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THIS  is  a  period  of  the  year  when  outdoors  should  be  especially  inviting.  To  be 
sure,  the  sun  is  at  times  too  hot  for  comfort,  and  under  such  circumstances  shady 
nooks  are  attractive,  but  at  this  time  it  is  easy  to  cultivate  the  outdoor  habit. 
It  is  usually  less  comfortable  indoors  than  in  the  open  air,  unless  the  day  is  so  excessively 
hot  that  we  need  the  shelter  of  thick  walls  to  protect  us  from  the  penetrating  rays  of  a 
scorching  sun. 

As  a  rule,  there  is  less  sickness  during  the  summer  than  any  other  time  of  the  year, 
and  this  is  solely  because  of  the  outdoor  life,  favored  by  the  season.  It  might  be  well 
to  mention,  however,  that  over-eating  at  this  time  of  the  year 
SUMMERTIME  is  perhaps  more  baneful  in  character  than  during  the  colder 

seasons.  There  is  not  so  much  oxygen  in  the  air,  you  do  not 
need  so  much  food,  and  naturally  excessive  feeding  is  productive  of  ailments  of  all 
kinds. 

Do  not  acquire  the  idea,  however,  that  exercise  is  not  necessary  or  beneficial  at 
this  period.  If  you  want  to  feel  vigorous,  full  of  vim,  and  life,  the  use  of  the  muscular 
system  is  very  important  during  this  season.  Exercise,  for  instance,  will  make  one's 
appetite  more  normal.  Frequently  there  is  a  burning  sensation  in  the  stomach  that 
is  mistaken  for  appetite  and  a  moderate  amount  of  activity  will  accelerate  the  func- 
tional activity  and  entirely  eliminate  this  false  hunger.  Then,  too,  if  one  is  inclined 
to  suffer  from  the  heat,  and  if  the  clothing  becomes  sticky  and  uncomfortable  the 
moment  the  temperature  begins  to  rise,  active  exercise  once  a  day,  to  cleanse  the  body 
of  this  surplus  perspiration,  will  materially  add  to  one's  comfort  during  hot  weather. 

There  are  many  forms  of  recreation  that  are  inviting  at  this  time.  Base  ball,  lawn 
tennis,  and  numberless  games  can  be  enjoyed  with  great  benefit.  Walking,  cycling 
and  horseback  riding,  are  also  especially  pleasant  when  the  grateful  odors  from  flour- 
ishing vegetation  permeate  the  air.  Then  there  is  the  invitation  extended  to  us  on  a 
hot  day  by  the  ever-active  ocean,  the  cool  inviting  lakes  and  the  various  streams  that 
can  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Swimming  is  a  splendid  exercise.  It  is  health- 
ful and  strengthens  the  muscles  and  nerves,  and  adds  to  the  general  functional  vigor. 

Now  is  the  time  to  go  back  to  the  activities  and  the  joys  of  boyhood. and  girlhood. 
Forget  as  nearly  as  possible  the  serious  things  of  life.    Become  a  boy  or  a  girl  again. 

i 
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Run  and  jump  and  play  to  your  heart's  content.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the  enthu- 
siasm you  can  put  into  these  old-time  pleasures,  and  remember  also  that  as  your  nerves 
are  thrilled  by  these  simple  joyst  the  body  is  actually  made  younger  and  traces  left  by 
the  cares  of  years  will  fade  away  from  your  features.  The  suppleness  and  activity  of 
youth  will  slowly  begin  to  return — and  all  these  wonderful  changes  can  be  brought 
about  simply  and  easily.  To  be  sure,  you  must  lay  aside  your  so-called  dignity,  forget 
for  the  time  being  the  responsibilities  with  which  you  may  be  invested,  and  enter  into 
your  new-found  pleasures  with  all  the  enthusiasm  that  you  can  arouse.  But  the  rewards 
will  be  worth  all  the  efforts  you  may  expend. 


THE  statement  often  has  been  made  that  the  world  owes  every  man  a  living,  or  in  a 
modified  form,  that  it  owes  him  the  opportunity  to  make  a  living.    I  will  not 

discuss  the  justice  of  this  claim,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  no  one  can  question 
the  justice  of  the  statement  that  the  Government  owes  to  every  growing  child  the  in- 
fluence and  the  environment  necessary  to  bring  him  or  her  to 
WHAT  WE  OWE         healthy,  vigorous  adult  life. 

TO  THE  CHILD  We  at  least  owe  to  every  child  starting  in  life,  the  health 

and  strength  necessary  to  give  proper  impetus  to  a  human 
career.  The  Government  has  evaded  this  responsibility.  It  has  placed  it  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  parents,  and  when  the  parents  fail  to  perform  their  duties,  the  children  are  com- 
pelled to  shift  for  themselves,  or  to  take  whatever  may  be  offered  to  them  that  promises 
the  bare  necessities  of  life.  The  importance  of  proper  consideration  for  the  child-life 
has  never  been  recognized.  The  average  child  grows  up  like  a  weed  in  a  garden.  If  he 
is  in  the  hands  of  loving  parents,  to  be  sure,  he  may  secure  all  the  advantages  that 
could  be  expected,  though  the  science  of  rearing  humankind  is  in  its  infancy.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  its  importance. 

Every  child  who  has  become  motherless  or  fatherless  should  be  educated,  trained 
and  cared  for  by  the  Government.  There  should  be  nurseries  and  training  schools 
devoted  to  this  one  particular  purpose.  There  is  nothing  so  important  to  a  nation  as 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and  all  the  money  that  may  be  spent  in  beautifying 
and  making  more  vigorous  the  bodies  and  in  strengthening  the  minds  of  these  future 
citizens  will  be  saved  over  and  over  again  through  lessening  crime  and  insanity,  even 
if  we  do  not  consider  the  improved  qualities  of  citizenship  of  any  value.  Every  com- 
munity owes  to  its  children  the  opportunities  necessary  to  develop  them  into  vigorous 
manhood  or  womanhood.  The  responsibilities  cannot  be  shifted  to  the  parents.  Where 
the  parents  are  incapable,  or  unequal  to  the  task,  these  children  should  be  in  charge  of 
officials  who  are  able  and  conscientious,  and  who  are  capable  of  performing  the  duties 
that  would  be  required  of  them  under  circumstances  of  this  nature.  If  we  are  to  con- 
sider the  question  coolly  and  unpassionately,  merely  from  a  financial  standpoint,  then 
we  might  well  ask,  what  is  a  strong,  honest  capable  citizen  worth  to  the  Government? 
I  believe  firmly  if  it  was  figured  strictly  in  this  way  that  it  would  pay  over  and  over 
again  to  give  the  attention  to  every  growing  child  that  is  required  to  properly 
develope  body,  mind  and  soul  to  the  highest  degree  of  attainable  efficiency. 
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DR.  WILLIAM  T.  BULL,  who  recently  died  of  cancer,  was*  one  of  the  world's  most 
noted  surgeons.    He  was  unable  to  save  himseff  from  the  terrible  disease  that 
caused  his  death.    Apparently,  in  his  case,  he  was  not  able  to  eliminate  the  ail- 
|ment  with  the  knife.    Dr.  Bull  died  last  March.    Mrs.  Bull,  his  wife,  was  attacked  a  short 
|time  ago  with  serious  symptoms  of  appendicitis.    Being  the  wife  of  a  man  who  was  so 

noted  for  his  surgical  knowledge,  one  might  infer  that  she 
APPENDICITIS  would  have  immediately  resorted  to  an  operation.    You  would 

ATTACKS  THE  hardly  believe  that  anyone  familiar  with  surgery  cotld  possi- 

WIDOW  OF  A  bly  consider  that  any  other  means  would  be  safe  under  the 

NOTED  SURGEON      circumstances.    It  is  well  to  note,  however,  that  there  was  no 

operation  performed  in  this  case.  The  docto?  when  ques- 
tioned about  her  ailment,  said  that  she  had  been  suffering  for  four  days  ai  i  that  it  was 
not  likely  that  an  operation  would  be  performed — that  she  had  alread/  passed  the 
worst  of  the  attack.  Such  a  statement  as  this,  if  it  were  to  come  from  a  surgeon,  would 
be  considered  very  unusual.  As  a  rule,  when  you  are  contorted  in  the  agony  of  ap- 
pendicitis, a  surgeon  has  but  one  suggestion  to  make  and  that  is  an  operation.  This 
physician  also  stated  that  Mrs.  Bull  had  experienced  several  attacks  of  appendicitis 
previous  to  this  one.  The  layman  will  naturally  wonder  why  Mrs.  Bull  has  never  turned 
to  an  operation.  Is  it  not  rather  convincing  evidence,  after  her  having  been  in  close 
association  with  a  surgeon  so  expert  as  her  noted  husband,  that  she  realized  that  the 
appendix,  after  all,  has  its  uses,  and  that  every  means  should  be  adopted  to  avoid  the 
use  of  the  knife? 

Appendicitis,  in  most  cases,  is  nothing  more  than  an  old-fashioned  stomach-ache, 
and  as  Dr.  Rodermond  recently  stated  in  our  pages,  a  large  number  of  operations  have 
been  performed  for  this  complaint  upon  a  false  diagnosis.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  very 
prompt  use  of  very  hot  wet  compresses  in  the  form  of  towels  or  sheets  will  quickly 
relieve  symptoms  of  this  dangerous  ailment.  This  is  especially  so  where  the  flushing 
treatme-it  is  also  adopted  for  cleansing  out  the  refuse  from  the  colon,  the  main  sewer 
of  the  body. 


IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA  a  law  has  recently  been  enacted,  which  will  be  in  force  on 
July  1st,  having  for  its  purpose  the  annihilation  of  the  quack  doctor  and  the  patent 
medicine  faker.    If  a  similar  law  could  be  passed  in  all  the  states  throughout  this 
country  it  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  thousands  of  poor  victims  of  these 
scheming  charlatans.    This  law  prohibits  all  kinds  of  advertisements  refering  to  sexual 

diseases.  No  newspaper  or  publication  of  any  kind  can  be 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  issued  in  that  State  that  carries  advertisements  of  this  char- 

AFTER  PATENT  acter.     This  will  certainly  compel  the  quack  doctors  located 

MEDICINE  FAKERS     in  that  State  to  seek  pastures  new,  and  though  in  a  very  few 

instances  the  law  may  interfere  with  legitimate  practitioners, 
in  most  cases  it  will  materially  reduce  the  activities  of  the  quacks  whose  one  and  only 
object  is  financial  gain.  The  poor  victims  of  diseases  of  this  kind  naturally  turn  to 
advertising  quacks  for  relief.  As  a  rule,  they  are  ashamed  to  go  to  their  family  physi- 
cians, and  they  are  nearly  always  **  worked  **  to  the  limit.  If  their  ailments  were 
•;ured  in  all  instances  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  especial  complaint,  but  in  many 
cases  there  is  really  no  earnest  effort  made  to  effect  a  cure.    They  simply  endeavor 
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to  get  afl  the  money  they  can  out  of  their  victims,  then  after  they  have  "  worked  " 
them  to  the  limit,  they  pass  the  sufferer  on  to  another  quack,  and  the  game  frequently 
goes  on  in  this  manner  indefinitely,  or  until  the  victim  comes  to  his  senses. 


NO  one  can  escape  the  breathing  of  consumptive  germs.  Anyone  living  in  a  civil- 
ized community  is  sure  to  breathe  these  germs.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement 
cannot  be  questioned.  The  most  emphatic  advocates  of  the  germ  theory  will 
admit  its  truth,  and  if  these  germs  cannot  be  avoided,  then  is  it  not  plain  that  the  only 
way  to  avoid  the  disease  is  to  build  up  sufficient  strength  to 
"WE  ALL  BREATHE  insure  immunity?  The  circular  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
CONSUMPTIVE  Health,  on  Consumption,  states  that  "  even  though  the  lungs 

GERMS  be  weak,  still  the  germs  cannot  get  hold  if  the  person  by  right 

living  keeps  up  his  vitality,  which  means — retains  his  resist- 
ance. It  is  likely  that  no  one  escapes  taking  the  seeds  (germs)  of  consumption  into  his 
body.  They  are  also  carried  into  us  by  the  air  we  breathe  and  by  certain  foods  we  may 
eat.  Why,  then,  does  not  everyone  have  consumption?  This  would  be  the  case,  would 
it  not,  if  there  were  not  residing  in  the  healthy  body  a  resisting  force/' 

This  circular  states  further:  "  If  it  were  not  for  the  resistance  which  the  con- 
sumptive germ  meets  in  the  body,  we  would  all  have  consumption.  The  word  resist- 
ance is  a  term  which  covers  our  ignorance.  We  do  not  know  fully  what  it  is,  nor  how  it 
acts,  but  we  know  pretty  well  how  we  can  acquire  it  and  how  it  may  be  lost.** 

In  other  words,  the  writer  of  this  circular  knows  how  this  resistive  force  can  be 
acquired  and  how  it  acts.  Now,  if  this  knowledge  could  be  furnished  to  everyone,  and 
if,  instead  of  emphasizing  the  germ  theory,  we  were  to  strongly  insist  upon  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  high  degree  of  vigor  essential  to  make  one  immune  from 
consumption,  we  could  then  depend  upon  securing  results  that  would  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  individual  and  to  the  race. 

Remember  that  in  building  the  vigor  essential  to  make  one  immune  from  disease, 
you  are  not  only  freeing  the  body  from  the  possibility  of  disease,  but  you  are  developing 
a  higher  degree  of  manhood  or  womanhood,  you  have  a  stronger  functional  system,  a 
better  nervous  organism,  and  the  entire  body  is  in  an  improved  condition,  mentally 
and  morally,  as  well  as  physically. 

It  is  time  that  we  were  rid  of  the  germ  superstition.  Let  us  take  what  knowledge 
may  have  come  to  us  through  the  investigations  of  these  scientists,  but  let  us  also 
realize  that  the  knowledge  which  is  of  real  permanent  value  is  that  which  assists  in 
developing  the  strength  and  health  necessary  to  make  us  immune  from  consumptive 
and  all  other  disease  germs.  Please  note  that  this  authority  says  that  they  use  the 
word  resistance  to  cover  their  ignorance.  That  is  a  plain,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
important,  admission.  Through  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  they  have  made  numerous 
discoveries,  but  if  a  thousand  years  were  to  be  spent  in  an  investigation  of  this  char- 
acter it  would  still  fail  to  give  us  the  important  knowledge  that  has  to  do  with  the 
building  up  of  bodily  resistance  that  comes  with  superior  vigor.  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Harrigan 
in  a  recent  letter  to  the  "  New  York  Herald,"  supports  the  theory  of  spontaneous 
development  of  disease.    His  statements  are  interesting  and  follow  herewith: 

**  .  .  .  As  one  who  looks  upon  disease  from  all  sides  and  not  merely  obtains  a  glimpse 
of  its  effects  through  the  narrow  eyepiece  of  a  microscope,  I  most  earnestly  protest  against  the 
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restricted  ideas  in  vogue  of  recent  years,  engendered  by  the  bacteriologist,  concerning  the 
causes  of  disease.     .     .     . 

"  The  finding  of  bacteria  in  disease  conditions  is  the  same  as  the  finding  of  albumen,  sugar, 
phosphates,  etc.  Its  value  is  neither  more  nor  less.  The  harping  on  the  *  invasion  of  the  body 
by  disease  germs  *  displays  an  extremely  limited  vision  in  scientific  matters.  One  might  just 
as  well  harp  on  the  invasion  of  the  body  by  albumen,  sugar,  etc. 

**  The  all  round  doctor  is  the  one  to  judge  whether  or  not  there  has  been  an  invasion. 
But  the  all  round  doctor  has  permitted  himself  to  be  shoved  quietly  to  the  rear  by  bacterio- 
logical specialists,  whose  sole  idea  of  disease  conditions  is  gained  from  a  microscope  and  *  germs/ 
The  subtle  forces  of  nature,  as  bona  fide,  actual  causes  of  disease,  are  ignored,  except  as  mere 
adjuncts  to  germs.  The  idea  that  these  forces  act  directly  to  produce  disease  never  appeals  to 
them.  .  .  .  Between  the  two  possibilities,  viz.,  *  invasion  of  the  body  '  and  *  spontaneous 
generation  '  in  the  body,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  acceptable. 

"  We  have  spontaneous  development  of  light,  why  not  also  life?  That  is,  of  course,  from 
the  pre-created  chemicals — hence,  naturally,  only  relative  in  both  cases.     ♦     ♦ 

"  The  bacteriologist — the  doctor's  assistant — is  making  too  much,  is  magnifying  the  value 
of  the  finding  of  bacteria  in  certain  disease  conditions,  to  the  total  exclusion  from  considera- 
tion of  the  natural  forces  through  which  these  bacteria  were  brought  into  existence  and  de- 
veloped. 

"  There  is  little  wonder  that  no  progress  is  being  made  in  remedying  disease  conditions. 
Plague,  cholera,  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  typhoid,  etc.,  still  continue  their  harvest  as  though 
the  bacteriologist  never  existed." 


A   RECENT  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  blames  infected  vaccine 
virus  for  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  among  American  cattle  that  attracted  so 
much  attention  recently.     It  has  been  stated  that  the  Government  was  forced 
during  the  period  of  existence  of  this  disease  to  spend  over  $300,000.00  in  their  efforts 
to  stamp  out  the  complaint,  and  that  the  cattle-raisers  and 
THE  CATTLE  cattle-dealers  through  interference  with  transportation  were 

SCOURGE  FROM  compelled  to  incur  an  expense  of  many  times  this  amount, 

INFECTED  VAC-  but  please  note  at  the  same  time  that  this  so-called  infected 

CINE  VIRUS  vaccine  virus  has  been  used  on  thousands  of  human  beings. 

The  statement  is  made  that  the  foot  and  mouth  disease 
cannot  be  communicated  to  human  beings,  but  what  proof  is  there  at  hand  for  a  state- 
ment of  this  character?  Suppose  the  disease  itself  cannot  be  contracted.  Is  it  not  easily 
possible  that  the  germs  of  thic  disease  may  appear  in  various  other  symptoms?  Is  it 
not  possible  that  they  may  lie  dormant  in  the  body  for  months  or  even  years?  This 
certainly  represents  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs. 

The  Department  states  that  K.  Mulford  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  made  an  importa- 
tion of  vaccine  some  time  ago,  that  this  vaccine  was  used  to  infect  a  large  number  of 
calves,  but  that  these  calves  were  afterwards  killed.  Now  the  product  of  this  vaccine 
virus  was  bought  by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  and  after  making  use  of  it  in  the 
regular  manner,  these  calves  were  sent  to  the  Detroit  Stockyards.  They  had  passed 
through  the  vaccine  stage  and  had  acquired  the  foot  and  mouth  disease.  It  is  stated 
that  from  the  Detroit  Stockyards  the  scourge  spread  until  the  foot  and  mouth  disease 
was  prevalent  throughout  a  part  of  the  country.  It  was  only  by  the  most  stringent 
measures  that  the  threatened  epidemic  was  suppressed.  Now  this  vaccine  virus,  in  ad- 
dition to  containing  the  foul  poison  of  the  cowpox  disease,  was  also  infected  with  the 
foot  and  mouth  disease,  that  for  a  time  threatened  to  be  a  terrible  scourge  throughout 
the  entire  country. 

Senator  Dolliver  has  stated:  "  That  the  investigation  revealed  that  this  virus 
used  upon  calves  in  the  District  of  Columbia  communicated  the  foot  and  mouth  dis- 
ease to  them.     .     .     ,     There  could  be  no  more  horrible  situation  than  the  compulsory 
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vaccination  laws  of  the  United  States  at  present  with  the  free  and  unregulated  amount 
of  infected  virus  to  be  sold  and  distributed  everywhere  among  our  people/' 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  children  have  been  vaccinated  with 
the  foot  and  mouth  disease  or  with  cowpox  poison,  or  both,  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  vaccination  is  compulsory.  "When  will  civilized  communities  begin  to 
realize  the  necessity  of  developing  resistive  powers  that  will  forever  eliminate  the 
vaccination  idea?  There  is  only  one  method  of  properly  developing  immunity  from 
disease  and  that  is  through  strengthening  the  body.  Vaccination,  anti-toxin,  and 
similar  methods  weaken  the  body  and  really  ultimately  lessen  its  resistive  power  to 
disease.  "When  the  real  nature  and  cause  of  disease  is  fully  understood,  there  will  be 
no  need  of  distributing  weakness  and  disease  through  vaccination  and  other  similar 
methods. 


DR.  ALEXIS  CARREL,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  claims  the  credit  of  a  new 
idea  in  surgery  that  at  least  represents  a  distinct  step  in  advance.    It  is  cer- 
tainly experimentation  carried  to  extremes,  but  at  the  same  time,  this  is  an 
age  of  experiments.    Dr.  Carrel  claims  that  he  recently  replaced  an  injured  knee  joint 
with  a  similar  joint  from  a  dead  man,  that  he  made  an  interchange  of  a  human  artery 
and  a  jugular  vein,  that  he  substituted  the  kidney  of  one  cat 
THE  NEWEST  for  that  of  another,  that  he  grafted  a  dead  dog's  leg  upon  a 

IDEA  OF  SURGERY  living  fox  terrier.  He  claims  that  he  successfully  used  in 
animals  arteries  that  have  been  kept  alive  in  refrigerators 
for  sixty  days.  Theories  of  this  kind  certainly  present  opportunities  for  daring  surgery. 
If  this  science  can  be  so  perfected  that  it  would  be  capable  of  taking  diseased  organs 
from  a  living  person  and  introducing  instead  perfect  organs  from  an  animal,  or  from 
a  person  not  long  deceased,  there  might  be  possibilities  in  this  direction  that  would 
indeed  be  startling  in  nature. 

As  we  have  stated  on  many  former  occasions,  surgery  has  its  uses.  It  has  saved 
thousands  of  lives,  but  the  rash  experimentation  of  present-day  surgery  should  be 
eliminated  and  the  tendency  to  cut  on  the  most  trifling  excuse  should  be  condemned 
in  the  most  scathing  terms  by  every  reputable  member  of  the  healing  profession. 
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Developing  a  Powerful  Physique 

The  Science   of   Physcultism 

WEIGHT-LIFTING  WITHOUT  WEIGHTS— THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  BODILY  POWERS  THROUGH  PHYSCULTISM,  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  ACQUIRING  STRENGTH  THROUGH  SPINAL  DEVELOPMENT 

By  Bernarr  Macfadden 

Lesson    No.    VI. 


HE  exercises  pre- 
sented in  the  illus- 
t  r  a  t  e  d  supplement 
appearing  with  this 
issue  will  be  found 
especially  valuable 
for  strengthening  the 
biceps  muscles  of 
the  upper  arm,  in 
addition  to  their 
value  as  a  means 
of  straightening  and  strengthening  the 
muscles  and  ligaments  of  the  spine. 
Those  readers  who  have  followed  the  in- 
structions given  in  previous  lessons  must 
have  secured  enough  additional  strength 
through  following  the  exercises  described 
to  fully  realize  their  value,  and  must 
surely  be  able  to  testify  to  the  effect 
that  a  strong  spine  will  add  to  the 
strength  of  every  part.  Not  only  will  it 
add  to  the  strength  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem, but  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  will 
also  add  to  brain  power. 

To  the  average  individual  this  may 
seem  a  radical  statement,  and  yet  if  one 
will  follow  my  process  of  reasoning  one 
must  surely  acknov/ledgc  that  the  spine 
will  very  materially  affect  the  mental 
strength.  Mentality  is  affected  through 
the  strength  of  the  spine  indirectly  by 
the  blood.  As  I  have  often  maintained 
the  condition  of  the  blood  is  very  ma- 
terially influenced  by  the  nervous  vigor 
of  the  entire  body.  In  other  words,  if 
you  have  strong  nerves,  if  you  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  nervous  energy,  all 
the  various  blood-making  organs  per- 
form their  work  much  more  satisfactorily 
and  consequently  the  quality  of  the 
blood  is  much  better  than  it  would  be  if 


these  organs  were  weak  and  were  not 
supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
energy.  Now  there  is  no  especial  need  of 
an  extended  argument  to  prove  the  in- 
fluence of  the  quality  of  the  blood  upon 
the  brain.  In  other  words,  if  the  blood 
contains  all  those  elements  necessary  to 
perfectly  nourish  the  nerves  and  all  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  the  brain  will  be  more  per- 
fectly nourished,  it  will  be  able  to  work 
quicker  and  better  from  every  con- 
ceivable standpoint.  The  brain  will  be 
clearer,  and  one  will  be  able  to  reach  a 
definite  conclusion  more  speedily. 

In  other  words,  one  has  a  better  and  a 
stronger  brain  under  the  infl'  '.ence  of  the 
pure  blood  that  is  supplied  :is  the  result 
of  strengthening  the  spinal  column. 
Therefore,  I  would  advise  every  brain 
worker  who  is  desirous  of  making  him- 
self more  capable  in  his  particular 
capacity,  to  take  a  thorough  course  of 
exercise  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  given  in  connection  with 
this  series  of  lessons.  One  will  thus  add 
materially  to  mental  ability.  Whether 
a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  a  business  man — or 
regardless  of  what  one's  profession  may 
be,  one  will  become  more  efficient  in  his 
particular  walk  of  life,  and  will  be  able  to 
increase  his  earning  power,  if  one  gives 
the  time  required  in  adding  to  his  general 
vigor  in  accordance  with  the  lessons  that 
are  being  presented  to  readers  each 
month.  Not  only  will  one  become  more 
successful,  but  I  can  promise  each 
student  in  advance  that  life  will  be 
broader,  that  it  will  offer  more  that  is 
pleasing  in  nature,  and  that  the  entire 
aspect   of  one's  earthly  career  will  be 
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greatly  improved  as  a  result  of  the 
stronger  physical  powers  that  can  be 
easily  developed. 

Exercise  Number  28  is  very  plainly 
illustrated  in  the  two  photographs  28A 
and  28B.  Assume  the  first  position 
shown  in  28 A  and  raise  the  body  to  the 
second  position  shown  in  28B.  Retain 
this  position  for  a  moment,  then  return 
to  former  position,  repeating  the  exer- 
cise until  a  distinct  feeling  of  fatigue  re- 
sults. After  tiring  the  muscles,  take  the 
same  exercise  with  the  position  reversed, 
that  is,  with  the  left  hand  on  the  floor 
instead  of  the  right.  This  exercise  is  of 
especial  value  in  strengthening  the  mus- 
cles of  the  sides  and  back.  It  affords 
vigorous  exercise  for  the  muscles  of  the 
region  ordinarily  termed  the  "small"  of 
the  back.  It  also  tends  to  materially 
assist  digestion  by  accelerating  the 
activity  of  the  various  important  organs 
that  have  to  do  with  the  blood-making 
process." 

Exercise  Number  29  is  especially  in- 
tended to  bring  into  active  use  the  mus- 
cles all  along  the  spine  from  the  base  of 
the  skull  to  the  sacral  region.  To  per- 
form this  exercise,  one  should  secure  an 
ordinary  bath  towel.  Place  the  central 
portion  around  the  back  of  the  head,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  then  catch  the 
two  ends  in  the  right  hand  as  indicated 
in  illustration  2  9 A.  Now,  resisting  the 
movement  slightly  with  the  strength  of 
the  right  leg,  raise  the  body  upward  until 
almost  erect,  as  shown  in  illustration 
29B.  Repeat  the  exercise  until  there  is  a 
distinct  feeling  of  fatigue  all  along  the 
spine.  After  resting  a  moment,  the  same 
movement  should  be  taken  with  the 
towel  placed  under  the  left  leg,  the  ends 
of  the  towel  being  grasped  in  the  left 
hand.  This  exercise,  as  can  be  readily 
realized  after  giving  it  a  trial,  involves 
vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  and  back.  In  fact,  it  is  one 
of  the  best  exercises  that  I  have  illus- 
trated up  to  the  present  time  for 
vigorously  using  all  the  muscles  of'  the 
spine.  Between  what  might  be  termed 
each  "  half  "  of  this  exercise,  that  is,  while 
resting  before  changing  from  right  to  left 


leg,  it  is  well  to  take  several  breathing 
exercises,  drawing  in  the  breath  to  the 
fullest  capacity  and  expanding  the  ab- 
dominal region.  This  exercise  naturally 
forces  one  into  rather  a  cramped  position, 
making  it  difficult  to  breathe  deeply  and 
fully. 

Exercise  Number  30  is  comparatively 
simple  to  perform  and  can  really  be 
taken  at  any  time  during  the  day,  if  one 
does  not  find  the  time  in  the  morning  or 
evening.  It  can  be  taken  at  any  time 
while  at  work  provided  you  are  not  com- 
pelled to  endure  the  annoyance  con- 
nected with  the  inquiries  of  curious 
spectators.  In  taking  this  exercise  the 
head  should,  first  of  all,  be  moved  for- 
ward until  the  chin  rests  on  the  chest. 
Now,  with  the  head  in  this  position, 
place  the  left  hand  on  the  back  of  the 
head  as  shown  in  the  illustration  and  pull 
forward  as  hard  as  you  can.  Relax  and 
repeat,  continuing  the  movement  until 
there  is  a  decided  feeling  of  fatigue,  then 
rest  a  moment  and  take  the  same  exer- 
cise, pulling  with  the  right  hand.  In  this 
exercise  the  muscles  of  the  neck  should 
as  nearly  as  possible  be  relaxed.  It 
might  be  termed  a  species  of  stretching 
exercise,  that  is,  you  should  allow  the 
ligaments  and  muscles  of  the  spine  to 
stretch  as  much  as  possible  while  you 
are  pulling  the  head  forward  in  this 
manner. 

Exercise  No.  31  is  quite  plainly  indi- 
cated in  the  two  illustrations  that  are 
presented.  Lie  on  the  floor  near  enough 
to  an  ordinary  table  so  that  you  can 
grasp  the  end  of  the  table  with  the  hands 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Now,' with 
the  body  rigid,  pull  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  up  as  far  as  you  possibly  can,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  3 1 B .  Return  to 
former  position  and  repeat  until  the  mus- 
cles are  thoroughly  tired.  This  exercise 
is  especially  valuable  for  strengthening 
the  biceps  muscles  of  the  arm,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent  the  muscles  of  the  hips 
and  small  of  the  back  are  called  into  play 
compelling  the  body  to  assume  a  rigid 
position.  Any  table  heavy  enough  or 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  weight  of  the 
body  can  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
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Some  Important  Information  About 

Swimming 


VALUABLE  HINTS  TO  BEGINNERS— SWIMMING  A  SPLEN- 
DID  EXERCISE    FOR    GENERAL  BODILY  DEVELOPMENT 

By  Oscar  Schleif 

There  is  probably  no  better  exercise  to  be  found  than  swimming.  It  not  only  develops 
muscular  vigor,  but  it  is  of  very  great  value  in  adding  to  the  general  vital  and  functional  strength 
of  the  body.  It  is  especially  commendable  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  should  be  indulged  by 
all  those  who  are  desirous  of  adding  to  their  physical  capital. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


THE  city  of  Philadelphia  has  re- 
cently made  free  instruction  in 
swimming  a  part  of  the  municipal 
service.  This  has  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  such  recognition  and 
help  might  to  advantage  have  been 
given  long  ago.  The  daily  drowning  ac- 
cidents, which  play  so  large  a  part  in  the 
newspapers  during  the  summer,  demon- 
strate one  feature  of  this  need ;  there  are, 
however,  others  which  will  bear  dwelling 
upon.  Among  these  others  are  cleanli- 
ness, exercise,  and  the  development  of 
courage  and  self-reliance. 

With  the  lack  of  recognition  of  the 
exercise  itself  it  is  natural  that  there 
should  have  gone  a  total  lack  of  pro- 
gress in  the  matter  of  teaching  methods. 
It  is  easily  possible  that  a  larger  number 
of  drowning  cases  may  be  rather  due  to 
inefficient  instruction  than  to  total  lack 
of  instruction.    That  there  is  something 


radically  wrong  with  the  present  methods 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Inefficiency  in 
swimming  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. Recently  the  writer,  during 
half  a  season's  daily  attendance  at  one  of 
Brooklyn's  most  prominent  baths,  failed 
to  find  a  single  swimmer  familiar  with 
the  trudgeon  stroke,  or  one  who  could  in 
the  modern  acceptation  of  the  word  be 
called  a  speed  swimmer,  or,  again,  one 
who  at  any  time  attempted  more  than  a 
few  lengths  of  the  tank  at  a  stretch.  A 
winter's  attendance  at  one  of  the  promi- 
nent universities  showed  a  similar  ab- 
sence of  attempts  at  distance  swimming. 
It  is  vain  to  argue  that  these  swimmers 
do  not  care  for  distance  work.  They  do 
not  care  for  it  because  they  have  not  ac- 
quired sufficient  "form"  to  really  enjoy 
the  effort.  With  the  mass  of  self-taught 
swimmers  the  matter  stands  even  worse. 
They  as  a  rule  are  able  to  bear  so  little 
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e  xertion 

that  they 
cannot  ev- 
en remain 
warm  in 
the  water, 
unless,  as 
at  the  sea- 
shore, the 
surf  does 
the  work 
for  them, 
or  they 
supply  the 
necessary 
warmth  by 
diving  and 
gymnastic 
work.  In 
any  inland 
bathing 

place  it  is    a   common 
as     the     water     turns 


Position  at  beginning  of  Breast  Stroke. 


sight,  as  soon 
slightly  cool, 
to  see  the  ruck  of  bathers  sitting  or 
standing  about  on  shore,  with  but  one  or 
two  in  the  water.  This  may  be  bathing, 
but  it  certainly  is  not  swimming,  nor 
the  way  to  gain  a  mastery  over  the 
water. 

The  question  suggests  itself:  Why  are 
amateur  swimmers,  even  when  they 
have  good  examples  before  them, 
so  generally  unsuccessful  in  their  en- 
deavors? It  is  true  that  there  are  also 
people  in  plenty  who  walk,  run,  or  stand 
badly,  but  these  things  are  learned  in 
early  childhood,  and  are  not,  as  is  the 
case  with  swimming,  the  result  of 
mature  effort,  and  they  are  not  so  likely 
to  be  "a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  be  ex- 
ploiter, since  they  do  not,  like  swimming 
and  open-air  bathing,  carry  him  into 
immediate  danger. 

Physical  disability  is  not  the  cause, 
since  the  best  teachers  of  swimming 
seldom  fail  to  carry  the  pupil  at  least 
considerably  beyond  the  point  which  he 
would  reach  without  such  help.  But  if 
they  often  fail  of  a  higher  point  of  at- 
tainment (and  many  who  have  not  this 
help  fail  altogether),  must  we  not  con- 
clude that  it  is  the  method  which  is  at 
fault?  The  principle  underlying  the 
present  system  consists  of  imitating,  or 
trying  to  imitate,  the  motions  of  a  pro- 
ficient swimmer.     We  may  venture  the 


question:      Is    this    the    best     possible 
means  provided    of   learning    the    art? 

Herbert 
Spencer 
has  said 
that  the 
most  effec- 
tive meth- 
od oflearn- 
ing  an  ac- 
complish- 
ment is  to 
p  r  actice 
that  ac- 
complish- 
mentitself, 
and  not 
other  ac- 
tions in- 
tended to 
achievethe 
result  indirectly.  Whether,  however, 
the  initial  step  of  any  art  can  thus 
be  acquired,  seems  doubtful.  We  do 
not  learn  to  walk  before  learning 
to  stand,  and  we  do  not  acquire  the  erect 
posture  until  we  have  learned  to  creep. 
Similarly,  there  is  an  initial  accomplish- 
ment to  be  mastered  before  we  can 
swim.  The  fact  is  not  adequately  under- 
stood that  before  making  satisfactory 
progress  through  the  water  we  must  be 
able  to  keep  the  body  afloat.  Occasion- 
ally a  swimmer  learns  to  swim  under 
water  before  he  can  keep  afloat,  but  it  is 
evident  that  he  cannot  progress  far  in 
this  way.  Since  we  must  learn  to  float 
before  we  can  swim  in  the  proper  man- 
ner, it  is  evident  that  the  under-water 
swimmer  too,  like  the  ordinary  pupil,  is 
trying  a  short-cut  over  the  necessary 
preparatory  step.  He  who  uses  a  rope, 
board,  or  other  artificial  means  to  keep 
himself  afloat,  is  also  postponing  the  ac- 
quisition of  this  necessary  step.  On  the 
other  hand  he  who  dispenses  with  arti- 
ficial helps,  is  trying  to  learn  floating  and 
swimming  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and 
is  thus  substituting  a  complex  effort  for 
what  should  be  a  simple  one.  He  is  in 
the  position  of  the  piano  pupil  who  tries 
to  play  with  both  hands  before  he  has 
gained  control  of  one,  or  who  attempts 
full  chords  before  single  notes.  Not  only 
is  the  difficulty  of  floating  added  to  that 
of   swimming,    but   the    floating   is    at- 
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tempted  in  the  most  difficult  position, 
supposing  that  the  ordinary  breast- 
stroke  is  being  tried. 

This  difficulty  of  combining  two  tasks 
explains  the  immense  waste  of  effort  in 
the  quick  and  splashing  motions  gener- 
ally accompanying  the  early  attempts  of 
these  trying  to  learn  without  artificial 
aids.  All  this  waste  of  effort  is  made  in 
the  attempt  to  keep  afloat;  once  the 
body  is  at  ease  on  the  water  the  slightest 
movement  is  sufficient  to  propel  it  for- 
ward. The  difficulty  of  the  novice  who 
uses  artificial  sustaining  power,  is  much 
the  same.  As  soon  as  he  removes  these 
aids  his  beautiful  deliberate  motions 
deteriorate  into  the  same  jerky  efforts. 
He  has  not  learned  to  float,  and  must 
make  up  the  deficiency  before  his  newly 
acquired  art  is  of  any  use  to  him. 

If  we  acknowledge  that  floating  must 
precede  swimming,  we  can  see  at  once 
where  modern  methods  of  teaching 
swimming  are  at  fault.  They  fail  to  in- 
culcate the  most  important  point,  first, 
and,  by  using  artificial  means  to  sustain 
the  swimmer,  stand  directly  in  the  way 
of  his  becoming  familiar  with  the  natural 
buoyancy  of  the  water.  Nor  are  these 
methods  serviceable  in  making  him 
loose  his  fear  of  the  element,  as  is  shown 
by  the  considerable  number  of  proficient 
swimmers  who  are  afraid  to  venture  far 
in  deep  or  rough 
water  unless 
they  have  the 
assurance  o  f 
assistance  close 
at  hand.  The 
person  who  has 
first  familiar- 
i  z  e  d  himself 
with  the  water 
bybeinginand 
under  instead 
of  on  it,  here 
has  a  consider- 
able advantage 
over  the  rou- 
tine swimmer. 

In  taking  the 
acquisition  of 
floating  as  a 
starting  point 
we  find  the 
method    of 


Natural  Position  for  floating,  with  head   submerged. 


instruction  similarly  inconsistent  with 
what  we  would  suppose  to  be  the  natural 
development  of  floating.  Every  animal, 
including  man,  floats  naturally  back  up, 
this  position  bringing  the  lungs  nearest 
the  surface,  and  the  heavier  parts  to  the 
lowest  depth  possible.  Incidentally  it 
throws  the  face  under  water  and  is 
therefore  of  use  only  in  so  far  as  it  de- 
monstrates the  buoyancy  of  the  water. 
Almost  anyone  can  float  in  this  manner, 
provided  the  lungs  are  kept  inflated. 
It  is  therefore  the  easiest  floating  posi- 
tion, especially  as  it  requires  no  balanc- 
ing. Advancing  to  the  breathing  posi- 
tion, we  find,  again,  that  the  one  gener- 
ally taught,  that  is,  face  up,  and  the 
body  balanced  near  the  surface  of  the 
water,  is  by  no  means  the  easiest.  Both 
the  squatting  or  the  upright  position  are 
less  difficult  to  learn,  for  they  bring  the 
heavier  parts  to  the  greatest  depth,  and 
do  not  require  as  nice  a  balance.  Especi- 
ally is  this  true  as  regards  those  whose 
bodily  weight  is  not  evenly  distributed 
and  who  may  be  obliged  to  raise  their 
hands  out  of  water  or  to  don  a  heavy 
upper  garment  in  order  to  obtain  an 
even  distribution  of  weight  above  and 
below  the  lungs.  From  either  the  sitting 
or  the  vertical  position  one  can  gradually 
gain  the  horizontal  posture  by  letting 
the  legs  come  up;    this  is  likely  to  save 

the  swimmer 
from  many  a 
disagreeable 
nose-full  of 
water.  The 
latter  can  but 
discourage  him 
and  is  always 
the  fate  of 
those  who  try 
the  horizontal 
position  with- 
out some  in- 
t  er  me  diate 
efforts, or  with- 
out a  consider- 
able experience 
in  swimming 
on  the  back. 

In  the  con- 
sideration o  f 
the  various 
strokes   from 
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Back  Stroke,  alternate  arm  action.     Right  arm  above  water,  feet  submerged. 


the  learner's  point  of  view,  the 
matter  of  balance  is  seldom  taken 
into  account.  Artificial  aids  hinder 
rather  than  help  the  pupil  in  acquiring 
proper  balance,  and  without  this  balance 
a  successful  method  of  breathing  is  im- 
possible. Balance  can  be  best  taught  in 
floating,  then  in  the  breast-  and  the 
back- strokes,  in  the  crawl,  and  last  of  all 
in  the  side-strokes.  It  is  the  matter  of 
balance  which  makes  the  acquisition  of 
the  overhand  strokes  so  difficult  for 
many  swimmers;  the  larger  the  portion 
of  the  body  which  is  lifted  out  of  the 
water,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to 
keep  the  submerged  part  stable. 

Whether  the  crawl  is  an  easier  method 
of  propulsion  than  the  breast-stroke  we 
have  as  yet  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
The  breast-stroke  has  the  advantage  to 
the  beginner  that  it  allows  him  at  all 
times  to  see  where  he  is  going,  and  in 
this  way  gives  him  more  confidence ;  it  is 
therefore  likely  to  hold  its  popularity  as 
the  first  stroke  to  be  acquired.  Its 
chief  disadvantage  is  in  the  strained 
position  of  the  neck.  The  back-stroke  is 
one  which  should  receive  more  attention, 
as  it  is  much  speedier  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  alternate  is  probably  to 
be  preferred  to  the  simultaneous  arm- 
action.  The  difficulty  in  both  is  the 
effort  of  keeping  the  nostrils  free  from 
water,  and,  on  sunny  out-door  days,  the 
exposed  position  of  the  eyes;  also,  the 
awkwardness  of  turning  in  trying  to 
look  ahead.  The  back-stroke  is  best 
adapted  to  the  long-limbed,  especially 
to  those  having  long  arms,  for  in  this 
stroke  the  arms  are  extended  to  their 
full   length,   and    every    inch    adds    to 


the     amount     of     leverage    which    can 
be   obtained. 

The  crawl  stroke,  the  most  modern  of 
all  the  strokes,  and  one  which  has  well- 
nigh  caused  a  revolution  in  speed  swim- 
ming, is  still  so  new  that  a  description  of 
it  is  never  out  of  place.  This  is  especi- 
ally true  since  its  form  is  yet  changing, 
almost  from  day  to  day,  and  its  most  ad- 
vantageous variation  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  The  swimmer  lies  face 
down,  or  very  nearly  so,  and  the  arms 
are  thrown  forward  above  the  water  al- 
ternately, and  drawn  back  alongside  of 
the  body,  the  feet  meanwhile  being 
either  held  motionless  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  as  close  to  the  surface  as 
possible,  or  flapped  up  and  down  al- 
ternately, once,  twice,  or  an  indefinite 
number  of  times  with  each  arm  move- 
ment. The  arm-motion  is  short  or  long, 
according  to  whether  short  or  long  dist- 
ance is  attempted,  and  the  sweep  or 
curve-motion  of  the  hand  is  also  varied 
in  character.  In  short  dashes  breath  is 
taken  only  when  necessary,  but  in  dist- 
ance work  it  is  usually  taken  at  each 
stroke,  and  the  body  slightly  tilted  or 
rolled  accordingly,  while  the  "under" 
arm  may  also  be  thrust  somewhat  deeper 
into  the  water.  The  head  is  generally 
submerged  with  each  stroke,  and  with 
some  of  the  fastest  swimmers  lies  so 
deep  that  the  mouth  never  comes  to  the 
surface,  the  breathing  being  accom- 
plished in  the  little  hollow  formed  by 
the  rush  of  the  head  through  the  water. 
The  impetus  to  be  gained  from  the  leg- 
motion,  when  tried  independently  of  the 
arms,  is  probably  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
pel the  body  any  faster  than  it  is  already 
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going  at  the  slowest  point  of  the  arm 
movement,  but  it  counteracts  the  re- 
sistance of  the  feet  being  dragged  through 
the  water,  and  to  that  extent  must 
make  the  work  of  the  arms  easier,  and 
ultimately  more  effective.  The  crawl 
stroke  has  been  used  to  advantage  for 
distances  of  several  miles,  and  it  is 
likely,  therefore,  that  it  can  be  used  for 
indefinite  distances.  Even  if  it  should 
not,  however,  be  adapted  to  such  work, 
it  is  still  a  desirable  acquisition  for  every 
swimmer,  both  on  account  of  its  speed 
and  the  greater  independence  from  the 
legs  in  case  of  disabling  accidents. 

The  trudgeon  stroke  is  also  still  a 
novelty  to  many  swimmers.  It  is  similar 
to  the  overhand  side-stroke,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  under  arm  is  brought 
forward  out  of  water,  and  the  body  is 
therefore  slightly  rolled.  The  distance 
of  the  hands  beneath  the  surface  may  be 
varied  for  either  hand,  and  the  character 
of  the  kick,  which  is  best  made  just  after 
the  "upper"  arm  paddling  movement, 
may  range  from  a  breast  kick  to  a  wide 
"scissors"  kick,  but  it  is  advisable  at  all 
times  to  keep  the  legs  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  surface.  Combinations  of  the 
trudgeon  and  the  crawl  have  been  at- 
tempted, but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  as 
fast  as  the  crawl  proper.  A  changing-off 
in  the  stroke,  however,  is  often  very  de- 
sirable, and  in  "lap"  swimming  it  offers 
a  solution  of  the  difficult  proposition  of 
trying  to  do  physical  and  brain- work  at 
the  same  time  by  counting  one's  own 
laps,  for  the  swimmer  who  can  do  every 
third  lap,  or  every  fourth  lap,  in  a  differ- 
ent stroke  from  his  customary  one,  will 
find  no  trouble  in  remembering  how 
many  laps  he  has  covered.  The  change 
from  one  side  to  another  is  equally  de- 


sirable, though  few  swimmers  are  able 
to   swim   equally     well    on   both   sides. 

All  speed  strokes  have  their  use,  even 
for  the  swimmer  who  is  not  able  to  keep 
them  up  for  indeterminate  distances,  for 
the  old  maxim  "Slow  and  sure  wins  the 
race"  is  no  longer  in  as  great  repute  as 
formerly,  especially  as  regards  swimming. 
The  body  seems  to  lie  higher  on  first 
entering  the  water,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  continued  pressure  may  gradually 
diminish  the  amount  of  air  in  the  lungs, 
so  that  it  would  be  natural  for  a  swimmer 
to  move  more  quickly  through  the  water 
at  the  beginning  of  a  distance  trial.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  nervous  energy  re- 
quired in  balancing  the  body,  may  be- 
come more  quickly  exhausted  than  the 
muscular  energy,  and  that  a  saving  up  of 
the  latter  would  not  materially  affect  the 
former.  Most  swimming  records  have 
been  made  at  diminishing  speed. 

In  regard  to  both  the  healthfulness 
and  the  danger  of  swimming,  a  distinc- 
tion must  be  made  between  the  exercise 
itself,  and  the  action  of  the  water.  A 
comparatively  long  immersion,  especi- 
ally in  cold  water,  may  prove  harmful, 
where  the  exercise  alone  would  not  have 
been  excessive.  In  cold  or  cool  weather 
the  warming-up  will  occur  much  more 
promplty  if  a  rubber  cap  is  worn.  Ad- 
justed with  a  strong  rubber  band,  this 
keeps  the  hair  dry,  and  in  no  way  inter- 
feres with  freedom  of  movement.  A 
tight-fitting  swimming  suit  of  warm  ma- 
terial will  be  found  to  preserve  the 
bodily  heat  better  than  a  pair  of  trunks. 
The  advice  to  leave  the  water  before  a 
feeling  of  cold  is  experienced,  is  as  trite 
as  that  to  the  effect  of  leaving  the  table 
while  still  hungry,  and  is  about  as  likely 
to    be    followed.       Certainly,    however, 


The  Crawl  ** — nostrils  just  clear,  or  slightly  submerged. 
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common  sense  should  tell  us  to  leave  the 
water  after  the  chilly  feeling  comes  on, 
and  not  to  wait  till  a  fit  of  shivering  pro- 
claims a  still  greater  distress  of  the  body. 
Beginners  are  more  likely  to  suffer  in  this 
respect  than  are  advanced  swimmers, 
since  they  are  obliged  to  take  frequent 
rests  while  in  the  water,  whereas  the  ex- 
perienced swimmer  can  keep  moving. 

Tank  swimming  may  to  the  uninitiated 
appear  as  a  milder  form  of  the  sport,  but 
in  reality  it  is  not  so.  The  small  body  of 
water  becomes  more  quickly  and  more 
irregularly  agitated  than  a  larger  open- 
air  surface,  and  the  increased  liability  of 
running  into  someone  does  not  conduce 
to  ease  of  movement.  The  ''turns "  that 
can  be  made  at  the  end  of  a  tank  seem  at 
first  to  give  a  slight  rest  to  the  swimmer, 
but  when  continued  they  are  really  a 
more  vigorous  exercise  than  swimming 
itself.     To  the  beginner  the  turn  is  a 


valuable  illustration  of  how  the  swim- 
ming kick  should  be  made,  for  if  there  is 
one  point  above  all  others  in  which  the 
learner  fails,  it  lies  in  not  presenting  the 
soles  of  the  feet  and  the  palms  of  the 
hand,  squarely  to  the  water.  The  football 
kick  is  the  one  which  should  not  be  used. 
"Plunging"  has  its  value  in  giving 
balance  and  lung-control.  Holding  the 
breath  under  exertion,  as  when  swim- 
ming under  water,  has  been  much 
criticized  on  account  of  the  strain  upon 
the  heart,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  such  an  accomplishment  is  likely  to 
prove  exceedingly  useful  in  case  of 
emergency,  and  in  rescue  work.  Against 
such  contingencies  every  swimmer  ought 
also  to  be  prepared  by  having  made  pre- 
vious trials  in  ordinary  street  costume, 
and  under  such  other  disadvantages  as 
cold  or  rough  water,  any  of  which  he  is  at 
some  future  time  likely  to  encounter. 


Cheap,  Simple   and   Healthful  Recipes 

By  EDITH  M.  BATES-WILLIAMS 


Vegetable  Stew. 
Cut  your  vegetables  into  rather  large 
pieces,  as  for  ordinary  stew.  Have  the 
beets  and  carrots  a  bit  smaller  and  put 
them  on  first  to  boil,  in  salted  water,  as 
they  take  longer  to  cook.  When  half 
done  add  the  cabbage  and  parsnips,  and 
finally  the  potatoes  and  onions.  Allow 
this  to  boil  down  until  there  is  not  much 
liquid  left,  and  then  add  a  large  table- 
spoonful  of  olive  oil  or  butter.  Salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  This  is  a  good  propor- 
tion of  vegetables  to  use:  One  small  cab- 
bage, one  medium-sized  beet,  one  large 
carrot,  two  parsnips,  five  medium-sized 
potatoes,  and  three  small  onions.  This 
quantity  will  serve  five  or  six  people. 

Whole-Wheat  Muffins. 

Two  cups  of  whole- wheat  flour,  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one  level 
teaspoon  of  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
olive  oil  or  butter,  and  one  tablespoon  of 
molasses.  Add  warm  water  to  make  a 
thick  batter  and  bake  quickly.  Have 
the  oven  hot  and  the  pans  warm.  An 
egg  may  be  used,  and  the  water  replaced 
by  milk  to  make  the  muffins  even  more 
wholesome. 


E scalloped  Potatoes. 

Butter  well  a  good-sized  baking  dish. 
Pare  and  slice  four  or  five  large  potatoes, 
and  one  onion.  First  put  in  a  layer  of 
potatoes,  then  a  little  minced  onion, 
sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper,  and  white 
flour,  or  bread  crumbs.  Now  make  an- 
other layer  of  potatoes,  onion,  etc.  Re- 
peat the  process  until  within  about  an 
inch  of  the  top  of  the  pan.  Place  several 
pieces  of  butter  here  and  there,  and  pour 
about  a  quart  of  milk,  or  all  the  pan  will 
hold,  over  all.  Bake  rather  slowly  for 
about  an  hour.  When  browned  on  top  it 
is  done.  If  the  milk  boils  down  add  a 
little  while  it  is  still  in  the  oven. 
Neapolitan  Sauce. 

Put  one-half  cup  of  olive  oil  in  a  stew 
pan,  and  add  a  level  teaspoon  of  salt, 
mince  several  onions,  and  allow  them 
to  brown  slowly.  Then  add  the  con- 
tents of  a  medium-sized  can  of  tomatoes, 
or  preferably,  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
fresh,  ripe  vegetable.  Mix  thoroughly 
and  add  teaspoon  of  sugar,  pepper  and 
more  salt  if  needed.  Cook  a  moment 
longer.  This  sauce  is  excellent  on  lima 
beans,  spaghetti,  or  Boston  baked  beans. 
It  is  also  nice  on  mashed  potatoes. 


The  Church  and  the  Purity  Movement 

By  B   S   Steadwell 


JLI 


SHALL  THE  CHURCH  ASSUME  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  FOSTER- 
ING   THE    MOVEMENT   THAT    STANDS    FOR    PERSONAL  PURITY? 

There  are  signs  of  a  reform  in  the  church.  Broad-minded  ministers  are  beginning  to 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  the  purity  movement*  They  are  gradually  realizing  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  assist  in  spreading  the  valuable  knowledge  that  is  being  promulgated  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  personal  purity.  No  reform  is  more  tragically  needed  at  the  present  time 
than  that  which  stands  for  the  enlightenment  of  our  young  men  and  young  women  on  this 
vastly  important  subject.  Mr.  B.  S.  Steadwell,  the  editor  of  "  The  Light/'  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  champions  that  we  have  in  the  interest  of  this  cause.  His  little  magazine  is  doing  a 
splendid  work.  He  is  awakening  Christian  workers  everywhere  to  the  value  of  purity-knowl- 
edge in  the  building  of  strong  manhood  and  womanhood.  Those  who  might  desire  a  copy  of 
his  publication  will  no  doubt  receive  a  sample  copy  gratis  if  they  will  communicate  with  B.  S. 
Steadwell,  Editor  "The  Light/'  La  Crosse,  "Wisconsin.  The  following  article  was  recently 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  this  valuable  periodical  with  a  view  of  giving  Christian  workers 
some  practical  information  as  to  the  best  method  of  spreading  purity-instruction.  I  am  certain 
that  it  contains  much  of  interest  to  our  readers. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


EVERY  month  we  receive  a  number 
of  letters  at  this  office  from  per- 
sons who  are  enthusiastic  and  ap- 
parently anxious  to  do  something 
to  raise  the  moral  standard  in  their  com- 
munity, and  almost  without  an  excep- 
tion their  one  question  is,  "Just  what  can 
we  do?"  Now,  there  are  a  hundred 
things  they  can  do,  and  do  well,  and 
which  would  be  about  all  anyone  might 
do  if  in  their  place.  They  can  carefully 
distribute  the  best  purity  literature. 
They  can  arrange  for  lectures  on  purity 
by  competent  speakers.  They  can 
gather  about  them  young  lives  to  influ- 
ence for  righteousness  and  purity.  They 
can  co-operate  with  purity  organizations 
in  their  city  or  state.  They  can  present, 
in  a  judicious  manner,  purity  pledge 
cards  for  signing.  They  can  further  or- 
ganized effort  through  mothers'  meet- 
ings, boys'  purity  bands,  the  White  Cross 
and  White  Shield.  They  can  push  the 
matter  of  civic  righteousness — the  pass- 
age and  enforcement  of  good  laws,  the 
closing  of  all  evil  resorts.  They  can  do 
all  possible  to  suppress  the  bad  theatre, 
dance  and  other  harmful  and  degrading 
amusements.  They  can  see  that  all 
news-stands  are  purified  from  bad  litera- 
ture. They  can  stand  firmly  for  "no 
saloon.'1  They  can  assume  the  proper 
relation  and  attitude  toward  the  "  felled  " 


woman  and  the  fallen  man.  They  can 
encourage  and  support  rescue  work. 
Thus  we  might  go  on  indefinitely.  But 
none  of  these  things  will  they  do. 
Simply  because  they  have  a  sort  of  hazy 
idea,  that  there  is  some  great  plan,  some 
magic  method  by  which  their  community 
can  be  purified,  individually  and  socially, 
in  a  remarkably  short  time.  They  forget 
that  the  natural  order  is  preparation  of 
the  soil,  seed  sowing,  cultivation  and 
then  harvest.  They  want  a  very  large 
yield  and  want  it  at  once  from  very  feeble 
seed  sowing. 

A  second  reason  or  excuse  why  pastors 
and  others  do  nothing  for  purity  is  the 
fear  that  they  may  make  a  mistake. 
They  wish  to  wait  until  they  have  such 
perfect  equipment  that  a  mistake  is  im- 
possible, and  so  they  continue  to  wait, 
and  wait,  and  wait,  and  the  longer  they 
wait  the  less  secure  do  they  feel  with 
respect  to  their  preparation  for  this 
special  work,  and  as  someone  has  said 
recently  in  The  Light,  the  biggest  mis- 
take possible  to  make  is  to  delay  and  to 
do  nothing.  Gladstone  said:  "No  man 
ever  became  great  or  good  except  through 
many  and  great  mistakes."  Wayland 
said:  "The  only  people  who  make  no 
mistakes  are  dead  people.  I  saw  a  man 
last  week  who  has  not  made  a  mistake  in 
four  thousand  years.     He  was  an  Egyp- 
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tian  mummy."  If  you  are  in  earnest  do 
not  fear  mistakes  half  as  much  as  you 
fear  idleness. 

Of  course,  common  sense  is  necessary 
in  this  as  in  every  work.  A  certain 
amount  of  preparation  is  essential.  The 
one  may  be  acquired  and  the  other  se- 
cured very  quickly  by  one  who  is  in 
earnest  and  sincerely  asketh  of  the 
Father.  A  minister  wrote  us  some  time 
ago  stating  that  he  had  had  enough  of 
purity  work.  He  had  preached  a  very 
plain  and  powerful  sermon  on  social, 
purity  to  his  congregation  and  they  were 
up  in  arms  about  it.  The  whole  town 
was  stirred — but  stirred  the  wrong  way. 
He  had  sown  good  seed,  but  upon  un- 
prepared soil.  Probably  not  two  persons 
in  his  congregation  had  even  heard  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  purity  organ- 
ization, a  purity  periodical  or  a  rescue 
home.  They  thought  their  pastor  had 
done  an  unheard-of  thing.  Had  he  taken 
the  precaution  of  sending  to  his  leading 
people  a  copy  of  some  good  purity 
periodical  and  other  purity  literature 
and  thus  prepared  their  minds  and 
hearts  for  the  truth,  his  own  sermon 
would  have  met  a  more  kindly  recep- 
tion. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  shock 
people  into  activity.  Some  years  ago  we 
had  a  pastor  in  La  Crosse,  who  was  very 
little  interested  in  purity  work.  Did  not 
see  the  necessity  for  it.  His  wife  was  less 
interested.  But  one  day  he  came  very 
hurriedly  to  our  office  and  reported  that 
an  orphan  girl  who  was  a  member 'of  his 
church  had  suddenly  disappeared  and  he 
was  much  excited,  as  they  feared  some- 
thing bad  had  befallen  her.  I  went  with 
him  at  once  and  we  searched  the  city  for 
clues.  We  found  where  the  girl  had  been 
in  very  bad  company,  and  that  a  ticket 
had  been  sent  her  from  a  brothel-keeper 
in  St.  Paul.  Then,  by  telephone  and  tele- 
graph we  traced  her  to  St.  Paul  and 
located  her  in  a  house  of  shame  that  she 
had   deliberately  entered.      Her   pastor 


went  at  once  to  get  her  to  come  home, 
but  to  his  horror  she  would  not,  but  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  tell  him 
some  things  about  the  coldness  of  the 
church  and  how  she  had  been  mistreated. 
He  never  lacked  interest  in  purity  work 
after  that. 

One  pastor  writes  that  he  has  his 
church  simply  on  fire  for  purity  work, 
and  he  began  three  years  ago  by  relating 
to  them  a  case  of  rescue  in  connection 
with  a  rescue  home  in  his  state.  Now, 
each  year  they  take  up  a  collection  for 
this  same  home,  and  each  year  he  gets  a 
number  of  the  annual  reports  of  the 
home  for  distribution  among  his  people. 
From  the  interest  thus  aroused  a  ma- 
jority of  his  members  have  gone  on  and 
studied  about  the  white  slave  traffic  and 
other  phases  of  the  social  evil,  subscribed 
for  purity  publications,  bought  purity 
books,  until  to-day  there  is  not  a  man, 
woman,  boy  or  girl  in  his  congregation 
who  is  not  familiar  with  this  whole  sub- 
ject, and  best  of  all,  every  mother  and 
every  father  in  his  church  is  able  and 
anxious  to  properly  instruct  their  chil- 
dren in  the  "story  of  life,"  and  not  to  lie 
to  them  as  formerly.  This  pastor  writes 
that  there  is  a  wholesomeness  about  it  all 
that  is  refreshing  to  behold,  and  a  faith- 
fulness to  the  Church  he  has  never  seen 
elsewhere. 

The  church,  when  once  aroused  and 
awakened  on  this  subject,  will  be  all 
sufficient  to  solve  the  problems  connected 
with  impurity  in  all  social  and  individual 
life.  Her  principles,  religious  atmos- 
phere, the  power  of  prayer  and  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  fit  her  for  this 
service.  But  few  people  doubt  her 
ability  to  cope  with  it  successfully.  Will 
she  undertake  it?  Why  does  she  delay? 
She  has  already  undertaken  it  and  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  has  spoken  in  no 
uncertain  tone  from  many  quarters.  It 
now  remains  for  individual  pastors  and 
Christian  workers  to  "go  forward"  with 
the  work. 


The  Cure  of  Dyspepsia 


Dyspepsia  is  cured  by  muscular  exer- 
cise, voluntary  and  involuntary,  and  can- 
not be  cured  in  any  other  way,  because 


nothing  can  create  or  collect  gastric  juice 
except  exercise.  .  .  Nature  only  can 
make  it.— Dr.  W.  W.  Hall. 


Jesus  as  a  Physical  Culturist 

By  Harry  G.  Hcddcn 


RELIGION    AND    PHYSICAL    CULTURE    STAND     FOR 
SIMILAR  IDEALS.     CHRIST  LIVED  THE   SIMPLE  LIFE 


The  principles  of  practical  Christianity  that  apply  to  men  and  women  here  and  now  are 
practically  identical  with  those  which  are  being  advocated  by  this  publication.  We  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  every  organized  force  that  is  working  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 
"We  invite  every  religious  organization  to  investigate  the  work  of  the  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 
magazine.  It  stands  for  a  better  and  nobler  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  author  of  the 
article  which  follows  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  Jesus  Himself  was  a  physical  culturist — 
that  He  might  be  termed  a  pioneer  in  advocating  the  simple  life. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


BEFORE  we  take  up  the  study  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  a  physical  cultur- 
ist, it  will  probably  be  very  inter- 
esting and  highly  profitable  for  us 
to  consider  briefly  the  Bible  as  a  book  of 
human  health.     Why  not  so  study  the 
Bible?     Is  not  health  in  harmony  with 


God's     purposes; 


Is     not     health     in 


harmony  with  Nature's  laws? 

For  centuries,  enthusiastic  theologians 
have  used — or  misused — the  Bible  a,s  a 
club  with  which  to 
belabor  one  anoth- 
er in  the  arena  of 
doctrinal  dispute. 
For  what  purpose  ? 
Principally  for  the 
purpose  of  either 
defending  or  des- 
troying profound 
theories  concern- 
ing puzzling  ques- 
tions which  the 
mind  of  man  is  not 
capable  of  grasp- 
ing fully,  and  set- 
tling perfectly,  and 
which  in  any  event 
have  but  very  little 
vital  relation  to 
mans'  highest  wel- 
fare. 

To  be  sure,  it 
would  be  extreme- 
ly unfair  to  claim 
that  all  this  doc- 
trinal disputation 
has    been    useless, 


that  none  of  it  has  been  beneficial  to  man 
— in  fact,  it  would  be  deplorable  folly  to 
make  such  a  claim.  Some  of  the  world's 
greatest  benefactors  have  been  men  who 
devoted  their  whole  life  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  some  doctrinal  idea ;  and  some  of 
these  fierce  disputes  have  resulted  in 
great  good  for  mankind.  Nevertheless,  a 
very  large  per  cent,  of  these  disputed 
questions  are  evidently  non-essential ;  and 
a  very  large  percentage  of  these  doctrinal 
wranglings  are  even 


nonsensical, 
any  rate, 


Head  and  bust  of  Christ  by  Heck,  showing 
shoulders  of  a  breadth  that  would  accom- 
pany a  superior  physique. 


At 
a  study 
of  the  Bible  as  a 
guide  for  right  liv- 
ing is  both  inter- 
esting and  uplift- 
ing. 

They  greatly 
wrong  the  Bible, 
who  consider  it  as 
a  book  of  laws  in- 
tended to  deprive 
man  of  liberty  and 
enjoyment.  They 
greatly  wrong 
Christianity,  who 
imagine  that  it  is 
a  philosophy  of 
shriveling  senti- 
ment, a  system  of 
restraining  pre- 
cepts tending  to 
make  a  man's  life 
narrow  and  void  of 
happiness.  They 
greatly      wrong 
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From  the  painting — "  Christ  Raising  the  Daughter  of  Jairus," — by  A,  Keller, 


Christ,  who  think  that  He  came  into 
the  world  to  bind  grievous  burdens 
upon  men  and  to  make  them  slaves. 
They  greatly  wrong  God,  who  look 
upon  Him  as  a  mighty  maker  of 
arbitrary  and  merciless  laws,  which 
He  has  established  for  the  purpose  of 
frightening  men  into  being  good  and 
punishing  them  for  being  bad.  To  be 
sure,  God  has  made  stern,  unswerving 
laws;  but  He  has  made  them  for  the 
good  of  man,  for  the  guidance  of  man  out 
of  the  dismal  swamp  of  sin  and  sorrow, 
of  wickedness  and  weakness,  into  the 
bright  and  healthful  uplands  of  righteous- 
ness and  strength,  of  virtue  and  of  joy. 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  make 
lighter  the  burdens  of  men,  and  to  set 
them  free  from  the  slavery  of  ignorance 
and  sin.  He  came  to  teach  us  how  to 
gain  true  liberty,  and  to  help  us  to  grow, 
through  obedience  to  the  laws  of  right 
living,  into  the  very  highest  form  of  free- 
dom. Christianity  is  a  system  of  inspir- 
ing precepts,  a  philosophy  of  ennobling 
sentiment,  which  tends  to  make  a  man's 
life  broader,  deeper,  and  overflowing 
with  supreme  happiness.  Finally,  the 
Bible  is  a  book  of  laws  intended  for  man's 
greatest  development,  for  man's  perfect 
liberty,  for  man's  most  sublime  joy. 
^What  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 


great  code  of  moral  laws  given  to  the 
Hebrew  people  in  an  age  of  long  ago? 
Were  these  intended  for  the  Jews  alone  ? 
Were  these  laws  arbitrarily  established 
at  the  time  they  were  first  spoken  or 
written?  Underlying  these  statutes  are 
principles  of  law,  which  existed  at  the 
time  of  this  world's  beginning.  These 
laws  were  not  created  for  any  special 
people;  they  were  created  for  all  man- 
kind. Furthermore,  careful  study  proves 
or  at  least  suggests,  that  these  laws  are 
very  largely  laws  of  health,  and  that,  as 
such,  they  are  of  vital  importance  to 
every  human  being. 

Again,  what  about  the  ceremonial  laws 
of  the  Jewish  people,  those  laws  having 
to  do  with  religious  rites  and  national 
customs  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews  as  a 
peculiar,  exclusive  people?  Were  these 
entirely  ceremonial?  Were  there  no 
helpful  principles  back  of  the  ceremonial 
practices,  no  valuable  truths  back  of  the 
many  symbols?  To  be  sure,  many  of 
those  ancient  customs  would  be  worth- 
less to  us  to-day,  and  insofar  as  they 
were  merely  formal  as  practiced  by  the 
people,  they  were  valueless  then.  Mere 
formality,  without  law  and  without  life, 
is  always  worthless.  We  must  concede 
these  facts.  Nevertheless,  we  can  learn 
many  practical,  helpful,  wholesome  les- 
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sons  by  studying  the  principles  under- 
lying customs  and  ceremonies  which 
often  seem  to  be  merely  formal,  mean- 
ingless, and  lifeless,  and  often  are  such. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  a  con- 
crete example  of  one  peculiarly  Jewish 
law,  which  is  of  scientific  value  to  all 
mankind.  Scientists  tell  us  that  those 
kinds  of  meat  condemned  by  the  Jewish 
law  of  diet  are  to  a  great  extent  un- 
wholesome, and  that  those  commended 
by  this  law  are  the  most  healthful  kinds 
of  meat.  Is  it  not  at  least  reasonable  to 
assume  that  this  law  of  diet  was  based 
partly,  if  not  principally  or  even  entirely, 
upon  science  and  rational  consideration. 
At  any  rate  the  law  contains  much  of 
scientific  sense. 

This  law  condemns  the  use  of  pork  as  a 
food.       Why?       Merely     because     God 
wished  His  chosen  people  to  distinguish 
themselves    formally    and    ceremonially 
from  the  Gentiles?     If  so,  then  perhaps 
God    condemned    drunkenness    for    the 
same  reason.    Was  pork  healthful  for  the 
Gentiles  and  harmful  for  the  Jews?     If 
so,  then  perhaps  intoxicating  liquor  was 
the  same.     Science  tells  us  that  pork  is 
not  a  wholesome  food.     If  religion  were 
to  tell  us  that  pork  is  a  wholesome  food, 
then  science  and  religion  would 
be  in  war  over  still  another  point. 
The   author  feels,  however,  that 
there   ought   to  be   no  war  be- 
tween true  science  and  true  reli- 
gion.    On  the  contrary,  science 
ought  to  be  deeply  religious,  and 
religion     ought     to     be     highly 
scientific;   and  both  ought 
to  be  used  for  the  better-  i 

ment  of  the  human   race.       ^ 

Seemingly  overlooking 
the  real  signifi- 
cance of  Peter's 
vision  (Acts  x:9- 
16),  in  which  he 
saw  "a  certain  ves- 
sel descending,  as 
it  were  a  great 
sheet,  let  down  by 
four  corners  upon 
the  earth,  wherein 
were  all  manner  of 
four-footed  beasts 
and  creepingthings 
of   the   earth    and  From  the  Painting 


birds  of  the  heaven."  Some  people  try 
to  make  this  vision  a  clear  and  positive 
demonstration  of  the  divine  approval  of 
pork.  Why  not  use  it  to  justify  our  eat- 
ing snakes,  lizards,  buzzards,  and 
skunks?  The  purpose  of  this  vision, 
very  evidently,  was  to  teach  Peter  that 
he  was  to  preach  not  only  to  the  Jews, 
but  also  to  the  Gentiles.  It  had  no  bear- 
ing upon  the  value  or  purity  of  pork. 

Thus  far,  I  have  been  trying  to  em- 
phasize the  great  need  of  using  the  Bible 


— "  Christ  in  Gethsemane,"  by  Ekhiska* 


A  painting  of  Christ  by  F,  Brockmann  that  depicts  superior  physical  development. 
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as  a  guide  for  right  living.  Surely,  the 
supreme  purpose  of  the  Bible  is  to  teach 
man  his  right  relationship  to  God  and  to 
his  fellow-man.  In  the  Bible,  therefore, 
we  may  expect  to  find  precepts  and 
principles  and  examples  of  the  certain 
reward  of  living  in  harmony  with  Na- 
ture's laws  of  health,  and  the  inevitable 
penalty  of  living  in  disobedience  to  those 
laws.  We  have  already  considered  some 
of  these  precepts  and  principles;  now 
let  us  call  to  mind  a  few  striking  ex- 
amples. 

In  the  lives  of  such  men  and  women  as 
Abraham,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses,  Joshua, 
Samson,  Samuel,  Ruth,  Esther,  David, 
Solomon,  Elijah,  Jezebel,  Daniel,  Zac- 
harias,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  John  the  Bapt- 
ist, Peter,  Paul,  James,  and  John,  we 
have    examples    of    healthful    and    un- 


healthful  habits  of  life,  obedience  and 
disobedience,  the  rewards  of  righteous- 
ness and  the  evil  consequences  of  sin, 
examples  of  right  living  and  of  wrong 
living.  In  addition  to  all  these  ex- 
amples, and  many  others,  we  find  in  this 
precious  Book,  the  world's  one  example 
of  the  perfect  life,  perfect  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  health  and  purity  and  power, 
perfect  in  love  toward  God  and  man, 
perfect  in  loyalty  to  truth,  perfect  in  ser- 
vice to  mankind.  Let  us  study,  there- 
fore, carefully  and  conscientiously,  the 
life  of  this  perfect  man. 

One  of  the  biographers  of  Jesus,  in 
writing  of  His  boyhood,  gives  us  this 
suggestive  statement:  "Jesus  advanced 
in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with 
God  and  men"  (Luke  2:52).  Do  all 
boys  grow  that  way?      Do   all   have   a 


Raising  of  Lazarus/'  from  the  painting  by  L.  Dei  Pionabo* 
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chance  thus  to  grow  into  strong,  pure, 
useful  manhood?  Does  the  average 
young  man  of  to-day  so  live  as  to  please 
God  and  serve  men? 

What  was  the  purpose  of  Christ's  life? 
Why  did  He  do  the  things  He  did,  teach 
the  things  He  taught,  live  the  life  He 
lived?  Why  did  He  come  into  the  world, 
anyway?  He  came  to  teach  us  God's 
laws  and  God's  love,  to  teach  us  to  wor- 
ship God  not  in  a  merely  formal  way,  but 
"in  spirit  and  truth,"  to  help  us  to  gain 
the  highest  possible  development  as  men 
and  women,  to  lead  us  into  perfect  free- 
dom, sublime  service,  supreme  happi- 
ness, to  give  us  "the  life  which  is  life 
indeed." 

"Think  not  that  I  came  to  destroy  the 
law  or  the  prophets:-.  I  came  not  to  de- 
stroy, but  to  fulfill."  Christ  came,  then, 
to  fulfil  the  law;  and  He  did  fulfil  the 
law.  Thus  He  lived  a  perfectly  pure  and 
sinless  life.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  Christ  lived  also  a  very  healthful 
life  in  every  way.  In  fulfilling  the  law, 
He  gained  both  purity  and  power. 
Fortunately,  that  false  and  foolish  idea 
that  Christ  was  physically  weak  and 
effeminate  is  rapidly  coming  to  its  long- 
deserved  destruction.  Thinking  people 
are  more  and  more  coming  to  consider 
Christ  as  a  superb  specimen  of  strong, 
rugged  manhood.  Gentleness  is  not  op- 
posed to  strength;  neither  is  sympathy 
a  certain  indication  of  weakness.  True 
gentleness  and  true  sympathy  are  na- 
tural expressions  of  true  strength.  The 
same  Jesus  who  had  compassion  on  the 
multitudes,  who  gathered  about  Him  in 
loving  tenderness  the  little  children,  and 
who,  in  deep  sympathy,  wept  at  the 
grave  of  Lazarus,  also  fought  and  con- 
quered all  the  fierce  temptations  of  the 
flesh,  drove  from  the  temple  the  greedy 
money-changers,  hurled  at  the  hypo- 
critical Pharisees  those  stern  and  terrible 
condemnations,  and  finally  laid  down 
His  life  in  His  loyalty  to  truth  and  in 
His  love  for  man.  Yes,  Jesus  obeyed, 
fulfilled,  and  expressed  God's  laws,  Na- 
ture's laws,  of  right  living,  of  growing 
into  perfect  manhood. 

In  the  second  place,  Christ  came  into 
the  world  to  teach  love ;  and  He  taught 
love  in  its  truest,  purest,  noblest  sense. 
His  life  was  a  constant  expression  of  love 


supreme.  When  asked  which  was  the 
greatest  commandment,  Christ  did  not 
say,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  or  "Thou 
shalt  not  steal."  No,  He  did  not  quote 
one  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  In- 
stead, He  set  forth  that  great  principle, 
which  underlies  all  the  Ten  Command- 
ments and  all  the  laws  of  justice,  purity, 
and  right  living.  "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind, 
and  with  all  thy  strength.  The  second  is 
this,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.  There  is  none  other  command- 
ment greater  than  these."  Of  course 
not.  If  a  man  loves  God  as  he  ought, 
loves  his  neighbor  as  he  ought,  and  loves 
himself  as  he  ought,  will  he  sin  against 
himself,  against  his  neighbor,  or  against 
God?  Will  not  all  those  who  strive 
earnestly  and  sensibly  to  obey  this  law 
of  love  seek  diligently  to  learn  the  laws 
of  health  and  development  and  struggle 
bravely  to  live  in  harmony  with  those 
laws? 

Christ  came  to  do  more  than  to  teach 
us  law  and  love.  He  came  to  set  us  free 
from  the  slavery  of  sin  and  to  lead  us  into 
freedom  in  the  truth,  to  give  us  that  true 
liberty  which  law  and  love  and  knowl- 
edge produce.  "Everyone  that  com- 
mitteth  sin  is  the  bondservant  of  sin." 
"  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free."  What  stronger 
ally  of  slavery  and  sickness  and  sin  is 
there  than  ignorance?  What  more 
deadly  enemy  of  law  and  liberty  and 
love?  Is  it  not  knowledge  of  the  truth 
that  sets  us  free  from  the  enslaving 
power  of  perverted  passion?  Is  not 
prudery,  which  is  both  product  and  pro- 
ducer of  ignorance,  one  of  the  most 
monstrous  foes  of  purity? 

Christ  wants  us  to  be  pure,  not  pru- 
dish; He  wants  us  to  be  masters  of  all 
our  appetites  and  passions,  not  their 
slaves.  Let  us  rejoice  that  the  most 
earnest  Christians,  the  strongest,  noblest, 
purest,  most  useful  men  and  women  in 
the  world,  are  coming  to  see  that  it  is 
both  a  sacred  duty  and  a  sublime 
privilege  to  teach  the  purposes,  princi- 
ples, and  powers  of  the  sexual  element  of 
man's  nature.  Let  us  rejoice  that  "the 
pure  in  heart"  are  able  to  "see  God"  in 
the  human  body,  in  marriage,  in  mother- 
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hood,  in  fatherhood,  in  childhood.  Let 
us  rejoice  that  we  are  learning  how  to 
live,  and  how  to  love.  Let  us  be  deeply 
grateful  for  the  laws  of  love  and  life; 
let  us  be  very  conscientious  in  studying 
and  in  teaching  these  laws.  Let  us  seek 
truth  earnestly,  and  follow  truth  faith- 
fully. 

In  a  powerful  discourse  upon  a  few  of 
the  Ten  Commandments,  Christ  set  forth 
in  a  strong,  striking,  and  helpful  way  the 
great  importance  of  right  thinking,  the 
deep  need  of  purity  of  heart.  He  taught 
that  it  is  sin  not  only  to  commit  murder, 
but  even  to  be  angry  with  a  person.  He 
taught  that  it  is  a  sin  not  only  to  commit 
adultery,  but  even  to  look  upon  a 
woman  lustfully.  He  taught  that  it  is 
not  the  deed  alone,  but  also  the  motive 
back  of  the  deed  that  counts;  that  it  is 
not  alone  the  overt  act,  but  the  thought 
of  the  heart,  even  though  not  expressed 
in  outward  act,  that  either  harms  or 
helps.  "He  that  is  faithful  in  a  very 
little  is  faithful  also  in  much:  and  he  that 
is  unrighteous  in  a  very  little  is  unright- 
eous also  in  much." 

In  fulfilling  the  highest  laws,  in  expres- 
sing the  deepest  love,  in  pointing  out  the 
principles  of  the  truest  liberty,  Christ 
has  revealed  to  us  the  secrets  of  the 
fullest,  freest,  noblest  life  possible,  the 
life  of  greatest  health  and  happiness  and 
helpfulness,  the  life  most  natural,  the 
life  most  powerful,  the  life  most  nearly 
perfect.     All  He  taught  He  lived. 

How  about  Christ  as  a  physical  cul- 
turist?  Am  I  wandering  from  my  sub- 
ject? No,  I  am  staying  as  close  to  the 
subject  as  I  can;  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  I  have  thus  far  presented  a  life 
pleasing  and  inspiring  to  every  man  and 
woman  truly  interested  in  the  highest 
development  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. 

To  be  sure,  I  have  not  said  anything 
about  the  work  which  Jesus  did;  and  I 
have  not  related  any  incidents  to  prove 
that  He  was  a  physical  culturist.  I  must 
not  take  the  time  or  ask  the  space  either 
to  set  forth  specific  incidents  indicating 
the  physical-culture  life  of  Christ,  or  to 
describe  in  detail  the  work  he  did.  I 
shall  try,  however,  to  present  briefly  and 
helpfully  both  His  work  and  His  habits  of 
life. 


As  He  went  about  among  the  people  of 
Palestine,  healing  the  afflicted,  comfort- 
ing the  broken-hearted,  commending  the 
humble  and  condemning  the  haughty, 
cheering  the  oppressed  and  chiding  the 
oppressors,  sympathizing  with  the  sor- 
rowful and  rejoicing  with  the  glad.  He 
warned  men  against  sin  and  weakness 
and  held  ever  before  them  righteousness 
and  strength.  He  tried  to  lead  them 
away  from  the  dark  paths  of  sickness, 
sorrow,  and  despair,  out  into  the  sunny 
highway  of  health,  and  happiness,  and 
hope.  He  "came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister."  He  "went  about 
doing  good." 

What  about  the  habits  of  Jesus'  life? 
Evidently,  very  evidently,  He  lived  a 
simple,  outdoor,  natural,  healthful  life — 
a  physical  culture  life,  if  you  please.  He 
loved  Nature.  He  loved  the  flowers,  the 
birds,  the  brooks,  the  mountains,  and 
the  hills.  As  he  walked  from  village  to 
village,  he  watched  the  farmer  sowing 
his  grain,  the  shepherd  tending  his 
sheep.  He  lived  a  very  busy  life;  but 
He  took  time  to  rest.  Before  He  began 
His  public  life,  He  worked  at  the  car- 
penter's trade.  When  He  began  His 
public  life,  He  had  a  strong,  healthy 
body,  a  body  capable  of  enduring  hard- 
ship, exposure,  and  other  severe  demands 
upon  His  strength. 

Surely,  as  in  the  Bible  we  find  the  laws 
of  health  and  right  living,  so,  in  the  life 
of  Jesus,  we  find  the  one  perfect  example 
of  a  life  lived  in  harmony  with  these  laws. 
The  principles  He  lived  and  taught,  His 
apostles  emphasized  and  enlarged  upon. 
So,  in  the  Bible,  the  greatest  of  all  books, 
we  find  principles  opposing  everything 
which  tends  to  defile  or  deform  the  body 
and  supporting  everything  which  tends 
to  develop  and  ennoble  the  body.  Obedi- 
ence to  these  principles  tends  to  make  a 
man  more  a  man,  a  woman  more  a  wo- 
man. To  those  who  are  seeking  health 
and  happiness,  purity  and  power,  I  com- 
mend this  priceless  Book.  To  every  man 
and  woman,  to  every  boy  and  girl,  I 
earnestly  commend  the  life  and  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ,  the  carpenter  of 
Nazareth,  the  peasant  of  Palestine,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  the  perfect  man.  In 
Him,  are  law,  and  love,  and  liberty,  and 
life. 
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Horace  Fletcher,  the  world  renowned  mastication    expert  —  a   scientist  whose  original 
research  has  aroused  the  attention  of  the  entire  civilized  world. 


An  Interview  with  the  Mastication  Expert 

By  Herbert  M.  Lome 

HOW    HORACE    FLETCHER    IS    CONDUCTING    HIS    PROPAGANDA    OF 
"DIETETIC  RIGHTEOUSNESS"  ON  THE  EAST  SIDE  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Physical  culturists  everywhere  are  greatly  interested  in  mastication.  Horace  Fletcher  is 
recognized  throughout  the  English-speaking  world  as  the  mastication  expert.  He  has  made 
sc  many  elaborate  experiments  and  has  given  to  the  world  so  much  valuable  knowledge  on 
this  one  important  subject,  that  he  well  deserves  this  title.  He  is  a  splendid  example  of  well- 
preserved  manhood,  and  his  own  fine  physique  furnishes  remarkable  proof  of  the  superior 
value  of  his  theories.  The  following  interview  will  undoubtedly  be  of  interest. — Bernarr 
Hacfadden. 


IT  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Saibante  Palace 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice,  to  East 
Thirty-first  Street,  New  York,  for 
the  first  is  one  of  the  show  places  of 
the  famous  Italian  city,  while  the  second 
is  or  was,  a  typical  section  of  the  tene- 
ment house  district  of  the  malodorous 
East  Side.  Also,  there  is  a  vast  distinc- 
tion socially  and  as  to  environments  be- 
tween the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  and 
the  Phipps  model  houses,  which  are  to 
be  found  below  First  Avenue  and  within 
a  block  or  so  of  the  East  River  on  the 
street  just  named.  Yet  Horace  Fletcher, 
"the  man  who  has  taught  the  world  to 
masticate, "  has  vacated  in  turn  both  the 
picturesque  palace  and  the  famous 
hostelry  for  one  of  the  "model  houses "■ — 
all  to  the  end  of  furthering  the  propo- 
ganda  of  "dietetic  righteousness,"  with 
which  his  name  is  identified. 

Mr.  Fletcher  and  his  associates — of 
which  he  has  several —  are  now  engaged 
in  devising  plans  whereby  people  in 
general  and  children  in  particular  may 
be  taught  the  methods  ordained  by  Na- 
ture for  the  right  way  of  eating  and 
assimilating  food.  Naturally,  a  good 
deal  of  the  information  needed  for  these 
plans,  can  only  be  obtained  by  experi- 
ment, and  hence  much  of  the  current 
work  is  on  these  lines.  Also,  Mr.  Fletcher 
believes  that  those  with  limited  incomes 
are  if  anything  more  in  want  of  "Flet- 
cherism"  than  are  they  who  are  more 
happily-placed  in  a  financial  sense,  for 
the  reason  that  there  is  an  economic 
phase  to  the  proper  mastication  of 
nutrients,  which  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  man  or  woman  who  has  to  scheme 
to  get  the  most  satisfying  returns  for 
dollars  and  cents  spent  for  table  pur- 


poses. It  is  claimed  that  the  adoption  of 
the  Fletcher  principles  will  save  the 
table  provider  anywhere  from  25%  to 
50%  of  the  total  expenditures.  The 
importance  of  the  movement  from  this 
view-point  alone  then,  will  be  apparent. 
This  is  saying  nothing  about  the  other 
praiseworthy  considerations  involved. 

Just  a  word  about  the  Phipps  houses, 
in  view  of  the  bearing  which  they  have 
on  the  plans  of  Mr.  Fletcher.  When,  a 
few.  years  ago,  Mr.  Phipps,  a  wealthy  and 
philanthropic  man,  determined  to  erect 
these  buildings,  East  Thirty-first  Street,  or 
at  least  that  section  of  it  in  question,  had 
an  unenviable  reputation  in  police  circles 
and  among  the  officials  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  Morally  and  hygienically  it  was 
of  evil  repute.  It  was  representative  of 
some  of  the  worst  phases  of  the  worst  life 
of  the  East  Side.  Now  Mr.  Phipps  seems 
to  have  thought  that  much  of  this 
lamentable  condition  arose  from  sur- 
roundings and  environments.  So  he 
determined  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
evils  with  the  aid  of  his  architects.  The 
results  took  the  form  of  the  houses  which 
bear  his  name.  They  are  handsome, 
spacious  and  hygienic  throughout.  The 
internal  fittings  and  arrangements  would 
do  good  to  the  soul  of  the  most  ardent 
physical  culturist.  Every  room  in  every 
flat  is  lighted  by  one  or  two  windows. 
The  walls  of  halls  and  rooms  are  artistic- 
ally painted  instead  of  being  papered. 
The  floors  are  of  hard-wood,  and  rugs 
and  carpets  are  the  exception.  While 
the  flats  are  small,  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  "stuffiness"  in  any  one  of  them. 
Flowers  and  cheerfulness  abound.  The 
houses  furnish  proof  positive  that  man- 
kind takes  color  from  its  surroundings. 
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With  the  erection  of  the  structures,  the 
tone  and  reputation  of  the  neighborhood 
began  to  improve  forthwith.  At  present, 
East  Thirty-first  Street  or  at  least  that 
part  of  it  under  discussion,  is  one  of  the 
most  orderly  and  reputable  in  the  city. 
The  houses  too,  because  of  their  beauty, 
comfort  and  reasonable  rates,  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  writers,  artists 
and  teachers,  with  the  result  that  a  small 
colony  of  such  are  to  be  found  within 
them.  As  the  majority  of  these  persons 
are  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Fletcher's 
principles  and  stand  ready  to  aid  him 
when  the  occasion  arises,  he  appreciates 
the  benefit  of  having  such  neighbors. 

But  the  main  advantage  of  the  loca- 
tion appears  to  be  this:  that  while  the 
residents  round  about  are  precisely  those 
to  whom  the  propaganda  for  economic 
reasons,  most  practically  appeals,  at  the 
same  time  they  are  willing,  even  anxious 
to  receive  the  instructions  which  are 
given  to  them  or  their  children  at  the 
Fletcher  class-rooms.  Not  always  does 
the  reformer  thus  meet  with  the  support 
of  those  whom  he  is  seeking  to  benefit. 
On  the  contrary,  he  but  too  often  has  to 
overcome  prejudice  and  suspicion  before 
he  can  convince  the  community  of  his 
sincerity.  With  Mr.  Fletcher,  however, 
it  seems  to  be  different.  That  he  is  so 
pleasantly  placed  in  this  respect  is,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  the  result  of  the  sensible 
methods  used  to  bring  the  teachings  of 
"Fletcherism"  before  the  classes  and 
meetings.    But  more  of  this  later. 

Mr.  Fletcher  has  two  flats  in  the 
Phipps  houses,  one  of  which  he  uses  as  a 
meeting  hall  and  class-room,  and  the 
other,  on  the  floor  above,  for  residential, 
reception  and  study  purposes.  The  first 
flat  mentioned  is  numbered  13,  and  the 
reformer  will  tell  you  with  a  chuckle  that 
he  signed  the  lease  for  it  on  a  Friday. 
Which  goes  to  show  that  he  isn't  super- 
stitious. It  was  in  the  upper  flat  that  a 
representative  of  Physical  Culture 
was  recently  welcomed  by  the  "mastica- 
tion man"  and  that  too,  in  a  character- 
istically cordial  and  whole-hearted  man- 
ner. If  Fletcherism  did  nothing  else  but 
produce  hale  and  wholesome  personali- 
ties such  as  that  possessed  by  its  founder, 
it  would  be  worthy  of  praise  and  experi- 
ment. 


The  picture  which  goes  with  this 
article  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
facial  looks  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  but  it  fails 
to  yield  a  hint  of  the  curious  charm  of  his 
expression,  his  conversation,  his  voice 
and  his  mannerisms.  And  above  all, 
you  feel  when  talking  to  him,  that  you 
are  in  the  presence  of  an  embodiment  of 
absolute  health.  The  effect  on  the 
writer  was  exhilarating,  something  like 
that  which  one  experiences  on  a  bright 
May  morning  at  the  seaside.  And  the 
more  you  talk  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  more 
emphatic  does  the  spell  of  this  wonderful 
healthfulness  of  his  become.  That  this 
is  no  flight  of  fancy  on  the  writer's 
part  was  proven  by  the  fact  that 
several  persons  who  had  met  Mr. 
Fletcher,  confessed  to  similar  sensations. 

Somebody  has  said  that  Mr.  Fletcher 
looks  like  one  of  the  Cheery ble  Brothers 
in  Nicholas  Nickleby.  The  simile  is  apt. 
There  is  the  same  halo  of  white  hair,  the 
smoothly  shaven  and  benevolent  face, 
the  ruddy  complexion,  the  sturdy  figure. 
But  it  is  doubtful  if  either  of  the  Brothers 
possessed  the  superb  physique  or  the 
abounding  health  with  which  their  pro- 
totype is  blessed. 

"  I've  got  exactly  an  hour's  leisure  be- 
tween engagements"  said  Mr.  Fletcher, 
"  and  that  hour  belongs  to  you.  Tell  me 
what  I  can  say  to  you  or  do  for  you? " 

He  led  the  way  into  his  little  library 
and  pulled  forward  a  big,  comfortable 
Mission  chair.  All  around  were  evi- 
dences of  the  busy  life  of  the  propogand- 
ist.  Book-shelves,  paper  racks,  piles  of 
manuscript,  books  and  pamphlets  by  the 
hundreds,  a  desk  covered  with  the  be- 
longings and  impedimenta  of  the  literary 
man,  proof-sheets,  works  of  reference, 
maps  and  so  forth  were  on  every  hand. 
Across  the  hall,  was  the  reception  room 
and  here  again,  the  furniture  was  few  as 
to  articles,  plain  in  design  and  solid  in 
execution.  There  were  no  carpets  on  the 
floors  and  the  painted  walls  were  bare 
save  for  a  few  choice  etchings  and  en- 
gravings. Yet  the  total  effect  was  that 
of  comfort  and  completeness.  Somehow 
or  other,  the  flat  appeared  to  reflect  the 
personality  of  its  tenant. 

Came  a  ring  at  the  hall-door.  Mr. 
Fletcher  excused  himself  and  answered 
the  summons.    There  was  a  brief  conver- 
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sation  with  somebody  outside  and  he 
presently  returned  beaming  as  to  face 
and  laden  as  to  right  hand.  "  I  have  the 
best  of  neighbors"  he  said  with  a  smile 
"here's  a  good  soul  who  has  just  received 
some  real  country  butter  from  somebody. 
The  first  thing  she  does  is  to  bring  me 
some  of  it,  for  she  knows  how  fond  I  am 
of  just  this  kind  of  butter."  And  with 
another  burst  of  sunshine  illuminating 
his  features — the  Fletcher  smile  is  just 
like  sunshine,  you  know — he  put  the  gift 
in  the  tiny  ice-box  in  the  equally  tiny 
kitchen. 

"  Now  "  said  he  "what  do  you  want  me 
to  talk  about?  The  status  of  the  move- 
ment and  why  I  have  deserted  Venice 
and  Fifth  Avenue  for  the  East  Side? 
Something  about  the  scope  and  meaning 
and  effects  of  the  principles  which  I  ad- 
vocate, eh?  Why,  my  dear  sir,  the 
latter  phase  of  the  subject  alone  would 
fill  a  half  dozen  numbers  of  Physical  Cul- 
ture. Dietetic  righteousness  is  closely 
identified  with  considerations  of  morality, 
intellectual  and  spiritual  development, 
economic  conditions,  the  attitude  of  the 
individual  toward  the  community  and 
the  law  and  so  forth.  But  let  us  go  back 
to  the  first  of  your  queries." 

Mr.  Fletcher  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
trouser  pockets  and  lolled  back  in  his 
chair.  ' '  It  was  in  1 898  that  we  began  our 
propaganda  for  improved  human  effici- 
ency based  upon  those  means  of  dietetic 
reform  with  which  my  name  is  identified. 
For  three  years  it  made  no  progress, 
whatever,  in  fact  and  apart  from  a  few, 
it  was  laughed  at  whenever  it  was 
mentioned.  However,  we  who  had 
tested  the  truths  concerned  were  not  dis- 
couraged, but  continued  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  advance  especially  among  men 
of  scientific  note.  The  outcome  was  and 
is,  eminently  satisfactory.  My  claims  for 
the  new  theory  of  mastication  and  nutri- 
tion have  been  substantiated  by  experi- 
ments conducted  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  England;  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity; at  the  McLean  Asylum,  for  the  In- 
sane, Waverly,  Mass. ;  at  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan  and  at  several  other  times  and 
places  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
These  demonstrations  were  so  conclusive 
in  regard  to  the  remarkable  economy  in 
nutrition  that  waited  on  the  system,  that 


many  persons  were  induced  to  privately 
follow  the  simple  directions  for  securing 
the  benefits  promised;  and  in  every  in- 
stance with  profitable  results.  From  this 
period  dates  the  general  popularity  of 
'  Fletcherizing ' — to  use  the  term  with 
which  I  have  been  honored.  As  indica- 
tive of  the  manner  in  which  the  propo- 
ganda  is  now  regarded  in  certain  quar- 
ters, the  Chautauqua  Association  has 
made  arrangements  with  me  to  the  end 
of  my  delivering  a  series  of  lectures ;  the 
subject  has  received  the  endorsement  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Benevolent  Brother- 
hoods, and  Father  M.  J.  Higgins,  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  Philadelphia,  has  issued 
a  circular  in  which  he  says  that:  '  We  feel 
that  '  Fletcherism '  is  worthy  searching 
investigation  by  the  great  lay  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church,  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  and  also  by  the  Conference  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  the  Total  Ab- 
stinence Beneficial  Societies,  with  a  view 
to  introducing  its  benefits  to  all  our  peo- 
ple .  .  .  Our  people  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  wonderful  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  this  great  economic 
truth,  and  the  results  will  be  of  inestim- 
able value  to  everyone  who  aims  to  se- 
cure health  and  the  happiness  which 
waits  on  it.'" 

"Then  again,  the  publication,  The 
Christian  Endeavor  World,  has  made  me 
one  of  its  associate  editors.  This  means 
that  the  interest  of  the  influential  body 
of  Christian  Endeavorers  will  be  en- 
listed in  the  movement.  The  basic 
principles  of  the  movement  have  been 
confirmed  by  physiologists  and  physi- 
cians the  world  over.  In  some  instances 
the  confirmation  has  been  without  quali- 
fication; in  others  it  has  taken  a  tenta- 
tive form.  But  only  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances has  an  attempt  been  made  to  con- 
tradict it,  and  then  unsuccessfully.  I 
have  had  the  gratification  of  being 
entered  among  the  'men  of  science'  of 
the  Carnegie  Institute,  and  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  is,  so  I  am  told,  to  elect  me  as  a 
'fellow'.  Lastly,  there  is  the  general  in- 
terest which  the  public  is  evincing  in  the 
matter,  and  this  is  most  gratifying  to  me. 
That  the  public  is  so  interested  is,  I  be- 
lieve in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  man- 
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ner  in  which  the  movement  has  been 
treated  by  the  press  of  this  country  and 
abroad.  In  this  connection,  I  desire  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  way  in 
which  the  editor  of  Physical  Culture, 
Mr.  Bernarr  Macfadden,  has  consistently 
handled  our  dietetic  reform.  From  the 
first  to  last,  he  has  preached  the  gospel  of 
thorough  mastication,  and — if  my  recol- 
lection serves  me  right — he  has  declared 
that  no  one  can  become  an  athlete  or 
even  enjoy  normal  health  if  he  neglects  to 
properly  use  his  teeth.  In  this  he  is  ab- 
solutely right,  and  in  this  too,  he  and  I 
are  one.  Physical  Culture  has  done  its 
share  in  the  dietetic  reformation  which 
is  now  at  hand." 

Mr.  Fletcher  paused  and  drummed 
with  his  fingers  on  the  arm  of  his  chair 
thoughtfully.  "I  hope"  he  went  on, 
"that  Physical  Culture  readers  will 
not  think  from  what  I  have  just  said  that 
I  am  vain-glorious  in  regard  to  the 
growing  success  of  the  movement.  I  am 
not,  I  assure  you.  That  which  I  have 
told  you  about  the  endorsements  which 
have  come  to  me  personally,  are  only 
gratifying  to  me  because  they  prove  that 
the  world  at  large  is  waking  up  to  its 
dietetic  duty  to  itself.  That  is  all — the 
personal  equation  does  not  enter  into  it 
in  the  slightest  as  far  as  my  own  feelings 
are  concerned. 

"  Now  as  to  your  next  question.  Well, 
I  have  located  myself  and  my  quarters 
on  East  Thirty- first  Street  because,  so  it 
seems  to  me,  that  it  is  here  and  in  locali- 
ties like  it,  that  we  shall  find  the  most 
fertile  field  for  our  propaganda.  Theories 
and  experiments  may  be  successfully 
conducted  abroad  and  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
but  the  practical  application  of  both  is 
only  possible  right  among  the  people 
whom  they  are  supposed  to  benefit. 
Now  I  don't  hold  rosy  and  impracticable 
ideas  about  spreading  the  truth  among 
our  people  here  about.  I  don't  expect  to 
drop  in  casually  on  the  '  submerged '  and 
make  everything  sweet  and  lovely  for 
them  by  telling  of  my  dietary  ideas.  Nor 
would  I  expect  them — the  'submerged' 
to  use  a  very  silly  term — to  adopt  my 
beliefs  or  accept  me  if  I  used  these  tactics 
with  them.  I  am  going  to  work  in  a 
different  fashion.  I  realize  that  all  con- 
structive work  has  to  be  engineered  by 


trained  experts.  Consequently,  I  know 
that  the  only  way  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
do  that  which  I  desire,  will  be  by  work- 
ing through  and  with  specialists.  I  am 
therefore,  placing  myself  in  touch  with 
all  the  existing  agencies  for  constructive 
work  among  the  people,  and  so  I  shall 
try  and  get  my  ideas  before  the  latter 
through  familiar  and  accepted  channels." 

Mr.  Fletcher  went  on  to  say  that 
special  attention  was  being  paid  to  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  "Ten  years  ago"  he 
said  "I  thought  that  the  mental  and 
moral  qualities  of  a  child  could  be  de- 
veloped by  mental  and  moral  influences 
alone.  To-day,  I  know  that  mental  and 
moral  qualities  have  their  roots  in  the 
physical  nature  and  that  they  cannot  be 
normally  and  harmoniously  developed 
unless  the  physical  basis  be  sound. 
Therefore,  we  propose  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  give  the  child  a  healthy  physi- 
cal organism  by  teaching  it  how  to 
'  Fletcherize '  its  food.  To  repeat  some- 
what, a  healthy  physical  being  implies 
correct  nutrition  and  this  last  implies  a 
proper  method  of  mastication.  One  can- 
not exist  without  the  other.  My  indi- 
vidual part  of  our  plans  is,  to  devise 
methods  by  which  every  child  in  our 
jurisdiction  shall  naturally  and  inevit- 
ably come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  method 
ordained  by  Nature  for  the  taking  of 
food." 

Once  each  week — on  Saturday, — the 
youngsters  of  the  neighborhood  are  in- 
vited to  a  "  party"  in  the  lower  Fletcher 
flat.  They  sing,  recite  and  have  a  good 
time  in  general.  Then  one  of  the 
teachers — almost  always  a  lady — gives 
them  a  little  talk  about  the  wonders  of 
the  mouth  and  the  throat  and  the  diges- 
tive organs,  all  in  an  entertaining  and 
' '  party  "  way,  you  know,  and  the  proceed- 
ings wind  up  with  the  serving  of  food  and 
dainties  approved  by  Mr.  Fletcher.  The 
children  are  told  how  to  masticate  the 
goodies.  These  same  "parties"  are  so 
popular  among  the  local  little  ones,  that 
the  rooms  are  invariably  crowded  to  the 
halls. 

Usually  on  Thursdays,  there  is  a  meet- 
ing for  the  grown-ups,  at  which  a  talk  is 
given  by  Mr.  Fletcher  and  a  sort  of  re- 
ception follows.   Often,  the  rooms  are  not 
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large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the 
would-be  participants. 

''This  is  but  the  beginning  of  things," 
remarked  Mr.  Fletcher  after  he  had  fin- 
ished telling  about  the  "parties."  "We 
are  working  on  a  definite  plan.  A  section 
of  the  neighborhood  is  chosen,  a  sort  of 
census  taken  of  the  children  therein,  our 
influences  are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
youngsters  in  the  way  described  and 
careful  records  are  to  be  made  of  pro- 
gress and  results.  After  a  time,  we  shall 
take  another  section  and  in  this  way,  we 
shall  work  from  the  centre  of  the  trouble 
out  to  its  circumference,  so  to  speak." 

The  visitor  reminded  Mr.  Fletcher  of 
the  third  query  put  to  him.  The  propo- 
gandist  threw  out  his  hands  with  a  ges- 
ture of  despair.  "  It  is  impossible  to  put 
the  contents  of  a  hogshead  in  a  pint-pot " 
he  said  with  a  laugh.  "You  cannot  print 
a  tithe  of  that  which  I  would  say  to  you 
in  the  space  at  your  disposal.  But  say 
this:  That  food  properly  masticated  is 
the  beginning  of  health  of  mind,  body 
and  soul.  Our  wrong  acts  are  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  due  to  the  auto- 
intoxication which  comes  from  lack  of 
dietetic  righteousness.  Make  no  mistake 
about  this;  the  seat  of  most  immorali- 
ties is  in  the  improperly  used  digestive 
track.  Eat  as  you  should,  and  the  sins  of 
the  spirit  will  begin  to  disappear  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  going  of  the  sins  against 
the  body.  This  is  the  whole  matter  re- 
duced to  its  simplest  terms." 

He  rose  and  led  the  way  to  the  flat  be- 
low. The  partitions  in  the  rooms  facing 
the  street  had  been  removed  so  as  to  give 
space  for  meetings  and  social  gatherings. 
Very  neat  and  home-like  the  place  looked 
with  its  rows  of  folding  chairs,  its  little 
dais,  and  its  pictures.  At  the  far  end  was 
a  sort  of  graphic  chart  of  "profitable 
felicities"  and  "unprofitable  felicities." 
Among  the  latter  were  coffee,  tobacco, 
alcohol  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Fletcher  next 
showed  the  visitor  into  another  room  in 
which  were  several  pieces  of  gymnastic 
apparatus.  He  wheeled  the  weight-lift- 
ing machine  into  place  and  proceeded  to 
adjust  the  chain  and  handle. 

11 1  am  sixty  years  old"  he  said  with  a 
quiet  smile  "let  us  see  how  much  a  sixty 
year  old  man  can  lift  who  masticates  his 
food  as  it  ought  to  be  masticated." 


He  bent  down,  slowly  straightened  up 
and  released  his  hold  on  the  handle — all 
without  apparent  effort. 

The  register  on  the  machine  showed 
that  he  had  lifted  six  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds! 

Mr.  E.  L.  Arnott,  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocate of  "  Fletcherism, "  has  written 
some  greatly  condensed  instructions 
which  he  entitles,  "How  to  Learn 
Fletcherism."  For  the  information  of 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  Mr. 
Fletcher's  theories  they  will  be  of  very 
great  value.  Mr.  Arnott's  instructions 
are  as  follows: 

Do  not  take  more  than  one-fourth  to 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  food  into  the 
mouth  at  one  time,  especially  the  first 
week  or  two. 

If  you  take  a  larger  amount  of  food 
you  will  have  much  more  difficulty  in 
learning  Fletcherism. 

Do  not  take  any  more  food  into  the 
mouth  until  this  has  been  swallowed. 

Chew  the  food  industriously. 

Some  Fletcherites  take  about  two 
motions  of  the  jaw  per  second. 

All  particles  of  food  should  be  broken 
up  and  reduced  to  a  liquid  or  liquefied 
form. 

Learn  to  return  the  food  from  the  back 
part  of  the  mouth  for  further  chewing 
before  swallowing. 

Do  not  swallow  the  food  until  it  loses 
its  original  taste. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  food  shall 
lose  its  taste  or  flavor  entirely,  but  it 
should  be  chewed  until  it  loses  its 
original  taste. 

Do  not  try  to  swallow  at  all ;  just  keep 
chewing  the  food  and  enjoying  it  until 
it  disappears  by  involuntary  swallowing 
or  by  "swallowing  itself." 

If  you  do  not  have  time  to  chew  your 
food  properly  it  is  better  to  eat  a  smaller 
amount  or  not  to  eat  at  all  until  you  do 
have  sufficient  time. 

Soft,  mushy  foods  should  be  chewed 
and  insalivated  almost  as  thoroughly  as 
solid  foods,  to  insure  good  digestion. 

If  a  piece  of  whole  wheat  bread  or 
shredded  wheat  biscuit  or  baked  potato 
is  chewed  long  enough  it  will  become  as 
sweet  as  sugar ;  in  fact  the  starch  will  be 
changed  into  sugar  by  the  action  of  the 
saliva  in  the  mouth. 
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The  last  taste  of  the  food  is  the  best. 

The  habits  of  a  life-time  can  not  be 
changed  in  a  day;  you  must  have  per- 
severance and  determination  if  you  wish 
to  succeed. 

Do  not  read  the  papers,  or  think  about 
business,  or  engage  in  conversation,  so  as 
to  engross  the  attention,  when  you  are 
learning  Fletcherism. 

If  you  were  engaged  to  run  a  steam 
engine  or  a  complicated  machine  you 
would  give  it  considerable  study  and  at- 
tention; so  you  must  give  proper  study 
and  attention  to  your  own  nutrition  if 
you  wish  to  obtain  good  results. 

Do  not  be  so  greedy  as  to  swallow  your 
food  prematurely. 

Do  not  be  too  lazy  or  too  indifferent  to 
masticate  your  food  properly. 

Do  not  eat  when  not  really  hungry. 

If  you  eat  when  not  hungry  the  food 
will  not  be  absorbed  and  assimilated 
readily,  and  hence  poison  toxins  will  be 
thrown  off  into  the  blood. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  wait  a  day  or  two 
if  necessary  for  a  good  appetite. 

If  you  do  not  have  will-power  enough 
to  skip  a  meal  at  first,  then  take  only  a 
little  ripe  fruit,  or  a  little  fruit  juice, 
when  not  really  hungry,  at  meal  time. 

Some  Fletcherites  do  without  break- 
fast entirely,  as  a  rule,  or  take  only  a 
little  ripe  fruit,  say  half  of  a  banana,  or  a 
little  fruit  juice,  at  breakfast  time. 

Do  not  eat  between  meals. 

If  hungry  between  meals  take  a  drink 
of  water. 

Do  not  be  alarmed  if  your  appetite  is 
appeased  before  you  have  eaten  or 
"  Fletcherized  "  very  much. 

Quit  eating  promptly  when  your  ap- 
petite seems  satisfied. 

Do  not  eat  something  more  just  be- 
cause it  is  there  and  might  have  a  good 
taste  to  it. 

In  case  of  eating  dessert,  it  is  better  to 
have  this  at  the  beginning  or  middle  part 
of  the  meal.  If  you  first  eat  until  your 
appetite  is  satisfied,  and  then  eat  the 
dessert  extra,  you  will  thereby  violate 
the  principles  of  Fletcherism,  and  you 
will  not  feel  so  well. 

Do  not  eat "  to  keep  up  your  strength ;" 
your  natural  appetite  will  attend  to  that 
in  due  time. 

Highly  seasoned  and  spiced  foods  are 


likely  to  over-stimulate  the  appetite  or 
sense  of  taste,  causing  you  to  eat  too 
much. 

If  only  a  small  quantity  of  such  foods 
is  taken  into  the  mouth  at  one  time,  and 
if  the  original  taste  is  chewed  out  of  it, 
the  danger  of  over-eating  will  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum. 

Taking  large  quantities  of  food  into 
the  mouth  at  one  time  will  over- stimu- 
late the  taste  buds,  causing  an  abnormal 
or  unnatural  appetite. 

Most  people  eat  entirely  too  much. 

Fletcherites  often  thrive  and  grow  fat 
on  one-half  the  amount  of  food  they 
formerly  used. 

You  derive  strength  not  from  the 
amount  you  eat  but  from  the  amount  you 
assimilate. 

When  the  food  is  reduced  to  a  liquid 
in  the  mouth  the  work  of  the  stomach  is 
cut  in  two. 

When  you  become  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed to  "  Fletcherizing  "  you  will  re- 
quire little  or  no  more  time  for  a  meal 
than  you  formerly  required  when  you 
bolted  your  food. 

Do  not  use  the  mouth  as  a  funnel  to 
deluge  the  stomach  at  meal  time. 

In  drinking  coffee,  tea  or  milk  do  not 
take  more  than  one-half  teaspoonful  at  a 
time;  retain  this  in  the  mouth  until  it 
loses  its  original  taste. 

In  drinking  water  at  meal  time  do  not 
take  more  than  one  teaspoonful  at  a  time ; 
retain  this  in  the  mouth  until  the  chill  is 
taken  off  of  it. 

Do  not  drink  much  water  at  meal  time. 

It  is  well  to  drink  six  to  eight  glasses 
of  water  during  the  day. 

Do  not  drink  more  than  one  and  a  half 
glasses  of  water  at  one  time. 

Do  not  drink  much  water  for  half  an 
hour  before  meals  or  for  an  hour  or  two 
after  meals. 

Be  master  of  yourself;  do  not  be  a 
slave  to  wrong  habits. 

It  will  be  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  copy  of 
these  rules  on  your  table  for  a  week  or 
two  and  read  them  carefully  at  each  meal. 

These  rules  have  been  condensed  from 
the  works  of  Horace  Fletcher  and  other 
authors,  and  also  from  the  writer's  per- 
sonal experience  in  learning  Fletcherism. 
They  must  be  followed  carefully  in  order 
to  secure  good  results. 


Rounding  Out  Unsightly  Hollows 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THESE  DISPLEASING  DEFECTS,  AND  SOME  VALUABLE 
SUGGESTIONS   AS  TO  THE    BEST  MEANS   FOR    REMEDYING  THEM 


By   Charles  Merriles 


AWELL- 
rounded, 
harmoni- 
ously pro- 
portioned body 
should  be  possessed 
by  everyone'. 
Where  unsightly 
hollows  and  other 
defects  exist,  there 
are  in  nearly  all 
cases  some  physi- 
ological causes  for 
their  existence. 
The  enjoyment  of 
a  high  degree  of 
health,  as  stated  in 
a  previous  article 
by  the  writer,  in 
nearly  all  cases  in- 
dicates the  posses- 
sion of  at  least  a 
well-formed  and  in 
many  cases  a 
beautifully  devel- 
oped body.  Where 
displeasing  defects 
appear  —  such  as 
those  noticeable 
about  the  collar 
bones  of  some 
women  when 
garbed  in  decollete 
dress  —  their  un- 
fortunate possess- 
ors endure  a  vast 
amount  of  needless 
discomfiture.  They 
spend  sleepless 
nights  worrying 
over  their  appear- 
ance, when  a  social 
function  involves 
a  display  of  their 
physical  defects. 

In  nearly  all  in- 
stances, where  one 
part  of  the  body  is 
angular  in  outline, 
other    parts    have 


Exercise  Number  I.  —  Assume  position 
shown  in  illustration,  hands  resting  on  hips. 
Now  bring  arms  and  shoulders  far  back  as 
possible,  then  as  far  forward  as  possible, 
hands  to  remain  on  hips.  Repeat  exercise 
until  muscles  are  thoroughly  tired. 


similar  defects. 
These  defects  are 
brought  about,  as 
a  rule,  by  one  or 
two  causes.  It 
might  be  well  to 
mention  that  the 
leading  cause  in 
practically  every 
instance  is  defec- 
tive assimilation — ■ 
the  inability  of  the 
assimilative  organs 
of  the  body  to  ab- 
sorb the  food  ele- 
ments needed  to 
thoroughly  nourish 
all  parts  of  the 
body.  The  blood 
does  not  contain 
those  virile  ele- 
ments of  nutrition 
that  are  necessary 
to  round  out  and 
make  symmetrical 
all  parts  of  the 
body.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  the 
cause  in  the  major- 
ity of  instances, 
though  the  second- 
ary cause  in  most 
cases  is  the  lack  of 
exercise  necessary 
to  develop  and 
make  symmetrical 
all  parts  of  the 
body.  For  instance, 
where  the  muscles 
around  the  shoul- 
ders and  chest  have 
received  little  or  no 
use,  if  one  is  not 
possessed  of  very 
superior  vitality 
these  parts  of  the 
body  will  become 
thin  and  angular 
in  appearance.  In 
other  words,  they 
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will  become  bony  and  displeasing,  and 
when  the  edicts  of  society  require  one 
to  expose  these  defects  to  the  eyes  of 
friends  and  acquaintances,  it  is  indeed 
a  cause  of  much  mental  discomfort. 

Now  where  unsightly  hollows  are 
caused  by  defective  assimilation,  the 
remedy  to  be  applied  is  two-fold.  To  a 
certain  extent,  of  course,  it  should  be 
dietetic  in  nature.  One  should  be  careful 
to  avoid  unwholesome  foods  or  com- 
plicated dishes.  By  all  means  avoid 
overeating.  Eating  beyond  one's  ap- 
petite and  beyond  the  digestive  capa- 
city is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
emaciation,  and  the  angular  defects  that 
accompany  it. 

The  necessity  for  a  keen  appetite, 
when  desirous  of  gaining  in  weight,  is 
especially  important.  The  food  should 
be  thoroughly  enjoyed,  because  one 
should  remember  that  if  the  appetite  is 
thoroughly  roused  by  the  keen  enjoy- 
ment of  food,  it  is  not  only  more  per- 
fectly masticated,  but  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  stomach  is  in  a  far  better 
condition  for  digestion.  Appetite,  too,  it 
should   be   remembered,    indicates   that 


the  digestive  organism  is  in  a  condition 
at  that  particular  time  to  assimilate 
food.  The  digestive  secretions  necessary 
to  the  assimilation  of  food  are  furnished 
abundantly,  and  the  process  of  making 
blood  rich  in  those  elements  necessary  to 
nourish  the  body  is  carried  on  satis- 
factorily in  every  way. 

If  you  find  it  difficult  to  secure  an  ap- 
petite, I  would  certainly  advise  that  you 
wait  until  it  comes,  even  though  you  eat 
no  food  for  several  meals  or  even  several 
days.  Fasting  will  not  hurt  you,  in  fact, 
in  nearly  all  cases  of  mal- assimilation, 
fasting  is  a  certain  means  of  giving  the 
digestive  organism  the  vitality  essential 
to  make  the  proper  kind  of  blood.  You 
must  remember  that  the  entire  organism 
is  maintained  by  the  blood.  Therefore, 
upon  the  quality  of  this  liquid  depends 
the  character  of  every  part  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  go  into 
details  as  to  the  value  of  mastication.  If 
you  desire  to  create  good  blood  and  are 
suffering  from  digestive  disorders,  you 
will  indeed  be  disappointed  if  you  ex- 
pect to  accomplish  anything  of  import- 


Exercise  Number  2. — From  position  with  shoulders  far  back  and  down,  shown  in  illustra- 
tion at  the  left,  raise  shoulders  as  far  upward  as  possible,  as  indicated  in  illustration  at  the 
right.  Repeat  exercise  until  muscles  employed  are  thoroughly  tired.  This  is  a  splendid 
exercise  for  filling  in  hollows  around  collar  bones. 
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Exercise  Number  3. — "With  dumb  bells  or 
some  other  light  article  grasped  in  the  hands, 
bend  far  backward  as  shown  in  illustration. 
Now  bend  forward  and  touch  the  floor,  keep- 
ing the  knees  as  straight  as  possible*  Now, 
with  elbows  rigid,  raise  arms  high  overhead,  to 
position  shown  in  illustration.  Repeat  until 
muscles  are  thoroughly  tired.  Especially 
valuable  for  securing  the  strength  of  the  back 
necessary  in  building  general  vitality. 

ance  without  properly  masticating  your 
food.  Every  morsel  of  food  should  be 
masticated  to  a  liquid  or  chewed  until  it 
is  swallowed  involuntarily,  that  is,  swal- 


lowing should  not  require  any  special 
effort.  Your  food  should  simply  go  down 
your  throat  without  the  necessity  of  a 
mental  stimulus  on  your  part. 

Of  course,  there  are  all  sorts  of  diets, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any 
information  of  especial  value  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  space  allowed  the  writer.     If 


Exercise  Number  4. — "With  arms  in  posi- 
tion shown  in  illustration,  strike  out  vigor- 
ously, reaching  forward  as  far  as  possible. 
Bring  arms  back  energetically.  Repeat  the 
exercise  until  the  muscles  are  thoroughly 
tired,  breathing  fully  and  deeply  at  frequent 
intervals. 
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Exercise  Number  5. — Bring  shoulders  far  forward,  as  shown  in  illustration  at  the  left. 
Now  bring  them  as  far  back  as  possible,  as  shown  in  illustration  at  the  right.  Return  to  former 
position  and  repeat  exercise  until  muscles  are  thoroughly  tired. 


you  simply  confine  your  nourishment  to 
plain,  wholesome  foods,  will  avoid  over- 
eating, will  simply  eat  when  you  can 
thoroughly  enjoy  your  food,  as  a  rule  you 
can  depend  upon  satisfactory  results  be- 
ing secured.  By  all  means  avoid  white 
bread  and  white  flour  products  of  every 
kind.  This  so-called  food  clogs  the 
bowels  and  interferes  with  their  func- 
tional processes. 

It  is  positively  necessary,  in  order  to 
accomplish  results  in  remedying  lack  of 
development,  to  take  a  certain  amount  of 
exercise.  There  are  two  kinds  of  exer- 
cise that  are  needed  to  bring  about  re- 
sults. There  are  first,  those  forms  of  ex- 
ercise, which  build  up  general  constitu- 
tional strength,  in  other  words,  which 
incline  to  expand  the  lungs,  increase 
digestive  power,  and  strengthen  the 
muscles  around  the  waist.  Then  there 
are  exercises  that  are  especially  intended 
for  developing  the  muscles  and  liga- 
ments that  surround  or  adjoin  the  de- 
fective parts  themselves. 

As  to  the  general  exercises  that  would 
be  of  value,  in  this  instance,  almost  any 
system  of  movements  that  will  bring  into 
play  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  can  be 


used  advantageously.  Many  of  the  ex- 
ercises that  have  been  given  in  the 
editor's  articles  on  "  Developing  a  Power- 
ful Physique,"  which  is  now  being  pub- 
lished, can  be  recommended,  provided 
one  is  strong  enough  to  take  them.  All 
those  movements  that  are  designed  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  spinal  column 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  supply  of 
nervous  energy  throughout  the  entire 
body,  are  most  commendable. 

The  spine  might  be  termed  the  main- 
stay of  the  body.  Its  strength  or  weak- 
ness means  a  corresponding  condition  in 
the  entire  bodily  organism,  and  any  ex- 
ercise that  will  add  to  the  general  vigor 
of  this  particular  part  will  add  to  one's 
digestive  and  assimilative  power,  in  ad- 
dition to  improving  the  quality  of  the 
blood  and  materially  assisting  in  the  re- 
moval of  physical  blemishes. 

With  this  article  are  presented  various 
exercises  that  will  be  found  especially 
valuable  in  remedying  defects  about  the 
shoulders  and  neck.  These  exercises  are 
especially  valuable  for  developing  the 
muscles  of  these  parts,  and  if  combined 
with  deep  breathing  and  various  other 
exercises  for  constitutional  upbuilding, 
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together  with  a  reasonable  diet,  pleasing 
results  can  be  effected. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  it  does  not  take 
very  long  to  bring  about  a  decided 
change  in  one's  condition  when  endeavor- 
ing to  remedy  defects  of  this  nature. 
Very  often  in  three  or  four  weeks  angular 
outlines  will  begin  to  smooth  out  and 
assume  a  harmonious  appearance.  Re- 
member, of  course,  when  beginning  these 
exercises,  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
stiffness  ensuing.    The  muscles  are  apt  to 


become  sore.  If,  however,  they  are 
rubbed  slightly  and  the  exercise  con- 
tinued moderately,  this  soreness  will 
soon  disappear. 

Almost  any  exercise  that  will  develop 
the  chest  can  be  recommended  in  filling 
out  hollows  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body.  Chest  development  also  adds  ma- 
terially to  the  general  vital  vigor. 

An  article  will  appear  in  the  next  issue 
entitled:  "The  Cause  of,  and  Remedy 
for,  Wrinkles." 


Some  Novel  Stunts 


Many  of  our  readers  have  suggested 
that  from  time  to  time  we  publish  feats 
of  strength,  which,  while  easy  to  perform, 
would  be  of  a  novel  character.  Comply- 
ing with  this  request,  we  will  publish,  as 
Space  permits,  a  few  feats  that  will  be 


interesting,  as  well  as  instructive.  Some 
of  the  feats  we  propose  illustrating  are 
comparatively  easy  to  perform.  Others, 
although  quite  difficult,  will  reward  the 
efforts  necessary  to  perform  them  by 
adding  to  one's  strength  and  agility. 


Sttmt  A. — Stand  with  the  left  side  close  against  the  wall.  Now  try  to  lift  the  right  foot 
oat  from  the  body  without  changing  the  position  of  the  left  foot*  As  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  perform  this  feat,  it  furnishes  quite  an  amusing  stunt. 

Stunt  B. — Jumping  over  a  lead  pencil.  Place  a  lead  pencil  immediately  in  front  of  you.  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  Now  grasp  the  toes  in  the  manner  shown,  and  attempt  to  jump  over 
a  lead  pencil.  You  will  find  it  an  exceedingly  difficult  feat,  though  not  by  any  means  impossible* 
"With  practice,  it  can  usually  be  accomplished. 

Stunt  C.  —  Grasp  the  toe  of  the  left  foot  with  the  right  hand.  Now  endeavor  to  jump 
through  the  loop  thus  made  by  the  left  arm  and  right  leg,  with  the  right  foot.  This  is  a  feat 
of  agility  that  requires  considerable  practice,  but  almost  any  agile  person  can  perform  it  in 
time. 


ftwa  Stereograph  Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York 

"Workmen  risking  their  lives  to  pat  up  a  framework  which  projects  over  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  nineteen  stories  from  the  street  level.  The  great  Flatiron  build- 
ing, the  home  of  Physical  Culture  Magazine,  is  seen  at  the  right  in  the  distance. 


Iron-Workers  of  the  Sky 

By  Herbert  W.  Farnum 

I  question  whether  there  is  a  legitimate  occupation  that  requires  more  nerve  and  muscle 
than  that  which  is  exhibited  by  the  structural  steel  workers.  They  go  to  their  dangerous 
business  with  a  careless  nonchalance,  which  at  times  brings  terror  into  the  hearts  even  of  the 
onlookers.  Constant  proximity  to  danger  is  liable  to  breed  contempt  for  it,  and  it  certainly 
seems  so  when  one  views  these  men  moving  hither  and  thither  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air  and 
apparently  without  a  tremor  of  fear.  The  author  gives  us  some  details  of  these  workers  that 
will  doubtless  be  read  with  interest. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


SUSPEN- 
DED mid- 
way  be-, 
t  w  e  e  n 
Heaven  and 
Earth,  walking 
and  climbing 
over  narrow- 
beams  and  diz 
zy  girders,  ex- 
posed to  all  the 
winds  that 
blow,  and  with 
only  their 
steady  nerve 
and  calm,  sure- 
footedness  to 
stand  between 
them  and  the 
eternally  re- 
lentless shad- 
ow of  death, 
the  builders  of 
sky-scrapers 
ply  their  haz- 
ardous task.  In 
the  winter, 
there  is  no  spot 
so  cold  as  up 
there  in  the  cur- 
rents of  Arctic 
air ;  in  the  sum- 
mer, no  place  so 
blistering  hot 
as  upon  the  un- 
sheltered sun- 
heated  iron. 
But  cold  and 
heat  alike  they 
ignore,  an  d 
keep  on  with 
their  busy , 
perilous  toil. 
Courage  they 
possess,   to   an 
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From  Stereograph  Copyright  by  Underwood  it  Underwood,  N.  Y. 

A  fearless  workman  on  the  edge  of  the  Times  Build- 
ing, a  twenty-six  story  skyscraper,  looking  north  over 
New  York  Gty  and  Central  Park. 


unlimited  de- 
gree, but  coura- 
geous they  need 
not  be,  for  they 
know  not  the 
sense  of  fear. 
Daring  to  the 
last  extreme 
are  they,  with 
the  daring  of 
recklessness. 
They  laugh  in 
the  face  of 
Death,  and 
only  pause  in 
their  sportive 
mockery  when 
Death,  in  his 
turn,  suddenly 
claims  one  of 
their  number, 
snatches  and 
bears  him 
away. 

The  cloud- 
scaling  aero- 
naut is  another 
who  invades 
the  sky,  but  he 
takes  his  risks 
usually  for  the 
sake  of  the 
sport,  at  dis- 
creet intervals, 
and  then  with 
the  eyes  of  an 
applauding 
public  upon 
him.  The  struc- 
tural iron- 
worker, how- 
ever, lives  his 
whole  life  in 
danger,  and 
never  knows  on 
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i  Stereograph  Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  T. 

Constructing  the  steel  framework  for  the 
metal  cornice  of  a  great  skyscraper,  New 
York. 

what  day  or  what  minute  a  misstep 
of  his  own,  a  false  move  by  some  fellow- 
worker,  or  the  falling  of  a  girder  above 
him,  may  snap  off  the  thread  of  his  life 
like  the  winking  of  an  eye.  Indeed,  fre- 
quently enough,  he  sees  others  killed  at 
his  very  side,  for  skyscrapers  and  great 


suspension  bridges  are  not  usually  erected 
except  at  the  cost  of  more  or  less  human 
life.  But  even  in  the  face  of  such  fre- 
quent, almost  constant  reminders  of 
what  each  day  may  be  his  own  quick 
fate,  he  sticks  to  his  work  with  uncon- 
scious scorn  of  the  danger  that  con- 
stantly menaces  him. 

The  skyscraper  builder,  as  a  type,  is  a 
modern  product,  growing  out  of  the 
modern  necessity  for  the  skyscraper  it- 
self. We  will  grant,  if  you  please,  that 
this  latter  day  giant  of  the  builder's  art, 
is  a  sheer  monstrosity,  devoid  of  archi- 
tectural beauty,  and  typifying  the  one- 
sided mechanical  development  of  a 
frenzied  civilization.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  and  accepting  the  artificial  civiliza- 
tion that  we  have,  the  tall  building  is  an 
economic  necessity  because  of  the  exces- 
sive value  of  land.  When  land  values  in 
a  great  city  rise  to  such  a  point  that  a 
single  small  plot  may  be  worth  upwards 
of  a  million  of  dollars,  it  follows  that  to 
make  it  profitable  for  business  purposes, 
the  owner  must  secure  rentals  from  as 
many  floors  as  possible.  Consequently 
these  floors  are  placed  one  above  the 
other  to  such  a  height  that  only  the  in- 
genuity of  modern  building  methods 
would  have  been  capable  of  answering 
to  the  demand.  It  matters  not  that  the 
congestion  inevitable  in  a  district  covered 
by  such  buildings  is  opposed  to  all  the 
claims  of  sense  or  health,  or  that  the 
lower  floors  are  essentially  dark  and  al- 
most inaccessible  to  currents  of  fresh, 
pure  air,  for  irrespective  of  everything 
the  necessities  of  business  cannot,  must 
not  be  disputed.  And  so  we  have  the 
skyscraper,  a  triumphant  monument  to 
the  genius  of  the  modern  engineer  and  to 
the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  hands  which 
have  hoisted  and  welded  its  material 
elements  into  place. 

In  the  past,  stone  and  brick  buildings 
have  actually  been  what  they  appeared 
to  be,  namely,  symmetrical,  dignified 
piles  of  brick  or  stone.  But  the  modern 
structure,  while  seeming  a  stupendous 
edifice  of  marble  or  brick  or  stone,  is 
really  a  steel  building,  the  masonry  being 
only  a  veneer.  Up  to  seven  or  eight 
stories,  stone  or  brick  buildings  will 
stand,  but  this  elevation  marks  the  limit 
at  which    such    buildings   for   business 
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(purposes  are  practicable.  A  building  of 
;welve  or  fifteen  stories  would  require 
Isuch  thickness  of  wall  in  order  to  sustain 
;he  enormous  weight,  that  they  would 
take  up  too  much  space,  leaving  very 
little  room  inside  for  use  of  the  occu- 
pants. Furthermore,  the  amount  of 
stone  or  brick  required  in  such  walls 
would  be  extra vantly  excessive.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  stern  pressure  of 
economic  necessity  first  made  its  de- 
mands for  greater  height  in  business 
buildings,  the  use  of  iron  was  resorted  to. 
Iron,  being  capable  of  sustaining  a  much 
greater  load  per  square  inch,  was  first 
introduced  in  the  form  of  columns,  either 
cast  or  wrought,  to  carry  the  floor  loads 
and  relieve  the  walls.  Afterwards  a  set 
of  wall  girders  was  introduced  at  each 
floor,  to  carry  the  story-height  of  stone 
or  brickwork  above  that  floor,  making 
each  story  of  masonry  self-supporting,  as 
it  were,  and  carrying  the  entire  load  not 
on  the  brick  or  stone,  but  down  through 
the  columns  to  the  footings  or  founda- 
tions. As  will  readily  be  seen,  this  plan 
offered  also  the  advantage  that  all  of  the 
walls  could  be  made  of  a  uniform  and 
minimum  thickness,  leaving  more  space 
for  the  interior,  and  making  the  entire 
structure  lighter.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  the  use  of  iron  in  tall  building 
construction  is  almost  entirely  discarded, 
giving  way  to  steel,  which  is  both 
cheaper  and  far  stronger.  The  use  of 
steel  likewise  enables  the  builder  to  se- 
cure the  same  degree  of  strength  in  a 
much  lighter  structure. 

This  is  the  age  of  steel — of  steel,  steam 
and  electricity.  And  just  as  the  great, 
massive,  stone  pyramids  of  Egypt  stand 
as  eternal  monuments  to  a  more  primi- 
tive period,  the  cloud  piercing  business 
buildings  of  to-day  may  at  some  future 
time  be  regarded  as  the  most  fitting 
symbol  of  our  age  and  scheme  of  life.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  just  as  it  is  to  be  expected, 
that  future  developments  of  the  human 
race  will  be  away  from  the  mad  effort  to 
erect  these  cloud-capping  towers  of  steel 
and  stone,  and  in  the  direction  of  some 
genuine  culture  of  the  race  itself,  culture 
of  the  full  physical,  mental  and  moral 
possibilities  of  the  human.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
Twenty-first  Century  will  not  be  office 


buildings  that  will  make  man  dizzy  when 
on  top,  and  dislocate  his  neck  when 
viewed  from  below,  but  that  rather  it  will 
be  a  standard  of  perfect  health  for  all  the 
people,  a  realization  of  the  Greek  ideal, 
a  race  of  sound  physiques,  strong  mus- 
cles and  unfrazzled  nerves;  perhaps 
more  than  this,  if  possible,  in  both  brain 
and  body  culture,  but  full  this  much  at 
least. 


From  Stereograph  Copyright  by  Un 


"Working  on  the  roof  of  a  new  skyscraper 
looking  away  over  New  York  City  across  the 
Hudson  River  into  New  Jersey. 
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Perhaps  some  anticipate  still  further, 
indeed,  unlimited  developments  along 
the  lines  of  present  tendencies,  and  be- 
lieve that  our  great-great-grandsons  will 
see  business  houses  three  hundred  stories 
high.  But  there  are  certain  natural  and 
inevitable  limitations  to  the  erection  of 
tall  buildings,  and  these  limitations  are 
already  making  themselves  felt.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  limit  of  practicable 
and  profitable  building  in  this  direction 
has  almost  been  reached  even  now  in  the 
down-town  " financial"  section  of  New 
York  City.  The  very  highest  "freak" 
buildings  at  the  present  time  are  erected 
merely  for  advertising  purposes,  an  in- 
surance company  or  other  large  business 
corporation  frequently  being  willing  to 
spend  a  large  amount  of  money  for  the 
notoriety  of  having  the  "highest  build- 
ing in  the  world." 

Aside  from  the  mechanical  limitations, 
which  multiply  faster  and  faster  with  the 
increasing  elevation  of  the  buildings, 
having  to  do  both  with  the  problems  of 
weight  and  wind-bracings,  and  which 
make  it  problematical  whether  man  will 
ever  be  able  to  build  much  above  fifty  or 
sixty  stories,  or  at  least  not  more  than 
seventy- five, — aside  from  these  restric- 
tions of  a  structural  nature,  there  are  the 
still  more  important  limitations  involved 
in  the  natural  requirements  for  light  and 
air.  Offices  which  are  almost  totally 
dark  except  for  the  harsh  illumination  of 
electric  lights,  and  which  have  no  good 
air  supply,  will  bring  only  low  rentals, 
if  they  are  occupied  at  all,  as  some  of  the 
landlords  in  New  York  have  learned  to 
their  cost.  The  difficulty  is  a  serious  one, 
and  to-day  the  wise  builder  of  a  sky- 
scraper on  a  certain  plot  usually  takes 
the  trouble  and  goes  to  the  additional  ex- 
pense of  buying  the  lot  next  door  to 
make  sure  that  his  tenants  will  not  be 
entirely  deprived  of  air  and  light  by  the 
erection  of  another  similar  structure  on 
that  site.  Consequently,  it  is  a  common 
thing  to  see  a  twenty  or  thirty  story 
building  next  door  to  a  little  squatty  one 
of  three  or  four  stories. 

But  if  these  structures  are  representa- 
tive of  our  time,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
very  many  of  them  will  stand  through- 
out the  centuries  as  do  the  pyramids. 
Iron  and  steel  will  rust  in  time,  and  it 


would  be  difficult  to  predict  the  condi- 
tion of  these  buildings  in  two  or  three 
hundred  years.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  for  the  present  they  are  strong  and 
mighty,  for  otherwise  they  could  not 
stand.  They  may  seem  frail  only  by 
comparison  with  the  pyramids,  and 
even  though  they  are  made  no  heavier 
than  necessary,  yet  the  total  weight,  not 
only  of  the  steel,  but  also  of  the  1  .ick  or 
stone,  is  still  tremendous.  But  the 
masonry  is  applied  to  the  frame  of  steel 
very  much  as  plaster  or  shingling  might 
be  laid  upon  a  wall.  Its  function  in  add- 
ing to  the  strength  or  supporting  power 
of  the  building  is  practically  nil — in  fact, 
it  often  happens  that  the  work  of  cover- 
ing of  the  outer  walls  with  thin  stone  or 
marble  face  is  begun  at  a  point  far  above 
the  street.  Consequently  one  may  some- 
times see,  in  the  construction  of  such  a 
building,  some  five  or  six  stories  extend- 
ing upwards  from  the  eighth  or  tenth 
floor,  white  with  a  fresh  stone  covering, 
while  the  several  stories  underneath  are 
bare,  and  still  further  upwards,  perhaps 
some  twenty- five  floors  above  the  ground, 
the  -iron  workers  are  still  engaged  in 
hoisting  up  material  and  welding  to- 
gether the  firm,  elastic  and  yet  unyield- 
ing skeleton  of  steel. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  in  a  very 
tall  building  the  frame- work  of  the  upper 
stories  is  not  so  heavy  as  that  of  the 
lower  floors.  In  the  heavy  foundation 
work,  there  is  sometimes  an  iron  weight 
as  great  as  twenty  tons  per  single  girder, 
whereas  the  smaller  pieces  at  the  dizzy 
top,  when  gazing  up  from  below,  often 
look  like  so  many  little  sticks.  And  the 
process  of  building,  to  the  curious  on- 
looker, is  all  a  muddle  of  noise  and  con- 
fusion, though  to  the  men  themselves  all 
is  as  orderly,  well  arranged  and  effective 
as  the  intelligence  of  shrewd  man  can 
make  it.  In  the  midst  of  the  dozens  of 
ponderous  steel  beams,  upright  and 
horizontal,  already  fastened  in  position, 
there  are  gigantic  derricks  raising  still 
other  mammoth  girders  to  their  final 
resting  places  between  heaven  and  earth, 
engines  operating  the  derricks,  elevators 
going  up  and  down,  forges  heat  the 
rivets  with  which  to  make  the  whole 
structure  one;  clamorous,  deafening 
automatic  hammers,   which  do  in  one 
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,ninute  the  work  of  many  hand-wielded 
sledges,  and  scores  of  men  working  like 
busy  ants  through  the  din,  the  smoke- 
and  the  steam. 

And  these  men  are  hard  and  strong. 
They  are  like  the  material  upon  which 
they  work;  they  are  men  of  iron,  in 
sinew,  in  nerve  and  in  spirit.  The 
veriest  fraction  of  self-confidence  lost 
would.Ieave  a  man  unfit  for  service,  and 
a  source  of  danger  to  the  others.  For  the 
safety  of  each  individual  depends  not 
only  upon  himself  but  upon  the  steadi- 
ness of  nerve  and  accurate  judgment  of 
his  fellows.  Just  here  lies  the  objection 
to  green  hands.  With  a  crew  of  tried 
and  experienced  men  there  are  seldom 
any  mishaps,  a  rather  remarkable  fact 
considering  the  perilous  nature  of  the 
work.  But  it  is  on  those  structures  em- 
ploying unseasoned  men  that  the  fatali- 
ties chiefly  occur.  The  new  Blackwell's 
Island  Bridge  in  New  York  City,  con- 
necting Manhattan  with  the  Borough  of 
Queens,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  some- 
thing like  seventy  lives.  The  building  of 
some  big  bridges  has  been  known  to  cost 
as  much  as  one  human  life  per  day,  on  an 
average,  a  fact  said  by  some  to  be  due  to 
the  work  of  green  hands.  However,  the 
green  men  become  seasoned  in  the 
course  of  time,  those  that  survive,  and 
the  longer  they  work  the  safer  they  are, 
both  as  regards  their  own  welfare  and 
their  danger  to  their  fellows.  And  if  the 
work  is  the  work  of  the  man,  it  must  also 
be  said  that  it  is  of  a  nature  to  make  a 
man  out  of  any  one,  if  he  lives  through  it 
and  sticks  to  it. 

It  must  be  said  also,  that  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  foreman,  for  when  the 
latter  is  a  cool,  careful  and  calculating 
captain  of  his  crew,  the  accidents  are 
very  rare,  or  as  one  may  say,  only  of  the 
utterly  unavoidable  nature.  With  a  less 
cautious  and  less  wide-awake  foreman, 
however,  things  are  much  more  likely  to 
"go  wrong,"  and  when  they  do,  a  widow 
somewhere  may  be  left  to  pay  the  price. 
Some  of  the  large  buildings  are  put  up 
almost  without  accident,  while  others 
seem  to  be  cursed  continually  by  some 
ill  fate. 

Occasionally  ,  a  fifteen  or  eighteen- 
story  building  will  sacrifice  the  lives  of  a 
dozen  men  or  more,  whereas,  in  the  case 


of  the  fifty-story  tower  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Building  over- 
looking Madison  Square,  in  New  York 
City,  it  is  claimed  that  not  a  single 
fatality  occurred  in  the  putting  up  of  the 
great  steel  skeleton.  Great  was  the 
boasting  thereat,  but  the  hand  of  Death 
was  not  to  be  entirely  foiled  with  this 
building,  for  after  the  tower,  stone- work 
and  all,  had  practically  been  completed, 
an  exceptionally  careful  workman  fell 
from  a  scaffolding  some  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  stone  pavement. 
He  was  engaged  in  fastening  the  scaffold- 
ing when  he  leaned  over  too  far,  slipped, 
and  went  diving  down  through  space. 
Two  or  three  stories  below  he  glanced 
against  a  balcony ,which  sent  him  careen- 
ing out  over  the  street.  Horrified  men 
and  women  in  the  neighboring  park  held 
their  breath  and  stood  rigid  as  stone  as 
they  watched  him,  for  an  instant  seeming 
to  pause,  poised  in  the  air,  and  then  com- 
mencing the  descent  which  became  ever 
swifter  the  farther  he  fell,  until  he  ended 
his  flight  on  the  sharp  stone  curb  of  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  at  the  feet  of  the 
beautiful  church  of  which  Dr.  Parkhurst 
is  the  pastor. 

Many  indeed  are  the  violent  deaths  in 
this  hard,  rough  trade,  and  still  more 
arethe  hair-breadth  escapes.  Favorite 
themes  for  talk  among  the  men  outside 
of  their  working  hours,  are  their  various 
experiences  in  dodging  death  and  their 
recollections  of  disasters,  which  others 
had  failed  to  dodge,  deaths  from  falling 
timbers,  derricks  or  girders,  being  ram- 
med by  derricks  or  girders,  the  breaking 
or  tangling  of  ropes  or  chains,  the  slip- 
ping of  scaffolds,  the  collapsing  of  build- 
ings and  a  score  of  other  accidents.  They 
tell  of  men  killed  by  a  fall  of  a  few  feet, 
and  of  others  who  lived  after  falling  a 
hundred. 

Some  of  these  men  are  married,  have 
homes  and  children,  who  share  in  the 
risks  of  their  father's  occupation.  But 
for  the  most  part  they  are  not  married, 
and  drift  about  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  wherever  the  pro- 
spects seem  brightest,  always  attracted 
by  the  bait  of  the  highest  wages  to  be 
had.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  they 
are  not  married,  considering  the  lives 
they  lead.    Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
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such  hardy,  vigorous  and  courageous 
stock  would  be  of  value  in  bringing  up 
the  physical  average  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. If  only  there  could  be  arranged 
some  form  of  adequate  insurance  for  the 
wives  and  families  of  these,  and  they 
were  not  impelled  so  much  to  the  roving 
or  migratory  spirit,  it  would  be  well  for 
them  to  marry.  Their  wages  are  good, 
for  the  work  is  such  that  every  one  can- 
not do  it.  It  happens  also,  more  fre- 
quently than  otherwise,  that  a  building 
is  wanted  in  a  hurry,  so  that  the  men  are 
compelled  to  work  Sundays  and  over- 
time, the  result  being  that  the  usual  wage 
of  about  $24.00  per  week  runs  up  some- 
times as  high  as  $75.00  for  seven  days. 

With  all  their  rough  exteriors,  their 
boasting,  death-mocking  surface,  their 
hearts  are  as  tender  and  warm,  as  gener- 
ous, as  true  as  those  of  any  men  upon 
this  earth.  None  more  ready  to  help  a 
fellow  in  need,  none  more  free  with  offer- 
ings to  the  gray-haired  beggar,  to  sisters 
of  charity  or  to  Salvation  Army  appeals. 
In  common  with  other  workers  of  the 
"rough-and-ready"  type,  men  who  do 
the  heavy  and  useful  work  of  the  world, 
who  are  not  afraid  of  using  their  hands, 
bruising  their  hands,  or  soiling  their 
hands,  they  are  the  "salt  of  the  earth.' 
And  even  in  the  midst  of  the  decadent 
life  of  the  modern  city,  so  long  as  there 
are  men  like  these,  engaged  in  strenuous, 
hardening,  open-air  occupations,  in  which 
they  are  compelled  to  grapple  hand  to 
hand  with  the  elements  and  forces  of  na- 
ture, just  so  long  will  there  be  still  some 
hope  for  the  survival  of  rugged  manhood 
and  some  strength  of  character  in  the 
city.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the 
city,  these  workers  are  not  usually  city- 
bred  men,  but  come  chiefly  from  the 
woods,  the  fields  and  the  smaller  towns. 

Perhaps  in  many  cases  their  habits  are 
not  all  ideal.  Perhaps  their  food  is  a 
handicap.  But  their  hardy,  active  lives 
enable  them  to  overcome  to  a  great  ex- 
tent even  such  drawbacks.  Most  of  them 
smoke,  but  only  when  avay  from  their 
work,  and  the  constant  open-air  helps 
them  to  withstand  somewhat  the  per- 
nicious effect  of  this  habit.  But  alcohol 
no  man  can  endure.  Perhaps  a  few  of 
them  drink,  but  not  if  the  foreman 
knows  it.    And  if  they  do  drink,  they  do 


not  work  long  thereafter.  The  work  re- 
quires a  man  in  full  possession  of  his 
faculties,  quick  of  hand  and  foot,  quick 
and  clear  of  eye,  and  even  quicker  to 
think.  The  stupor  of  alcohol,  even  in 
the  very  slightest  degree,  together  with 
the  shattered  nerves  and  loss  of  muscular 
control  which  accompany  it,  will  not  only 
unfit  a  man  for  his  work,  but  will  make 
him  a  menace  to  the  others.  It  some- 
times happens  that  a  man  will  be  re- 
quired to  untangle  a  rope  on  a  derrick, 
or  adjust  a  pulley,  suspended  out  over 
some  hundreds  of  feet  of  space,  or  per- 
haps some  one  must  go  out  to  an  out- 
standing upright  over  an  aerial  iron 
walk  of  some  four  inches  wide.  The 
reader  may  well  hold  his  breath  at  the 
thought,  and  certainly,  no  drink-doped 
man  is  fit  for  the  task. 

The  handling  of  iron  throughout  the 
ages  has  been  a  marked  factor  in  the 
development  and  strengthening  of  the 
human  race.  It  has  been  largely  through 
the  use  and  perfection  of  iron  that  man 
has  learned  to  use  his  hands,  and  with  it 
has  learned  to  use  his  mind.  A  tool  is  an 
extension  of  the  hand,  the  organ  of  man- 
ipulation, and  with  the  continued  and 
varied  employment  of  both  tools  and 
hands  has  come  still  further  intelligence 
with  the  further  ability  to  devise  new 
tools,  until  the  most  primitive  of  these 
have  finally  evolved  into  the  most  com- 
plicated of  modern  machinery. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  continued 
working  and  handling  of  iron,  something 
of  the  strength  and  firmness  of  the  metal 
seems  to  communicate  itself  to  the  na- 
ture and  constitution  of  the  man;  and 
this  applies  more  or  less  to  all  who  have 
to  do  with  it,  from  the  men  who  mine  the 
ore  all  down  the  list.  The  men  who  roll 
out  steel  rails  from  tremendous  masses  of 
scorching,  sizzing,  white-hot  iron,  are 
marvels  of  strength,  speed  and  endur- 
ance. Even  the  village  blacksmith,  with 
his  modest  little  forge,  is  known  in  both 
song  and  story  for  his  sterling  strength 
and  virility.  But  the  men  who  climb 
their  way  up  into  the  very  sky  on  the 
iron- work  which  they  build,  joining  the 
giant  steel  girders  with  rivets  almost  as 
bright  and  white-hot  as  the  blazing, 
liquid  sun,  are  perhaps  the  most  unique 
of  them  all. 


Is  Health  Improved  by  Love? 

THE    LOVE    ELEMENT   IN    HUMAN    LIFE   IS    A    POWERFUL 
STIMULUS,  THE  CHARACTER  OF  WHICH  FEW  UNDERSTAND 

By  Thomas  Stanley  Moyer 


^„s,The  subject  dealt  with  in  this  article  is  somewhat  unusual,  and  yet  it  is  capable  of  fur- 
nishing a  mine  of  information.  Every  normal  human  being  is  liberally  furnished  with  what 
might  be  termed  the  instinct  of  love.  If  it  is  abused  or  perverted,  one  will  suffer  severe  penal- 
ties. You  are  commanded  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  and  if  you  put  off  compliance  with  this 
edict  too  long,  you  are  bound  to  severely  suffer.  The  author  has  treated  the  subject  briefly 
and  forcefully,  in  a  manner  that  should  be  of  interest. — Bernarr  Macfadden*. 


FROM  love  to  a  vigorous  liver,  from  a 
vigorous  liver  to  buoyant  health! 
Does  the  comparison  suggest  the 
ridiculous  ?  It  need  not.  We  hope 
it  does  not. 

Compare  your  semi-fossilized  bachelor 
of  fifty  summers  with  a  paterfamilias  of 
an  equal  age,  and  you  will  begin  to  see 
suggestions  of  certain  truths  in  this  same 
climax.  Similarly,  consider  the  matron- 
ly woman  of  forty  with  her  brood — with 
her  amply- developed  body — with  her 
fully  rounded  life! 

If  you  want  the  highest  health  you 
must  fall  in  love  and  be  married!  Within 
you  is  a  negative  health  factor  only  to  be 
aroused  by  a  positive  one  in  a  member  of 
your  opposite  sex. 

If  you  doubt  the  tremendous  and  direct 
physical  influence  of  the  other  sex  upon 
you,  note  the  sensations  that  quiver 
through  your  being  on  meeting — even 
casually  or  hurriedly — certain  men  or 
women  attuned  to  a  like  nervous  tension 
as  yourself.  So  strange  and  inexplicable 
is  this  force  that  individuals  are  at 
times  temporarily  much  affected  by  the 
approach  of  their  true  positive  or  nega- 
tive— in  some  instances  they  are  intoxi- 
cated by  exhilarating  pleasure,  in  others 
the  reverse.  You  must  have  noted  the 
phenomenon.  Your  heart  leaps;  your 
nerves  tingle;  your  eyes  brighten  in- 
stantly; your  being  is  aroused  in  its 
every  fibre,  as  surely  as  though  you  were 
an  electric  battery  awaiting  a  finger 
touch  to  vitalize  you.  The  finger-touch,' 
in  such  a  case  as  the  above,  is  a  very  in- 
teresting law,  whether  defmeable  or  no, 
that  can  be  utilized  to  almost  infinite 
results. 


The  wife  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
kept  him  alive  for  years  and  years  by 
sheer  force  of  love — her  love  replenish- 
ing his — her  vital  affection  keyed  ex- 
quisitely to  his  own.  This  mystic,  invisi- 
ble, and  indescribable  strength  imparted 
to  a  man  by  a  woman,  and  vice  versa,  is  a 
factor  of  vastly  too  great  an  importance  to 
be  overlooked  by  any  physical  culturist. 

Personally,  the  author  of  this  article 
(and  most  physical  culturists  will  agree 
with  him),  does  not  believe  in  physical 
wrecks  being  made  "whole  "  by  means  of 
the  physiological  regeneration  of  a  mar- 
riage, if  otherwise  they  would  be  degener- 
ate; but  such  cases  illustrate  very  em- 
phatically the  power  of  love-magnetism 
and  physical  association  of  opposite 
sexes  upon  the  body. 

For  instance — before  marriage  a  man 
may  possess  poor  digestion,  disordered 
nerves,  and  the  whole  gamut  of  weak- 
nesses. Invariably,  a  well-regulated 
marriage  puts  flesh  on  his  bones,  fire  in 
his  eyes,  and  endows  him  with  a  distinct- 
ly higher  bodily  poise  in  general. 

Carry  the  law  to  those  who  have  good 
health  and  every  right  to  enter  wedlock. 
The  already  strong  man  or  woman  finds 
his  or  her  latent  powers  roused  and  re- 
doubled. Every  great  man  has  possessed 
a  being  mated  to  him,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions. Herbert  Spencer — great  Vic- 
torian that  he  was — failed  utterly  in  this 
one  g^eat  duty.  With  the  love  influence 
his  genius  would  have  been  doubly  de- 
veloped. Most  men  dream  of  greater 
success  on  falling  in  love,  and  begin 
actually  to  succeed  after  marriage. 
Parenthood  carries  on  and  further  ex- 
emplifies the  self- same  law. 
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Not  that  all  marriages  improve  the 
body,  some  lower  both  the  mental  and 
physical.  But  such  unions  are  never — 
most  emphatically  never — built  upon  the 
highest  principles.  The  union  must  be  a 
union  physically  adjusted.  Marry  the 
girl  that  makes  you  tingle  when  you  get 
within  a  block  of  her!  The  law  that 
causes  such  intuitions  and  feelings  of  ex- 
hilaration is  a  higher  and  more  infallible 
criterion  than  all  others  put  together. 

Then,  too,  hand  in  hand  with  awaken- 
ing love  comes  desire  and  ambition. 
These  impulses  act  directly  upon  your 
bodily  functions — revivifying  them.  The 
lover  generally  carries  his  body  in  a  more 
erect  manner  than  the  callous  and  blase 
bachelor.  It  is  good  then  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  bodily  organs ,  that  he  is  in  love . 

A  man  thoroughly  infatuated  shuns 
debauch  and  gluttony.  This  leaves  him 
nervous  energy  to  apply  to  his  aims  in 
life.  Lovers  are  proverbially  "lean." 
The  earth's  "lean"  men  of  nervous  tem- 


perament, from  Julius  Caesar  downward, 
have  ever  been  the  world's  doers,  the 
world's  great.  Get  in  love  and  be  a  lover! 
Marry  and  make  dreams  human  realities. 

Observe  the  great  lover!  Usually  he 
is  possessor  of  great  strength — (nervous 
strength) — funds  of  energy. 

Reverse  the  foregoing  laws!  Build  up 
your  nerves  and  body  in  order  to  be- 
come a  greater  lover;  that  is  to  say,  a 
greater  acquirer  of  the  most  exalted 
things  of  life — honest  pleasure — highest 
hope — best  accomplishment! 

If  you  are  a  weakling,  centre  your 
hopes  upon  some  true  woman.  You  may 
not  care  a  snap  of  your  finger  for  her  now. 
But  build!  Do  not  lean  on  her  strength! 
Equal  her  strength;  exceed  it;  and  then 
complete  your  life  by  making  her  part  of 
it!  The  dilettantism,  which  Carlyle  de- 
spised so  much,  is  nowhere  more  de- 
spicable than  in  this  neglecting  of  the 
very  foundation  of  lasting  strength  and  a 
perfected  destiny! 


Another  Novel  Stunt 


Sttmt  D. — Secure  a  stick  that  is  a  little  bit  longer  than  the  arm.  Measure  the  arm  as  shown 
in  illustration,  D  J,  by  placing  the  stick  under  the  arm  and  noting  the  point  touched  by  the 
ends  of  the  fingers.  Now  grasp  the  stick  at  this  point  with  the  right  hand,  as  shown  in  illustra- 
tion, D  2»  Then  hold  the  stick  so  that  the  hand  touches  the  lower  part  of  the  nose,  bend  back- 
ward and  try  to  touch  the  floor  as  shown  in  D  2.  This  is  a  comparatively  easy  feat  to  perform, 
and  is  a  splendid  movement  for  making  the  spinal  column  more  supple. 


Strengthening  Weak  Lungs — Curing 
Consumption 

Vitality-Building    Through    Physcultopathy 

THE    VALUE  OF    EXERCISE     IN    VITALITY- 
BUILDING  AND  THE  CURE  OF  CONSUMPTION 

By   Bernarr   Macfadden 

Article  V. — {Concluded). 


EXERCISE  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
the  vitality  necessary  to  increase 
the  strength  of  weak  lungs  or  to 
cure  consumption  when  it  has  once 
fastened  itself  upon  you.  While  many 
have  been  able  to  recover  their  health 
with  little  or  no  exercise,  they  would 
have  gone  on  towards  health  and  strength 
more  quickly  with  the  aid  of  the  vitality- 
building  influence  of  exercise.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  a  possibility  of  being  too 
enthusiastic.  One  is  liable  to  take  too 
much  exercise,  but  as  a  rule  the  error  is 
made  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Consumption  itself  is  in  fact  a  disease 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  those  follow- 
ing a  sedentary  life.  The  existence  of 
this  ailment  indicates  lack  of  activity. 
The  blood  is  hampered  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  impurities,  catarrhal  poisons. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  cleansing  organs 
of  the  body,  those  particular  depurating 


functions  which  are  depended  upon  for 
cleansing  the  blood  of  the  various  ele- 
ments that  are  inimicable  to  life  and 
health,  have  failed  to  perform  their  duty, 
and  this  failure  is  caused  in  many  cases 
simply  and  solely  because  of  an  inactive 
life. 

The  exercise  of  a  muscle  accelerates 
the  flow  of  blood  to  that  particular  mus- 
cle. It  brings  new  life  and  health  to  the 
part.  It  carries  away  the  dead  and  worn- 
out  cells.  In  other  words,  it  removes  the 
poisons  that  are  remaining  there  and  are 
a  frequent  cause  of  weakness  and  actual 
disease.  Carry  this  same  stimulus  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  to  the  great  muscles  of 
the  body,  and  we  find  that  as  a  result 
there  is  new  life  and  new  strength  in 
every  part.  The  blood  is  rich  in  virile 
elements,  and  the  tissues  of  the  body  are 
imbued  with  vim  and  strength.  They 
are  capable  of  manifesting  life  in  its  most 
vigorous  sense. 


Exercise  Number  J. — With  arms  stretched  far  back,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  elbows 
rigid,  bring  the  arms  upward  until  high  overhead.  Repeat  until  there  is  a  distinct  feeling  of 
fatigue  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  which  are  brought  into  active  use  by  this  exercise. 

Exercise  Number  2. — With  arms  in  the  same  position  as  in  previous  exercise,  bring  them 
down  outward  to  the  sides  on  a  level  with  the  body,  elbows  rigid,  until  they  touch  the  sides  of 
the  body.  Then  bring  back  to  former  position.  Repeat  until  muscles  involved  are  thoroughly 
tired. 
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Exercise  Number  3. — With  arms  as  shown  in  illustration,  elbows  rigid,  bring  dumb  bells 
up  and  touch  them  together  immediately  over  the  chest.  Repeat  the  exercise  until  there  is  a 
distinct  feeling  of  fatigue. 

Exercise  Number  4. — Bring  arms  from  position  illustrated  obliquely  upward  and  touch 
the  dumb  bells  together  immediately  over  forehead.  Return  to  former  position.  Then  bring 
arms  upward  and  touch  the  bells  together  immediately  over  abdominal  region.  Repeat  the 
exercise,  changing  position   with  each  alternate  movement  as  described,  until  fatigue  ensues 


It  should  be  remembered  also  that  the 
exercise  of  the  voluntary  muscles  in- 
creases the  strength  and  activity  of  all 
the  great  vital  organs  of  the  body.  When 
you  exercise,  the  lungs,  for  instance,  are 
called  upon  for  more  blood,  they  work 
more  vigorously,  breathing  is  greatly  ac- 
celerated, more  oxygen  is  brought  into 
the  blood,  the  heart  is  compelled  to  beat 
faster,  the  whole  functional  system  is 
awakened  and  forced  to  properly  per- 
form its  duty.  The  body  is  not  really 
thoroughly  alive,  it  is  not  possessed  of  all 
the  elements  of  life  and  health  necessary 
to  a  proper  performance  of  its  functions, 
without  a  certain  amount  of  regular 
exercise. 

In  endeavoring  to  remedy  weak  lungs 
or  to  cure  consumption,  the  exercises 
essential  to  bring  into  activity  the  mus- 
cles around  the  chest  walls  are  of  much 
importance.  They  do  not  by  any  means 
represent  all  that  is  essential,  for  all 
parts  of  the  body  should  be  strengthened, 
every  organ  should  be  made  to  properly 
perform  its  office  through  the  stimulat- 
ing influence  of  active  movement.  All 
exercises,  however,  that  bring  into  play 
the  anterior  and  posterior  muscles  of  the 
chest  walls  are,  of  course,  inclined  to  ex- 


pand the  chest.  They  accelerate  the 
activity  of  the  lungs  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  they  increase  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  that  is  freely  supplied  when 
one  is  really  breathing  properly.  They 
greatly  facilitate  the  elimination  of  the 
carbonic  acid  poisons  that  the  lungs  are 
continually  eliminating,  and  thus  the 
blood  is  more  thoroughly  purified.  The 
elements  of  life  and  health  are  absorbed, 
the  poisons  are  eliminated  and  life  itself 
is  brought  into  a  body  that  has  been 
slowly  but  surely  dying  for  the  want  of 
the  activity  essential  to  the  proper  use  of 
the  muscular  system.  Vitality  is  only 
another  name  for  strength,  in  fact,  one 
might  say  that  it  is  strength  itself.  It 
represents  vigor  on  the  part  of  all  the 
important  blood-making  organs  of  the 
body,  and  strength  in  these  organs  is  ab- 
solutely essential  in  order  to  cure  this 
dangerous  disease. 

In  the  last  issue  I  spoke  of  the  value  of 
breathing  exercises.  They  are  very  im- 
portant in  nearly  all  cases  of  consump- 
tion. When  the  air  is  rich  in  oxygen, 
deep  breathing  will  very  materially  add 
to  the  general  vigor  of  the  body.  As 
previously  stated,  deep  breathing  cannot 
be  expected  to  bring  results  if  it  is  the 
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cause  of  actual  pain;  when  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  is  so  serious  that  a 
deep  breath  will  cause  pain,  then  do  not 
breathe  so  fully,  breathe  only  to  that  ex- 
tent that  you  can  without  pain.  Gradu- 
ally, as  previously  mentioned,  this 
breathing  can  be  made  more  and  more 
complete  and  finally  you  will  be  able  to 
expand  your  lungs  thoroughly  without 
pain.  All  this  will  mean  that  you  will 
use  more  lung  tissue,  in  other  words,  you 
absorb  more  oxygen,  you  eliminate  more 
poison,  and  as  a  result  the  blood  con- 
tains more  of  the  elements  essential  for 
building  that  degree  of  strength  and 
health  needed  in  strengthening  the  lungs. 

I  am  illustrating  in  this  article  various 
exercises  that  can  be  taken  with  ad- 
vantage for  developing  the  muscles  of 
the  chest.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  almost  any  exercise  that  will 
bring  into  active  use  all  the  muscles  sur- 
rounding the  chest  walls,  both  anterior 
and  posterior,  will  be  of  very  great 
advantage. 

In  building  the  vitality  necessary  in 
remedying  consumption  there  is  perhaps 
no  better  exercise  than  walking.  Walk- 
ing increases  the  general  functional 
vigor.  It  adds  to  the  strength  of  the 
stomach,  it  helps  materially  in  the  di- 
gestion of  food,  assimilation  seems  to  go 
on  more  satisfactorily,  when  one  is  in  the 
habit  of  taking  long  walks. 


Those  not  accustomed  to  taking  an 
exercise  of  this  kind  may  find  it  difficult 
to  walk  a  very  great  distance.  I  would 
advise,  however,  that  the  distance 
traversed  be  gradually  increased.  Begin 
with  a  walk  that  will  slightly  fatigue  you. 
Gradually  increase  this  distance  each 
day.  If  you  will  follow  the  directions 
previously  given  you  as  to  diet,  outdoor 
sleeping,  etc.,  you  will  be  amazed  by  the 
very  speedy  increase  in  your  strength. 
Although  you  may  not  be  able  to  walk 
over  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  on  the  first 
day,  gradually  day  by  dav  you  will  be 
able  to  add  to  this  distance,  and  in  a 
period  as  short  as  three  or  four  weeks,  I 
have  found  persons  hardly  able  to  walk 
at  first  to  become  capable  of  covering 
several  miles  without  serious  fatigue.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  best  possible  results 
from  walking,  however,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  performed  in  a  proper  manner. 
Another  very  important  factor  is  the  use 
of  a  proper  form  of  footwear.  The  shoes 
should  be  made  to  fit  the  feet,  instead  of 
the  foot  being  forced  to  fit  the  shoe,  as 
is  so  often  the  case.  Even  if  one  is  unable 
to  procure  suitable  shoes  in  one's  im- 
mediate vicinity,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
one  of  the  reputable  firms  of  shoe  manu- 
facturers selling  shoes  by  mail,  some  of 
whom  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
physiological  aspects  of  making  shoes 
fit  the  feet. 


Exercise  Number  5. — From  position  illustrated,  bring  arms  downward  as  far  as  possible, 
and  then  return  to  former  position.  Bring  upward  as  far  as  possible.  Keep  your  elbows  rigid 
during  this  entire  movement,  and  repeat  until  muscles  used  are  thoroughly  fatigued. 

Exercise  Number  6, — From  position  illustrated  bring  arms  far  forward,  with  elbows  rigid, 
touching  dumb-bells  together  in  front  of  head?  then  bring  far  downward,  touching  dumb-bells 
together  over  the  hips.    Repeat  this  movement  until  there  is  a  distinct  feeling  of  fatigue. 
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Another  aspect  of  footwear  worthy  of 
attention  is  the  style  of  heel  adopted. 
Many  of  those  who  have  performed 
much  walking  are  warm  advocates  of 
the  better  grade  of  rubber  heels,  and 
regard  them  as  essential  to  enjoyable 
and  beneficial  walking. 

As  you  increase  your  distance,  walking 
strengthens  you  and  adds  to  your 
general  vitality.  You  can  really  measure 
the  strength  you  are  adding  day  by  day 
by  the  increase  in  distance  covered  in 
your  walks.  It  would  be  well  while  tak- 
ing these  walks  to  follow  a  suggestion  I 
have  made  in  previous  articles  about 
harmonious  breathing.  You  will  find 
that  this  method  of  breathing  will  very 
materially  add  to  your  endurance.  This 
suggestion  is  very  easily  followed  and 
simply  requires  you  to  inhale  while  tak- 
ing so  many  steps  and  exhale  while  tak- 
ing the  same  number  of  steps.  For  in- 
stance you  start  out  on  a  walk.  You 
should  inhale  while  taking  say  eight,  ten 
or  twelve  steps,  and  exhale  while  taking 
the  same  number  of  steps.  After  you 
have  walked  a  short  distance  you  will 
probably  find  it  necessary  to  breath 
more  actively  and  for  instance  if  you  are 
taking  twelve  steps,  at  first  you  will  have 
to  reduce  the  number  of  steps  while  tak- 
ing in  and  forcing  out  the  breath  to  six 
or  eight.  At  the  same  time  always  re- 
member the  necessity  of  taking  the  same 
amount  of  time  to  inhale  as  you  do  to 


exhale.  This  period  of  time  can  be  more 
easily  measured  by  steps,  as  instructed. 
Running  is,  of  course,  splendid  exer- 
cise for  one  suffering  from  lung  trouble, 
provided  that  you  are  not  too  weak.  Of 
course,  this  exercise  is  entirely  too 
strenuous  for  one  whose  muscular  en- 
ergies are  deficient,  and  even  those 
who  are  fairly  strong  should  begin  the 
exercise  with  a  fair  amount  of  caution. 
Running  will  compel  you  to  take  deep 
breathing  exercises.  It  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  advantageous  exercises  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  stimulating  powers 
upon  the  functions  of  the  body.  The 
lungs  and  heart  are  excited  to  a  very  great 
degree  of  activity  by  running.  It  will 
compel  you  to  breathe  deeply,  and  there 
need  be  no  special  instructions  about  it. 
You  instinctively  draw  in  all  the  breath 
you  can,  and  if  you  continue  to  run  very 
long,  the  intake  and  outgo  of  the  breath 
become  very  rapid.  However,  the  same 
suggestion  of  breathing  at  stated  inter- 
vals can  be  adopted  with  very  great 
benefit  while  running  as  well  as  while 
walking.  In  fact,  one  possessing  ordi- 
nary strength,  by  following  this  sugges- 
tion as  to  harmonious  breathing,  can 
usually  acquire  the  endurance  necessary 
to  run  a  mile  in  a  very  few  days,  although 
he  might  not  be  able  to  run  more  than  an 
eighth  of  the  distance  when  beginning. 
Remember,  however,  that  running  should 
be  performed  with  a  great  deal  of  cau- 


Exercise  Number  7. — From  position  shown  in  illustration,  bring  arms  downward  as  far 
as  possible,  then  upward  as  far  as  possible.  Repeat  the  exercise  until  there  is  a  distinct  feeling 
of  fatigue.  In  performing  this  movement,  when  the  arms  are  up  as  far  as  possible,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  hold  them  there  for  a  brief  moment  before  continuing. 
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tion,  and  in  the  beginning  it  might  be 
well  to  try  a  run  that  is  but  little  more 
than  a  walk,  gradually  increasing  your 
peed  as  you  add  to  your  strength. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  dry  friction 
bath  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  exercise  re- 
quired in  this  vitality-building  process. 
I  consider  this  friction  bath  of  especial 
importance.  The  skin,  as  the  reader  no 
doubt  well  knows,  eliminates  a  great  deal 
of  poison.  The  pores  should,  therefore, 
be  active,  they  should  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive any  of  the  foreign  elements  that  are 
brought  to  them  for  elimination,  and 
should  be  able  to  properly  perform  their 
functions.  In  order  to  secure  what  might 
be  termed  a  "live"  skin,  the  dry  friction 
bath,  is  of  very  great  value.  In  fact, 
several  years  ago  I  was  told  by  a  man 
who  was  at  that  time  nearly  seventy,  that 
he  had  actually  cured  himself  of  con- 
sumption when  he  was  about  twenty, 
solely  through  the  aid  of  dry  friction 
baths.  He  stated  that  at  that  time  he 
was  practically  given  up  by  physician, 
relatives  and  friends,  and  that  he  turned 
to  this  as  a  last  means  of  saving  his  life, 
and  the  vigor  manifested  at  the  time  that 
I  saw  him  indicated  that  he  had  not  only 
saved  his  life  but  that  he  had  secured 
benefits  that  were  unquestionably  of 
very  great  value  to  him  from  every  stand- 
point. He  stated  that  he  continued  the 
habit  of  taking  the  dry  friction  baths  up 
to  the  time  that  I  saw  him.  His  method 
was  rather  drastic — he  stated  that  he 
used  an  ordinary  horse-brush.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  would  be  too  rough 
for  the  average  human  skin,  though  you 
must  remember  that  the  ability  of  the 
skin  to  adapt  itself  to  conditions  is  in- 
deed remarkable. 

It  is  much  better  to  take  this  dry  fric- 
tion bath  with  brushes  as  it  is  more  valu- 
able than  using  a  rough  towel,  though, 
of  course,  a  towel  can  be  used  with  fairly 
satisfactory  results.  The  best  way  to 
take  this  bath  is  to  secure  two  small 
bristle  brushes.  When  buying  the 
brushes,  rub  them  over  the  back  of  the 
hand,  and  if  the  sensation  is  not  un- 
pleasant you  can  depend  upon  it  that  you 
can  inure  the  skin  to  their  use.  At  first, 
of  course,  you  will  have  to  brush  the 
parts  rather  delicately,  though  gradually 
day  by  day  you  can  increase  the  vigor 


of  this  dry  friction  bath  and  you  will 
find  the  stimulus  to  the  skin  will  be  of 
very  great  value,  and  because  of  the  in- 
creased activity  of  these  parts  the  blood 
will  be  relieved  of  a  great  deal  of  im- 
purities which  would  otherwise  be  mani- 
fested in  the  catarrhal  discharge. 

In  previous  articles  I  have  not  especi- 
ally emphasized  the  very  great  value  of 
sun  and  air  baths  in  the  treatment  of 
this  trouble.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  very  great  benefits  can  be  secured 
from  exposure  of  the  skin  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  if  the  sun's  rays  cannot  be 
conveniently  secured,  the  unclothed  skin 
coming  in  contact  with  the  air  will  aid 
very  materially  in  increasing  the  general 
health  and  strength.  In  fact,  I  have 
often  thought  that  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  treating  this  trouble  would 
be  to  have  a  separate  institution  for  each 
sex  located  in  some  wild  part  of  the 
country  where  there  are  no  neighbors  to 
be  shocked,  and  where  also  the  tempera- 
ture would  be  of  such  a  character  that 
clothing  would  not  be  required.  Under 
such  circumstances,  of  course,  the  pa- 
tient could  go  practically  without  cloth- 
ing at  all  times.  In  fact,  his  wearing  ap- 
parel could  be  taken  away  from  him 
with  perhaps  an  exception  of  something 
light  which  could  be  thrown  over  the 
shoulders  if  required.  This,  as  you  can 
readily  see,  would  excite  extraordinary 
activity  of  the  skin,  and  would  very  ma- 
terially lessen  the  difficulties  in  eliminat- 
ing the  mucus  or  phlegm  that  often  ac- 
cumulates in  such  quantities  in  the  lungs 
in  this  dangerous  disease. 

The  sun  possesses  a  strengthening 
power  which  is  not  realized  by  the  aver- 
age individual.  The  sun  is  really  capable 
of  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  human 
body  almost  as  much  as  it  will  add  to  the 
vigor  of  plant  life.  You  take  a  plant  and 
keep  it  away  from  the  sun  and  it  will 
grow  white  and  delicate,  but  place  it 
where  the  sun's  rays  can  shine  upon  it 
and  it  will  take  a  new  lease  of  life,  grow 
lusty  and  vigorous  within  a  reasonably 
short  period.  Of  course,  sun  baths  should 
not  be  recklessly  attempted.  An  hour  or 
two  of  the  sun,  when  not  accustomed  to 
its  rays  will  so  seriously  burn  the  skin 
that  serious  results  may  ensue,  though 
as  a  rule  the  only  ill  effects  are  the  pain 
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and  inconvenience  caused  by  the  in- 
flammation. All  this,  however,  is  not  at 
all  necessary.  You  can  easily  become 
inured  to  the  sun  if  you  will  remain  in  its 
rays  say  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  first 
day,  and  gradually  increase  the  length  of 
time  up  to  an  hour  or  two  or  even  longer. 

If  in  addition  to  sunlight  there  are 
bathing  facilities  to  be  had,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  lie  in  the  sun  awhile  and  then 
bathe  awhile,  alternating  from  one  to  the 
other,  though  being  careful,  of  course, 
not  to  take  more  than  is  of  benefit.  What 
is  even  better  than  bathing  facilities,  if 
you  can  secure  a  fairly  strong  water  pres- 
sure and  use  an  ordinary  hose  for  taking 
what  is  ordinarily  termed  a  percussion 
douche.  Allow  the  body  to  become 
thoroughly  warmed  in  the  sun  and  then 
run  this  strong  stream  of  water  up  and 
down  the  spinal  column  and  various 
other  parts  of  the  back,  arms  and  legs. 
The  douche  should  also  be  applied  to  the 
front  parts  of  the  body  in  the  same  man- 
ner. This  will  be  found  to  be  a  powerful 
stimulant  and  when  taken  from  three  to 
four  times  a  day,  after  becoming  inured 
to  it,  while  taking  a  prolonged  sun  bath, 
splendid  benefits  can  be  expected. 

Little  has  been  said  about  fasting  in 
this  series  of  articles,  as  my  experience 
with  fasting  up  to  the  present  time  has 
not  been  advantageous  in  all  cases  of 
consumption.  I  have  known  some  cases 
to  secure  splendid  results  from  this 
method,  though  where  the  vitality  is 
very  low  it  is  usually  better  not  to  take  a 
prolonged  fast.  In  nearly  all  cases  a  fast 
of  from  one  to  three  days  before  begin- 
ning a  new  diet  is  advisable,  though  fasts 
beyond  this  period  cannot  usually  be 
recommended. 

As  this  is  the  last  article  on  this  very 
important  subject,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest what  might  be  termed  a  daily 
regime  that  can  be  used  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent as  a  guide  by  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  theories  set  forth.  First  of 
all,  remember  the  necessity  for  breath- 
ing pure  air  all  the  time,  keep  your 
windows  wide  open,  with  your  head  as 
near  the  outdoor  air  as  possible,  and  at 
all  times  during  the  day  and  night  secure 
as  much  oxygen  as  you  can. 

Immediately  upon  arising  in  the 
morning  take  enough  exercise  to  thor- 


oughly arouse  the  circulation.  If  you 
have  time  and  are  strong  enough,  use  a! 
the  muscles  of  the  body,  though,  oi 
course,  do  not  continue  this  exercise  tc 
exhaustion.  It  may  be  continued  unti 
fatigued,  but  remember  the  difference 
between  fatigue  and  exhaustion  is  repre- 
sented by  your  ability  to  recuperate  in 
few  minutes.  In  other  words,  if  in  five 
or  ten  minutes  after  the  exercise  you  feel 
vigorous  and  capable  of  taking  still 
more,  you  have  been  merely  temporarily 
fatigued.  If  you  feel  tired  for  an  hour  or 
more  afterwards,  you  have  continued  to 
exhaustion. 

Follow  this  exercise  by  taking  the  dry 
friction  bath  referred  to.  Follow  this 
friction  bath  by  taking  a  cold  bath.  It 
is  easily  possible  to  make  very  grave  mis- 
takes in  the  use  of  cold  baths.  You 
should  recuperate  a  few  moments  after 
the  bath  with  a  feeling  of  warmth  and 
exhilaration.  In  fact,  in  a  proper  re- 
cuperation you  should  be  buoyed  with  a 
sense  of  the  pleasure  of  life  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  at  times  have  a  feeling  akin 
to  intoxication,  not  the  same  feeling  that 
comes  from  alcoholic  stimulation,  but 
the  senses  should  be  thrilled  with  the 
joy  of  life. 

As  to  your  eating  habits,  you  have  no 
doubt  been  able  to  solve  this  problem 
from  previous  suggestions,  but  remem- 
ber, don't  "stuff"  unless  you  are  on  an 
exclusive  milk  diet.  Then  you  can 
usually  take  all  you  desire,  if  taken  in  the 
small  quantities  suggested.  Very  fre- 
quently you  can  add  eggs  to  this  diet  and 
can  "stuff"  with  benefit.  Try  to  enjoy 
everything  eaten,  enjoy  it  thoroughly. 
The  more  pleasure  you  can  secure  from 
eating  the  better  chance  you  have  for 
building  strength.  Pleasure  in  eating 
means  additional  facility  in  digesting, 
on  the  part  of  the  digestive  organs, 
which  you  should  remember  are  a  part  of 
you.  Sometimes  during  the  day  take  a 
long  walk  and  breathing  exercises;  if 
strong  enough,  a  short  run.  Remember, 
don't  clothe  too  heavily,  only  wear 
enough  to  keep  warm  and  no  more. 

Don't  worry.  Cultivate  a  hopeful  at- 
titude. Simply  determine  that  health 
will  be  yours  and  begin  to  work  for  it 
with  an  indomitable  determination.  If 
you  are  eating  ordinary  meals,  as  a  rule 
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Iron  will  find  it  better  to  wait  until  to- 
vards  noon  for  your  first  meal,  for  you 
tvill  then  have  a  keen  appetite  and 
urthermore,  the  stomach  will  usually  be 
leaned  of  the  mucus  or  catarrhal  dis- 
harges  that  might  have  collected  there 
during  the  night. 

Remember,  that  one  rule  will  not  work 
svith  all  cases.  Every  sufferer  with  this 
trouble  should  begin  at  once  to  study  his 
individual  case.  You  should  learn  what 
you  can  do  and  what  you  cannot  do. 
You  should  study  your  digestive  organ- 
ism with  a  view  of  determining  the 
quantity  and  character  of  the  food 
needed  to  get  the  best  results.  If  you 
follow  a  method  of  this  kind  day  by  day 
you  will  be  learning  the  best  methods  for 
treating  your  own  case,  and  figuratively 
speaking  nearly  every  consumptive  has 
barometer  that  he  can  use  to  advant- 
age in  his  own  case.  This  barometer  is 
represented  by  the  amount  of  mucus 
eliminated  from  the  lungs.  When  it  per- 
manently increases,  your  trouble  is  grow- 
ing worse.  When  it  decreases  you  are 
improving.  This  test,  however,  is  of  no 
value  in  what  is  usually  termed  "dry" 
consumption. 

Be  sure  to  remember  my  suggestion 
about  the  value  of  air  and  sun  baths,  and 
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sometime  during  the  day  give  the  skin 
the  tonic  effect  of  either  one  or  the  other 
or  both.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
have  some  convenient  method  of  hang- 
ing the  weight  of  the  body  by  the  hands, 
and  if  this  exercise  is  taken  several  times 
during  the  day,  it  would  be  very  greatly 
to  your  benefit.  The  exercise  of  hanging 
in  this  manner  strengthens  very  greatly 
the  muscles  around  the  chest  walls,  and 
of  course,  increased  vigor  of  these  parts 
will  naturally  assist  in  remedying  this 
complaint.  If  you  have  no  other  means 
of  hanging,  you  can  place  an  ordinary 
towel  over  the  top  of  a  door  and  hang  the 
weight  from  the  top  of  the  door,  grasping 
the  door  over  the  towel  to  avoid  hurting 
the  hands.  In  all  cases,  hang  as  long  as 
you  can  without  severe  fatigue. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  work  for  the 
vigor  that  is  essential  to  your  cure.  Re- 
member you  must  increase  muscular 
vigor  to  add  to  functional  vigor,  and  if 
you  carefully  follow  the  suggestions  that 
have  been  made  up  to  the  present  time, 
adapting  them  to  your  individual  needs, 
slowly  but  surely  you  will  secure  the 
health  and  strength  for  which  you  are 
searching,  provided  you  have  not  turned 
to  natural  methods  too  late  to  expect 
results. 


A  Good  Test  of  One  s  Agility 


Stunt  E. — Secure  an  ordinary  broomstick  or  any  stick  of  a  similar  size.  Grasp  the  stick  as 
shown  in  illustration  E  J,  with  the  right  hand  upward,  the  left  hand  downward,  Now  turn  the 
body  slowly  but  surely,  and  bring  the  head  under  the  left  arm,  twisting  the  body  in  such  manner 
as  to  come  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  arm.  This  is  a  comparatively  easy  stunt  to  perform,  if 
one  is  fairly  strong  and  agile,  though  it  usually  requires  some  little  practice. 


"Whiskey,  That's  All' 

By  Oliver  Allstorm 


Copyrighted  by  Geo.  N.  Malstrom 


All?  Why,  no,  there's  great  deal  more: 

There's  an  arm  that's  weak  and  a  head  that's 
sore: 
There's  a  home  that's  filled 
with  grief  and. woe, 
And    a    wife    that's    felled 
with  a  savage  blow. 
All?  Why,  no,  there's  job  that's  lost; 

There's  an  empty  purse  that  can  meet   no 
cost ; 
There's  a  watch  to  pawn  and 
a  chair  to  sell ; 
There's  money  to    borrow 
and  a  thirst  to  quell; 

There's  an  empty  glass  and  a 
fight  or  two, 
And  a  fine  to  pay  for  an 
eye  that's  blue. 


[wh^m] 


All?      Whv,     no,     there's      a     frfnl 
"      <  iiMJl 

demon's  curse; 

There's  a  child  to  kick  and 

a  wound  to  nurse ; 

There's  home  to  break  and  a 

wife  to  scrub — 

And   the   song  of  her  life  is 

rub ,  rub ,  rub  ; 

There's  a  free-lunch  served  in  a  sample-room, 

And  some  chores  to  do  with  a. rag  or  broom; 
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There's  the  price  to  beg  fo 
a  burning  drink, 
And  a  place  to  sleep  where 
drunkards  sink 
All?     Why,  no,  there   is  half 

untold : 
There's   a  heart    grown    sick 
and  limbs  grown  cold ; 
There's  a  manhood  gone  and  a  substitute 
That  is  half  a  fiend  and  half  a  brute ; 

There's  a  place  to  rob  and  a 
man  to  kill; 
There's  a  prison-cell  for  a 
man  to  fill; 

There's  a  conscience   seared  with  a  wild  re- 
morse, 

For    the    bright    red    drink    has    an    awful 
course ; 

There's  a  speedy  trial,  and  a 

verdict  read, 
And  a  wife  that  weeps  as  the 
doom  is  said; 

There's  a  curse  and  a  prayer 
while  the  gallows  fall: 
And    as    for    your    whiskey, 
why,  "  that's  all." 


America  s  Decreasing  Birth-Rate 


FIGURES  OF  THE  CENSUS  BUREAU  PROVE  THAT  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IS  THREATENED  WITH  EXTINCTION 
THROUGH  THE  DIMINISHING  BIRTH-RATE  OF  NATIVE-BORN 


By  Sidney  Cummings 


The  facts  upon  which  the  following  article  is  based  have  been  taken  from  the  reports 
af  the  Census  officials  at  "Washington.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  conclusions  set  forth  herein 
should  be  of  startling  interest.     Are  we  so  money  mad  that  we  have  not  a  moment's  time  to 

onsider  those  vital  things  that  are  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  human  race?  "With  all 
the  influences  towards  degeneracy  rapidly  increasing,  what  can  you  expect  but  ultimate  oblivion, 

nless  we  face  the  situation  and  take  steps  to  find  an  effective  remedy?  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  subject  will  soon  receive  the  attention  that  it  rightly  deserves. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


THE  alarming  falling  off  in  the  birth- 
rate of  France,  and  the  prospec- 
tive consequences  thereof,  were 
told  at  some  length  in  a  recent 
ssue  of  Physical  Culture.  According 
to  the  last  census  of  that  country,  the 
ieaths  were  actually  in  excess  of  the 
tirths,  which  meant  that  the  French  na- 
ion  was  dying  out.  Subsequent  to  pub- 
icity  being  given  to  the  matter,  a  num- 
ber of  citizens,  patriotic  organizations 
md  the  Government  itself,  took  steps  to 
;he  end  of  awakening  the  people  to  the 
perils  of  the  situation,  which  they  had 
;hemselves  created.  That  the  lesson  was 
aken  to  heart,  is  proven  by  figures  which 
were  published  very  recently,  and  which 
showed  that  the  babies  were  at  last  some- 
what in  excess  of  those  that  had  passed 
iway  in  the  interval. 

It  was  also  intimated  in  the  article 
hat  unless  a  check  was  placed  on  the 
selfishness,  the  unhygienic  methods,  and 
he  flying  in  the  face  of  the  most  impera- 
ive  laws  of  Nature,  which  are  distin- 
uishing  features  of  certain  classes  in  the 
United  States,  the  latter  would  repeat 
the  experience  of  France,  and  would 
radually  lose  the  power  and  position 
which  it  now  occupies  in  the  scheme  of 
the  world's  existence.  This  intimation 
had  become  an  appalling  fact  according  to 
figures  which  have  been  made  public  by  the 
^ensus  officials  at  Washington. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  these 
entlemen  beyond  the  shadow  of  argu- 
ment, that  not  only  has  the  increase  of 
population  in  this  country  been  due  to 
immigration,  but  that  in  addition  and  in 
pite  of  this  immigration,  we  are  to-day 
20,000,000  souls  less  than  we  should  be, 


if  the  birth-rate  had  been  of  a  normal 
sort.  Furthermore,  as  the  tide  of  immi- 
gration is  slackening  yearly  and  in  the 
course  of  time  will  cease  altogether  or 
nearly  so,  it  follows  that  in  a  numerical 
sense  the  United  States  is  bound  to 
degenerate.  History  teaches  us  that  the 
dying  out  of  a  nation  by  reason  of  the 
falling  off  of  the  birth-rate,  is  a  process 
which  does  not  follow  along  arithmetical 
lines.  It  is  apt  to  progress  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  unless  indeed,  steps  are  taken  to 
nullify  its  depredations.  It  may  also  be 
noted  that  the  extinction,  wholly  or  in 
part,  of  nations  in  the  past  has  to  a  very 
great  extent  been  due  to  luxury  breed- 
ing a  distaste  in  their  women  to  bear  the 
pains  or  taste  the  joys  of  motherhood. 

So  seriously  is  the  situation  regarded 
by  the  Washington  authorities  that  it  is 
probable  that  an  inquiry  will  be  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
reasons  of  the  pitifully  small  size  of  the 
American  families  of  to-day.  In  this 
respect,  the  example  of  the  French 
government  will  be  followed,  and  it  is 
also  said,  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
enlist  the  interest  and  co-operation  of 
those  clubs  and  other  bodies  that  by  the 
nature  of  their  declared  policies  may  be 
expected  to  furnish  help  in  solving  the 
problem. 

If  the  birth-rate  of  recent  years  had 
been  equal  in  proportion  to  what  it  was  in 
1790,  there  should  have  been  at  the  tak- 
ing of  the  last  census  39,500,000  children 
in  continental  United  States.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  there  is  less  than  24,000,000. 
Therefore,  instead  of  our  having  about 
100,000,000  of  people  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific,  we  have  some- 
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where  in  the  neighborhood  of  80,000,000. 
There  is  another  aspect  to  the  ques- 
tion and  an  important  one.  From  1820 
to  1908  the  number  of  aliens  coming  to 
this  country  was  26,100,937.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  these  returned,  but  until 
1907  no  official  count  was  taken  of  such. 
Also,  and  during  the  recent  "  hard  times" 
a  much  larger  number  of  these  sailed 
from  the  United  States  than  ordinarily. 
But  even  after  making  all  allowances  in 
regard  to  these  deserters,  many  millions 
of  them  remained,  and  on  the  basis  of 
figures  in  the  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  is  evident  that  the  newcomers 
who  finally  became  citizens,  were  far 
more  fruitful  than  were  native  born 
Americans,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  their 
families  just  balance  the  falling  off  in 
the  native  birth-rate. 

Commissioner  Watchorn,  who  is  in 
command  of  the  Immigration  Station  at 
Ellis  Island,  New  York,  has  recently 
stated  that  he  believes  that  the  times  are 
now  at  hand  when  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinuous decrease  in  the  numbers  of  im- 
migrants. If  there  is  one  man  who  can 
speak  with  certainty  on  this  subject,  it  is 
the  Commissioner,  and  his  utterances  but 
emphasize  the  national  danger  which 
besets  us. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Rossiter,  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  Census  Bureau  has  prepared  figures, 
which  are  instructive  in  regard  to  the  im- 
migration question.  We  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  quote  them  at  length,  but  a 
summary  will  suffice.  While  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  increased 
from  1790  to  1900  with  rapidity,  thanks 
to  the  flow  of  immigration,  the  relative 
populations  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  and  Baltimore  increased  even 
more  rapidly.  In  1900  their  combined 
populations  were  approximately  nearly 
fifty-eight  times  as  great  as  in  1790  and 
formed  7.6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. This  extraordinary  increase  arose 
in  all  cases  from  immigration,  as -statis- 
tics show.  To-day,  the  foreign  born 
inhabitants  constitute  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  rural  districts, 
one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  for- 
eign birth,  and  in  the  cities  one-fourth. 
Within  the  past  twenty-five  years,  Italy, 
Poland,  and  Russia  have  sent  more  im- 


migrants to  this  country  than  have  any 
other  countries.  In  1790  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  were 
of  British  stock.  At  that  time  large 
families  were  the  rule.  The  population 
continued  to  grow  along  normal  and 
satisfactory  lines  until  the  drift  of  popu- 
lation was  towards  cities,  which  were  co- 
incident with  the  coming  of  great  pros- 
perity. Toward  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  immigration  began  to  and  con- 
tinued with  a  swiftness  never  before 
equalled  in  the  annals  of  history.  As  al- 
ready stated  the  majority  of  the  immi- 
grants remained  in  the  cities  and  there 
was  almost  an  simultaneous  falling  off  in 
the  native  birth-rate.  The  explanation 
of  this  is  in  all  probability  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  newcomers  took  unto 
themselves  the  wholesome  out-of-door 
labor,  which  before  had  been  undertaken 
by  American  men  and  women.  The  al- 
lusion is  more  particularly  to  farm  life 
and  the  hard  work  occupations  of  subur- 
ban districts. 

This  kind  of  thing  brought  about  two 
results,  one  being  a  falling  off  in  the 
physical  powers  of  the  city  dwellers,  and 
the  other  a  bringing  into  being  of  the 
slothfulness  and  luxury  which  was 
responsible  for  a  resort  to  unlawful 
means,  to  prevent  the  cares  and  respon- 
sibilities of  a  family.  In  other  words,  the 
unhappy  conditions  which  have  prevailed 
in  France  were  in  a  way  duplicated  in  the 
case  of  America. 

Then  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
came  wealth  to  the  many  and  the  weak- 
nesses, even  vices,  which  waited  upon  it. 
It  is  a  rule  of  nature  that  when  the  out- 
lets for  natural  energies  are  checked, 
such  energies  are  diverted  into  evil  and 
harmful  channels.  In  other  words,  the 
energy  is  there  and  unless  it  is  properly 
used,  it  will  be  misused.  Now  the  pros- 
perity spoken  of,  and  the  fortunes  which 
waited  on  it,  resulted  in  no  small  propor- 
tion of  American  men  and  American 
women  giving  themselves  over  to  self- 
indulgence,  being  urged  thereto  by  their 
misdirected  energy.  Self-indulgence,  as 
its  name  implies,  is  the  giving  of  pleasure 
to  one's  self  irrespective  of  the  rights  of 
others,  the  demands  of  duty  or  the  needs 
of  the  nation.  Each  of  these  is  violated 
when  a  wife  abetted,  perhaps,  by  her 
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husband,  deliberately  prevents  the  in- 
tent of  Nature  and  either  reduces  her 
family  to  a  minimum  or  becomes  alto- 
gether childless. 

The  figures  of  the  Census  Bureau  give 
point  to  the  foregoing.  In  every  one  of 
the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  and 
particularly  in  those  in  which  a  goodly 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  is  identified 
with  great  wealth;  cities  in  which  the 
ociety  columns  of  the  daily  newspapers 
are  filled  to  overflowing  and  in  which  the 
thousand  dollar  pug  dog  is  greatly  in  evi- 
dence, are  minus  their  due  share  of 
babies.  And  in  those  districts  in  which 
are  found  the  homes  of  the  rich,  children 
are  rare  indeed,  while  in  sections  in 
which  the  tenement  is  crowded  with  the 
poorer  classes  and  citizens  of  foreign 
birth,  there  are  literal  swarms  of  little 
ones.  Evils,  moral  and  physical  are  like 
unto  water,  in  that  they  seep  downward. 
So  it  is  that  the  childless  habits  begotten 
in  high  places  of  the  community,  finally 
infects  those  classes  which  our  British 
friends  call  the  "middle"  and  "lower." 
The  result,  is  that  after  a  couple  of  gener- 
ations, the  normality  of  the  descendants 
of  the  immigrants  is  no  longer  what  it 
was,  and  they  too  yield  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  selfishness  in  the  way  charged. 
In  other  words,  they  are  unhappily 
"Americanized"  in  this  respect. 

From  1800  to  1900  the  population  of 
Europe,  including  the  British  Isles,  but 
exclusive  of  Russia,  increased  98.5  per 
cent.,  thus  doubling  itself  during  the  cen- 
tury. During  the  same  period,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  apparently  in- 
creased 15  fold;  but  an  analysis  of  its 
census  reports  shows  that  as  already 
stated,  immigration  and  the  birth-rate  of 
foreign  born  citizens  are  actually  re- 
sponsible for  the  increase  of  population. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  these 
figures  furthermore  proved,  that  there 
was  a  marked  decrease  in  native  borns. 
The  moral  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  startling. 

If  we  are  to  look  to  immigrants  for  the 
population-future  of  the  United  States, 
as  it  would  seem  that  we  must,  it  is  plain 
that  we  must  also  look  for  a  change  in 
the  characteristics  of  the  people  in  a 
physical  and  it  may  be  in  an  intellectual 
sense.  There  is  no  getting  away  from 
this  conclusion.    If,  as  the  census  officials 


assure  us,  the  old  race  of  Americans  is 
dying  out  through  the  causes  given,  and 
its  place  is  being  taken  by  foreigners, 
then  the  time  will  come,  when  the 
children  of  those  who  have  survived  the 
anti-children  tendency,  will  dominate 
the  destinies  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  assured  that  the  tide  of 
immigration  was  not  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing. We  have  been  told  that  the  country 
was  becoming  overpopulated ;  that  un- 
desirable foreign  elements  were  reaching 
us  which  would  not  assimilate  with  the 
native  population.  But  in  view  of  the 
figures  from  Washington  we  need  have 
no  fear  of  this  unrestricted  immigration. 
So  far  from  its  being  liable  to  overwhelm 
us  the  fact  is,  that  if  it  were  stopped  to- 
morrow the  birth-rate  would  begin  to 
fall  immediately,  and  the  United  States 
of  America  would  be  set  in  the  road 
which  leads  to  final  extinction.  The  un- 
wise pooh-pooh  this  assertion.  The  care- 
less will  ignore  it.  But  figures  do  not  lie. 
— especially  those  supplied  by  the  Census 
Bureau. 

Some  figures  having  to  do  with  the  de- 
crease of  the  size  of  families  in  the 
United  States  will  throw  added  light  on 
the  subject.  In  1790  the  average  num- 
ber of  persons  in  each  family  were  about 
5.8 ;  to-day  the  average  is  4.6,  a  decrease 
of  about  twenty  per  cent.  In  1790, 
families  composed  of  not  more  than  three 
persons  represented  only  about  25  per 
cent,  of  all  the  families  in  this  country. 
In  1900,  families  of  this  size  represents 
nearly  forty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  families.  Again  the  number  of 
married  couples  who  are  childless  has  in- 
creased eighteen  per  cent,  during  the 
past  century.  In  five  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States  and  in  New  York  State,  the 
decrease  of  the  birth-rate  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  France,  which,  when  we  remem 
ber  that  New  York  City  is  being  con- 
stantly recruited  by  immigrants,  fur- 
nishes a  startling  commentary  on  the 
unfruitfulness  of  the  native  population. 

Sometime  ago,  the  writer  was  looking 
up  the  birth-rates  of  New  York  City,  and 
while  so  doing,  found  that  on  fifty  blocks 
of  Fifth  Avenue  there  had  only  been  one 
birth  within  six  months.  It  is  said  that 
the  "swell"  districts  of  such  towns  as 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland  and  so 
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on,  are  equally  lacking  in  the  prattle  and 
the  sweet  and  tender  charms  of  children. 
God  help  the  residents  thereof,  not  only 
because  of  the  sin  which  they  have  com- 
mitted against  the  sacred  ordinances  of 
Nature, but  also  for  the  wrong  which  they 
have  done  themselves  and  the  nation. 

Thomas  Robert  Malthus,  who  in  1798 
published  a  work  which  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  at  the  time,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  earth  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  over  populated,  and  when  in- 
quiring into  the  causes  which  made  for  a 
check  on  population,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  such  check  was  in  the  main, 
want  of  food  and  other  material  essen- 
tials. Yet,  and  as  the  census  reports 
show,  the  very  people  who  have  ma- 
terial blessings  in  abundance  are  those 
who  have  the  smallest  families;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  man  of  limited  means, 
who  works  hard  in  order  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together,  is  usually  the  father  of 
a  large  brood.  By  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  considerations  of  the  sort  in  ques- 
tion hardly  enter  into  the  proposition.. 

In  France,    as   already  intimated,  an 


appeal  to  the  sense,  the  sentiment  and 
the  humanity  of  the  nation  has  not  been 
without  results.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  the  women,  and  for  that  matter,  the 
men  of  this  country,  are  hardly  less  open 
to  argument  than  are  their  Gallic  sisters 
and  brothers.  If  a  reformation  is  to  be 
worked  at  all,  it  must  be  along  educa- 
tional lines,  not  only  in  a  moral,  but  in  a 
physiological  sense  also.  For  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  woman  who 
has  deliberately  rendered  herself  child- 
less has  wrought  a  wrong  to  her  physical 
being,  from  which  she  is  bound  to  suffer 
sooner  or  later.  This  article  cannot  end 
better  than  by  quoting  an  authority  on 
the  question  who  says:  "In  the  mean- 
time the  cold  figures  of  the  census  and  of 
the  statistician  remain,  and  we  are 
forced  to  two  conclusions  as  to  the 
means  of  increasing  our  population, 
these  are: 

"By  births. 

"By  immigration. 

"If  we  reject  both  of  these  but  one 
answer  is  possible.  That  is,  '  Retro- 
gression.' " 


Crawling  Through  the  Barrels 
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Fruit  for  Strength-Building 

By  Bernarr  Macfadden 

THE     VALUABLE    PROPERTIES     POSSESSED    BY    ACID 
"      FRUITS— HOW  THEY  SERVE  TO   MAINTAIN  THE   HIGH- 
EST DEGREE  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  EFFICIENCY 


OW  few  are  the  indi- 
viduals who  fully  real- 
ize the  dietetic  value 
|      -  i  of  acid  fruits!     They 

j  are  regarded  bymany 

j  as  merely  a  tasty  ad- 

!               /        dition     to     a     meal. 
Hot        *~~^  Their  real  food  value 

Bf is  not  fully  under- 
stood ,  and  their 
health-giving  qualities  are  rarely  fully 
known. 

Apples,  oranges,  pears,  peaches,  lem- 
ons, strawberries,  blackberries,  rasp- 
berries— in  fact,  all  the  various  acid 
fruits — are  exceedingly  wholesome  in 
character,  and  are  capable  of  furnishing 
a  very  large  amount  of  nourishment  in 
one's  daily  diet.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  the  average  individual,  almost  any  one 
of  these  friuts,  lemons  excepted,  would 
fully  and  completely  nourish  the  body 
for  a  prolonged  and  even  an  extended 
period,  if  one  were  for  any  reason  com- 
pelled to  secure  nourishment  entirely 
from  food  of  this  character.  Of  course, 
if  one  following  a  conventional  diet  were 
to  attempt  to  live  on  one  or  more  acid 
fruits,  the  weight  would  be  very  materi- 
ally reduced  and  it  would  take  the  diges- 
tive organs  some  time  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  change.  In  other  words  it 
would  require  a  considerable  period  for 
the  organs  of  assimilation  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  absorbing  all  needed  nourish- 
ment if  a  radical  dietetic  change  of  this 
nature  was  made. 

Acid  fruits  can  truthfully  be  termed 
splendid  antiseptics  for  the  entire  ali- 
mentary canal.  In  proper  quantity  and 
taken  at  times  when  thoroughly  en- 
joyed, they  actually  have  a  cleansing, 


purifying  and  strengthening  effect  upon- 
the  stomach  and  in  fact  the  entire  diges- 
tive organism.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
acids  contained  in  fruits  of  this  nature 
possess  death-dealing  qualities  to  germ- 
life.  They  are  also  of  value  when  fermen- 
tation is  seriously  interfering  with  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  digestion.  They 
act  as  a  tonic  to  the  digestive  organism, 
and  are  cleansing  and  purifying  to  the 
system. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  eat  fruits  with 
your  meals,  in  fact,  a  splendid  dietetic 
habit  to  develop  is  to  end  each  meal  with 
acid  fruit  of  some  kind.  This  will  enable 
one  to  avoid  the  stuffing  habit,  because, 
if  able  to  enjoy  acid  fruit  at  the  end  of  a 
meal,  it  is  usually  ample  evidence  that 
the  stomach  is  not  gorged.  Sweet  des- 
serts are  inclined  to  stimulate  one's  ap- 
petite and  to  cause  over-eating.  Acid 
fruits  make  a  splendid  dessert,  as  to  a 
certain  extent  they  cleanse  the  mouth 
and  the  oesophagus,  besides  providing  a 
wholesome  and  nourishing  addition  to 
the  meal  and  assisting  in  its  digestion. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  can  fruits 
of  this  character  be  eaten  between 
meals?  There  are  instances  where  they 
can  be  eaten  with  actual  benefit,  especi- 
ally so  when  there  are  symptoms  of  fer- 
mentation or  slow  digestion,  in  the 
stomach  caused  by  the  inability  of  the 
digestive  glands  to  supply  a  proper 
amount  of  the  secretions  requisite  to  the 
assimilation  of  the  food.  If  there  is  a 
strong  craving  for  some  acid  fruits  be- 
tween meals,  provided  that  they  are 
thoroughly  enjoyed  and  that  the  after 
results  of  their  use  lessen  the  unpleasant 
symptoms  of  fermentation,  as  a  rule, 
their  use  is  most  commendable.     They 
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assist  the  digestion  and  aid  in  ridding  the 
stomach  of  the  mass  of  partially  digested 
food  that  may  have  remained  there  be- 
cause of  weak  or  defective  digestion. 

In  the  use  of  acid  fruits  one  should  be 
guided  by  the  appetite  to  a  large  extent. 
If  they  please  the  taste,  in  nearly  all 
cases  they  may  be  regarded  as  beneficial. 
If  they  are  not  palatable,  the  reverse  is 
usually  the  case.  Although  the  taste 
with  other  foods  may  not  be  an  accurate 
guide,  when  the  appetite  is  abnormal, 
there  are  few  instances  where  gratifying 
a  desire  for  acid  fruits  will  bring  about 
other  than  favorable  results. 

Apples  are  perhaps  the  most  easily  se- 
cured of  all  acid  fruits,  and  they  can  be 
classed  among  the  best.  There  are  vari- 
ous varieties  of  apples  and  when  seeking 
acid  fruits  those  that  have  a  distinctly 
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The  shaded  portion  of  the  apple  shown 
above  represent  refuse*  Twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  apple  is  non-nutritious. 


tart  flavor  will  best  serve  the  purpose. 
In  fact,  it  is  well  to  mention  that  sweet 
apples  or  any  fruits  that  lack  this  tart 
flavor  are  usually  not  so  easy  to  digest  ancf 
not  nearly  so  wholesome.  This  is  more 
especially  true  if  one  has  a  desire  for  the 
tart  flavor  which  is  supplied  by  the  acid 
in  the  apple.  The  food  value  of  apples  is 
very  high,  and  I  have  known  an  instance 
where  hard  farm  work  was  performed  for 
a  prolonged  period  on  this  one  article  of 
food — absolutely  nothing  else  being  used. 
If  desirous  to  secure  the  largest  amount 
of  nourishment  from  the  apple,  one 
should  also  eat  the  skin,  as  the  peeling 
really  contains  more  nourishment  in  pro- 
portion to  its  weight  than  the  apple  itself. 
This  suggestion  is  of  especial  value  if 
the  apple  is  used  to  assist  in  the  activity 
of  the  bowels.     In  fact,  apples  used  at 


meal-times,  or  before  retiring  at  night, 
when  the  stomach  is  fairly  strong,  are  in 
many  cases  a  very  valuable  aid  in 
remedying  constipation  and  allied  troub- 
les. 

Oranges  also  furnish  a  splendid  article 
of  diet,  though,  of  course,  they  do  not 
contain  nearly  so  much  nourishment  as 
the  apple.  They  are  splendid  for  a  weak 
stomach.  They  are  especially  valuable 
in  breaking  a  fast,  as  the  nourishment 
they  contain  seems  to  be  absorbed  very 
easily,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  mild 
acidity  of  the  fruit  is  grateful  to  the 
stomach  and  intestines. 

Pears  and  peaches  are  both  excellent 
fruits  and  are  of  equal  value  to  apples 
and  oranges  in  their  appetizing  and 
nourishing  qualities.  As  far  as  the  peel- 
ing is  concerned,  the  same  statement  can 
be  made  of  these  fruits  as  of  the  apple. 
The  peeling  is  rich  in  nourishment  and 
organized  salts — which  by  the  way  con- 
stitute some  of  the  most  vital  elements 
for  the  building  of  strength  in  the  human 
body.  Food  that  does  not  contain  or- 
ganized salts  might  be  termed  dead,  as  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  fully  nourish 
the  system.  Just  what  these  organized 
salts  accomplish  in  the  human  organism 
is  not  known,  but  their  very  great  im- 
portance has  been  definitely  proven. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  fruit,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  acid  it  will  furnish, 
is  the  lemon.  Lemon  juice  furnishes  a 
powerful  antiseptic,  which  can  be  used  at 
frequent  intervals  to  the  advantage  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  Where  there  is 
serious  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  stomach,  however,  this  strong 
acid  often  has  an  irritating  effect,  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  stomach  may  be  relied  on  as  a 
guide  to  the  use  of  this  fruit.  In  other 
words,  if  lemons  taste  good,  if  you  crave 
the  acid  they  contain,  and  it  " sets  well" 
in  the  stomach,  you  can  rest  assured  that 
the  fruit  will  be  of  benefit  to  you.  For 
instance,  I  haA^e  known  persons  under 
certain  conditions  who  could  cut  up  and 
eat  a  lemon  and  relish  it  just  as  much  as 
one  would  an  orange  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Thus  indicated  that  the  sys- 
tem was  badly  in  need  of  the  particular 
elements  furnished  by  this  strong  acid 
fruit.  Lemons  have  a  powerful  cleans- 
ing, purifying  effect,  especially  upon  the 
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stomach.  One  of  the  best  remedies  in 
the  world  for  symptoms  of  nausea  and 
biliousness  is  the  free  use  of  lemons. 
Practically  the  same  statement  might  be 
made  of  nearly  all  acid  fruits,  though, 
where  the  symptoms  are  at  all  serious,  it 
is  better  to  use  the  stronger  acid  fur- 
nished by  the  lemon.  The  juice  of  one 
lemon,  squeezed  into  two  glasses  of 
moderately  hot  water  and  taken  on 
arising,  is  a  splendid  stomach-cleanser. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  from  the  medical 
profession,  and  the  literature  of  patent 
medicine  manufacturers,  of  the  value  of 
blood  purifiers.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
concoctions  that  are  supposed  to  purify 
the  blood.  Now  there  is  no  method,  re- 
gardless of  its  nature,  possessed  of  even 
a  tithe  of  the  value  of  acid  fruits  in  puri- 
fying the  blood.  Acid  fruits  might  be 
termed  ideal  blood  purifiers,  and  for  this 
purpose  lemons  are  most  valuable.  This 
is  especially  true  when  the  system  seems 
to  be  in  the  need  of  the  acid  they  supply. 
Functional  disturbances  are,  as  a  rule, 
brought  about  by  overfeeding,  or  else  by 
the  neglect  to  furnish  to  the  system  the 
particular  elements  needed  to  fully 
nourish  the  body,  though  in  many  cases, 
the  error  is  made  of  neglecting  to  furnish 
the  food  elements  found  in  various  acid 
fruits. 

Strawberries  are  especially  valuable 
for  the  acid  that  they  furnish.  The 
seeds  contained  in  strawberries  are  also 
of  value  in  accelerating  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  bowels,  and  are  a  splendid 
remedy  for  constipation  on  this  account. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  strawberries  are  much  more  whole- 
some if  eaten  as  soon  as  possible  after 
having  been  picked.  Strawberries,  more 
than  any  other  fruit,  seem  to  develop 
poisons  that  are  inimical  to  health  if 
eaten  when  partially  decayed.  As  a  rule 
it  is  better  to  eat  this  fruit  in  season  and 
to  avoid  it  out  of  season.  Usually,  when 
procured  out  of  season,  it  is  picked  green, 
transported  a  considerable  distance  and 
is  several  days  old  when  it  reaches  the 
actual  consumer.  Under  such  circum- 
stances a  large  amount  of  sugar  is  neces- 
sary to  make  it  palatable,  and  the  very 
unpleasant  flavor  of  that  part  of  the 
fruit  which  has  decayed  is  partially 
hidden  by  the  addition  of  the  sugar  men- 


tioned. It  is,  therefore,  frequently  eaten 
with  apparent  relish,  notwithstanding 
the  decayed  parts,  and  this  accounts  for 
the  frequent  unpleasant  effects  that  re- 
sult from  eating  strawberries  out  of 
season. 

In  the  various  acid  fruits  you  will  find  a 
large  amount  of  sugar,  and  this  sugar  is 
in  a  form  that  is  easily  digested.  The 
ordinary  commercial  sugar  has  been 
boiled  and  reboiled  so  often  and  for  such 
a  prolonged  period  that  a  very  large  part 
of  the  nourishment  which  it  contained 
has  been  destroyed,  and  that  which  re- 
mains has  been  made  very  difficult  to 
digest.  The  sugar,  however,  that  is  fur- 
nished by  fruits  is  easily  assimilated  by 
the  digestive  organs,  and  unquestionably 
furnishes  very  valuable  nourishment  to 
the    system. 

Blackberries  are  a  splendid  fruit,  and 
the  seeds  which  they  contain  are  also 
valuable  in  accelerating  the  activity  of 
the  bowels.  This  fruit  is  very  rich  in 
acids,  and  can  be  commended  at  all 
times  to  one  able  to  thoroughly  enjoy  it. 

There  are  many  other  fruits  of  an  acid 
nature,  such  as  the  apricot,  cherry,  cur- 
rant, plum,  that  will  be  found  of  value. 
There  are,  perhaps,  none  that  are  of  more 
value  from  the  standpoint  of  their  health- 
building  qualities  than  grapes.  Grapes 
are  very  rich  in  nourishment,  they  con- 
tain almost  as  many  nourishing  elements 
as  many  of  the  sweet  fruits.  In  fact, 
grape  juice  is  very  nearly  equal  to  milk 
in  its  nourishing  qualities. 

This-  publication  has  already  referred 
to  the  value  of  the  grape  cure,  which  con- 
sists entirely  of  a  diet  of  grapes.  Pa- 
tients simply  live  on  grapes,  alone,  and 
are  not  allowed  any  other  food  whatso- 
ever. No  further  treatment  is  given. 
Remarkable  cures  have  been  made 
through  the  aid  of  this  diet.  The  best  re- 
sults are  secured  when  the  cure  is  taken  at 
that  particular  time  of  the  year  when  the 
grapes  can  be  picked  from  the  vine.  On 
the  Continent  there  are  several  of  these 
"grape  cure"  establishments  and  they 
are  liberally  patronized  at  that  period 
of  the  year  when  the  grapes  are  ripe. 

It  is  a  mooted  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  one  should  swallow  grape  seeds, 
and  whether  or  not  the  skins  should  be 
eaten.    If  one  is  suffering  from  inactivity 
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of  the  bowels  it  is  better  to  swallow  the 
seeds.  If  there  are  no  unsatisfactory 
symptoms  of  this  nature,  the  seeds  can 
then  be  removed  from  the  fruit  before 
swallowing.  However,  one  can  rest 
assured  that  in  any  event  no  harm  will  re- 
sult from  swallowing  grape  seeds.  The 
theory  advanced  some  years  ago  by 
medical  scientists  to  the  effect  that  grape 
seeds  and  the  small  seeds  of  other  fruits 
caused  appendicitis,  has  been  exploded. 
Appendicitis,  you  must  remember,  in 
practically  every  instance,  is  caused  by 
an  impacted  colon  which  accompanies 
very  serious  constipation. 

Though  the  grape  cure  is  usually 
taken  when  the  grapes  can  be  picked 
ripe  from  the  vines,  it  can  be  taken  at 
almost  any  time  when  you  can  secure  the 
fruit  properly  ripened,  and  I  will  assure 
the  investigator  in  advance  that  by  con- 
fining the  diet  for  some  days  to  this  one 
article  of  food,  splendid  results  can  be 
promised.  The  stomach  and  the  entire 
alimentary  canal  will  be  cleansed  and 
purified  and  strengthened  as  a  result  of 
the  use  of  this  diet. 

If  the  skin  of  the  grape  tastes  palat- 
able and  you  chew  it  thoroughly,  you  can 
eat  it.  If  otherwise,  I  would  not  advise 
that  it  be  used,  though  the  most  valuable 
qualities  of  the  grape  are  found  in  the 
portion  of  this  fruit  situated  immediately 
under  the  skin,  and  this  substance  should 
be  thoroughly  separated  from  the  skin 
before  ejecting  it  from  the  mouth. 

In  many  cases  an  acid  fruit  diet  may 
be  substituted  for  a  fast  with  very  great 
benefit.  In  cases  where  this  diet  is  used 
no  other  food  except  the  acid  fruit  should 
be  taken.  One  can  eat  two  or  three 
meals  of  the  fruit  a  day,  if  desired.  It  is 
well,  however,  in  some  cases  not  to  use 
fruits  with  too  strong  an  acid,  for  one  is 
liable  to  have  the  teeth  "set  on  edge," 
though  this  can  be  avoided  by  not  eating 
too  heartily.  Eat  merely  enough  to  give 
the  stomach  something  to  do  and  to  en- 
courage the  flow  of  the  digestive  juices, 
which,  of  course,  have  a  salutary  effect 
upon  the  entire  alimentary  canal.  These 
fruits,  will  as  a  rule,  keep  the  bowels 
mildly  active,  assisting  in  the  elimination 
of  impurities,  and  will  at  the  same  time 
give  a  rest  to  the  organs  of  digestion. 
Acid  fruits  are  very  easily  digested,  and 


have  a  cleansing  and  purifying  effect 
upon  all  the  tissues  of  the  bloodmaking 
organs. 

To  those  in  doubt  as  to  whether  acid 
fruits  should  be  eaten  raw  or  cooked,  I 
would  say  in  practically  every  case  they 
should  be  eaten  raw.  I  am  satisfied  that 
if  properly  ripened  they  are  more  whole- 
some raw,  that  they  contain  more  nour- 
ishing elements  and  in  this  way  they  are 
as  a  rule  more  easily  digested.  This  is 
especially  so,  if  they  are  thoroughly 
masticated.  Cooking,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent destroys  some  of  the  nutritive 
elements — especially  the  organized  salts 
which  supply  such  an  important  element 
of  nourishment  to  the  body.  Very  green 
fruit  that  is  not  palatable  can  in  some 
cases  be  cooked  with  advantage,  but,  as 
a  rule,  where  fruit  is  green  it  is  not  fit  for 
food  and  should  not  be  used.  Any  food, 
for  instance,  that  requires  a  large  amount 
of  sugar  in  order  to  make  it  palatable, 
should  not  be  used  at  all.  If  you  cannot 
enjoy  the  fruit  in  its  natural  state,  this 
indicates  that  you  do  not  need  the  par- 
ticular elements  furnished  by  it,  and 
it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  use  it  when  you 
are  compelled  to  materially  change  its 
flavor  by  adding  a  large  amount  of  sugar. 

Fruits  should  be  eaten  with  as  little 
sugar  as  possible.  If  your  taste  demands 
sweet  fruits,  then  use  the  sweet  fruits, 
instead  of  acid  fruits.  If  you  need  the 
acid  fruits,  you  should  have  a  distinct 
desire  for  them  and  should  not  change 
their  flavor  in  the  manner  mentioned. 
However,  in  many  instances  a  sweet  fruit 
and  an  acid  fruit  may  be  mixed  together 
in  one  dish,  and  will  be  found  a  splendid 
combination.  For  instance,  chopped 
apples  and  dates  will  be  found  very  tasty. 
Sliced  peaches  and  dates,  or  any  acid 
fruit  chopped  up  and  mixed  with  a  sweet 
fruit  will  be  found  especially  palatable. 
Such  combinations,  if  eaten  with  cream 
or  with  olive  oil,  will  be  pleasing  to  the 
taste,  and  their  wholesome  character  can- 
not be  questioned. 

Fruits  should  be  masticated  to  a 
liquid  in  all  cases.  If  you  want  a  tasty 
and  attractive  dish  of  fruit,  make  a  fruit 
salad.  A  proper  mixture  of  this  char- 
acter, will  be  found  far  more  palatable 
than  if  cooked,  and  will  be  more  whole- 
some. 
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A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  trie 
germs  that  are  found  in  various  fruits 
and  the  danger  of  eating  them,  that  is, 
the  fruits  in  their  uncooked  state,  but 
germs  are  harmless  unless  they  come  in 
contact  with  fertile  soil  in  the  form  of 
diseased  or  partially  diseased  tissue.  If 
fruit  is  dirty,  naturally  it  should  be 
washed;  if  it  is  not  dirty,  I  would  not 
suggest  washing.  If  it  tastes  good,  you 
can  eat  it,  germs  and  all,  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  dangerous  results. 

I  have  tried  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
make  this  article  practical;  in  other 
words,  to  give  information  which  will  be 
of  immediate  value  to  the  reader.  I  am 
not  giving  you  any  elaborate  tables  or 
other  information  that  will  pass  out  of 
your  mind  as  soon  as  you  read  it.  I  am 
simply  giving  you  the  results  of  many 
years  of  personal  experience  as  to  the 
value  of  acid  fruits  as  foods.  .1  have 
purposely  avoided  reference  to  the  sweet 
fruits,  as  they  are  worthy  of  an  article 
especially  devoted  to  them,  and  I  expect 
to  furnish  this  some  time  in  the  near 
future.  I  am  appending  a  table  taken 
from  a  report  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment some  time  ago,  which  clearly  in- 
dicates the  percentage  of  the  various 
kinds  of  nourishment  furnished  by  acid 
fruits.  I  have  included  cranberries, 
muskmelons  and  watermelons,  though 
they  can  hardly  be  classed  as  fruits. 

Many  individuals  claim  that  they  can- 
not eat  acid  fruits  without  disastrous  re- 


sults; that  they  nearly  always  bring  on 
indigestion  in  one  form  or  another.  As  a 
rule,  however,  when  such  symptoms  re- 
sult, it  indicates  digestive  defects  which 
urgently  demand  attention.  A  radical 
change  in  diet  is  needed,  and  if  it  is  not 
made  in  practically  every  instance  there 
is  possibility  of  a  serious  chronic  trouble. 
When  the  digestive  organs  are  unable  to 
digest  acid  fruits  that  are  really  craved, 
what  is  needed  in  most  cases  is  a  com- 
plete rest  for  the  organs  of  digestion,  in 
other  words,  a  fast.  As  a  rule  this  fast 
can  be  broken  with  an  acid  fruit,  of  mild 
character,  such  as  the  orange,  with  bene- 
fit, and  the  entire  dietetic  regime  can  in 
most  cases  be  radically  changed  there- 
after and  be  made  to  include  at  least  a 
moderate  amount  of  acid  fruits. 

The  more  carefully  this  subject  is 
studied,  I  am  satisfied  the  more  one  will 
realize  the  value  of  acid  fruit  as  a  part  of 
a  rational  diet.  In  fact,  I  firmly  believe 
that  a  moderate  amount  of  fruit  of  this 
character  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  the  highest  degree  of  bodily 
vigor. 

In  the  next  issue  will  appear  an  article 
beautifully  illustrated  in  two  colors, 
entitled  "The  Value  of  Fruits  as  a 
Food."  This  subject  is  worthy  of  a  great 
deal  of  attention  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  Earle  William  Gage,  the  author  of 
the  article  mentioned,  will  give  our 
readers  many  interesting  details  that  will 
be  of  great  practical  value. 


ANALYSIS  GIVING  PROPORTIONS  OF  NOURISHING  ELEMENTS  CONTAINED  IN 

VARIOUS  ACID  FRUITS 


Apples 

Apricots 

Blackberries 

Cherries 

Currants 

Cranberries 

Grapes 

Huckleberries.  .  .  . 

Lemons 

Muskmelons 

Nectarines 

Oranges 

Pears 

Pineapples 

Plums 

Pomegranates.  .  .  . 
Raspberries  (Red) 

Strawberries 

Watermelons 

Whortleberries..  .  . 


Water 


Mineral  Matter 


Nitrogenous  (Muscle) 


Starch,  Fat,  etc. 


Close  of  Second  Edition  of  the  Physical 
Culture  Directory 

FORMS  OF  THE  SECOND  EDITION  WILL  BE  HELD  OPEN 
FOR  ALL  NAMES    RECEIVED    ON  OR   BEFORE  JULY  7th 


A  REVISED  edition  of  the  Physi- 
cal Culture  Directory  is  to 
be  published  August  ist.  All 
those  who  desire  to  have  their  names 
inserted  in  the  forthcoming  Directory 
should  forward  details  to  the  office  of  the 
Physical  Culture  Publishing  Com- 
pany, before  July  7th,  1909. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Directory 
is  being  issued  to  enable  those  whose 
names  were  not  entered  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  work  to  be  represented  in  the 
enlarged  edition. 

If  you  wish  your  description  inserted 
in  the  second  edition,  please  cut  out  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us  together 
with  $1.10,  and  we  will  enter  any  name 
you  desire  on  our  subscription  list  for  one 
year,  or  we  will  renew  your  own  sub- 
scription, as  desired.  If  you  desire  only 
your  name  and  address  inserted  in  the 
Directory,  send  us  twenty-five  cents, 
and  a  copy  of  the  book  will  be  forwarded 
to  you  as  soon  as  completed. 

The  edition  of  the  Directory  already 
published,  being  the  first  work  of  its 
kind,  although  offering  room  for  im- 
provement, provides  a  valuable  nu- 
cleus for  future  editions.     We  earnestly 


advise  our  readers  to  have  their  names 
and  addresses  listed  in  the  Directory, 
in  order  to  prove  to  those  interested  in 
the  movement  that  they  have  many 
fellow  physical  culturists,  and  to  point 
out  to  the  skeptical  the  growing  strength 
of  the  physical  culture  movement  the 
world  over. 

Both  editions  of  the  Directory  are 
sold  at  twenty-five  cents  each  (special 
cloth  edition  twenty-five  cents  extra), 
including  insertion  of  name  and  ad- 
dress only.  Either  edition  will  be  sent 
prepaid,  together  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  Physical  Culture,  for 
$1.10,  including  insertion  of  name  and 
full  description.  The  reader  will  note 
that  it  is  necessary  to  forward  a  sub- 
scription in  order  to  secure  insertion  of 
full  description  in  Directory. 

A  combination  offer  has  been  made 
to  enable  those  who  subscribe  to  second 
edition  to  secure  the  first  edition  at  a 
reduced  rate,  both  books  being  sold,  to- 
gether with  a  yearly  subscription  to  this 
magazine,  at  $1.20.  Those  wishing  a 
description  of  themselves  inserted  in  the 
second  edition  may  use  coupon  on  this 
page. 


Cfl  II  P  O  W  (piJT  A  CROSS  OPPOSITE  PROPOSITION 

V  w  *     V  iyt  YOU  ACCEPT.       WRITE  VERY  PLAINLY.) 

Please  find  enclosed  $1.10,  for  one  year's  subscription  to  Physical  Culture  Maga- 
zine, and  insertion  of  my  name  in  Physical  Culture  Directory.  No  2  Sub- 
scription to  begin  with     Number. 

I  enclose  10  cents  extra  ($1.20,  in  all).     Please  send  Directory  No.  t,  as  well  as  No    2 
Cross  this  line  out  if  DIRECTORY  No.  1  is  not  desired. 

Name 

Street  Address 

City ,_ State 

Occupation Height 

Weight Color  of  Hair 

Eyes Age     

Married  or  Single Religion 

Condition  of  Health 

Education — Poor,  Fair,  Good,  Superior,  Very  Superior 

Do  you  believe  in  the  physiological  laws  of  sex  as  advocated  by  Bernarr  Mac fadden? 
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The  Vacation  Season 

HOW  TO  SPEND  A  VACATION  PROFITABLY.    PHYSICAL 
UPBUILDING  ATTAINED  BY  "GOING  BACK  TO  NATURE" 


VACATION  time  is  here.  It  is  a 
period  to  which  we  look  forward 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  It 
should  be  an  occasion  for  laying 
aside  all  restraint,  at  least  for  this  brief 
period  in  our  lives.  We  ought  to  be  our- 
selves absolutely.  Vacations  are  of  ques- 
tionable benefit  when  spent  in  mammoth 
hotels  where  style  rules,  and  where  elabo- 
rate dinners  of  many  courses  are  con- 
sumed. They  give  the  mind  a  rest,  and 
the  change  of  scene,  the  meeting  of  new 
associates,  may  in  some  instances  bring 
favorable  results,  but  a  vacation  of 
this  sort  serves  to  encourage  the  gour- 
mandizing  habit.  The  stomach  is  usu- 
ally filled  to  its  complete  capacity  at 
every  meal,  and  almost  loaded  to  the 
point  of  bursting  at  the  evening  table 
d'hote  dinner. 

A  vacation,  to  be  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fit, should  furnish  complete  rest  or  re- 
creation which  is  a  source  of  constant 
pleasure.  Gladstone  stated  on  one  occa- 
sion that  rest  was  best  secured  through  a 
change  of  work.  He  undoubtedly  meant 
interesting  work,  and  when  your  efforts 
are  interesting  they  might  more  aptly  be 
termed  play.  Whenever  we  speak  of 
work,  we  usually  mean  the  uninteresting 
efforts  associated  with  hard,  grinding, 
monotonous  labor.  Of  course,  when  one 
divests  himself 
of  his  usual  re- 
sponsibilities, 
the  bodily  or- 
ganism  has 
more  nervous 
energy  to 
spare.  It  can 
supply  more 
force  to  the 
digestive  or- 
gans and  nat- 
urally they  are 
capable  of  as- 
similating 
more  food  than 
usual,  but  at 
the  same  time 


J.  C.  Wright,  C.  L.  Wright,  T.  W.  Wright. 
All  ready  for  a  Vacation  on  Wheels. 


one  should  re  member  that  there  is  a 
limit  and  should  at  least  make  an  effort 
to  avoid  overtaxing  the  stomach  con- 
tinually. If  this  advice  were  heeded,  the 
average  vacation,  even  if  spent  in  mag- 
nificent hotels,  would  usually  result  in 
physical  and  mental  benefit.  We  must 
except,  however,  those  so-called  stylish 
resorts  where  the  conventional  require- 
ments compel  one  to  assume  responsi- 
bilities equal  in  many  cases  to  those, 
that  have  been  laid  aside.  You  should 
take  a  vacation  to  secure  recreation — a 
change  from  your  usual  work  and  en- 
vironments. You  should  divest  yourself 
absolutely  of  exhausting  or  straining  re- 
sponsibilities. Give  the  nervous  system 
a  rest,  divert  the  mind,  seek  for  pleasure 
which  is  not  overtaxing,  which  is  not  in- 
juriously stimulating,  or  productive  of 
after-effects  that  are  exhausting  and  de- 
pleting in  nature. 

The  best  way  to  spend  a  vacation  is  to 
leave  all  conventionality  behind.  Take 
a  long  walk  or  an  extended  bicycle  ride. 
Take  one  or  more  companions  with  you 
if  convenient  to  do  so.  Go  to  the  sea- 
shore or  to  the  mountains,  avoid  the 
stylish  hotels,  seek  out  the  smaller  places 
where  a  full  dress  suit  is  not  required  at 
dinner.  If  you  are  wise  and  have  a  proper 
degree  of  respect  for  your  stomach,  it  is 

at  times  not  a 
bad  plan  to 
take  some  food 
along  with  you, 
though  most 
hotels  at  least 
supply  cereals, 
fruits, nuts  and 
various  other 
articles  that  are 
wholesome  and 
desirable.  As 
a  rule,  by  care- 
fully selecting 
your  diet,  you 
can  find  foods 
that  can  be 
recommended. 
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Naturally  you  can  hardly  expect  the 
cooking  to  be  equal  to  what  it  is  possible 
to  secure  at  your  own  home,  although 
you  can  be  well-nourished  on  what  you 
may  select  under  such  circumstances. 

Some  time  ago  we  conducted  a  com- 
petition in  which  we  requested  readers  to 
send  us  descriptions  of  their  experiences 
during  vacations  they  proposed  to  spend 
or  had  enjoyed.  The  following  letters 
are  replies  to  this  query.  I  feel  satisfied 
that  they  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
those  considering  suggestions  of  possible 
sources  of  profit  and  pleasure  for  vaca- 
tions this  season. 


swimming  and  generally  enjoying  ourselves. 
We  were  all  sorry  when  the  "float "  came  to  an 
end,  but  we  returned  to  the  city  physically 
and  mentally  rested,  sunburned  youths.  All 
our  expenses,  including  cost  of  building  the 
boats  and  our  railroad  expenses,  amounted  to 
less  than  ten  dollars  apiece. 

Last  summer,  with  two  companions,!  under- 
took a  wheel  trip,  bound  for  the  Pacific  coast 
from  Springfield,  Mo.  We  had  determined  on 
taking  a  long  vacation,  regardless  of  time,  and 
we  chose  a  route  that  would  take  us  through 
much  fine  scenery  and  natural  wonders.  We 
were  well  equipped  for  such  a  trip,  carrying 
blankets,  canteens,  a  camera,  and  other 
necessities  and  repairs.  We  traveled  directly 
across  Kansas,  and.  over  most  of  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

We  climbed  Pike's  Peak ;  visited 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado ; 
the  petrified  forests;  the  ancient 
ruins  of  the  cliff  and  pueblo  dwel- 
lers, and  also  many  of  the  now 
existing  pueblo  towns.  At  times 
we  suffered  from  heat,  from  the 
cold  and  from  thirst,  but  never 
before  did  we  enjoy  ourselves  so 
much  and  have  such  abounding 
health. 

The  last  four  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,   from   Phoenix,  Ariz., 


A  Vacation  on  a  "Wheel — in 
an  Orange  Grove  near  Mon- 
rovia, California, 

Several    Suggestions    for  Vaca- 
tions 

For  the  last  few  years  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  an 
annual  vacation. 

Several  years  ago,  with  a  com- 
panion, I  spent  eight  days  on  a 
cross-country  tramp.  We  paid 
no  attention  to  roads  but  for 
the  most  part  traversed  foot- 
trails  along  the  banks  of  the  winding 
river  which  we  followed  during  our 
tramp.  We  carried  a  knapsack  of  provisions, 
and  of  course  slept  out-of-doors.  In  those 
eight  days  we  traveled  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  miles,  and  my  companion  returned  home 
cured  of  malaria  he  had  contracted  in  the 
swamps  earlier  in  the  summer. 

Another  vacation  I  spent  with  a  party  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  boys  on  a  floating  trip  down  the 
James  and  White  Rivers  in  Missouri.  Our 
party,  consisting  of  fourteen  boys  and  cook, 
were  divided  three  to  a  boat  among  five  boats. 

Two  very  enjoyable  weeks  were  spent  float- 
ing down  these  two  beautiful  streams,  fishing, 


Riding  across  the  "  Bridge,"   Petrified  Forest. 


to  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  I  rode  by  myself, 
my  companions  having  given  up  the 
trip.  Although  I  was  several  months  on  the 
way,  only  about  sixty-six  days  were  spent  in 
actual  travel,  covering  a  distance  of  three 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
miles.  My  longest  day's  travel  was  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  miles,  and  the  shortest  only 
nine  miles. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  enjoyable  for  the 
prospective  vacationist  than  a  week  or  two  of 
wheeling.  He  will  return  more  refreshed  than 
if  he  had  spent  a  month  at  some  resort. 

Julius  C.  Wright. 

1012  S.  Olive  street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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"  The  Gypsy/'  Pigeon's  Nest. 

A  Mountain  Camping  Trip 

I  am  an  Alabama  teacher,  and  am  in  the 
habit  of  spending  my  vacations  on  an  apple 
farm  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina. 

Last  summer  I  tried  a  camping  trip,  and  it 
was  a  grand  success. 

The  party  consisted  of  five — my  brother, 
sister,  cousin  and  myself  (who  are  all  more  or 
less  physical  culturists),  and  the  hired  man. 

Father  lent  us  his  covered  wagon  and  horses 
for  a  week.  The  wagon  bed  was  first  filled  with 
hay:  then  provisions,  horse  feed,  saddle,  tent, 
suit  cases,  bedding,  fishing  tackle,  etc.,  were 
added. 

Almost  a  day  .was  occupied  by  the  trip  of 
sixteen  miles  over  bad  roads. 

We  camped  by  a  beautiful  mountain  stream, 
far  from  the  haunts  of  "civilization." 

We  three  girls  occupied  the  tent.  The  men 
slept  in  the  wagon  or  on  hemlock  boughs  by  the 
camp  fire. 

Never,  for  one  minute,  did  time  hang  heavy 
on  our  hands.  The  men  spent  much  time  fish- 
ing. Preparing  meals,  which  was  done  out  of 
doors,  occupied  some  time.  We  cooked  one  or 
two  meals  a  day — and  then  cooked  little — 
chiefly  corn  hoe-cake,  fish  and  postum.  We 
lived  largely  on  nuts  and  fruits. 


^£PiM* 


We  spent  an  hour  or  two  daily  in  the  river. 
Wash-day  had  no  horrors,  for  we  took  soap  and 
soiled  clothes  with  us  into  the  crystal  water, 
and  washing  became  a  frolic. 

We  had  books,  games,  kodaks,  hammock 
and  chafing  dish  to  amuse  us.  We  wrote 
many  letters  and  enjoyed  walking  to  the  quaint 
little  Post  Office  to  mail  them.  Every  day  I 
spent  some  time  writing  in  my  diary. 

Our  cameras  furnished  a  vast  amount  of 
pleasure.  I  took  my  developing  outfit,  and 
made  souvenir  post  cards  of  the  camp,  which 
we  mailed  to  friends. 

Nature  furnished  an  inexhaustible  source  of 

joy- 
There  were  more  pleasures  than  we  had 

time  for. 

We  improved  in  health  and  spirits,  and  were 

sorry  when  the  time  came  to  leave. 

We  are  going  back  to  the  same  place  next 

summer,  but  we  expect  to  have  a  larger  party 

and  to  stay  three  weeks.     I  am  going  to  try 

raw  food  diet  on  the  next  camp. 

I  believe  camping  is  about  the  healthfullest 


"  An  Early   Breakfast, 


A  Happy  Party. 

and  happiest — also  cheapest — way  of  spend- 
ing a  vacation — for  the  right  kind  of  people. 
Elba,  Alabama.  Mary  Louisa  Hall. 

Gained  a  Farm  from  His  Vacation 

Having  spent  four  years  in  college,  during 
which  time  I  had  become  interested  in  physical 
culture,  I  longed  for  a  vacation — a  few  months 
of  free  life  away  from  conventionalities — back 
to  Nature — where  I  might  live  as  I  felt  that 
one  should  live. 

After  due  consideration  I  made  a  homestead 
filing  in  South  Dakota,"  and  a  year  ago  I  estab- 
lished my  residence  upon  the  land. 

Several  magazines,  among  them  being 
Physical  Culture,  of  course,  came  to  me 
regularly,  and  many  an  hour  was  spent  in  the 
quietness  of  the  claim-shack,  in  reading,  in 
meditation  and  in  self-examination. 

I  enrolled  with  a  correspondence  school  for  a 
Commercial  Course.  I  found  another  student 
who  proved  to  be  a  congenial  friend, — without 
bad  habits,  and  a  vegetarian.  We  studied, 
farmed  a  few  acres,  went  bathing  and  lived 
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Pigeon's  Nest  Camp  on  Big  East  Fork  of 
Pigeon  River,  Haywood  Co,,  N.  C 


Preparing  Dinner  at  "  Camp  Life/* 


strictly  according  to  physical  culture  rules. 
With  our  bed — two  blankets — strapped  upon 
our  cycles,  we  rode  the  country  around  Black 
Hills,  Hot  Springs  and  Wind  Cave. 

The  eight  months'  residence  quickly  passed 
and  I  returned  to  civilization  (?)  with  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  Black  Hills  country;  a 
stronger  constitution,  a  diploma  from  the 
correspondence  school,  and  a  title  to  a  quarter 
section  of  land  worth  $1,600. 

Moravia,  la.  Cyrus  Hall. 

Fun  and  Health  in  a  Boy's  Camp 

The  first  of  July  found  a  camp  of  boys 
located  on  a  lake  in  northern  Minnesota.  The 
place  was  ideal.  There  is  a  clearing  of  about 
an  acre  in  the  midst  of  the  pines ;  around  this 
we  pitched  our  tents  in  such  positions  that  the 
sun  could  shine  into  them,  either  front  or  rear, 
nearly  all  day.  The  twelve  tents  had  three  or 
six-foot  walls,  open  at  both  ends  were  and  pro- 
vided with  floors.  There  were  a  kitchen,  mess, 
amusements,  hospital,  head  director's  and 
seven  sleeping  tents,  all  of  which  were  amply 
large  for  their  purpose. 

At  the  shore  of  the  lake  was  a  large  dock  at 
which  were  five  row  boats,  one  sail  boat  and  a 


canoe.  There  was  a  swimming  pool  with  a 
large  raft  for  diving.  About  a  mile  away  was 
a  farm  where  we  could  secure  fresh  garden 
truck,  milk,  and  eggs,  and  five  miles  away  was 
the  town  of  Grand  Rapids. 

I  think  the  plan  of  every  day  life  we  fol- 
was  the  best  I  ever  saw.  At  six  o'clock 
the  first  bugle  sounded,  at  "six-ten  all  were 
out  for  exercises,  gymnasium  movements  and 
a  short  run;  then  the  delightful  plunge.  At 
seven  we  were  dressed  for  breakfast — at  meals 
was  the  only  time  we  had  to  wear  anything  but 
bathing  trunks;  at  nine  there  were  classes  in 
manual  training,  mostly  wood-working;  and 
tutoring.  At  ten  some  of  the  boys  went  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  mail  stage  and  at  eleven  we 
had  another  dip.  At  twelve-thirty,  dinner. 
The  afternoon  was  spent  to  the  liking  of  each 
boy  until  three  o'clock,  then  we  had  another 
swim,  from  this  time  until  lunch  at  six  we 
played  games,  after  lunch  we  usually  went 
boating  or  fishing,  retiring  at  nine. 

Every  Saturday  we  went  for  a  long  sail  and 
about  every  other  week  a  part  of  us  would  go 
on  a  long  tramp  or  canoe  trip. 

The  camp  broke  September  ist.  The  bene- 
fits to  the  boys  were  many — some  were  none 


The  Noon  Halt,  en  route  for  Camp, 


On  the  way  to  the  Camping  Grounds, 
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/■ere  sick,  all  could  eat  three  square  meals  each 
ind  every  day,  all  could  swim,  all  could  run  a 
lile,  all  could  walk  fifteen  miles  witho  .t  a 

(•est;    all  could  row  and  paddle,  most  <  ould 

Sail,  all  could  use  carpenter's  tools. 
Working  on  these  lines  I  think  any  boy's 

;amp  would  be  successful. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  M.  D.  Clark. 

A.  Vacation  near  Home 

Having  only  one  week  of  vacation,  we  de- 
cided to  camp  near  home,  so  as  to  lose  no  time 
or  expense  in  travel.     We  purchased  a  12x14 
tent,  cots  and  other  necessary  traps  at  a  cost  of 
about  $18.00.    We  got  for  the  asking,  permis- 
ion  from  an  ice  company  to  put  our  tent  on 
he  shore  of  a  small  lake  about  three  miles 
rom  home.    The  place  was  off  the  public  road, 
unrounded  by  trees  and  thick  shrubbery,  so 
we  could  do  and  dress  as  we  pleased  without 
considering  public  comment.    Provisions  were 
procured  from  neighboring  farmers  at  small 
cost,  and  the  ice  company  supplied  us  with  ice. 
We  allowed  some  boys  who  owned  a  sailboat 
and  small  canoe  to  use  our  camp,  while  we  in 
turn  used  their  boats.    The  tent  was  used  only 
for  shelter  on  rainy  days,  for  we  slept  out  of 
doors  at  night,  as  we  lived  out  of  doors  in  day 
time. 

We  sailed,  rowed,  paddled  and  bathed.  We 
cleared  a  space  of  ground  close  by  which  we 
used  for  running  and  hurdle  racing,  jumping 
and  pole  vaulting. 

Camping  out  also  affords  splendid  opportu- 
nity for  the  study  of  botany,  which  is  very  in- 
teresting to  most  lovers  of  out-door  life.  Light 
reading  is  generally  selected  for  vacation  time, 
but  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  histories  of 
Japan  and  Russia,  besides  retaining  more  in- 
formation than  when  reading  at  home,  where 
interruption  seems  inevitable. 

We  enjoyed  our  camp  so  much,  and  it  was 
so  near  home  that  we  left  it  there  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer,  often  spending  half 
holidays  and  Sundays  there. 

We  expect  to  do  the  same  this  summer,  tak- 
ing with  us  our  ten  months  baby,  who  enjoys 
being  out  of  doors  betters  than  anything  ele 
in  the  world. 

L.  R.  C. 


An  Adirondack  Vacation 

A  delightful  vacation  was  one  spent  at  an 
Adirondack  lake.  It  was  early  in  the  season, 
so  that  the  v/eather  was  still  cool,  but  the  air 
was  splendid  and  invigorating,  and  black  flies 
and  mosquitoes  had  not  yet  appeared. 

Here  I  had  my  first  experience  in  fishing, 
namely,  trollling  for  trout.  My  first  catch  was 
a  fifteen  inch  speckled  trout.  We  had  it  for 
dinner  that  night,  and  I  never  enjoyed  a  fish 
so  much.  Perhaps  circumstances  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this. 

We  spent  our  mornings  on  the  lake  and  I 
learned  to  paddle  the  guide  boat,  which  was  a 
good  method  of  getting  warm.  While  in  the 
boat,  we  could  hear  the  beautiful  singing  of  the 
thrushes  in  the  surrounding  forest  and  the  fre- 
quent hammering  of  the  wood-peckers,  both 
sounding  clearly  in  the  silence  of  this  wild 
place. 

The  lake  was  a  beautiful  one  and  had  many 
bays  and  inlets,  so  if  we  did  not  care  to  fish,  we 
explored  some  of  these  sheltered  places,  or 
landed  for  a  while  on  some  inviting  shore. 

Our  afternoons  were  generally  spent  in  fol- 
lowing blazed  trails  through  the  woods.  One 
learns  to  notice  landmarks  in  this  way,  for  it  is 
essential  in  order  to  find  the  way  back.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  "winter  roads,"  along  which 
we  laboriously  made  our  way.  Many  of  the 
logs  which  formed  them  had  fallen  out  of 
place  and  we  had  the  fun  of  jumping  from  one 
to  another,  often  so  nearly  used  up  with 
laughter  that  we  could  hardly  keep  our  bal- 
ance. And  then  the  swift  streams  that  we 
crossed,  finding  a  precarious  footing  along  the 
trunks  of  fallen  trees! 

Our  last  vacation  day  we  spent  in  making  a 
trip  to  a  tiny  lake  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles  over  the  mountain.  The  guides  carried 
the  boats  over  the  trail  between  the  two  lakes, 
and  presented  a  picturesque  sight.  After  fish- 
ing for  an  hour  or  two,  the  guides  made  a 
campfire  and  cooked  the  dinner.  Canada 
jays,  not  in  the  least  afraid,  kept  close  around, 
ready  to  pick  up  a  chance  bacon  rind  and  to 
eat  whatever  was  left  over. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  felt  so  much  alive 
as  during  this  week  of  out-door  life  in  the 
bracing  air  of  the  Adirondacks. 

Beth. 


A  Doctor  Praises  Our  Efforts 


A  Doctor  Praises  Our  Efforts 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  reading 
your  plain,  forcible  language,  used  in  explain 
ing  many  improper  habits  of  this  generation, 
especially  some  habits,  students  will  get  into 
at*our  schools  and  colleges,  who  have  not  had 
proper  parental  instruction,  which,  I  do  know 
to  be  true,  from  personal  experience  in  forty 
years  of  practice  of  medicine,  as  I  graduated  in 


Philadelphia,  in  1861,  but  have  not  been  in 
active  practice  now  for  some  years.  But  I 
only  hope  you  will  continue  to  publish  Physi- 
cal Culture  with  the  same  courage  as  here- 
tofore, notwithstanding  the  criticism  of  a  few 
pretenders  of  such  strict  moral  ideas.  I  think 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  with  you  in  your 
idea  of  progress,  of  developing  and  improving 
both  the  body  and  mind  as  well  as  the  habits 
of  the  people  of  the  whole  world. 
Chicago,  111.  Dr.  J.  W.  Migrath. 


A  Pious  Hypocrite 

THE  PRETENDED  vs.  THE  REAL  CHRISTIAN— THE  CLOAK 
OF     RELIGION    USED    TO    SERVE    MATERIAL    PURPOSES 

By  S.  Wardlow  Marsden 

Synopsis. — Samuel  Jonathan  Walker,  is  a  self-satisfied  individual,  aldermanic  in  his  proportions  and  firmly  imbued 
with  the  wisdom  of  his  opinions,  who  has  for  years  received  a  comfortable  income  as  the  chief  official  of  the  Society 
for  Moral  Promotion.  At  the  opening  of  this  story  he  has  been  much  offended  by  an  entertainment  at  the  local  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  at  which  Charles  Warner,  a  splendidly  developed  young  man,  has  greatly  pleased  the  audience  by  an  exhibition 
of  his  skill  as  a  gymnast,  and  the  grace  and  symmetry  of  his  form.  Mr.  Walker's  daughter,  Emily,  attends  the  enter- 
tainment, and  when  she  later  meets  Charles  Warner,  at  a  church  festival,  the  young  people  become  much  interested 
in  each  other.  This  causes  much  dissatisfaction  to  Horace  Horton,  a  young  man  to  whom  Emily  has  become  affianced, 
at  the  behest  of  her  parents,  but  in  whom  she  finds  little  to  admire.  The  meeting  with  Charles  also  comes  to  the  ears 
of  her  father,  who  forbids  her  to  acknowledge  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  man,  on  the  ground  that  Charles  has 
proven  himself  low  and  vulgar  by  his  exhibition  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium.  Emily  Walker  is  persuaded  to  visit 
the  Warner  home  with  other  lady-members  of  her  church.  She  becomes  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Warner,  and  strikes  a 
warm  friendship  with  little  Edna,  Charles  Warner's  crippled  sister.  A  coolness  gradually  occurs  between  Emily  and 
Horace  Horton ;  her  regard  for  him  becomes  even  less  friendly  than  formerly,  and  his  attentions  grow  distasteful  to  her. 
She  visits  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  Ladies  Day,  and  Charles  requests  the  privilege  of  calling  upon  her.  This  she  declines,  and 
her  failure  to  explain  her  action  mystifies  Charles.  _  At  a  meeting  of  the  deacons  of  the  church  attended  by  the  Walkers, 
an  application  for  membership  in  the  church  is  received  from  Charles.  Mr.  Walker  objects  strenuously  to  his  admission, 
but  is  overruled  by  the  vote  of  three  fellow-deacons,  no  one  voting  in  his  favor  except  Mr.  Horton,  at  whose  house  the 
meeting  was  held.  His  resentment  and  hatred  toward  Charles  Warner  aggravated  by  his  failure  to  prevent  Charles  from 
joining  the  church,  Mr.  Walker  determines  to  injure  the  young  man's  reputation.  Emily  Walker  overhears  her  father 
declare  this  intention  to  her  mother,  and  also  hears  them  voice  their  fears  that  she  will  not  comply  with  their  desires 
and  become  the  wife  of  Horace  Horton.  A  man  calling  himself  Dr.  Jordan  introduces  himself  to  the  Warners  as  a 
specialist,  and  promises  to  cure  little  Edna's  lameness.  Emily  Walker  is  extremely  anxious  to  warn  Charles  Warner 
of  her  father's  intention  to  ruin  his  reputation,  but  finds  herself  unable  to  accomplish  this  end.  Charles  and  his  mother 
suddenly  discover  that  Dr.  Jordan's  pretended  treatment  of  little  Edna  is  merely  a  pretext  to  enable  him  to  obtain  in- 
formation concerning  the  past  history  of  the  Warner  family.  Mr.  Walker  is  greatly  pleased  with  the  information  sup- 
plied him  regarding  the  Warner's  by  Detective  Binwell,  who  had  been  masquerading  in  the  Warner  home  as  Dr.  Jordan. 
The  detective  reports  to  Mr  Walker  and  Horace  Horton  that  a  visit  to  the  former  home  of  the  Warners  has  resulted 
in  an  exposure  of  Charles  Warners  alleged  breach  of  faith  with  the  young  woman  whom  he  had  promised  to  marry, 
and  whom  he  had  refused  to  make  his  wife  at  the  eleventh  hour,  declining  to  give  any  excuse  for  his  action.  Mr. 
Walker  determines  to  use  this  information  as  a  means  of  causing  Charles  to  lose  his  position  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
The  Secretary,  however,  declines  to  consider  Mr.  Walker's  request,  and  learns  that  Charles  was  justified  in  refusing  to 
wed  the  young  woman  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged,  because  of  her  faithlessness.  At  the  behest  of  Horace  Ho_"ton, 
Binwell  causes  a  pugilistic  champion  named  Murphy  to  join  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Gymnasium  for  the  purpose  of  besting 
Charles  Warner  physically. 

Fifth  Installment. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

EMILY  WALKER  had  spent  much 
time  trying  to  decide  upon  some 
method  she  could  use  to  warn 
Charles  of  recent  developments, 
without  her  action  in  the  matter  being 
discovered.  She  decided  to  send  an 
anonymous  letter,  as  she  had  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  and  even  prepared  such  a 
letter,  but  she  finally  determined  not  to 
send  it.  Although  she  had  remained  un- 
decided, she  felt  that  she  was  neglecting 
a  duty.  Charles  was  certainly  not  to 
blame  for  her  father's  enmity  toward  him. 
It  was  a  difficult  problem  for  her  to 
solve.  Possessing  to  an  unusual  degree 
the  innate  modesty  of  her  sex,  she  did 
not  like  to  do  anything  which  would  in 
the  slightest  way  give  Charles  an  oppor- 
tunity to  think  that  she  was  seeking  his 
attention,  though  if  the  dictates  of  her 
own  heart  had  been  followed  she  would 
have  welcomed  any  opportunity  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  him. 
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Every  day  she  had  to  listen  to  the 
slighting  remarks  made  against  Charles 
by  her  mother  and  father,  though  it 
seemed  that  the  more  they  endeavored 
to  prejudice  her  against  Charles,  the 
more  she  was  inclined  to  sympathize 
with  him.  The  very  means  that  her 
mother  and  father  were  using  to  destroy 
her  confidence  in  Charles  had  produced 
an  opposite  effect.  Charles  appeared  to 
her  as  a  live,  manly  specimen  of  his  sex. 
Nearly  all  the  men  with  whom  she  had 
associated  had  seemed  shallow  and  in- 
sincere. They  had  no  real  red  blood. 
When  she  compared  them  with  Charles, 
they  seemed  inanimate  and  lifeless,  they 
were  nothing  more  than  cold,  calm,  in- 
animate beings. 

There  was  something  fresh  and  whole- 
some about  Charles — something  that  was 
new  and  pleasing  to  her.  The  touch  of 
his  hand,  the  glance  of  his  eyes,  the  mere 
privilege  of  being  with  him,  seemed  to 
have  a  subtle  charm  that  was  really  in- 
explicable to  her.    She  seemed  to  be  "  all 
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in  a  nutter"  whenever  she  was  in  his 
presence.  No  other  man  had  ever 
affected  her  in  that  manner.  But  the 
very  fact  that  she  enjoyed  his  presence 
so  much  to  a  certain  extent  made  her 
fear  him.  She  could  not  define  the  na- 
ture of  her  fear,  but  she  knew  that  he 
had  a  strong  influence  over  her. 

Her  mental  perturbation  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  actions  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walker.  They  lost  no  opportunity  to 
cast  a  slur  at  Charles.  Emily  was  care- 
ful to  avoid  expressing  an  opinion,  and 
no  doubt  her  parents  referred  to  the  sub- 
ject much  more  frequently  on  account  of 
her  attitude,  for  they  instinctively  felt 
that  they  were  not  making  the  desired 
headway  in  marring  Charles'  character 
in  her  eyes. 

On  the  evening  after  Mr.  Walker's  call 
upon  the  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Emily  overheard  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  had  occurred  repeated  to  her 
mother  by  Mr.  Walker.  She  felt  relieved 
as  a  result,  for  it  eased  her  mind  as  to  her 
father's  power  to  injure  Charles. 

"  Why,  the  little  fool!  I  could  not  get 
him  to  do  anything,"  she  overheard  her 
father  say  in  loud,  angry  tones,  referring 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  he  did  not 
remove  him  on  the  information  that  you 
presented  to  him?"  asked  Mrs.  Walker. 

"That's  what  I  mean  to  say.  '  Why,  I 
can't  understand  the  extraordinary  con- 
fidence that  the  secretary  seems  to  have 
in  the  fellow.  He  has  surely  taken  him 
in." 

"  He  promised  to  investigate  your 
charges  and  consider  your  suggestion, 
didn't  he?" 

"  Yes,  he  gave  me  that  much  satisfac- 
tion, though  I  could  see  that  he  has  been 
influenced.  Why,  he  said  the  fellow  had 
been  with  them  over  a  year  and  he  had 
never  heard  anything  against  him." 

"He  certainly  must  be  a  clever  im- 
postor," declared  his  wife. 

"  There  is  no  question  about  his  clever- 
ness. He  has  fooled  the  whole  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Secretary  will  rue  the  day 
if  he  does  not  take  my  advice  and  dis- 
charge him." 

"Ah,  well,  if  he  does  not  let  him  go 
now,  you  can  depend  on  his  finding  him 
out  sometime  in  the  future." 


"  Never  mind.  I'm  not  waiting.  After 
I  see  the  deacons,  I  intend  to  set  Bin  well 
on  the  case  again,  and  find  out  some- 
thing about  that  father  of  his." 

"  I  suppose  you  can  get  the  deacons  to 
act  without  any  trouble,  unless  Williams 
gets  on  his  high  horse  again." 

"And  if  he  does,  I'll  show  him." 

Emily  would  listen  to  no  more  of  the 
conversation.  She  was  disgusted  with 
what  she  had  already  heard.  Her  father's 
one  aim  in  life  at  that  time  seemed  to  her 
to  be  to  destroy  the  reputation  of 
Charles  Warner,  and  his  attitude  indi- 
cated that  he  would  stoop  to  almost  any- 
thing to  achieve  the  ends  he  was  seeking. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
Charles  Warner  was  not  worrying  while 
all  this  scheming  and  plotting  against 
him  was  under  way.  He  was  hard  at 
work  as  usual,  and  there  was  nothing 
that  he  enjoyed  more.  He  was  so  much 
interested  in  his  occupation  that  time 
sped  swiftly  onward  with  him.  There 
was  no  monotony  in  his  life,  he  was  too 
active,  his  life  was  too  thoroughly  oc- 
cupied. Every  moment  was  used  for  a 
purpose,  and  at  all  times  he  had  a  very 
clear  idea  of  the  ends  he  had  in  view.  It 
was  his  great  interest  in  his  work  that 
made  him  so  valuable  to  the  Association. 
Then,  too,  he  was  genial,  and  always 
wore  a  pleasing  smile.  He  made  his 
pupils  realize  that  he  was  working  for 
their  improvement,  that  his  principal  ob- 
ject was  to  devise  means  to  add  to  their 
pleasure  and  benefit.  All  this  naturally 
resulted  in  his  popularity.  He  was  very 
much  inclined  to  advocate  the  more 
strenuous  exercises.  He  had  large 
classes  in  boxing  and  wrestling,  although 
these  exercises,  previous  to  his  becom- 
ing the  physical  director,  had  not  been 
encouraged  by  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Nearly  every  young  man  has  an  innate 
desire  to  understand  the  art  of  boxing. 
Of  course,  there  are  but  few  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  acquire  much  skill, 
but  the  ability  to  protect  one's  self  in  an 
emergency  is  always  valuable.  There  are 
thugs  and  toughs  in  nearly  all  large 
cities  that  one  may  come  in  contact  with 
at  any  time,  and  if  one  can  protect  him- 
self from  serious  injury  by  men  of  this 
character  through  a  blow  of  his  fist,  he 
possesses    ability   which    is   well   worth 
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striving  for.  Charles  had  especially  en- 
couraged boxing  since  he  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  physical  department  of  the 
Association,  and  his  policy  had  borne 
splendid  results.  Not  only  had  the 
active  membership  very  greatly  in- 
creased, but  it  was  composed  of  young 
men  who  were  greatly  benefited  by  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  Association. 

Charles  believed  in  the  policy  of  at- 
tracting strong,  resourceful,  ambitious 
young  men.  He  felt  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
was  not  merely  for  mollycoddles  or  young 
men  of  weak  and  wavering  character. 
It  was  a  place,  he  felt,  for  the  strong,  for 
the  young  men  who  do  things,  for  he  be- 
lieved that  many  of  these  young  men 
who  possessed  really  superior  character- 
istics were  "going  to  the  dogs,"  as  he 
termed  it,  merely  because  they  had  no 
place  to  give  wholesome  vent  to  their 
surplus  vitality,  and  so  they  went  to 
pool  rooms,  billiard  halls,  saloons,  dives, 
etc.  He  maintained  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
was  capable  of  developing  manhood  of 
the  highest  degree,  and  that  a  strong, 
forceful  character  in  a  healthy,  vigorous 
body  was  worth  more  than  all  the  riches 
of  the  universe.  Following  a  policy  of 
this  kind  it  was  not  surprising  that  he 
attracted  and  greatly  influenced  many 
young  men  who  might  otherwise  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside. 

Charles  was  a  great  believer  in  exhibi- 
tions. It  was  his  desire  to  show  off  the 
strength  and  agility  and  superior  devel- 
opment of  his  pupils  at  every  available 
opportunity.  The  secretary  was  at  first 
a  little  opposed  to  his  ideas,  but  after  try- 
ing them  out  on  one  or  two  occasions  he 
was  favorably  impressed.  As  a  result, 
exhibitions  were  given  at  frequent  in- 
tervals. At  the  particular  time  that  the 
alleged  bricklayer  applied  for  sparring 
lessons,  they  were  preparing  for  one  of 
these  regular  exhibitions.  As  a  part  of 
the  program,  Charles  had  arranged  a  box- 
ing bout.  The  secretary  had  been  very 
much  opposed  to  any  exhibition  that 
savored  of  a  contest  so  strenuous  in  na- 
ture, but  he  was  soon  won  over  to  the 
idea  after  giving  it  one  or  two  trials. 
The  boxing  bouts  held  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
classes  were  friendly  in  nature,  and  sim- 
ply furnished  a  display  of  skill  and 
strength. 


The  supposed  bricklayer,  as  the  reader 
no  doubt  has  surmised,  was  none  other 
than  Murphy,  the  champion  of  the 
Northwest,  the  friend  of  Binwell.  He 
took  one  or  two  lessons  of  Charles  and 
pretended  to  absorb  some  instructions. 
Charles  immediately  discovered  that  he 
had  had  some  experience  in  boxing. 
Try  as  hard  as  he  could,  Murphy  could 
not  hide  some  of  his  skill  and  strength, 
and  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  he 
had  some  experience,  but  that  he 
wanted  to  gain  more  points.  With  that, 
of  course,  Charles  felt  satisfied,  and  he 
continued  his  instructions,  though  Mur- 
phy was  possibly  more  familiar  with  the 
various  blows  that  he  illustrated  than  his 
teacher. 

After  discovering  the  ability  of  his  new 
pupil,  he  suggested  that  he  give  an  ex- 
hibition with  another  skillful  pupil  at 
the  coming  exhibition.  Murphy,  who 
had  given  the  name  of  Marshall,  agreed 
to  this.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he 
managed  to  secure  an  opportunity  of 
sparring  with  the  antagonist  that  Charles 
had  selected  for  him,  and  he  gave  him  a 
severe  trouncing.  As  a  result  of  this,  at 
the  last  minute  on  the  evening  of  the  ex- 
hibition, the  man  engaged  to  meet  Mur- 
phy telephoned  Charles  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  go  on  that  evening,  as  he 
had  another  engagement. 

It  was  difficult  for  Charles  to  under- 
stand the  situation,  and  as  he  had  de- 
pended upon  this  particular  feature,  he 
felt  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to 
take  his  place.  Murphy  smiled  know- 
ingly when  he  was  informed  of  the 
change  and  realized  that  he  was  to  have 
the  opportunity  that  he  had  been  waiting 
for.  Unquestionably  he  would  now  be 
able  to  earn  his  money  before  a  much 
greater  audience  than  they  had  at  first 
thought  would  witness  Charles'  disgrace 
and  discomfiture.  These  gymnastic  and 
athletic  exhibitions  had  now  become 
very  popular  in  character  and  were  at- 
tended by  large  crowds.  On  the  evening 
of  the  exhibition,  the  gymnasium  was 
filled  to  its  capacity.  The  exhibition 
opened  with  drills  of  various  classes. 
Then  followed  individual  stunts  by 
especially  capable  members.  After  this 
there  was  wrestling  and  other  features. 
The  final  feature  of  the  exhibition  was 
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;he  sparring  bout.  The  names  of  the 
boxers  were  announced  and  statement 
was  made  that  one  of  the  participants 
had  failed  to  appear  and  that  the  teacher 
had  agreed  to  take  his  place.  The  men 
were  to  box  three  rounds,  each  of  two 
minutes  duration. 

Charles  had  told  the  supposed  Mar- 
shall to  hit  light  and  make  the  bout  as 
fast  as  possible,  as  the  audience  would 
then  be  more  appreciative.  In  the  first 
round,  Marshall  followed  instructions. 
They  gave  a  splendid  exhibition  of 
countering  and  cross-countering.  Charles 
was  a  little  surprised  at  the  ability  of  his 
supposed  student,  and  smiled  his  ap- 
preciation at  the  end  of  the  round. 

The  second  round  was,  in  the  begin- 
ning, a  repetition  of  the  first.  Toward 
the  last  part  of  this  round,  however, 
Charles  noted  that  his  opponent  had 
greatly  increased  the  strength  of  his 
blows,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  put 
on  the  alert  by  an  exhibition  of  skill  that 
his  so-called  pupil  had  never  previously 
manifested.  The  audience  applauded 
the  efforts  of  the  men  vociferously,  and 
this  was  exceedingly  pleasing  to  Charles. 

While  resting  between  the  second  and 
final  rounds,  a  man  unknown  to  Charles 
stepped  near  the  stage  from  the  front 
part  of  the  audience  and  said  a  few  words 
in  a  low  voice  to  his  antagonist.  Charles 
watched  him  curiously.  He  saw  Mar- 
shall's expression  change.  The  smile  left 
his  countenance,  and  in  its  place  ap- 
peared a  grim  determination  which  some- 
how verified  the  suspicion  that  had  mo- 
mentarily flashed  over  his  mind  during 
the  last  part  of  the  preceeding  round. 
He  could  not  hear  the  words  spoken,  but 
he  saw  Marshall  nod  his  head  as  though 
acquiescing  to  the  demands  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

At  the  call  of  time  for  the  third  round 
Charles  sprang  to  the  center  of  the  stage 
warily.  Not  a  moment  was  lost.  The  so- 
called  Marshall  went  after  him  savagely. 
Any  doubts  that  Charles  may  have  had 
previously  were  now  dissipated.  He 
realized,  as  two  or  three  powerful  blows 
were  aimed  at  him  that  it  was  his  op- 
ponent's intention  to  severly  injure  him. 
He  braced  himself  to  meet  the  emerg- 
ency. He  saw  that  all  the  skill  he 
possessed  would  have  to  be  brought  into 


play.  Here  was  a  man  who  was  appar- 
ently a  master  of  the  art.  There  was  no 
deception  practiced  now.  With  a  skill- 
ful move  he  drew  out  a  blow  from 
Charles  and  he  returned  it  with  a  power- 
ful right  hand  blow  full  on  the  jaw.  For 
a  brief  part  of  a  second  Charles  was 
dazed.  The  blow  made  him  realize  his 
peril.  He  began  to  box  as  he  had  never 
boxed  before.  Blow  after  blow  was 
rained  upon  each  other  by  the  boxers. 
The  contest  was  about  even. 

The  audience  somehow  felt  the  change 
that  had  come  over  the  contestants. 
They  sat  there  with  bated  breath  watch- 
ing these  two  men  striving  for  the  mas- 
tery, both  strong,  both  determined. 
Back  and  forth  they  moved  on  the  stage, 
their  powerful  bodies  struggling  with 
might  and  main  in  a  contest  which,  if  life 
had  been  at  stake,  could  not  have  been 
more  fierce  in  character.  Above  the 
tumult  that  had  by  this  time  arisen, 
could  be  heard  the  voice  of  the  secretary 
by  the  contestants  on  the  stage,  "Call 
time!  Stop  it!  "  But  the  referee  held  up 
his  hand  indicating  that  it  should  go  on. 
He  realized  the  situation.  He  felt  that 
Charles  was  giving  a  good  account  of 
himself.  He  did  not  want  it  stopped. 
Meanwhile  Marshall  was  making  frantic 
efforts  to  land  a  blow  on  a  vulnerable 
spot.  Charles  protected  himself  well, 
and  his  opponent  was  receiving  as  good 
as  he  gave.  The  end  of  the  round  was 
fast  approaching.  It  could  be  plainly 
seen  that  Marshall  was  straining  every 
nerve  to  accomplish  his  object.  He  be- 
came reckless  in  his  determination.  He 
stepped  in  closely  to  land  more  effectively 
Charles  saw  his  opportunity.  With 
lightning-like  quickness  he  met  his  op- 
ponent on  the  point  of  the  chin  with  all 
the  strength  of  his  right  arm.  Marshall 
staggered  back  as  the  referee  shouted 
time. 

The  applause  was  deafening.  Charles 
stood  there  gazing  at  his  staggering,  de- 
feated antagonist.  Momentarily  he  had 
that  animal-like  feeling  that  gloats  over  a 
splendid  victory  well  won.  When  he 
came  to  himself  he  bowed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  plaudits  of  his  admirers.  The 
applause  continued  for  some  time.  As  it 
began  to  quiet  down,  a  man  arose  in  the 
audience  and  held  up  his  hand  request- 
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ing  a  hearing.  During  the  tumult  the  so- 
called  Marshall  had  slipped  from  the 
stage  and  disappeared. 

"  I  would  like  to  ask  you  why  you  have 
introduced  this  man  as  Marshall,"  said 
the  stranger,  to  the  announcer. 

"That's  the  only  name  we  know  him 
by.    He  is  one  of  our  students  here." 

"Student!  He's  not  a  student.  He's 
a  prize-fighter.  He's  Murphy,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Northwest." 

It  took  the  audience  a  moment  to 
fully  comprehend  this  amazing  announce- 
ment. Then  they  broke  into  prolonged 
cheering  mixed  with  which  were  cries  of 
"Warner,  Warner,  Warner!  Hurrah  for 
Warner! "  The  meeting  broke  up  in  a 
tumult.  Several  of  Charles'  friends 
rushed  to  the  stage  and  raising  him  high 
in  the  air,  they  carried  him  back  and 
forth  two  or  three  times  amid  wild  ap- 
plause, and  then  away  to  the  dressing- 
room. 

It  was  indeed  an  auspicious  occasion  in 
the  life  of  Charles.  A  blow  that  had  been 
aimed  at  him  by  his  enemy  had  been 
turned  into  a  boomerang.  Nothing  that 
he  could  have  planned  would  have  so 
added  to  his  popularity  as  the  events  of 
that  particular  evening.  When  the  ex- 
citement abated  sufficiently  to  make  a 
search  for  the  so-called  Marshall,  he  and 
his  friends  had  completely  disappeared. 
Mr.  Wilder,  the  Secretary,  was  perturbed 
over  the  incident.  He  greatly  feared 
that  it  would  harm  the  Association,  and 
at  first  he  was  a  little  bit  incensed  at 
Charles  for  continuing  the  contest,  in  the 
last  round,  and  yet  after  careful  delibera- 
tion he  realized  that  it  would  have  been 
exceedingly  difficult  for  him  to  have 
withdrawn  without  disgrace  and  humil- 
iation to  himself.  Charles  apologized  to 
the  secretary  at  the  first  opportunity  for 
his  behavior,  for  he  felt  that  he  might  feel 
he  was  lacking  in  the  Christian  spirit. 

"But  after  all,  Mr.  Wilder,  isn't  it  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  to  be  a  good  fighter? 
If  we  are  not  prepared  to  fight  for  the 
principles  that  we  advocate,  in  oth  ■: r 
words,  if  we  don't  go  into  the  battle  pre- 
pared, aren't  we  likely  to  fail? " 

"  I  don't  know,  Charles.  Maybe  you're 
right,  but  I  must  admit  I'm  afraid  of  the 
results  of  this  disgraceful  contest.  You 
must  remember  that  I'm  responsible  for 


the  management  of  this  Association,  and 
I've  deviated  quite  considerably  from 
what  might  be  considered  a  right  course 
by  many  secretaries,  in  order  to  meet 
your  views  and  to  build  up  the  physical 
department,  but  I  await  with  fear  and 
trembling  the  result  of  to-night's  work.' 

"  Don't  you  mind,  Mr.  Wilder.  It  will 
be  a  feather  in  our  cap.  If  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  teacher  can  give  a  champion  fighter  a 
good  trouncing,  it  shows  the  value  of  our 
methods  of  training,  and  after  awhile 
you  will  have  to  build  an  addition  to 
your  gymnasium  to  hold  all  of  your 
members." 

"I  hope  you're  right,  Charles,"  said 
Mr.  Wilder  as  he  turned  away. 

CHAPTER  X. 

The  prediction  of  Charles  as  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  last  exhibition  proved  to  be 
true.  To  be  sure  there  were  some  com- 
plaints from  a  few  of  the  more  conserva- 
tive members,  but  they  were  greatly  out- 
numbered by  those  who  commended  the 
policy  of  the  Secretary  in  every  detail. 
Mr.  Walker,  for  instance,  was  one  who 
entered  a  very  vigorous  protest.  He  took 
the  trouble  to  call  up  Mr.  Wilder,  the 
Secretary,  on  the  telephone,  to  inform 
him  that  he  was  "just  beginning  to  feel 
the  sting  of  the  mistake  that  he  was  mak- 
ing in  retaining  such  a  man  as  Charles 
Warner  in  the  service  of  the  Association." 

Mr.  Wilder's  fears  were  soon  quieted. 
In  fact,  the  attention  attracted  had  ap- 
parently given  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  advertising,  and  a  large 
number  of  new  members  were  enrolled. 
Support  sprang  up  in  many  quarters 
heretofore  unknown,  and  though  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  controversy  was  aroused, 
it  redounded  ultimately  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Association. 

Walking  was  one  of  Charles'  favorite 
exercises.  Though  he  was  compelled  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  active  work  in  the 
gymnasium  he  was  never  "just  right" 
unless  at  frequent  intervals  he  went  for  a 
very  long  walk.  His  suburban  home  was 
nearly  fifteen  miles  from  the  Association 
Building,  and  he  made  a  practice  of  walk- 
ing home  at  least  two  or  three  times  each 
week.  He  had  learned  while  taking  these 
walks  that  he  could  go  right  by  Emily's 
home  without  going  out  of  his  way,  and 
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he  usually  selected  that  particular  route. 
The  Walker  mansion  faced  a  large  park, 
and  Charles  could  pass  very  near  the 
house  without  being  seen  by  any  of  its 
occupants. 

One  evening  nearly  a  week  after  the 
exhibition,  Charles  had  started  to  wend 
his  way  homeward.  In  his  walking  he 
moved  along  speedily.  There  was  evi- 
dence of  vigor  in  his  every  stride.  As  he 
reached  the  park  near  the  Walker  home, 
there  was  a  strong  temptation  to  lessen  his 
speed.  The  shadows  of  twilight  were  slow- 
ly approaching.  The  odor  of  green  shrub- 
bery encouraged  him  to  breathe  deeply. 
He  felt  the  influence  of  the  joy  that 
comes  with  life  and  health.  He  felt  ex- 
hilarated, almost  intoxicated,  as  he 
moved  slowly  along  drinking  in  the  air  so 
richly  laden  with  life-giving  oxygen, 
fresh  from  the  laboratories  of  Nature. 
While  thus  engrossed,  he  wandered  away 
from  the  beaten  paths.  He  saw  the  moon 
slowly  gaining  brilliancy  as  the  light  was 
fading  away.  The  park  was  almost  de- 
serted. Here  and  there  was  a  pedestrian 
apparently  homeward  bound. 

As  he  came  out  into  an  open  space  he 
saw  two  men  standing  about  a  hundred 
yards  ahead.  They  were  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  conversation.  He  had  advanced 
but  a  few  steps  when  they  suddenly 
looked  his  way.  He  saw  them  exchange 
a  few  words,  then  separate  until  they 
were  a  few  rods  apart,  and  then  advance 
slowly  in  his  direction,  maintaining  the 
same  distance  apart.  Like  a  flash  the 
thought  came  to  him  that  he  was  about 
to  be  attacked  by  robbers.  He  sud- 
denly recalled  reading  of  experiences  with 
highwaymen  within  the  last  few  days  in 
that  very  park.  He  materially  reduced 
his  speed.  The  two  approaching  men  did 
the  same.  Charles  was  not  afraid,  but  he 
realized  that  the  two  men  were  probably 
well  armed.  He  never  carried  a  weapon, 
and  he  knew  that  if  they  intended  to  at- 
tack him  he  might  be  injured,  but  he 
moved  slowly  onward.  The  two  men 
still  approached,  and  still  maintained  the 
same  distance  apart.  The  men  con- 
tinued their  approach  until  they  were 
on  a  line  with  him,  then  they  stopped. 
Charles  also  stopped. 

The  idea  flashed  into  his  mind,  "Pre- 
tend that  you're  armed."     He  reached 


back  as  though  to  pull  a  revolver  out  of 
his  hip  pocket.  He  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  one  of  the  attacking  party,  look- 
ing him  carefully  over,  then  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  other.  He  then  slowly 
continued  his  way,  turning  toward  one 
and  then  toward  the  other.  They  stood 
still  and  watched  him  as  he  disappeared. 

His  ruse  was  successful.  He  had  de- 
ceived the  men  who  had  prepared  to  at- 
tack him  and  he  had  evaded  what  might 
have  developed  into  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion. He  went  on  his  way,  intending  to 
speak  to  the  first  policeman  that  he  met, 
not  neglecting  to  pass  by  the  Walker 
mansion  as  was  his  usual  habit.  The 
path  through  the  park,  partially  hidden 
by  shrubbery,  led  him  within  twenty- 
five  yards  of  the  home,  and  as  he  ap- 
proached the  thought  of  danger  that  he 
had  just  escaped  disappeared  entirely 
from  his  mind. 

Emily  had  been  growing  dearer  to  him 
every  day.  The  difficulty  that  beset  his 
path  in  trying  to  see  her  and  know  her 
had  no  doubt  really  made  the  attraction 
much  stronger.  To  a  certain  extent  he 
was  making  her  an  ideal,  he  was  growing 
to  regard  her  as  being  possessed  of  per- 
fection of  form,  feature,  and  character 
that  might  reasonably  be  regarded  as 
beyond  human  possibility.  She  was  pre- 
sent in  this  thoughts  during  a  large  part 
of  his  leisure  moments,  and  her  attitude, 
whenever  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  talking  with  her,  he  believed 
had  been  encouraging  in  character.  How 
was  he  to  form  some  plan  that  would  en- 
able him  to  see  her  and  know  more  of  her? 
This  was  the  problem  that  bothered  him 
continually.  On  this  particular  evening, 
as  he  passed  the  Walker  home,  he  saw 
the  front  door  open,  and  stood  still  a  mo- 
ment hoping  to  see  Emily  appear.  He 
was  not  disappointed,  though  he  was  not 
by  any  means  pleased  that  her  escort 
was  Horace  Horton. 

He  stood  there  for  a  moment  hidden 
by  the  shrubbery,  and  watched  the  two 
as  they  slowly  walked  a  short  distance 
down  the  street  and  then  turned  into  a 
path  leading  into  the  park.  He  sat  down 
on  a  nearby  seat  to  avoid  being  observed. 
He  saw  them  moving  slowly  over  the 
gravelled  walks,  in  the  direction  from 
which  he  had  come, 
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"What  would  I  give  to  be  in  his 
place?"  he  muttered  to  himself,  picking 
up  a  stick  and  jabbing  it  savagely  in  the 
dirt  beneath  him.  "She  does  not  like 
him.  She  can't  like  him.  He's  nothing 
but  a  miserable  little  millionaire.  He  has 
nothing  but  money.  Here  am  I  with 
health,  all  the  strength  of  mind  that 
comes  with  strong  superb  manhood,  and 
I  want  her.  He  cannot  have  her,  I  will 
not  let  him  have  her."  These  were  some 
of  the  reflections,  that  flitted  through  his 
brain  as  he  sat  there  and  watched  the 
two  figures  as  they  gradually  receded  in 
the  distance.  He  arose  with  a  heavy 
sigh  and  was  about  to  continue  on  his 
way  when  he  suddenly  recalled  his  ex- 
perience with  the  two  highwaymen. 

"They  are  going  in  the  same  direc- 
tion," he  thought.     "I'll  follow  them." 

At  that  moment  they  made  a  turn  in 
the  path  and  were  hidden  from  view  by 
the  intervening  trees.  It  was  fast  grow- 
ing dark,  though  the  bright  moon  was 
beginning  to  shed  its  brilliant  rays  here 
and  there. 

He  increased  the  speed  of  his  steps. 
He  wanted  to  be  near  Emily  and,  he  felt 
that  perhaps,  their  being  attacked  was 
more  than  a  mere  possibility.  He 
turned  in  the  direction  that  he  had  seen 
Emily  and  Horace  take,  but  he  could  see 
no  one.  He  continued  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, glancing  carefully  here  and  there, 
hoping  to  discover  them.  He  finally 
came  to  a  turn,  where  there  were  three 
paths  leading  in  three  different  directions. 
He  could  see  no  one  on  any  one  of  these 
paths.  While  standing  there  undecided 
he  heard  a  piercing  scream  that  made  the 
blood  stand  still  in  his  veins.  He  felt 
somehow  that  it  was  Emily's  cry.  Again 
and  again  it  resounded  in  the  air.  He 
started  with  all  possible  speed  in  the  di- 
rection from  which  it  came.  -Always  a 
speedy  runner,  he  ran  now  as  he  never 
had  before  in  his  life.  The  screams 
stopped,  but  he  soon  heard  voices,  and  at 
a  turn  in  the  path  he  saw  four  figures  with 
the  rays  of  the  moon  shinning  directly 
upon  them.  He  saw  that  one  had  a 
revolver,  but  he  sped  on  toward  them. 

"Now  you  get;  hurry!  "  he  heard  the 
man  with  the  revolver  command,  giving 
the  man  next  him  a  dig  and  a  shove. 

He  saw  the  command  obeyed.     The 


man  got  away  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him.  Charles  did  not  lessen  his 
speed.  He -saw  the  man  with  the  re- 
volver turn  in  his  direction. 

"Halt,  or  I'll  shoot,"  was  the  com- 
mand as  he  drew  near.  He  stopped  for 
nothing.  He  dodged  as  he  neared  the 
man  with  the  revolver.  A  shot  rang  out 
on  the  still  night  air. 

With  all  his  strength  he  struck  the 
man  holding  the  weapon  and  snatched  it 
from  his  hand  as  he  was  falling  to  the 
earth.  The  other  highwayman  was  un- 
armed. He  saw  his  partner  fall.  That 
was  enough.  He  took  to  his  heels  and 
disappeared  among  the  shrubbery. 

Charles  turned  to  Emily,  for  he  had 
guessed  aright  and  it  was  she.  She  was 
speechless  with  fright.  Her  face  was 
deathlike  in  its  pallor.  She  recognized 
Charles  and  heaved  a  great  sigh  of  relief. 
She  would  have  sunk  to  the  walk  if 
Charles  had  not  caught  her  in  his  arms. 
She  recovered  in  a  moment. 

"Why,  it's  you,  Mr.  Warner,  isn't  it? " 
she  murmured  faintly  as  she  regained 
consciousness. 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,  and  you're  glad  to  see  me, 
aren't  you?" 

"Glad  to  see  you!  You  are  my 
savior.  What  would  have  happened  to 
me  in  the  hands  of  these  two  robbers,  no 
one  could  foretell."  She  said  as  she 
gently  disengaged  herself  from  his  sup- 
porting arms. 

"Yes,  this  opportunity  has  been  a 
great  privilege,"  he  replied,  steadying 
her  as  she  endeavored  to  regain  her  bal- 
ance. 

He  looked  down  at  the  fallen  robber 
who  had  regained  consciousness  and  had 
begun  to  rise. 

"Say,  boss,  who  are  you  anyway?" 
looking  up  at  Charles  with  blinking  eyes. 

"Never  you  mind.  You  get  up  and 
come  with  me.  I'll  turn  you  over  to  the 
first  policeman  I  meet." 

"Oh,  don't  do  that,  boss.  We  didn't 
mean  the  girl  any  harm." 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  you  robbed  her 
escort.     Give  me  his  valuables." 

"Can't  do  it,  my  pard  has  'em." 

"Yes,  he  is  right,  Mr.  Warner.  The 
other  man  took  the  valuables.  He  held 
the  revolver." 

"Well,  get  up  and  walk  on  ahead  of 
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us,"  Charles  commanded.  He  arose 
slowly  and  obeyed. 

"  I'll  take  you  home,  Miss  Walker,  and 
will  look  out  for  him  at  the  same  time." 

"When  will  I  ever  be  able  to  repay 
you?  I  owe  you  an  everlasting  debt," 
said  Emily,  gazing  admiringly  at  Charles 
as  they  moved  away  behind  the  robber. 

"  You  owe  me  nothing.  I'm  indebted 
to  you  for  the  privilege." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Warner,  you're  hurt,"  as  she 
noted  in  the  moonlight  a  dark  spot  be- 
neath his  temple  and  extending  down  the 
side  of  his  neck. 

"Why,  no,  I'm  not." 

"Just  look  there,"  touching  his  cheek. 

"Oh,  it's  blood! "  she  cried  as  she  ex- 
amined her  moist  fingers. 

" You're  wounded.    Ah,  how  awful!" 

"I'm  not  hurt,"  he  answered,  as  he 
reached  upward  to  ascertain.  "Yes  it's 
blood,"  he  finally  acknowledged. 

Now  that  the  excitement  was  over  he 
felt  a  tingling  sensation  at  the  side  of  his 
scalp,  near  the  temple.  He  reached  up- 
ward and  hurriedly  examined  the  wound. 
The  bullet  had  merely  scratched  the  skin, 
but  the  blood  was  flowing  freely. 

"Let  me  help  you! "  said  Emily,  wip- 
ing the  blood  from  his  face  and  neck  with 
her  own  dainty  handkerchief.  "This  is 
a  small  return  for  what  you've  done  for 
me." 

"There  is  no  return  needed,"  Charles 
insisted  as  he  smiled  down  at  her. 

"  If  I  only  had  a  little  water." 

"Here's  some  just  ahead,"  indicating 
a  fountain  they  were  approaching. 

Emily  borrowed  his  handkerchief  and 
used  it  with  her  own  as  she  washed  the 
wound  and  endeavored  to  stop  the  flow  of 
the  blood.  Charles  held  his  head  over  the 
fountain  in  accordance  with  instructions, 
and   she  went  about  her  task  deftly. 

"  It  isn't  much,  but  you  had  a  narrow 
escape,"  said  Emily  as  she  placed  a  dry 
handkerchief  over  the  wound  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  could  be  held  in  place  by 
his  hat. 

During  this  wound-dressing  process 
Charles  could  not  see  his  prisoner,  and  he 
had  slowly  but  noiselessly  increased  the 
distance  between  them.  As  he  arose  the 
robber  dashed  away  at  full  speed  down 
the  path. 

"Stop  or  I'll  shoot!"  shouted  Charles 


leveling  the  revolver  at  the  fleeing  rob- 
ber. 

"Don't  shoot  Mr.  Warner,"  begged 
Emily. 

Charles  pointed  the  revolver  high  in 
the  air  and  fired,  but  the  robber  only  in- 
creased his  speed. 

"  Shall  I  run  after  him,"  Charles  asked 
turning  to  Emily. 

"No!  No!  Stay  with  me.  I'm 
afraid  to  be  left  alone,"  she  pleaded  in 
affrighted  tones. 

"All  right,"  grasping  the  hand  that 
was  nearest  to  him.  "  Let  the  robber  go 
hang.  I  don't  care  about  him.  I  only 
care  about  you,"  gazing  at  her  with  a 
light  in  his  eyes  that  even  in  the  moon- 
light affected  her  with  a  strange,  but 
pleasant  thrill. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Warner,  you're  so  strong,  so 
masterful,"  looking  up  at  him  with  ad- 
miring eyes. 

"  Do  you  think  so?  It  is  gratifying  to 
be  strong,  to  feel  the  fire  of  magnificent 
health  surging  in  every  atom  of  your 
being,"  pressing  the  hand  that  he  still 
held. 

Unconsciously  they  both  turned  up  the 
path  that  led  to  the  Walker  home. 

"  Ever  since  I  first  saw  you  I've  longed 
to  be  with  you— alone,"  said  Charles  in 
soft  tones. 

"You  have!"  smiling  up  at  him  and 
disengaging  her  hand.  "We  are  almost 
alone  now,"  gazing  far  ahead  at  a  single 
pedestrian  who  had  just  come  into  view 

"You  made  a  promise  on  one  occasion. 
You  said  you  would  tell  me  why  you 
could  not  invite  me  to  call  on  you.  Will 
you  tell  me  now." 

"Yes,  I'll  tell  you,  though  you  have 
perhaps  already  guessed.  My  father  is 
terribly  incensed  at  you-  '  smiling  and 
hesitating. 

"Yes,  go  on." 

"Well,  he  thinks  you  have  interfered 
with  his  plans." 

"What  plans?  tell  me  everything, 
won't  you?"  he  asked. 

"You  shall  know  everything.  Father 
is  angry  at  you  because  he  thinks 
you — " 

"Why  do  you  hesitate?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Warner  I  don't  like  to  talk 
about  it." 

"Well  then  don't  talk  about  it." 
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"But  I  want  you  to  know,  and  you 
ought  to  know." 

"I  believe  I  know,  I've  surmised  that 
you  are  engaged,"  gazing  at  her  ques- 
tioningly. 

"Yes,"  smiling. 

"And  to — "  hesitating. 

"Yes  you  know,  don't  you?" 

"To  the  man  who  ran  away  from  you 
to-night?" 

"Yes,  to  that  miserable,  weakly, 
coward." 

"And  the  engagement  has  been 
broken." 

"Yes,  to-night — forever." 

"And  now  I  can  come  to  see  you  can  I 
not?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Warner,  don't  ask  that.  I 
know  you  can  not  come.  At  least  at 
home." 

' '  Then  somewhere  else  ? ' ' 

"Yes;  I  believe  I'm  warranted  in 
granting  your  request  under  the  circum- 
stances. Father  or  mother  would  never 
allow  you  in  the  house.  They  seem  to 
hate  you." 

"That's  too  bad.  I've  done  nothing 
to  warrant  their  displeasure." 

"No;  but  they  imagine  that  you're 
interfering  with  my  regard  for  Horace, 
which  by  the  way  isn't  true.  I  went  out 
with  him  to-night  because  I  would  rather 
be  out  than  in  the  house.  He  bores  me, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  entire  family  are  set 
on  this  marriage,  but  it  can  never  be." 

"I  don't  blame  you,  at  least  they 
might  have  picked  out  some  semblance 
of  a  man  for  you." 

''What  did  they  care  about  the  man; 
they  were  searching  for  a  fortune,  for 
family  and  pedigree.     It  would  be  very 


fine  if  a  miserable  little  dried  up  sem- 
blance of  a  man  did  not  go  with  them," 
she  said  scornfully. 

"Don't  bother,  you're  of  age,"  replied 
Charles,  smiling  at  her  earnestness,  "  and 
you  can  do  as  you  please." 

"And  I  shall,  you  can  rest  assured," 
an  expression  of  strong  determination 
coming  over  her  features. 

They  were  nearing  Emily's  home. 
Another  turn  would  bring  them  in  sight 
of  the  house. 

"Ah,  look,"  said  Charles  as  they 
reached  the  turn  in  the  path. 

Emily  saw  several  men  entering  her 
house. 

'What  can  it  be  about,"  she  inquired. 

"I  know.  Horace  has  gone  back  and 
reported  the  incident.  Your  father  has 
sent  for  a  squad  of  policemen  and  they 
are  there  for  instructions." 

"Surely,  you  are  right." 

"And  I'll  have  to  leave  you  now.  I 
can't  bear  to  think  of  it,"  pressing  her 
hand. 

"I'll  see  you  again  soon." 

"How  soon?" 

"To-morrow." 

"  Ah,  you're  so  good  to  me." 

"I  want  to  be  good  to  you,"  giving 
him  a  warm  smile.  "To-morrow  I'll 
take  a  walk  one  hour  earlier  and  I'll  be 
alone." 

"I  understand.  I'll  be  there,"  press- 
ing the  soft  white  hand  that  she  held  out 
to  him. 

He  stood  there  watching  her  as  she 
hurried  towards  the  house.  Were  his 
wishes,  after  all  to  be  f unfilled?  He  felt 
that  at  last  life  meant  something  to  him 
— that  love  had  come  to  bless  him. 


{To  be  continued.) 


Fruit  Salads 


Choose  a  combination  of  seasonable 
fruits.  Any  fruits,  such  as  apples  or 
pears,  which  will  discolor,  may  be  pre- 
vented from  so  doing  by  squeezing  over 
them  the  juice  of  grape  fruit,  lemon  or 
orange  immediately  after  they  are  cut  up 
for  the  salad.  Pare  fruits  of  this  nature, 
and  cut  into  small  dice  about  a  quarter 


of  an  inch.  A  dressing  is  made  by  cutting 
fresh  tasty  pineapple  in  cubes,  adding 
sugar  as  in  above  recipe,  taking  a  few 
fresh  strawberries,  rubbing  them  through 
a  sieve,  and  adding  to  the  pineapple 
and  sugar.  Any  combination  of  sea- 
sonable fruit  may  be  served  with  this 
dressing. 


Department    of    Motherhood 

WHAT  A  MOTHER  SHOULD  KNOW  OF  HERSELF 

By  Marion  Malcolm 
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WE  are  slowly  but  surely  passing 
away  from  that  particularphase 
of  so-called  civilization  that 
places  innocence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  evil,  and  the  ignorance  necessar- 
ily associated  with  it  on  a  pedestal.  In- 
telligent people  no  longer  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  innocence.  They  are  beginning 
to  understand  its  full  meaning.  Al- 
though a  man  may  be  ever  so  fond  of  the 
particular  characteristic  called  innocence 
in  a  girl  who  may  have  attracted  him,  if 
his  feelings  toward  her  are  at  all  serious  he 
is  bound  at  times  to  look  forward  to  a  pe- 
riod where  this  innocence  becomes  a  piti- 
ful and  at  times  even  a  fearful  handicap. 
Although  innocence  in  a  young  girl, 
may  be  attractive  to  some  shallow  brains 
what  does  it  involve  when  associated 
with  motherhood?  To  be  prepared  for 
motherhood  de- 
mands knowledge 
en  an  important — 
even  a  divine — sub- 
ject. Intelligent 
motherhood  presup- 
poses knowledge; 
and  although  one  can 
be  a  good  mother 
without  knowledge, 
one  can  be  far  more 
capable,  and  can  ful- 
fill the  office  far  more 
to  the  credit  of  her- 
self and  her  children 
if  one  has  wisely 
acquired  the  knowl- 
edge that  is  essential 
under  circumstances 
of  this  nature.  The  Madonna  of  the 


It  is  true  that  the  most  capable 
mothers  of  the  past  have  been  innocent 
and  naturally  were  woefully  ignorant, 
but  one  must  remember  that  they  did 
not  have  to  meet  the  evils  that  are  found 
everywhere  at  the  present  time.  They 
were  not  compelled  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  various  so-called  sciences  which 
up  to  the  present  time  have  not  been  able 
to  select  the  wheat  and  throw  aside  the 
chaff. 

I  do  not  say  that  nothing  useful  has  re- 
sulted from  the  vast  amount  of  investiga- 
tion that  has  been  carried  on  by  numerous 
conscientious  students.  There  is  much  of 
great  value  to  be  found  in  the  science  of 
healing  and  even  in  what  is  termed  the 
science  of  medicine,  though  the  wordmed- 
icine  as  used  by  the  medical  profession,  in- 
cludes practically  everything  pertaining 
to  the  healing  art. 
There  are  many 
things,  however,  in 
what  is  termed  the 
science  of  medicine, 
that  are  commend- 
able, and  if  the  time 
will  ever  come  when 
we  can  intelligently 
use  that  which  is 
good,  and  wisely 
eliminate  that  which 
is  bad,  then  even  the 
so-called  science  of 
medicine,  will  have  a 
beneficial  influence. 
In  this,  the  first 
article  of  the  series 
that  I  am  to  furnish 
on    this    important 
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subject,  I  want  to  condemn  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  the  conven- 
tional policy  of  bringing  up  girls  in  inno- 
cence of  physiological  details  connected 
with  motherhood.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  girls  should  be  trained  for 
motherhood  just  as  they  are  now  trained 
for  various  professions,  and  if  we  were  to 
seek  an  intelligent  reply  to  the  question: 
"  Which  profession  is  the  most  important 
to  the  human  race,  which  adds  most 
thoroughly,  to  human  happiness  and 
health  and  strength?" — would  not  the 
answer  in  every  case  be  that  motherhood 
is  the  most  important  of  all  professions  ?' ' 

To  be  sure  you  might  say  that  it  should 
not  be  called  a  profession,  it  is  too 
sacred  to  be  considered  a  business  or  an 
occupation.  Then  if  we  will  acknowl- 
edge that  it  is  sacred,  that  the  proper 
performance  of  the  duties  of  a  mother  is 
perhaps  of  more  importance  than  any- 
thing else  in  a  woman's  life,  then  is  it  not 
plain  that  motherhood  should  be  thor- 
oughly and  efficiently  prepared  for? 

I  want  especially  to  impress  upon 
every  young  woman  who  looks  forward 
to  the  possibility  of  having  a  home  of  her 
own,  that  there  is  no  duty  that  is  more 
imperative  than  that  she  properly  prepare 
herself  for  this  sacred  office.  Proper  prep- 
aration will  mean  that  she  will  become 
a  capable  mother,  she  will  understand 
herself  and  will  not  be  fearful  of  all  the 
minor  symptoms  that  may  possibly  ap- 
pear under  circumstances  of  this  nature. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  women  who 
look  forward  to  the  building  of  a  home, 
and  have  definitely  made  up  your  mind 
that  the  responsibilities  of  motherhood 
shall  not  be  a  part  of  your  life,  then  may 
God  have  pity  on  you  for  your  poor, 
ignorant,  dried-up  soul.  Of  course,  I 
realize  that  many  young  women  express 
sentiments  of  this  kind  when,  if  they 
were  to  search  down  deep  into  their  heart 
they  would  find  an  imperative  call  in 
fayor  of  following  the  natural  instincts 
of  a  woman.  Thus  many  young  women 
who  definitely  determine  before  marriage 
to  avoid  the  divine  responsibility  of 
motherhood,  find  it  necessary  to  change 
their  mind.  This  change  is  brought 
about  because  their  womanly  instincts 
are  stronger  than  their  so-called  superior 
intelligence,      The    instincts    of    a   true 


woman  absolutely  demand  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  function,  and  as  a  rule  it  is 
only  those  whose  normal  instincts  have 
been  perverted  by  an  erroneous  mental 
training  in  conjunction  with  defective 
development  and  a  weakly  body,  who 
are  able  to  carry  out  the  desire  that  is  so 
often  expressed  by  young  women  to 
avoid  the  sacred  functions  of  motherhood. 

The  great  need  of  to-day  is  knowledge, 
more  knowledge,  and  still  more  knowl- 
edge. It  is  not  the  innermost  details  of 
the  various  abstruse  sciences  that  are 
most  important;  it  is  knowledge  of  the 
simple  things  of  life  that  we  are  suffering 
for  most  seriously  at  the  present  time. 
There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  attraction 
in  the  complicated  aspects  of  life,  in  the 
various  deep,  unsolvable  mysteries  of 
existence,  while  the  plain  easily  obtained 
sources  of  knowledge  are  very  often  en- 
tirely ignored. 

The.  science  of  sexuality  should  be  as 
plain  as  an  open  book  to  every  mother. 
The  instincts  of  the  average  woman  who 
expects  to  be  a  mother  should  be  retained 
in  all  their  delicate  acuteness.  They 
should  not  be  perverted  or  diverted  from 
their  normal  inclination.  It  is  also  well 
to  remember  that  the  more  strength  a 
mother  possesses,  the  more  capable  she 
will  become  for  the  performance  of  this 
natural  function.  The  delicacy  and  weak- 
ness that  in  days  gone  by  has  often  been 
considered  attractive — largely  because 
of  the  mystery  associated  with  it — no 
longer  holds  sway.  There  is  an  admira- 
tion nowadays  for  strong  womanhood, 
and  for  the  firm  muscles  and  well- 
shaped  body  that  is  supposed  to  accom- 
pany a  superb  physique.  We  have  all 
sorts  of  educational  institutions  at  the 
present  time,  and  lately  there  has  been 
a  correspondence  school  started  with  a 
view  of  supplying  the  information  that  is 
so  important  to  mothers  by  mail,  and  a 
course  of  this  kind  should  be  in  every 
public  school.  It  should  be  an  important 
part  of  every  college  or  university.  It  is 
about  time  that  the  mask  of  prudery  was 
thrown  aside.  It  is  about  time  that  the 
mental  rottenness  which  has  handicapped 
the  race,  and  which  has  led  to  weakness, 
sickness,  misery,  and  ruin  in  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  homes,  was  properly 
branded.     Prudery  stands  in  the  way  of 
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intelligent  motherhood.  In  this  particu- 
lar situation  it  might  be  termed  a  demon 
in  disguise,  for  his  Satanic  majesty  could 
hardly  have  selected  a  more  appropriate 
scheme  for  bringing  misery  and  decrepi- 
tude upon  the  human  race  than  by  the 
present  process  of  looking  upon  the  most 
sacred  of  all  human  functions  as  vile  and 
vulgar. 

Motherhood  sho'id  be  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  themes.  Details  in  con- 
nection with  it  should  be  discussed 
reverently  and  sacredly.  They  should 
be  understood  by  men  and  women,  and 
even  by  boys  and  girls.  It  is  the  in- 
ability of  the  average  individual  of  to- 
day to  grasp  the  sacred  character  of  this 
wonderful  theme,  which  has  enabled  the 
public  in  general  to  cast  slurs  at  the 
sacred  emotions  and  the  divine  functions 
connected  with  motherhood.  The  vile- 
less  and  vulgarity  with  which  prudery 
has  surrounded  this  theme  should  be  torn- 
aside,  and  the  field  of  knowledge  that  it 
has  obscured  should  be  carefully  searched 
for  the  details  that  will  help  to  make 
motherhood  more  profitable — that  will 
help  to  add  to  the  strength  and  health 
and  happiness  of  the  mother  herself  and 
to  the  beauty  and  vigor  of  her  children. 


At  the  present  time  many  mothers  un- 
necessarily suffer  the  tortures  of  the 
damned.  They  endure  miseries  that  are 
greater,  it  seems  to  me,  than  those  who 
are  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  in- 
fernal regions,  simply  because  of  want 
of  this  important  knowledge.  They 
have  become  victims  of  their  own  pitiful 
ignorance  which  no  doubt  at  one  time 
they  considered  so  attractive  under  the 
name  of  ignorance. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  enlighten- 
ment;- education  on  all  subjects  of  so- 
called  importance  can  be  freely  obtained. 
The  only  exception  is  that  important 
knowledge  that  appertains  to  mother- 
hood. Valuable  books  on  this  subject 
can  be  found  in  every  library,  but  as  a 
rule  you  have  to  be  a  medical  student  or 
have  to  use  special  influence  in  order  to 
secure  an  opportunity  to  read  them. 
May  the  readers  of  this  publication  use 
their  mighty  influence  to  dispel  the 
curse  of  prudery,  which  is  to  blame  for  all 
this,  through  its  obstruction  of  the 
efforts  of  those  Avho  might  become 
efficient  and  happy  mothers  were  it  not 
for  the  difficulties  which  prevent  them 
from  gaining  proper  knowledge  of  this 
important  subject. 


Even  Drug  Vendors  Turning  to  Physical  Culture 


THE  best  evidence  of  the  growth  of 
the  physical  culture  movement  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
medical  profession  and  vendors  of 
proprietary  remedies  generally  are  turn- 
ing to  natural  methods  of  healing, 
though  usually  with  the  hypocritical  as- 
sumption that  these  methods  must  be 
combined  with  their  own  old-fashioned 
treatments  for  good  results.  Recently 
the  following  advertisement  has  been 
made  conspicuously  displayed  in  Sub- 
way and  Elevated  trains  in  New  York 
City,  and  elsewhere: 

TUBERCULOSIS. 
Can  be  cured  at  home.     The 
universal    treatment    is    good 
food,  exercise,  sleeping  in  the 
open  and 

scott's  emulsiox. 

So  the  preparation  which  at  one  time 
was  advertised  as  a  complete  remedy  in 


itself,  especially  for  diseases  which 
seemed  partly  or  wholly  due  to  mal- 
nutrition, is  now  publicly  recognized  by 
its  manufacturers  as  inadequate.  They 
acknowledge  the  necessity  for  natural 
treatment,  even  though  they  add  the 
name  of  their  own  preparation. 

The.  day  of  the  patent  remedy  as  of 
drug  treatment  generally,  will  soon  have 
passed,  for  by  the  time  that  the  public  at 
large  haA^e  come  to  realize  the  advant- 
ages of  exercise,  open  air  and  pure  food 
to  the  extent  suggested  in  this  advertise- 
ment, they  will  have  the  sense  to  under- 
stand that  these  simple  natural  measures 
will  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  without 
the  addition  of  any  ' '  dopes. ' '  Past  issues 
of  this  magazine  have  already  called  at- 
tention to  attempts  made  by  quacks, 
to  saddle  the  practice  of  physical 
culture  with  their  respective  remedies. 
This  is  evidently  their  only  hope  for 
their    continued    prosperity. 


An  Illustrated  Lesson  in  Jitt  Jitsu, 


tT 


?*m 


A  'Ji*-J«l$u  >jo«d. 


ft  c*Jt  'Hotd-d  * w  n  '  »*»>•«  f  <*•' 


Another  Lesson  in  the  Art  of  Ji«  Jitsu. 
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Brothers  Saved  from  Consumptive's  Grave 

To  the  Editor: 

We  have  read  the  serial  story,  for  which  you 
were  prosecuted  from  its  beginning  until  it  was 
discontinued  and  know  we  were  greatly  benefited 
by  the  same.  We  think  it  ought  to  be  well  con- 
sidered in  every  way  and  are  certain  it  would 
benefit  many.  We  have  been  readers  of  your 
magazine  for  two  years  or  more  and  were  saved 
from  consumption,  for  which  we  had  been 
taking  dope  for  three  or  four  years. 

As  soon  as  we  started  to  read  your  magazine 
we  began  to  see  the  benefit  of  thorough  venti- 
lation and  our  cough  disappeared  shortly 
thereafter.  We  have  both  gained  in  strength 
and  morals  and  one  of  us  has  gained  twenty- 
eight  pounds  in  weight  inside  of  thirty  days  on 
two  meals  a  day. 

Oscar  and  Karl  Westerheide. 

New  Douglas,  111. 

Physical  Culture  a  "  Life  Saver  " 

To  the  Editor: 

I  feel  as  though  I  ought  to  write  to  you, 
thanking  you  tor  the  man  I  am  to-day  and  I 
owe  it  all  to  your  valuable  theories  advocated 
by  you  in  your  Physical  Culture  magazine. 

I  am  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  have  fol- 
lowed your  teachings  for  the  past  nine  years, 
which  time  I  have  been  a  "silent  worker,"  for 
the  Physical  Culture  magazine.  When  I 
was  going  to  school  and  until  I  was  seventeen 
years  old,  I  hardly  knew  what  the  word 
"health"  meant.  I  well  remember  the  time  I 
took  up  bicycle  riding,  getting  ambition  to  be 
a  racer,  I  took  up  training  in  preparation  for 
the  Pullman  Bicycle  Road  Race — an  annual 
event  taking  place  on  July  4th,  from  Chicago 
to  Pullman,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  That 
was  in  1900.  About  that  time  I  was  taken  sick 
and  was  advised  by  a  doctor  not  to  ride,  as  I 
had  heart  trouble.  Not  long  afterwards  I  came 
across  the  "life-saver,"  in  your  magazine. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  cut  out  the  meat. 
The  following  year,  I  again  entered  the  race, 
winning  same  with  my  arms  folded,  covering 
the  fifteen  miles  in  forty  minutes,  the  fastest 
"time  ever  made  by  a  winner,  besides  being  the 
hottest  day  we  had  that  year.  As  the  paper 
said  the  following  morning,  "It  looked  like  he 
had  heart  trouble,  the  way  he  won."  Have 
newspapers  and  photos  to  back  me  up.  Can 
furnish  same  if  desired. 

Earl  M.  McIntosh. 
9056  Ontario  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


Priceless  Treasures  Secured  from  this  Maga- 
zine 

To  the  Editor: 

I  think  that  a  letter  is  due  from  me  on  ac- 
count of  the  priceless  treasures  that  I  have 
secured  from  your  publication.  If  I  could  sell 
these  treasures  (and  when  I  say  this  I  mean 
exactly  what  I  say),  all  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller's millions  would  and  could  not  buy 
them.  Curiosity  would  naturally  lead  the 
curious  to  want  to  know  the  treasures  that  I 
have  that  John  D.'s  millions  could  not  buy.  I 
will  only  enumerate  the  principal  one,  it  is  how 
to  take  care  of  that  much-abused  organ,  the 
stomach.  So  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  live  a 
physical  culture  life,  but  I  put  into  practice  as 
many  of  your  principles  as  I  posbibly  can. 
For  instance,  when  I  feel  a  little  indisposed,  I 
do  not  immediately  hurry  to  a  drug  store  as  of 
old,  instead  I  simply  begin  a  little  fast,  the 
way  I  feel  determines  the  duration  of  the  fast. 
I  hope,  and  in  fact,  I  feel  confident,  that  I  will 
be  able  to  begin  to  live  a  strict  physical  culture 
life  beginning  with  next  June  and  I  tell  you  I 
intend  to  develop  my  body  to  what  it  should 
be.  At  present  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  can- 
not live  the  life  that  I  would  like  to.  Last  year 
at  this  time  I  weighed  130  pounds.  I  weigh 
now  140  pounds,  so  you  see  that  your  maga- 
zine has  done  me  some  good.  Keep  up  the 
good  work. 

R.  L.  A. 

Mother  of  Eight,  Age  45 — Young  as  a  School 
Girl 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  been  a  careful  reader  of  your  maga- 
zine for  about  ten  years.  The  doctrine  of  right 
living  taught  therein  has  been  of  untold  value 
to  me  and  my  family.  I  am  the  proud  father  of 
six  sturdy  sons  and  two  beautiful  daughters. 
Their  mother  at  forty-five  has  the  appearance 
of  a  school  girl.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to 
you  for  the  elevating  and  helpful  influence  of 
your  magazines  in  our  healthy  happy  home. 

As  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  I  have  recom- 
mended your  magazine  freely,  and  this  year  I 
am  sending  at  my  own  cost  nine  subscrip- 
tions besides  my  own.     Truth  will  prevail. 

The  treatment  you  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  law  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
times. 

Howard  H.  Keim,  V.D.M. 
Wild  Rose  Farm,  Ladoga,  Ind. 
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A  Magnificent  Baby. 
To  the  Editor: 

I  enclose  you  two  photographs  of  our  baby 
boy,  Glen  Ogilvie,  age  3  months,  3  weeks, 
length,  24I  inches;  weight,  15  pounds,  7 
ounces;  weight  at  birth,  7^  pounds. 

It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  get  exact 
measurements  but  I  believe  the  following  are 
correct:  Neck,  8  inches;  chest,  17  inches; 
waist,  15^  inches;  hips,  i6i  inches;  thigh,  9I 
inches;  knee,  7  inches;  calf,  6|  inches;  ankle, 
5  inches;  arm,  6  inches;  elbow,  5^  inches; 
forearm,  5f  inches;  wrist,  3!  inches. 

Mrs.  Ogilvie  for  about  three  years  and  my- 
self for  seven  years  past,  have  excluded  flesh 
foods  of  every  kind  from  our  diet  entirely,  and 
believe  we  are  much  better  off  for  having  done 
so.  We  have  also  adopted  the  two  meal  per 
day  plan  and  use  raw  foods  a  great  deal.  My 
wife  is  very  fond  of  her  air  and  sunbaths,  and 
kept  up  her  daily  exercises  until  her  confine- 
ment, with  the  exception  during  the  last 
month  of  some  of  the  more  strenuous  ones. 
She  took  a  good  walk  daily,  and  the  day  before 
her  confinement  walked,  nearly  two  miles 
without  fatigue. 

Baby  gets  his  air  bath  and  exercise  regu- 
larly morning  and  night  and  enjoys  them 
thoroughly.  He  also  gets  a  sun  bath  once  a 
day  when  weather  is  fine.  He  is  strong  and 
well  and  has  not  a  blemish  of  any  kind,  and 
will  catch  hold  of  your  fingers  and  pull  himself 
up  to  a  sitting  position,  where  he  can  sit  for 
sometime,  quite  straight  and  without  support. 

We  most  heartily  endorse  physical  culture 
methods  and  believe  that  the  present  excel- 
lent condition  of  both  mother  and  child  are 
entirely  due  to  our  having  followed  the  advice 
and  instructions  given  in  your  publications, 
which  we  have  read  for  several  years. 

Elmer  Ogilvie. 
215  Wellesley  Street,  Toronto. 

Saved  from  Wreckage — Now  Happily  Married 
To  the  Editor: 

Eight  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
I  was  nervous  and  dyspeptic  and  suffering  ex- 


cessive losses,  which  were  very  enervating. 
At  this  time  I  met  a  young  lady  of  nineteen, 
who  filled  my  ideal  exactly  and  in  a  short  time 
we  became  engaged  to  be  married,  I  had  al- 
ways led  a  clean  life,  having  in  my  earlier 
years  decided  that  when  I  married  I  would 
bring  to  the  marriage  altar  a  life  as  pure  as 
demanded  in  my  wife. 

I  began  to  have  doubts  as  to  the  rightful- 
ness of  offering  myself  in  my  physical  weak- 
ness to  the  strong,  healthy  girl  that  I  loved. 
I  consulted  a  specialist  (quack),  who  for  a  fee 
of  Sio  per  month  and  sundry  drug  bills  agreed 
to  make  me  all  right.  Began  treatment,  but 
secured  no  benefit.  Then  I  deliberately 
quarreled  with  my  fiancee  in  order  to  break  up 
the  engagement.  I  thought  that  for  me  in  my 
weakness  it  would  be  utterly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  marry. 

At  this  time  in  my  despair  and  despondency, 
when  all  my  hopes  of  a  happy  marriage  were 
almost  dispelled,  I  ran  across  a  copy  of  Physi- 
cal Culture.  I  read  it  and  bought  another. 
Then  sent  for  all  the  back  numbers,  and  have 
read  every  number  since,  besides  several  other 
publications  by  yourself.  I  became  an  ardent 
physical  culturist  and  in  a  few  months  was  in 
excellent  condition,  with  all  my  ailments  gone. 
I  then  sought  out  my  former  sweetheart  and  in 
a  few  months  we  were  married.  That  event 
took  place  over  six  years  ago  and  we  have 
lived  a  honeymoon  ever  since.  Our  union  has 
been  blessed  by  two  strong  vigorous  children. 

I  recovered  from  an  attack  of  inflammatory 
rheumatism  in  a  few  days,  and  my  wife  from  a 
violent  attack  of  pneumonia,  by  physical 
culture  methods. 

We  live  clean  lives  and  do  all  we  can  to 
spread  your  principles.  I  can  hardly  see  what 
life  would  be  worth  to  me  had  I  not  seen  your 
publications.  Could  fill  pages  with  details,  but 
.'.ink  perhaps  this  will  serve  the  purpose.  If 
noc  can  write  vou  further. 


J.  M.  Salter. 


Everett,  Washington. 


Master  Glen  Ogilvie,  of  Toronto,  age  three  months  and  three  weeks. 
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A.  "W.  *Wefel„of  Portland,  Ore*,  who  gained  nineteen  pounds  in  solid  muscle  and  cured  a  compli- 
cation of  serious  ailments. 


Physical  Culture  as  a  Family  Doctor 

To  the  Editor: 

We  all  know  that  ignorance  of  the  law  ex- 
cuses no  man.  This  is  a  true  statement,  but  I 
venture  to  say  that  ignorance  of  physical 
culture  ideas  is  the  direct  cause  of  bringing 
thousands  of  people  to  early  graves.  My  ad- 
vice, "to  whom  it  may  concern,"  would  be 
instead  of  having  a  family  doctor  and  his  dope 
about  the  house,  it  would  be  far  better  to  have 
this  magazine  delivered  once  a  month,  it  would 
bring  better  results  and  be  less  expense. 

Personally  I  know  that  drugs  will  not  cure, 
for  I  have  had  enough  to  cure  or  kill  twenty 
men. 

My  troubles  consisted  of  stomach,  liver, 
heart,  lung,  kidney  and  bowel  trouble.  Ever 
since  I  read  the  first  item  in  this  magazine 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  change,  both 
physically  and  morally.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  health  is  always  my  first  consideration, 
by  all  means,  for  I  would  sooner  be  a  poor 
healthy  beggar  than  a  sick  rich  man. 

My  daily  exercises  consist  of  a  rub-down, 
with  the  bare  hands,  rope  jumping,  three- 
pound  Indian  clubs,  seven  and  fifteen-pound 
dumb-bells.  I  consider  deep  breathing  very 
helpful. 

I  believe  if  people  were  not  so  afraid  of  the 
night  air  and  would  open  their  windows,  so 
they  may  partake  of  it  while  they  sleep,  they 
would  soon  notice  the  increase  in  vitality  and 
soon  notice  that  the  doctor  wasn't  visiting  so 
often,  fresh  air  is  nature's  best  remedy,  a  valu- 
able gift  of  God,  but  is  little  used  in  the  proper 
manner. 

I  am  a  vegetarian  and  I  eat  but  two  meals  a 
day,  at  one  time  breakfast  was  my  main  meal 
and  now  I  do  without  it  entirely,  I  never  eat 
between  meals,  the  raw  food  diet  appeals  to 
me  through  it  is  difficult  to  get  down  to  it.  I 
never  drink  coffee  nor  tea,  nor  liquors,  and  I 
dispise  tobacco. 

I  fail  to  find  words  to  express  my  good  feel- 
ing towards  the  good  work  your  magazine  has 
rendered  in  my  case.  Hoping  it  may  have  a 
much  larger  circulation  in  the  near  future  so  it 
may  reach  thousands,  who  are  in  need  of  it. 

A.  W.  Wefel. 
Lieut.  Eng.  Co.,  No.  13,  Portland,  Ore. 


Taught  a  Mother  how  to  Train  Her  Son 

To  the  Editor: 

I  will  write  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  of  the  bene- 
fit your  literature  has  been  in  our  home.  We 
have  read  your  magazine  over  five  years  and 
have  several  of  your  books. 

The  high  moral  principles  advocated  in  your 
publication  have  assisted  me  in  training  my 
little  son  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  in  so 
continuing.  I  believe  he  will  be  kept  un- 
spotted from  the  world.  Your  work  I  consider 
next  to  Christianity,  if  not  part  of  it.  And  as 
a  teacher  and  player,  my  experience  is  that 
success  depends  on  good  health,  if  a  piece  of 
music  is  performed  as  a  task  the  music  loses  its 
charms. 


Pecos,  Tex. 


Mrs.  D.  R.  McLain, 
Instructor  of  music. 


A  Young  Man  Saved  from  a  "  Hellish  "  Habit 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  radically  opposed  to  "Comstockery," 
and  in  justice  to  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
purity  teachings  of  your  magazine,  I  want  to 
state  that  prior  to  having  a  copy  of  the  maga- 
zine providentially  placed  before  me  I  had  been 
since  early  youth  addicted  to  a  hellish  habit, 
taught  to  me  by  a  playmate,  and  that  all  my 
will  power,  prayer  and  good  resolutions  were 
powerless  to  emancipate  myself  from  it. 

Physical  Culture  magazine  gave  me  en- 
nobling ideas  and  thoughts  regarding  the 
body  and  from  following  its  teachings  I  became 
a  wonder  among  my  fellows. 

Total  abstinence  from  meats,  fleshy  food, 
spirituous  drinks  and  a  return  to  natural  foods 
produced  in  me  a  prompt  return  to  chastity.  I 
thank  God  I  am  clean  and  that  I  have  been 
enabled  to  remain  clean  for  so  long  a  time  that 
a  return  to  the  old  life  seems  impossible  be- 
cause of  its  repugnance. 

I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  spread  the  gospel  of 
making  one's  body  a  fit  dwelling  place  for  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

John  Rivers. 

30  Seventh  street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


General  Question  Department 


By  Bernarr  Macfadden 

Oar  friends  will  please  note  that  only  those  questions  which  we  consider  df  general  in- 
terest can  be  answered  in  this  department.  As  we  can  only  devote  a  small  portion' of  the 
magazine  to  matters  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  answer  all  the  queries  received. 
Where  the  letters,  however,  do  not  require  lengthy  replies,  the  editor  usually  finds  time  to 
answer  by  mail.  "Where  an  answer  of  this  kind  is  required,  please  enclose  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope. 


Remedying  Anemia 

Q.  How  can  anemia  be  overcome? 
What  sort  of  food  do  you  recommend? 

A.  A  detailed  reply  to  this  question  would 
require  a  very  extended  article — in  fact,  it 
would  cover  the  whole  science  of  vitality 
building.  What  you  need  first  of  all  to  remedy 
a  trouble  of  this  nature  is  more  vitality;  that 
is  you  need  greater  digestive  and  assimilative 
powers,  an  improved  quality  of  blood,  stronger 
muscles — not  only  increased  strength  of  the 
external  voluntary  muscles,  but  of  the  muscles 
that  carry  on  the  digestive  processes — and 
stronger  nerves.  If  the  general  rules  laid  down 
in  this  magazine  for  increasing  the  strength  of 
the  entire  muscular  and  vital  organism  are 
followed  in  detail,  this  complaint  will  disap- 
pear in  practically  every  instance.  The  best 
dietetic  regime  to  follow  while  treating  a 
trouble  of  this  nature  is  found  in  uncooked 
food.  An  exclusive  milk  diet  would  be  of  very 
great  value,  though  in  most  cases  a  fast  should 
precede  it.  Long  walks  can  also  be  especially 
recommended. 

Going  to  Bed  Immediately  after  Eating 

Q.  Does  one's  food  properly  digest 
when  one  retires  to  bed  immediately 
after  eating  a  hearty  meal?  I  find  that 
under  such  circumstances  I  feel  bad  on 
arising. 

A.  It  is  usually  decidedly  injurious  to  retire 
immediately  after  eating  a  hearty  meal.  A 
certain  amount  of  movement  of  the  body  seems 
to  aid  digestion,  and  when  one  assumes  a  re- 
clining position  and  the  voluntary  powers  of 
the  body  are  inactive,  digestion  is  carried  on 
very  slowly  and  unsatisfactorily.  If  your  di- 
gestive organs  are  strong  enough,  there  is  no 
especial  need  for  the  stimulus  that  they  secure 
during  the  waking  hours,  but  when  they  are 
defective,  in  other  words,  where  the  digestive 
organs  are  weak,  a  hearty  meal  just  before  re- 
tiring will  be  the  cause  of  trouble  in  practically 
every  instance.  In  discussions  of  this  ques- 
tion, the  statement  is  often  made  that  one 
feels  sleepy  after  a  hearty  meal,  and  this  is 
really  a  mandate  of  Nature,  which  indicates 
that  one  should  obey  the  inclination,  but  as 
previously  stated,  where  the  digestive  organs 
are  very  vigorous,  there  will  be  no  unsatis- 


factory result,  but  where  they  are  weak  it  is  a 
dangerous  practice. 

Cure  for  Pleurisy 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  me  a  cure  for 
pleurisy?  For  two  months  I  have  had  it 
in  the  left  side  under  the  heart. 

A.  If  you  were  to  adopt  a  one  meal  a  day 
diet  for  awhile,  chew  your  food  very  thorough- 
ly, drink  freely  of  water,  and  at  night  before 
retiring  wear  a  girdle  pack,  I  think  you  would 
secure  favorable  results.  The  quickest  results 
are  achieved  if  one  fasts  two  or  three  days  or 
longer  before  beginning  a  regular  regime. 
The  girdle  pack  can  be  taken  by  wringing  out 
an  ordinary  face  towel  that  has  been  wet  in. 
cold  water.  Apply  this  around  the  body 
directly  over  the  region  in  which  the  symptoms 
have  appeared.  Place  a  dry  towel  over  it  to 
avoid  wetting  the  bed-clothing.  These  hints 
will  bring  results  in  every  case,  though  if  a 
long  walk  and  various  exercises  for  the  chest, 
together  with  breathing  exercises,  are  also 
taken,  much  more  speedy  results  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

Removing  Scars 

Q.  What  treatment  will  remove  scars 
that  result  from  boils  or  other  causes? 

A.  There  are  no  natural  methods  for  remov- 
ing scars.  Dermatologists,  I  believe,  have  a 
method  that  they  employ,  but  unless  the  scar 
is  especially  unsightly,  I  would  suggest  that  it 
be  allowed  to  remain. 

Diaphragmatic  Breathing;  the  Spirometer 

Q.  Why  is  diaphragmatic  breathing 
recommended  so  much  if,  when  a  cold  is 
contracted,  it  always  settles  in  the  chest 
or  upper  part  of  the  lungs?  Besides,  I 
understand  consumption  always  starts 
in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  lungs.  Do 
you  think  a  spirometer  or  any  other  in- 
strument necessary  in  developing  the 
lungs  ? 

A.  Diaphragmatic  breathing  is  especially 
recommended  because  it  uses  every  part  of  the 
lungs.  In  other  words  every  air-cell  through- 
out these  important  organs  is  inflated  and.  se- 
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cures  all  the  oxygen  it  can  absorb  and  the  conse- 
quent benefit  of  excreting  the  poisons  elimi- 
nated by  this  process.  The  benefit  accrued 
from  expanding  the  lungs  results^from  the  in- 
creased surface  of  the  lungs  that  is  exposed  to 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  greater  amount  of 
surface  exposed  ,t£e  greater  is  the  amount  of 
oxygen  absorbed,  and  the  more  thoroughly  are 
the  poisons  eliminated.  This  is  the  chief 
reason  for  recommending  diaphragmatic 
breathing.  If  a  person  has  good  lungs  it  is  a 
sign  of  good  health.  The  fact  that  a  cold  when 
contracted  in  the  chest  usually  settles  in  the 
upper  part,  simply  indicates  an  effort  of  the 
body  to  take  the  most  convenient  method  for 
ridding  the  system  of  the  poisons  that  are 
eliminated  in  the  form  of  mucus  when  a  cold  is 
contracted.  We  are  more  prone  to  colds  in  the 
nasal  passages.  The  parts  next  liable  to  affec- 
tion are  the  throat  and  larynx.  When  the  con- 
ditions are  more  severe,  the  bronchial  tubes  are 
also  affected  though  the  inclination  of  a  "cold" 
usually  is  to  cause  an  inflammation  where  the 
mucus  or  phlegm  that  comes  from  this  condi- 
tion can  be  conveniently  eliminated.  A  spiro- 
meter is  not  at  all  necessary  for  developing  the 
lungs,  although  it  provides  a  useful  instrument 
for  encouraging  lung  exercise.  One  possessed 
of  large  lungs  is  usually  healthy  and  possesses 
more  than  average  strength,  though  this  is  not 
true  in  all  cases. 

Nasty  Taste  in  Mouth 

Q.  I  am  a  man  who  is  never  sick.  I 
have  good  health,  but  every  morning 
when  I  get  up  I  have  a  nasty  taste  in  my 
mouth  and  my  tongue  is  very  yellow. 
Will  you  give  me  the  cause  and  remedy? 

A.  You  are  certainly  not  in  good  health 
while  the  symptoms  that  you  describe  are  in 
evidence.  Although  you  may  apparently  be 
able  to  go  about  your  ordinary  duties  while  in 
this  condition,  the  time  will  come,  when  you 
will  find  yourself  suffering  from  some  serious 
chronic  disease,  if  these  symptoms  continue. 
Remember  that  the  same  "nasty  taste"  that 
you  have  in  your  mouth  is  also  in  the  stomach, 
and  in  many  instances  exists  throughout  the 
entire  alimentary  canal.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  you  are  eating  too  heartily,  or  in  other 
words  eating  more  than  you  are  digesting.  It 
would  be  a  splendid  plan  for  you,  for  at  least  a 
short  period  .to  eat  nothing  at  your  evening 
meal  but  acid  fruits.  A  two  or  three  days'  fast 
would  be  a  splendid  remedy  to  start  a  new 
regime  of  this  kind  with. 

Strengthening  a  Weak  Heart 

Q.  I  am  bothered  to  a  certain  extent 
with  a  weak  heart  and  poor  circulation. 
Kindly  tell  me  in  your  magazine,  the  ex- 
ercise, food  and  general  care  of  the  body 
necessary  to  remedy  this  trouble. 

A.  Physical  culture  methods  are  capable  of 
bringing  about  very  remarkable  results  in  the 
treatment  of  heart  trouble  of  various  kinds. 
We  have  demonstrated  this  in  a  great  number 


of  cases.  Many  medical  men  are  of  the  opinion 
that  exercise  is  very  dangerous  when  suffering 
from  heart  trouble.  Exactly  the  reverse  is  the 
truth.  Thic  ailment  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  exercise  in  order  to  increase  the  vigor  of  the 
heart,  though  all  sorts  of  exercise  cannot  be 
taken  and  violent  exercises  are  dangerous. 
Any  effort  to  continue  exercise  beyond  moder- 
ate fatigue  Is  inadvisable,  but  movements  that 
bring  into  play  the  muscles  around  the  chest 
walls,  that  cause  one  to  breathe  deeply  and 
fully,  can  be  most  emphatically  recommended. 
However,  nearly  all  cases  of  heart  trouble  are 
accompanied  by  serious  disorders  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  first  effort  must  really  be 
made  to  treat  the  stomach,  rather  than  the 
heart.  When  the  stomach  is  strengthened, 
and  through  appropriate  diet,  has  been  en- 
abled to  perform  its  functions  properly,  radical 
amelioration  of  the  heart  trouble  is  noticed 
immediately  in  nearly  all  cases.  Of  course, 
hydropathic  methods,  and  in  fact,  various 
means  of  adding  to  the  general  physical  vigor, 
are  especially  important  in  treating  a  trouble 
of  this  nature. 

Muscular  Strength  and  Business  Ability 

Q.  Would  the  development  of  great 
strength,  enabling  one  to  lift  say  one 
hundred  pounds  over  head  with  one 
hand,  be  any  hindrance  to  a  business 
man?  Would  it  interfere  with  the  arm 
of  an  artist  or  with  one's  handwriting? 

A.  The  development  of  great  strength  will 
be  of  special  value  to  a  business  man.  It  will 
give  him  more  energy  to  work  with,  give  him 
more  vitality  to  furnish  the  superior  quality  of 
blood  necessary  in  order  to  acquire  and  main- 
tain the  highest  degree  of  mental  and  physical 
power.  The  idea  that  muscular  strength  inter- 
feres with  mental  vigor  is  erroneous.  In  fact, 
the  effects  of  muscular  vigor  are  always  oppo- 
site in  character,  provided  one  develops  the 
brain.  Because  athletes  in  many  cases  neglect 
their  brain,  they  are  frequently  dull,  but  these 
same  men,  if  they  were  to  develop  mental 
capacity,  would  outstrip  the  ordinary  business 
man  with  the  weak  body.  The  development  of 
a  strong  arm  should  not  interfere  with  the  work 
of  an  artist,  or  with  one's  handwriting. 

Rough  Skin 

Q.  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do 
for  rough  skin?  The  symptoms  appear 
on  my  arms  and  make  the  cuticle  ap- 
pear like  goose  flesh. 

A.  In  nearly  all  cases  this  particular  defect 
could  be  remedied  with  dry  friction.  This  can 
be  taken  with  a  rough  towel  or  with  bristle 
brushes.  Bristle  brushes  are  perhaps  a  little 
better.  Brush  the  parts  very  thoroughly,  up 
and  down,  and  back  and  forth,  and  from  side 
to  side,  until  the  skin  is  pink  from  the  accele- 
rated circulation  induced  by  the  friction.  It  is 
sometimes,  also,  a  good  plan  to  apply  olive  oil 
or  cold  cream  to  the  parts.  This  can  be  done 
once  a  day  after  the  evening  friction  bath. 


An  Experiment  with  a  Nut  and  Fruit  Diet 


WE  have  always  maintained  that 
a  nut  and  fruit  diet  furnishes 
the  most  ideal  nourishment. 
This  diet  seems  to  contain  less 
impurities  than  any  other,  and  although 
as  a  rule  it  requires  some  time  to  accus- 
tom the  digestive  and  assimilative  organs 
to  this  character  of  food,  when  it  is  fol- 
lowed for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  sat- 
isfactory results  are  achieved  in  prac- 
tically every  case.  Where  one  makes  the 
change  to  a  diet  of  this  character,  as  a 
rule,  a  loss  of  weight  occurs,  though  this 
is  in  time  recovered  and  the  quality  of 
the  tissue  is  vastly  improved.- 

Mr.  Harry  McCord,  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  has  written  to  us  describing 
his  experiment  on  nuts  and  fruits,  and 
the  splendid  results  that  he  has  secured 
from  this  abstemious 
diet  should  encourage 
others  who  are  desirous 
of  securing  a  diet  that 
will  build  superior 
tissue.  Mr.  McCord's 
letter  follows: 

"  I  live  on  a  very  low 
proteid  diet.  I  have 
lived  on  this  diet  for 
the  past  fourteen 
months  and  have  kept 
accurate  notes  of  the 
foods  I  have  eaten.  I 
average  between  four 
and  six  ounces  of  nuts 
each  day.  I  eat  no 
breakfast.  My  first 
meal  is  between  eleven 
and  twelve  o'clock.  It 
consists  of  either  al- 
monds or  Brazil  nuts. 
I  have  found  the  eating 
of  one  food  at  a  time 
will  give  you  perfect 
health.  There  is  less 
chance  for  fermenta- 
tion. I  always  eat  nuts 
at  noon,  never  at  night. 
The  latter  course,  I 
believe,  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  mistakes 
made  by  those  trying 
to  follow  this  diet,  that 


Harry  McCord  after  more  than  one 
year  of  the  fruit  and  nut  diet. 


is,  eating  nuts  at  night.  About  5:30  or  6 
o'clock,  if  I  am  hungry,  I  eat  some  figs  or 
bananas,  apples  or  oranges.  Of  course, 
what  I  consume  at  this  time  depends 
entirely  upon  my  appetite,  but  I  make  an 
entire  meal  on  only  one  of  these  fruits, 
whichever  seems  to  be  the  most  appetiz- 
ing at  the  time.  If  I  eat  dried  fruit,  I 
usually  eat  about  a  half  a  pound;  if  I 
eat  fresh  fruit,  I  use  about  two  pounds. 
"The  result  of  this  experiment  has 
certainly  proved  wonderful.  Before  I 
adopted  this  diet  I  used  to  feel  'all  in' 
after  my  exercise,  but  afterwards  I  was 
able  to  double  the  amount  of  exercise, 
and  when  I  get  my  bath  I  have  to  fight 
against  myself  to  keep  from  taking  more 
exercise.  Sometimes  I  eat  no  nuts  for 
several  days,  merely  eating  fruit,  but 
when  I  am  in  the 
need  of  proteid  I 
strongly  crave  nuts. 
Most  people  eat  too 
much  proteid  food,  and 
when  one  is  doing  hard 
muscular  work  be  does 
not  require  half  the 
amount  he  eats.  With 
all  my  hard  training, 
my  face  is  round  and 
full,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  an  unusual  experi- 
ence for  me,  as  my  face 
was  always  thin. 

"Another  valuable 
feature  in  connection 
with  this  diet  is  that 
if  you  cease  exercising 
for  a  considerable  time 
you  do  not  accumulate 
excessive  flesh.  You 
remain  at  about  the 
same  weight.  If  you 
live  on  fresh  fruits,  the 
acids  will  keep  you  in 
perfect  condition.  You 
cannot  take  on  fat, 
and  yet  you  secure  all 
the  carbohydrates  (fat- 
tening foods) ,  that  you 
need  from  fresh  fruit 
already  for  assimila- 
tion.    At  one    time   I 
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was  very  nervous,  but  now  this 
symptom  has  entirely  disappeared.  I 
have  not  known  what  it  is  to  have 
an  ache  or  a  pain  in  over  a  year.  I 
usually  continue  exercising  until  I  am 
in  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  I  can  stand 
in  draughts  at  this  time  without  fear  of 
catching  a  cold.  My  experience  has 
taught  me  that  the  over-eating  of  pro- 
teids,  or  the  mixing  of  one  or  more 
starchy  foods,  is  the  cause  of  all  colds, 


and  I  believe  I  can  prove  this  at  any 
time.  In  the  last  few  years  I  have 
carried  on  various  experiments  and  have 
proven  my  theories  to  be  accurate. 

"It  is  certainly  great  to  feel  so  good. 
Just  think  of  being  able  to  get  up  in  the 
morning,  bound  out  of  bed  and  feel  like 
tearing  the  house  down.  You  may  think 
me  extreme,  but  I  expect  to  live  forever, 
I  feel  so  fine.  No  matter  how  much  ex- 
ercise I  may  take,  I  never  seem  to  tire. 


What  Physical  Culture  Can  Do  in  the  Building  of  Boys  and  Girls 


To  the  Editor: 

The  above  photograph  shows  the  remark- 
able results  that  can  be  achieved  by  following 
the  suggestions  that  are  given  from  time  to 
time  in  this  publication,  for  developing  strong, 
healthy  children.  The  parents  of  the  little 
ones  recently  wrote  us  as  follows:  "Their 
ages  are,  respectively,  Ada,  eight  and  a 
half;  Anna,  six  and  a  quarter;  Willie,  four 
and  a  half;  Hilda,  two  and  a  half  years  old, 
and  ever  since  the  eldest  was  born,  we  have 
taken  your  magazine,  and  have  brought  them 
all  up  in  accordance  with  your  theories.  I 
shall  never  regret  taking  your  magazine,  which 
is   worth   its  weight   in   gold.    The   children 


have  never  tasted  tea  or  coffee  or  fresh 
meat  since  they  were  born.  The  boy  was 
brought  up  strictly  on  your  lines.  He  used 
to  have  his  cold  bath  from  a  month  up  to  nine 
months  old,  and  we  had  an  inspector  from 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  visit  us  on  account  of  his 
going  undressed  so  much.  He  was.  however, 
delighted  when  he  saw  him,  because  he  also 
took  your  magazine,  and  he  advised  me  to 
send  his  photograph  to  you.  At  six  months  of 
age  he  weighed  nineteen  and  three-quarter 
pounds. 

Yours  for  health, 
Stockport,  England.      Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks. 


Comment,  Counsel  and  Criticism  by 
Our  Readers 

If,  at  any  time,  there  are  any  statements  in  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  that  you  believe  to  be 
^roneous  or  misleading,  or  any  subject  discussed  regarding  which  you  take  issue  or  upon  which 
/on  can  throw  additional  light,  write  to  us,  addressing  letters  to  this  department.     "We  intend 
to  make  this  a  parliament  for  free  discussion.     Problems  that  you  would  like  to  see  debated, 
interesting  personal  experiences,  criticisms,  reminiscences,  odd  happenings,  etc.,  are  invited. 
"We  shall  not  be  able  to  publish  all  letters,  but  will  use  those  of  greater  interest  to  the  majority 
)f  readers.     For  every  letter  published  we  will  present  the  writer,  as  a  mark  of  our  appreciation, 
rith  a  subscription  to  PHYSICAL  CULTURE,  to  be  sent  to  the  writer  or  to  any  friend  the 
rriter  may  designate.     For  the  convenience  of  our  office,  kindly  write  us  after  the  publication 
)f  your  communication,  giving  name  and  full  address  of  the  person  to  whom  you  wish  subscrip- 
tion to  be  sent. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


ICan  We  Grow  a  New  Set  of  Teeth 

|To  the  Editor: 

Can  a  new  set  of  natural  teeth  be  grown  in 
the  mouth  after  the  other  set  have  worn  or 
fallen  out? 

Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  to  the 
jaws,  the  gums,  and  the  mouth  that  would 
promote  the  growth  of  a  new  set  of  natural 
teeth  when  needed  and  desired  either  by  old, 
or  young  persons? 

Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  to  pre- 
pare the  jaws,  the  gums,  and  the  mouth  to 
cause  a  new  set  of  natural  teeth  to  grow  when 
the  others  are  gone? 

It  seems  reasonably  possible  that  there  can. 

We  know  that  when  the  finger  nails  are  cut 
short  and  trimmed  close,  they  will  again  grow 
out  long.  When  entire  ringer  nail  is  gone,  a 
new  one  will  grow  out  full  length  in  three 
months;  and  there  are  things  that  can  be 
done  to  promote  this  growth. 

We  know  that  when  the  hair  is  cut  short 
close  to  the  head  it  will  again  grow  out  long; 
and  there  are  aids  and  helps  to  further  and 
promote  that  new  growth. 

When  a  piece  of  skin  is  bruised  off,  or  cut 
off  from  the  hand  or  any  other  portion  of  the 
body,  new  skin  will  again  grow  in  that  place — 
sometimes  without  leaving  a  scar.  And  there 
are  aids  and  helps  to  further  and  promote  that 
growth  in  the  best  manner. 

I  consider  that  it  is  also  possible  to  grow  a 
set  of  new  natural  teeth  in  the  mouth  when 
the  proper  conditions  and  materials  are  brought 
into  existence  and  promoted  and  maintained  a 
sufficient  length  of  time. 

I  would  suggest  and  recommend  that  any 
reader  of  Physical  Culture,  or  any  other 
person,  that  has  any  facts  or  useful  suggestions 
relating  to  that  subject,  should  write  a  de- 
scription of  them  and  send  it  in  for  publica- 
tion in  Physical  Culture;  and  when  a 
reasonable  number  of  descriptions  have  been 
printed,  then  have  the  Editor  make  a  sum- 
mary of  what  has  been  written  and  described; 
and  thereto  add  his  statements  and  recom- 
mendations and  instructions. 

There  have  been  instances  where  a  new  set 
of  natural  teeth  has  grown  in  the  mouth  of 


aged  persons.  I  thought  possibly  something 
definite  might  be  done  to  produce  such  a 
growth. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  read  of  a  woman  over  a 
hundred  years  of  age,  and  there  had  grown  in 
her  mouth  four  different  sets  of  teeth — two 
sets  in  her  youth,  and  two  sets  in  advanced 
life.  The  last  set  (or  rather  the  fourth  set), 
grew  when  she  was  ninety-four  years  old. 

Was  that  inherent — born  with  her — that 
condition  of  things  that  caused  the  teeth  to 
grow  four  times?  Or  was  there  some  way  of 
living  and  manner  of  doing  throughout  her  life 
that  furthered  and  promoted  such  growth? 
Possibly  both. 

In  one  of  the  States,  a  few  years  ago,  there 
was  a  woman  then  one  hundred  and  two  years 
old.  She  then  had  a  full  set  of  natural  teeth. 
The  account  did  not  mention  how  many  sets  of 
teeth  she  had  during  her  life  thus  far ;  but  that 
instance  exhibits  that  good  teeth  will  continue 
to  exist  until  advanced  age. 

Some  time  since  a  man  lived  to  be  one  hun- 
dred years  of  age — and  more.  At  that  time  he 
had  a  full  set  of  natural  teeth. 

A  few  years  ago,  some  persons  were  talking. 

One  of  them  said:    "Old  Mr. ,  has  lately 

grown  a  new  large  solid  double  tooth  in  his 
mouth."  That  old  gentlemen  was  then  in  his 
eighties. 

In  my  mind  I  then  thought  that  if  it  were 
definitely  known  what  it  was — or  is — that 
furthers  and  helps  new  natural  teeth  to  grow, 
when  the  impulse  and  the  process  were  in  his 
mouth,  to  some  extent,  he  could  then  make 
use  of  those  conditions,  and  the  materials,  and 
obtain  a  complete  new  set. 

Conversely,  lately  I  saw  a  young  lady,  who 
had  a  beautiful  mouth  full  of  beautiful  teeth. 
My!  what  beauties!  Every  tooth  was  large, 
and  solid,  and  sound.  They  were  fine,  evenly 
balanced  and  proportioned,  and  tightly  set 
along  side  of  each  other.  They  were  so  firmly 
and  closely  set  beside  each  other,  that  they 
were  self  protective  and  self  preserving.  It 
made  the  mouth  and  the  face  attractive.  It 
was  beautiful  to  look  at  and  contemplate.  I 
know  of  many  such  instances  with  girls  and 
women. 

Would  it  not  be  good  and  useful  to  have  a 
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number  of  articles  from  different  sources  upon 
such  useful  and  important  subjects  —  as 
the  teeth,  the  hair,  the  eyes,  etc. 

Steven's  Point,  Wis.         Geo.  H.  Wyatt. 

Producing  a  Vaccination  Scar 
To  the  Editor: 

In  a  recent  number  of  Physical  Culture  I 
noticed  a  request  for  a  way  to  produce  an 
imitation  vaccination  scar.  As  I  am  opposed 
to  vaccination  on  physical  culture  principles,  I 
will  send  you  a  good  one. 

With  a  toothpick  apply  a  drop  of  strong 
nitric  acid  to  the  arm,  let  it  stand  a  few  min- 
utes until  the  skin  begins  to  turn  red,  then 
take  up  the  acid  with  the  corner  of  a  piece  of 
blotting  paper.  The  spot  should  be  wiped  dry 
carefully  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  oiled  silk. 
Keep  covered  for  a  day  or  so.  After  a  week 
the  spot  will  begin  to  turn  dark  and  after 
another  week  or  so  it  will  likely  slough  out, 
leaving  a  granulated  sore  underneath.  This 
sore  will  gradually  heal,  producing  a  scar  so 
nearly  resembling  vaccination  that  the  aver- 
age physician  cannot  tell  the  difference. 

Trusting  this  will  be  of  service  to  you,  I  am 
yours  for  good  health. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Otto  Moehlau, 

Pharmacist. 
About  Christian  Fighters 
To  the  Editor: 

The  article  in  a  recent  issue,  regarding 
Christian  fighters,  attracted  my  attention,  as 
the  question  is  of  very  grave  importance.  I 
have  been  interested  in  this  question  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  have  tried  to  think  of 
some  way  in  which  young  men,  and  young 
women  too,  for  that  matter,  could  be  inter- 
ested in  this  problem  sufficiently  to  take  it  up 
in  earnest  and  fight  it  out. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  is  doing  something  along 
this  line,  but  they  are  not  doing  what  they 
might  do.  They  have  a  great  opportunity 
along  that  line  if  they  would  only  see  it  and 
take  advantage  of  it.  The  main  object  of  the 
physical  department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at 
present  is  to  reach  as  many  young  men  as 
possible  in  a  beneficial  way.  They  do  not 
train  a  certain  few  for  competitive  work.  I 
think  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  should  be  big  enough  and 
broad-minded  enough  to  take  in  both  phases  of 
the  work.  Just  a  suggestion.  Why  can't  some 
organization  take  the  initiative  and  secure  the 
services  of  some  noted  athlete  who  is  a  Chris- 
tian and  have  him  train  young  men  for  com- 
petitive work,  and  fit  them  against  the  cham- 
pion athletes,  who  now  hold  the  titles,  but  who 
are  men  of  immoral  character.  I  do  not  say 
that  all  champion  athletes  are  men  of  immoral 
character,  but  a  very  large  majority  of  them 
are.  Advertise  these  contests  just  as  they  are. 
State  clearly  that  the  one  contestant  does  not 
use  liquor,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  state  just  which 
ones  the  other  does  use.  This  would  in  a  very 
short  time  create  public  sentiment  against  such 
vices,  and  they  would  soon  be  stamped  out. 
Public  sentiment  counts  for  much  nowadays. 
If    the    public    could    only    be    thoroughly 


aroused  I  feel  that  it  would  be  only  a  short 
time  until  we  could  rival  in  some  degree  the 
excellency  of  our  Greek  brothers  of  the  past. 

I  know  these  thoughts  may  seem  strange 
and  even  shocking  to  some,  but  please  give  the 
question  serious  thought  before  condemning 
it.  The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the 
long-faced  and  narrow-minded  Christian  must 
take  a  back  seat.  What  we  need  now  is  more 
clean,  broad-minded,  thinking  Christians,  who 
can  meet  the  present-day  evils  squarely  in  the 
face  and  overcome  them. 

Geo.  S.  West,  Physical  Instructor. 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Purity  in  the  Nude 
To  the  Editor: 

You  invite  opinions  from  your  readers  and 
subscribers.  Like  so  many  others  who  have 
testified  before  me,  I  have  gleaned  "sweet 
words  of  life  and  beauty,"  in  your  splendid 
magazine — words  which  have  borne  fruit  in  a 
new  manhood.  Would  that  we  could  hear 
more  of  them  from  the  fond  lips  of  father  and 
mother,  older  brother  and  sister,  or  friend  and 
companion  in  the  critical  period  of  our  tempta- 
tions; for  here  is  a  gospel  which  has  meant,  is 
meaning,  and  will  mean  more,  I  believe,  to 
thousands  of  young  men  like  myself  and  their 
brothers,  yes,  and  their  sisters  too,  than  any 
amount  of  doctor's  advice  afterwards. 

Like  so  many  others,  I  was  in  the  unsus- 
pected throes  of  the  terrible  habit  when  your 
magazine  came  to  my  attention  about  six 
years  ago.  I  still  feel  the  effects  of  my  woeful 
ignorance  and,  I  may  say,  indifference,  for  I  do 
not  wish  to  cast  all  the  blame  upon  my  inno- 
cent parents  nor  escape  censure  myself;  but 
whatever  salvation  from  the  cursed  vice — and 
I  think  it  a  miraculous  escape — I  have  had, 
was  due  almost  wholly  to  your  magazine  as  a 
starting  point.  My  experiences  have  been 
similar  to  those  ofsome  of  your  correspon- 
dents, but  there  has  been  one  point  in  my 
case  which  I  think  has  scarcely  ever  been 
referred  to  directly  and  of  which  your  readers 
may  like  to  hear. 

Much  has  been  said  about  ignorance  and  the 
mystery  surrounding  the  sex  question  being 
the  direct  cause  of  the  social  unrighteousness 
prevalent  throughout  our  land,  and  some  little 
(not  as  much  as  I  think  should  be),  has  been 
said  of  the  beauty  of  the  unclothed  human 
form  as  contrasted  with  the  criminally  prudish 
ideas  of  others.  Some  little  has  also  been 
written  and  heard  of  the  advantages  and  bene- 
fits of  nudity  for  a  period  of  time  each  day  for 
the  purpose  of  enjoying  a  sun  or  an  air  bath — 
I  refer  especially  to  an  article  appearing  in  a 
recent  number  of  Physical  Culture,  entitled: 
"Birthday  Clothes,"  and  which  I  take  occa- 
sion strongly  to  recommend — but  little,  if  any 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  logical  deduc- 
tion from  these  two  or  three  premises ;  namely : 
that  the  practice  of  nudity,  absolute  nudity, 
not  only  by  one's  self  but,  under  proper  condi- 
tions in  the  sight  of  one's  family,  is  a  deterrent 
as  well  as  a  detergent  of  impurity,  prudery,  ig- 
norance and  all  the  vices  attendant  upon  these. 
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This  conclusion  has  been  substantiated  and 
verified  in  the  lives  of  two  or  three  whom  I 
)ersonally  know.  I  can  not  describe  the  ex- 
lilarated  joy  and  consciousness  of  the  true 
>ower  of  manhood  which  came  to  me  when  I 
Ifirst  realized  the  real,  natural,  truth  contained 
in  nudity.  To  the  readers  of  Physical  Cul- 
ture, and  especially  to  those  still  hampered  by 
temptations  and  evil  and  prurient  imagina- 
tions I  venture  to  suggest  a  simple  test  of  this 
value  and  virtue  of  nudity.  Some  time  during 
the  dav.  preferably  in  the  day  time,  when  it  is 
not  one's  custom  to  do  so,  discard  all  clothing 
and  garments  of  every  description,  kneel  down 
and  offer  an  earnest  prayer  to  the  Divine 
Creator  of  your  beautiful,  pure,  manly  (or 
womanly),  form  for  purity  and  strength  and 
guidance  in  the  face  of  temptations  and  for  the 
power  to  see  the  beautiful  in  Life.  After 
arising  practice  physical  culture  exercises  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  your  room.  Then  take 
a  cold  shower  bath  or  plunge  and  rub  down 
with  a  towel  until  the  skin  fairly  vibrates  with 
exhilaration,  and  see  if  you  don't  feel  like 
remaining  naked  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  One 
feefs  like  a  new  man  physically,  morally,  and 
spiritually. 

I  could  not  close  this  letter,  however,  with- 
out warning  the  reader,  especially,  he  who  has 
not  yet  conquered  a  perverted  or  impure 
imaginative  tendency,  to  constantly  engage 
the  thought  and  attention  upon  something 
positively  pure,  .for  the  practice  of  nudity, 
when  one  is  not  accustomed  to  it  will  tend  to 
unduly  concentrate  the  mind  upon  parts  of  the 
body  ordinarily  covered.  For  this  reason,  and 
as  a  precautionary  measure  against  this  ten- 
dency I  have  recommended  prayer  and  exercise. 
When  one  becomes  accustomed  to  the  ' '  feel- 
ing of  nudity,  his  prudish  ideas  will  begin  to 
vanish  and  he  will  gradually  acquire  a  taste 
for  the  beauty  that  inheres  in  the  human  form." 
This  taste  should  be  cultivated  as  much  as 
possible  by  actively  willing  to  see  more  and 
more  of  this  beauty  and  glory.  One  can  after 
awhile  acquire  a  natural  modesty  regarding, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  naked  body.  It  is  a 
virtue  which  everyone  should  strive  to  attain. 
The  ability  to  see  and  study  nude  statuary, 
that  is  not  suggestive  of  impurity,  without 
harboring  prudish  thoughts  and  imaginations 
is  highly  to  be  recommended,  but  much  more 
virtuous  is  the  ability  to  be  in  the  presence  of  one 
or  more  human  forms  in  "birthday  clothes," 
with  a  pure  and  transparent  imagination. 

I  do  not  venture  to  predict  what  would  be 
the  natural  result  of  a  more  extended  practice 
of  nudity  among  all  classes  of  people,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  and  would  be,  under  proper  educa- 
tive influences  a  practical  solution  of  the  many 
wrong  ideas  and  the  evils  which  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  are  combating  so  courageously.  My 
own  experiences,  anc  the  testimonial  of  others, 
has  satisfied  me  of  tiie  physical  culture  possi- 
bilities in  the  practice  of  nudity. 

l  should  very  much  like  to  hear  comments, 
criticisms,  and  experiences  of  others  upon  this 
subject. 

New  Haven,  Conn,  L.  H.  Gates. 


Need  for  Christian  Fighters 
To  the  Editor: 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  article 
on  "The  Need  of  Christian  Fighters,"  by  Mr. 
Hardwick,  in  a  recent  issue  of  Physical  Cul- 
ture. Is  there  any  line  of  work  which  does 
not  need  Christianity  in  it  ?  Of  all  things  should 
not  the  persons,  men  or  women,  standing  be- 
fore the  public  in  any  capacity,  be  so  far  above 
the  average,  that  they  are  really  Examples? 

Think  of  what  this  world  would  be  if  the 
men  most  prominent  in  business  were  as  suc- 
cessful in  fighting  wrong  in  their  own  lives 
(and  therefore  helping  others  to  fight) ,  as  they 
are  in  building  up  their  business,  whether  it  is 
prize  fighting,  manufacturing  some  much 
used  household  article,  building  houses,  or 
selling  them  for  other  people. 

For  instance,  a  business  man  walks  the 
street.  Watch  him — keen,  resourceful,  mag- 
netic, stern  and  relentless  in  whatever  he  under 
takes  to  do.  Systematic,  up-to-date  and 
dauntless  in  his  business  life,  what  a  wonder- 
ful influence  he  might  have  for  good  and  how 
much  more  he  might  be  looked  up  to,  if  it  were 
known  that  he  lived  an  absolutely  blameless 
life  and  did  not  think  that  "a  man  was  a 
fossil,"  unless  he  yielded  to  his  lower  nature 
and  was  decidedly  of  the  earth  earthy.  How 
much  more  might  he  accomplish  if  he  could  be 
pointed  out  as  a  man  whc  lived  up  to  the 
highest  and  best  in  his  nature,  thereby  mak- 
ing it  still  higher,  for  it  is  only  too  true  that 
what  we  cultivate  in  our  natures  is  developed 
as  well  as  in  our  talents. 

O  for  clean,  pure,  upright  business  men  and 
women.  Men  who  cannot  be  tempted,  swerved 
or  lowered  one  particle  from  their  straight- 
forward course  of  right  living  and  purity.  For 
women  who  cannot  be  bribed  or  smirched  or 
soiled. 

All  honor  to  those  who  have  been  through 
their  Garden  of  Olives,  or  in  other  words,  have 
suffered  the  temptations  of  their  earthly  na- 
tures and  have  risen  high  above  them,  even 
though  they  must  keep  on  fighting.  All  honor 
to  thebrave  men  and  women  who  fear  nothing 
but  themselves,  and  thus  fearing  are  made  piti- 
ful and  sympathetic  with  the  f  ailings  of  weaker 
ones.  But  what  cities  and  citizens  we  might 
have  if  our  business  men  would  take  the  stand 
of  right  living,  purity  and  honor!  What  an 
influence  they  would  have  among  their  em- 
ployees, from  the  lowest  office  boy  to  the  chief 
clerk  and  head  stenographer,  if  it  were  known 
that  the  head  of  the  business  was  living  far 
above  the  low  intrigues,  the  unclean  recrea- 
tions now  common  among  many  business  men 
of  to-day? 

How  much  purer  would  be  the  flow  from  the 
fountainhead  of  civic  life,  where  now  it  is  a 
vile  mass  of  corruption?  How  much  higher 
the  ideals  of  the  young  man  or  woman  starting 
to  earn  a  livelihood,  if  business  men  could 
always  be  trusted  to  protect  and  shield  their 
women  employees,  instead  of  too  often  tempt- 
ing them?  Then  purity  would  be  the  food  of 
the  children  of  this  generation,  for  the  busi- 
ness man,  keen  and  far-sighted,  is  often  the 
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unknown  ideal  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  knows 
him  to  be  able  to  make  money — and  ride  in  his 
auto.  What  could  this  man  not  do  if  he  cared 
to  make  his  influence  tell  on  the  side  of  higher 
manhood ! 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Marion  Bradley. 

A  Recipe  for  Bread — Also  an  Uncooked  Food 
To  the  Editor: 

Just  a  few  comments.  Anyone  who  is  ac- 
customed to  taking  the  shower  bath,  finishing 
up  with  the  cold  shower  will  find  that  if  they 
use  the  tensing  exercises  during  same,  they 
will  be  able  to  keep  up  the  circulation  better 
and  enjoy  the  bath  more  than  when  the  per- 
cussion exercises  or  vigorous  slapping  is  used. 
Also  use  the  tensing  exercises  while  drying  and 
rubbing  down. 

Here  is  something  else  that's  good.  Wash  a 
dozen  dates.  Stone  and  cut  them  up  with  one 
banana  into  a  lunch  jar,  pour  over  them  the 
juice  of  one  lemon,  let  stand  over  night,  or 
better  still,  let  stand  twenty-four  hours.  Any- 
one who  appreciates  the  value  of  dates,  ban- 
anas and  lemons  will  be  sure  to  like  this 
delectable  dish  or  marmalade.  If  you  find  the 
lemons  too  strong  just  let  it  stand  twenty-four 
hours  and  mix  thoroughly.  Or  it  may  be 
diluted  with  water.  I  have  used  this  since  the 
Spring  of  1908  as  fruit  in  my  lunch  and  must 
say  that  I  would  not  carry  a  lunch  away  from 
home  without  some  of  it  in,  particularly  in  the 
warm  months. 

It  is  very  nourishing,  inexpensive  and  the 
lemon  juice  will  have  a  splendid  effect  on  the 
whole  system.  It  helps  to  purify  the  blood, 
keeps  the  bowels  regular  and  the  head  clear. 
In  fact  it  will  help  you  to  feel  fine  and  dandy 
all  the  time.  It  is  something  that  grows  on  you, 
the  more  you  use  it  the  better  you  like  it. 

In  your  article  in  the  February  issue  of 
Physical  Culture  on  page  173,  "Remedying 
Self-Poisoning  Constipation,"  you  speak  of  the 
value  of  whole  wheat  bread.  I  can  vouch  for 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  grand  help  in  remedying 
constipation.  About  four  years  ago  I  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Cummings  D.  Whitcomb, 
Detroit,  a  Quaker  Mill  for  grinding  wheat  by 
hand.  I  paid  four  dollars  for  it  and  it  has  paid 
me  big  dividends,  not  alone  from  the  splendid 
flour  it  turns  out,  but  the  dandy  bit  of  exercise 
it  gives  me  mornings.  It  is  surprising  the 
numerous  sets  of  muscles  that  can  be  brought 
into  use  while  using  the  grinder..  The  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  can  be  brought  into  service  as 
much  or  as  little  as  the  person  operating  the 
machine  desires. 

The  flour  is  just  right  for  using  when  it 
comes  through  the  first  time .  Everything  is 
there  but  the  straw.  Set  the  sponge  over 
night,  don't  put  any  salt  in  until  just  before 
mixing  next  morning,  knead  well  and  place  in 
buttered  tins  and  let  rise  again.  Bake  the 
loaves  as  thin  as  desired.  If  the  loaves  are 
baked  an  inch  thick  or  less,  just  thick  enough 
to  make  two  slices  by  splitting  the  loaf,  it  will 
be  all  crust  and  you  will  derive  greater  benefit 
from  it  than  when  baked  in  thicker  loaves. 
This  bread  eaten  with  one's  other  foods  will  go 


a  long  way  toward  helping  one  to  eat  slowl} 
and  masticate  thoroughly.  The  oven  should 
be  at  such  a  temperature  that  the  bread  wil' 
continue  to  raise  for  fifteen  minutes  after  be- 
ing placed  in  it,  the  next  fifteen  minutes  it 
should  bake  through,  the  last  fifteen  minutes 
it   should  brown  well. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  J.  E.  Battram. 

The  Continent  Life  for  Men 
To  the  Editor: 

Having  had  a  good  deal  of  unpleasantness  to!  • 
put  up  with  at  various  times  owing  to  the  pre-' I 
valent    ideas    on    morality,    I    am    naturally  '; 
keenly  interested  in  your  campaign  to  try  and  i 
set  up  a  better  all  round  standard.     Whether;  I 
living  a  continent  life  means  any  gain  to  health  ] 
or  not  is  a  question  I  can  give  no  opinion  upon.  |.| 
Never  having  lived  otherwise,  I  have  no  means  . 
of  comparing,  but  my  experience  proves  that  II 
your  strong  call  for  a  cleaner  kind  of  existence  j 
was  badly  needed  by  the  great  majority.     I1] 
have  been  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  the; 
most  galling  thing  to  me  in  this  connection  has   1 
been  to    meet   everywhere    the    idea    that    a'  ' 
man  cannot  live  a  continent  life,  and  when  it  is; 
found  that  he  avoids  the  habits  of  the  average ;  1 
men  he  is  openly  taxed  with  other  unwhole- 
some practices.     If  your  teaching  only  served  |j 
to  dispel  this  notion  it  would  be  a  great  gain, ; 
and  make  things  easier  for  men  like  myself, 
who  could  then  go  about  without  creating  a 
general  opinion  that  they  were  strange  and 
unnatural. 

One  strong  point  has  always  struck  me  with  j 
regard  to  the  various  purity  crusades  which  [ 
are  started,  and  that  is  the  fact  of  their  being 
almost  entirely  directed  at  men,  while  in  my  i 
opinion  the  women  take  a  strong  hand  in  keep- 
ing  up  the  present  state  of  affairs.     Perhaps ; 
my  experience  may  have  been  out  of  the  ordi- 1 
nary,  but  I  have  found  that  most  of  the  women  )| 
I  have  met,  although  of    "respectable"  char- 
acter, badly  needed  some  new  line  of  thought 
with  regard  to  the  morals  of  men.    Put  briefly, 
they  laugh  at  a  man  for  a  fool  who  doesn't 
"have  his  fling,"  and  I  have  heard  many  say 
that  though  they  believed  in  women  keeping 
straight,  they  would  take  a  different  course  if 
they  were  men,  though  how  this  theory  would  U 
work  out  it  is  difficult  to  see.    Many  also  have 
a  pious  belief  in  the  old  saying  that  a  reformed  ! 
rake  makes  the  best  husband,  and  so  on,  and 
in  face  of  all  this  I  have  often  wondered  what  I 
inducement  there  was  for  the  average  young 
fellow  to  try  and  live  right.     It  seems  to  me 
that  the  final  goal  of  the  whole  business  is  to 
carry  a  clean  record  to  the  girl  who  will  be 
your  wife,  and  if  there  is  not  more  apprecia- 
tion and  encouragement  shown  for  this  idea 
than  I  have  met  with,  there  will  be  no  great  1 
rush  to  the  ranks  of  continent  men. 

I  hope  that  you  will  have  every  success  in 
convincing  your  large  circle  of  readers  (both 
masculine  and  feminine),  that  a  young  man's 
physique  and  power  can  be  developed  to  the 
full  without  the  indulgences  tacitly  allowed 
at  present.. 

Ottawa,  Ont.  R.  H.  F. 


Arthur  Saxon  Challenged  to  a  Weight- 
Lifting  Contest 


To  the  Editor  of  Physical  Culture: 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  article 
regarding  the  Saxon  Brothers,  published 
in  your  June  number,  from  which  it 
i  seems  that  Mr.  Arthur  Saxon  is  claimed 
to  be  the  world's  strongest  man.  I  am 
convinced  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  that 
distinction. 

I  have  now  discontinued  my  public  ex- 
hibitions, but  under  the  stage  name  of 
"Lionel  Strongfort,"  I  have  for  years 
past  appeared  in  leading  theatres  of 
America  and  all  European  countries, 
more  extensively  in  Europe,  performing 
feats  of  strength, 
which  so  far  as  I 
know  have  never 
been  equalled  by 
any  other  strong 
man.      In  connec- 


tion    with 
these    exhi- 
bitionsthere 
was    always 
a     standing 
and  widely  adver- 
tised challenge    to 
the  world,  together 
with  a  liberal  offer 
of  cash  to  any  one 
who  would   dupli- 
cate   my    feats. 
Athletes  of  all  the 
cities     of     Europe 
attempted  to  do  so 
almost  every  even- 
ing, but  they  failed 
completely    in 
every  instance. 

Mr.  Arthur  Sax- 
on was  in  London 
at  the  time  of  some 
of  my  exhibitions 


Max  Unger,  who  challenges  the  Saxon  Brothers 
to  a  weight  lifting  contest. 


there,  and  could  have  secured  the  twenty- 
five  pounds  ($125.00),  which  I  then  of- 
ered,  by  merely  coming  upon  the  stage 
and  duplicating  a  part  of  my  act.  But  he 
did  not,  though  he  visited  the  theatre. 
Later,  he  was  given  the  opportunity  of 
trying  to  break  my  records  for  lifting 
weights  above  the  head  before  the 
National  Sporting  Club  of  London,  but 
in  three  different  attempts  he  failed 
utterly. 

All  Europe  and  a  large  part  of 
America  know  me  as  the  originator  of 
automobile  acts,  the  Saxon  Brothers' 
performance  being 
in  this  respect  a 
poor  imitation  of 
my  own,  in  which 
I  supported  upon 
my  chest,  unaided, 
a  bridge  upon 
which  was  driven 
an  automobile  con- 
taining six  passen- 
gers. The  New 
York  Sunday 
World,  in  or  about 
the  month  of 
March,  1904  (I 
think  March  6th), 
published  an  elab- 
orate article,  with 
photographs,  des- 
cribing my  act. 
The  New  York 
Sunday  H er aid , 
September,  1902, 
also  published  an 
article,  with  pho- 
tos, descriptive  of 
this  act.  In  some 
cities,  even  an  elec- 
tric auto  was  used, 
of  sixty  horse-pow- 
er, bridge,  passen- 
gers and  auto  com- 
bined weighing 
sometimes  as  much 
as  eight  thousand 
pounds.  In  the 
Saxon  act,  the  au- 
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tomobile  bridge  is  supported  by  two  of 
the  Saxon  Brothers. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  went  several  times 
to  the  Ringling  Brothers'  Circus  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  New  York,  this 
Spring,  to  see  the  act  of  the  Saxon 
Brothers,  and  was  ready  to  accept  any 
challenge  which  they  might  make  to  the 
public,  but  no  such  challenge  was  ever 
made  by  them.  Without  such  a  challenge, 
or  any  opportunity  for  others  to  compete 
with  them,  how  can  anybody  know  just 
how  much  the  Saxon  Brothers  can  lift, 
or  whether  or  not  they  are  the  strongest 
men  in  the  world?  However,  since  there 
was  no  such  challenge  from  them,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Saxon  did  not  make  any  ex- 
travagant claims  of  being  the  world's 
strongest  man,  I  saw  no  reason  to  molest 
them.  But  in  view  of  the  statements 
made  in  the  article  referred  to,  I  feel  that 
this  question  is  one  that  should  be  settled 
definitely,  and  I  hereby  challenge  the 
Saxon  Brothers,  and  particularly  Mr. 
Arthur  Saxon,  to  engage  in  a  competi- 
tion to  determine  who  is  the  world's 
strongest  man,  in  the  interest  of  all 
American  athletes. 


I  offer  to  perform  each  and  every  one  of 
the  feats  of  the  three  Saxon  Brothers,  and 
will  in  addition  perform  six  other  feats  of 
strength  which  not  one  of  them  can  dupli- 
cate, or  all  three  of  them  together. 

I  will  say  further  in  connection  with 
any  proceeds  which  may  arise  from  a 
competition  of  this  kind,  that  I  will  agree 
to  give  my  share  to  any  charitable  insti- 
tution agreed  upon.  I  realize  that  Mr, 
Saxon  is  now  under  engagement  witr 
the  Ringling  Brothers'  Circus,  but  I  wit 
be  glad  to  meet  him  at  any  time  tnat  he 
is  disengaged  or  can  find  it  convenient. 

Further  interest  in  such  a  competi- 
tion will  arise  from  the  fact  that  I  am 
vegetarian,  whereas  Mr.  Arthur  Saxon 
in  a  recently  published  interview  in  the 
New  York  Sunday  World  (May  2nd 
1909),  states  that  he  eats  very  heavily  o: 
meat,  and  particularly  of  beef,  three 
times  a  day,  giving  his  opinion  also  that 
meat  is  absolutely  essential  in  gaining  oi 
maintaining  strength. 

Faithfully, 

Max  Unger. 
149  West  125th  St.,  New  York  City. 


To  Our  Friends 


Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  the  advance  of  the  physical  culture 
movement  can  materially  assist  its  pro- 
gress by  helping  to  increase  the  circula- 
tion of  Physical  Culture  magazine. 

An  excellent  suggestion  for  extending 
the  reading  circle  of  the  magazine  fol- 
lows: Inquire  as  to  whether  your  news- 
dealer is  selling  Physical  Culture.  If 
he  is  not  already  doing  so  ask  him  to 


order  a  few  copies  and  to  display  them 
well  when  he  receives  them.  You  can 
assure  him  that  it  will  be  to  his  interesl 
to  handle  Physical  Culture,  and  that 
it  never  fails  to  arouse  interest  when 
prominently  exhibited  by  newsdealers. 
Our  Circulation  Department  will  be 
very  grateful  for  any  information  which 
readers  may  offer  regarding  this 
subject. 


A  Correction 


The  name  of  the  author  of  the  con- 
tribution entitled  "The  Life  Story  of  a 
Woman,"  published  on  page  465  of  the 
June   issue    of    Physical    Culture    was 


erroneously  printed,  Grace  Potter.  The 
authorship  of  this  article  should 
properly  have  been  credited  to  "Grace 
Pastor." 
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THE  old-fashioned  professions  are  everywhere  overcrowded*  Many  men  spend  ten 
or  fifteen  years  poring  over  the  intricate  details  required  to  master  a  paying  oc- 
cupation, and  even  with  the  knowledge  thus  gained  they  are  hardly  able  to  make 
a  living*    They  find  the  profession  they  choose  overcrowded* 
THE  MAGNIFICENT  Too  many  men  are  already  seeking  a  living  within  its  ranks* 
REWARDS  OF  A         Such  a  state  of  affairs  must  indeed  be  a  disappointment  to 
NEW  PROFESSION     hard  working  students. 

These  statements,  however,  apply  mostly  to  what  might 
be  termed  the  old-line  professions.  Those  who  are  willing  to  go  into  new  ftetds,  who 
are  not  afraid  to  take  some  risks,  if  they  are  made  of  the  right  sort  of  stuff,  will  as  a  rule 
gain  satisfying  rewards  for  the  efforts  they  put  forth.  Within  the  physical  culture 
profession,  for  instance,  there  are  greater  possibilities  than  even  the  most  fantastic 
idealist  ever  dreamed  of.  The  theories  advocated  by  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  are  just 
beginning  to  be  felt  throughout  this  entire  country.  You  can  notice  this  change  now 
in  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  demand  for  foods  that  we  recommend.  For  in- 
stance, last  year  the  manufacturers  of  grape  juice  were  entirely  sold  out.  In  many 
localities  it  was  impossible  to  secure  this  product.  Fruit  is  going  up  in  price.  The 
demand  is  increasing  constantly.  Olive  oil  is  becoming  scarce  and  high  in  price.  The 
value  of  this  product  is  now  being  recognized  everywhere. 

Turning  to  the  healing  art,  however,  we  find  what  might  reasonably  be  regarded 
as  a  monumental  revolution.  The  people  are  losing  confidence  in  drugs.  The  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  mere  name  of  medicine  will  be  looked  upon  with  distrust, 
and  the  medical  men  themselves,  I  venture  to  say,  will  have  to  find  a  more  appropriate 
term  to  apply  to  their  profession.  There  should  be  little  or  no  implied  connection 
between  medicine  and  the  healing  art.  Medicine  and  poison  are  closely  related — 
they  frequently  represent  one  and  the  same  thing — but  poisons  and  health  are  never 
closely  associated.    They  are  enemies  one  to  the  other,  and  always  will  remain  so. 

The  physical  culture  movement,  however,  offers  almost  boundless  opportunities 
for  capable  men  and  women  interested  in  the  art  of  healing.  These  are  not  by  any  means 
confined  merely  to  teachers  and  doctors,  but  the  possibilities  for  business  men  and 
others,  are  just  as  great.  Men  who  have  special  business  ability  will  find,  for  instance, 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  healthful,  wholesome  foods,  wonderful  possibilities. 
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Many  men  have  already  become  millionaires  through  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
appetizing  and  nourishing  foods*     For  business  men,  however,  there  is  perhaps  n( 
occupation  which  offers  such  quick  and  satisfactory  results  as  sanatoriums  conductec 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  advocated  in  the  natural  healing  art,  in  accordance! 
with  our  theories,  which  we  term  Physcultopathy.     A  sanatorium  established  andl 
conducted  according  to  these  methods  soon  effects  such  amazing  cures  that  the  insti-[ 
tution  quickly  secures  a  reputation  that  redounds  to  its  success.    The  opportunities 
for  business  men  in  starting  institutions  of  this  nature  and  conducting  them  with  a 
view  of  giving  their  patrons  the  quickest  possible  results  at  the  lowest  possible  price, 
will  yield  enormous  profits  in  practically  every  instance. 

There  are  many  institutions  at  the  present  time  that  are  conducted  to  a  certain 
extent  along  this  line,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  handicapped  by  a  hobby.  They  do 
not  embrace  all  the  various  "  good  things  "  to  be  found  in  the  natural  healing  art. 
They  take  one  particular  phase  of  it  and  "  work  "  that  to  the  limit,  and  totally  ignore 
other  valuable  remedies  to  be  found  in  natural  healing.  Such  institutions  also  often 
attain  a  remarkable  success  notwithstanding  the  narrowness  of  their  methods. 

There  are  possibilities  also  for  salesmen.  If  you  were  to  ask  just  how  a  salesman 
could  take  up  physical  culture  and  expect  to  secure  financial  rewards,  I  would  answer 
that  in  the  sale  of  health-building  foods,  literature,  etc.,  there  will  be  found  splendid 
rewards.  But  there  is  another  method  which  a  salesman  can  adopt  which  will  secure 
wonderful  returns,  and  that  is  to  engage  or  go  into  partnership  with  a  graduate  of 
some  institution  of  natural  healing  or  someone  especially  capable  in  this  line.  The 
salesman  could  devote  his  time  to  securing  patients  or  pupils  for  treatment,  while  the 
expert  in  the  healing  art  could  do  the  treating  and  teaching.  In  almost  any  moderate 
sized  town  a  combination  like  this  will  produce  splendid  financial  returns  and  at  the 
same  time  will  enable  one  to  refer  to  pleased  patrons  in  every  instance. 

Then  there  is  the  profession  of  physical  director.  Gymnasiums  are  now  being  built 
everywhere.  They  will  soon  be  considered  as  necessary  as  public  schools  or  libraries. 
They  will  all  need  instructors  and  for  the  next  generation  it  will  be  difficult  to  supply 
the  demand  for  capable  physical  directors.  Then  there  is  the  occupation  of  health 
director,  which  to  a  certain  extent  includes  the  training  of  physical  director,  but  which 
enters  more  into  dietetics,  hygiene,  and  the  general  care  of  the  body  from  various  view- 
points outside  of  the  mere  exercise  of  the  muscular  system,  which  by  many  is  supposed 
to  include  the  entire  science  of  physical  culture. 

Though  the  development  of  the  body  which  is  sought  in  gymnasiums  and  in  athletic 
fields  is  to  be  strongly  commended,  undoubtedly  the  most  important  profession  of 
to-day  is  that  which  pertains  to  natural  healing,  as  advocated  in  Physcultopathy. 
This  science  of  healing  includes  all  the  really  "  good  things  "  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
drugless  healing  art.  An  article  in  this  issue  indicates,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 
what  has  been  accomplished  recently  through  these  particular  methods.  A  doctor  of 
Physcultopathy  or  of  any  of  the  drugless  schools,  if  he  is  capable  and  broad-minded, 
will  have  opportunities  before  him  in  his  profession  that  are  greater  than  he  can  find 
in  any  other  occupation  at  the  present  time — and  remember  that  this  profession  is  simply 
in  its  infancy.  It  has  sprung  up  because  of  the  fearful  need  for  it.  To  be  sure  it  is  new, 
it  is  frequently  misunderstood,  but  when  one  has  been  struggling  year  after  year  for 
health,  when  he  has  tried  all  the  various  medical  methods  and  secures  no  relief,  and 
then  is  able  to  secure  health  and  strength  of  the  highest  degree  through  simple  drugless 
methods,  one  can  well  understand  the  possibilities  for  this  profession  now  and  *n  the 
future. 

Any  occupation  that  has  to  do  with  the  health  of  the  people,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, will  offer  possibilities  that  are  beyond  the  imagination  of  even  the  wildest 
dreamers.  Health  represents  a  capital  that  is  worth  more  than  money.  In  the  past  it 
has  been  wasted,  considered  of  but  little  value,  but  men  and  women  are  awakening. 
Manhood  of  the  highest  degree  will  soon  be  worth  its  true  value.    It  will  be  preserved. 
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l0||retained,  cultivated,  and  when  this  period  is  ushered  into  existence,  occupations  which 
l£jHhave  to  do  with  health  building  will  everywhere  secure  the  splendid  rewards  that  they 
o  richly  deserve. 


JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER  suffered  for  years  before  he  was  able  finally  to  secure 
health  through  golf  playing  and  through  the  knowledge  that  he  no  doubt  gained 
from  his  years  of  suffering  as  well  as  from  his  advisers.  He  is  now  a  great  believer 
in  the  game  of  golf.  He  has  discovered  the  value  of  out-door  life  and  he  has  no  doubt 
fully  learned  the  needlessness  of  medicine  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

It  is  the  usual  inclination  of  the  average  individual  to  envy  these  men  of  millions — 
just  think  of  it,  they  can  buy  whatever  they  may  desire,  they 
A  MILLIONAIRE  can  satisfy  their  taste  in  food  and  clothing  and  the  comforts 

SEARCHING  FOR        of  life  in  every  detail!— but  it  is  well  to  note  that  beyond  food 
HEALTH  and  clothing  and  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  money  is  of  but 

little  value.  It  rarely  secures  happiness,  in  fact,  the  responsi- 
bilities that  it  brings  often  become  a  load  on  mind  and  soul  that  is  destructive  to  health 
and  happiness,  and  often  to  life  itself.  » 

E.  H.  Harriman,  the  "hundred-times"  millionaire,  is  now  said  to  be  searching  for 
good  health.  He  is  travelling  here  and  there,  looking  for  the  wonderful  gift  of 
health  and  strength  which  he  has  no  doubt  wasted  in  his  struggle  for  power  in  the  form 
of  riches  with  which  he  is  now  so  abundantly  supplied.  Have  we  any  reason  to  envy  a 
man  in  his  position?  He  has  spent  his  life  working — no  doubt  night  and  day  on  many 
occasions — for  the  rewards  that  he  finally  secured.  He  probably  paid  little  or  no 
attention  to  his  health,  he  knew  little  of  health-building.  His  business  was  the  making 
of  money.  Health  was  of  but  little  importance  to  him.  It  was  not  until  he  reached  that 
period  in  life  when  he  realized  that  his  health  and  strength  were  slipping  away  that  he 
began  to  understand  their  value. 

How  many  men  who  are  not  millionaires  are  making  the  same  mistake?  Year 
after  year  they  are  struggling  and  straining  and  striving  with  might  and  main,  and 
what  for?  Nothing  more  in  most  cases  than  what  might  be  termed  pecuniary  inde- 
pendence. They  are  trying  to  amass  a  fortune.  They  are  thirsty  for  the  power  that 
comes  with  wealth  and  they  drain  their  physical  strength  and  in  many  cases  their 
very  life  itself  in  the  strenuous  battle  for  riches.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  individual  to 
sit  down  and  carefully  compute  his  available  capital  at  frequent  periods  in  his  life. 
Please  remember,  however,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  capital.  One  is  measured  by 
the  amount  of  money  you  may  have  in  the  bank,  or  the  value  of  your  various  "  hold- 
ings/' The  other  is  capital  in  the  form  of  health,  bodily  vigor,  mental  or  physical 
abilities.  This  last  form  of  capital  is  by  far  the  most  important.  If  we  were  capable  of 
financially  measuring  the  value  of  superior  health,  it  would  not  doubt  run  into  an 
enormous  sum,  and  yet  men  are  everywhere  actually  throwing  away  this  priceless  gift. 
Without  health  there  can  be  no  happiness,  there  can  be  little  or  nothing  accomplished 
in  life  that  is  important;  in  fact,  life  is  a  mere  miserable  existence  when  one  is  compelled 
to  struggle  along  day  after  day  with  depleted  vitality  and  a  weakened  body. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  learn  the  value  of  superior  vigor.  He  should  conserve 
his  physical  forces,  he  should  build  up  and  lay  aside  a  capital  in  the  form  of  a  physical 
reserve  that  will  last  not  only  three  score  and  ten  years,  but  even  beyond  this  period. 

You  hear  a  great  deal  about  cultivating  the  habit  of  saving.  In  various  cities  there 
are  what  are  termed  dime  savings  banks,  organized  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  saving  habit  in  those  who  are  earning  even  meagre  wages.  That  is  all 
very  commendable,  but  we  hear  very  little  about  the  value  of  conserving  physical 
resources,  of  conserving  the  physical  capital.     In  fact,  we  give  so  little  attention  to 
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these  matters  that  the  mere  possession  of  a  splendid  capital  in  this  way  is  quite  unusual] 
One  might  say  it  is  the  first  duty  of  our  Government  to  develop  by  every  means  withii 
its  power  the  physical  capital  of  the  individual  units  of  the  nation*  There  is  but  little 
or  nothing  done  with  a  view  of  accomplishing  such  results.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  the  time  is  coming  when  we  can  expect  a  change,  when  manhood  and  womanhoc 
will  be  placed  on  a  high  pedestal,  when  we  will  struggle  not  so  much  for  financial  in- 
dependence, but  for  a  physical  and  mental  capital  that  will  forever  eliminate  the  fear 
that  comes  when  we  consider  the  possibility  of  being  without  the  price  of  a  meal*  Let 
us  lower  the  dollar  standard  and  in  its  place  erect  a  standard  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood* Let  us  eliminate  the  money  god  and  the  awful  fear  with  which  many  of  his 
disciples  are  continually  encompassed*  Wealth  has  its  uses*  It  represents  a  mighty 
power,  but  its  importance  has  been  exaggerated*  It  is  really  not  necessary  to  life  or 
health  or  happiness,  and  when  we  seek  it  with  the  idea  that  its  attainment  will  com- 
pletely fill  all  of  life's  desires,  we  are  chasing  an  illusion  and  the  awakenment,  when  it 
finally  comes  will  be  severe  and  terrible  to  bear* 


OUT  in  the  State  of  Washington  cigarettes  have  been  barred*  A  recent  law  makes 
it  a  crime  for  one  to  sell  or  even  to  have  in  his  possession  one  of  these  **  coffin 
nails."  This  is  certainly  a  move  in  the  right  direction*  The  cigarette  habit  is 
harmful  to  an  extreme  degree*  It  dopes  the  mind,  lessens  digestive  and  functional 
power,  it  destroys  the  manly  instincts,  and  slowly  but  surely  the  body  is  poisoned  by 
the  nicotine  that  is  absorbed  when  one  is  a  slave  to  this  habit* 
THE  WASHINGTON  If  you  want  to  retain  the  instincts  of  superior  manhood  on  to 
ANTI-CIGARETTE  the  very  end  of  your  days,  by  all  means  avoid  the  use  of 
LAW  tobacco*    The  tobacco  user  slowly  but  surely  loses  his  higher 

emotional  instincts,  the  delicate  sensitiveness  of  his  nervous 
organism  is  subverted,  he  becomes  a  doped,  phlegmatic  dreamer*  It  is  often  said  that 
tobacco  is  a  solace  to  the  nervous  system*  It  has  a  quieting  influence*  It  might  also  be 
said  that  morphine  has  a  similar  though  a  greater  influence*  If  one  can  find  happiness 
only  in  the  parital  unconsciousness  that  comes  in  its  complete  form  with  death,  then 
tobacco  will  bring  you  one  step  in  that  direction*  Tobacco  cannot  help  to  solve  your 
problems,  though  it  may  befog  your  mind  and  thus  enable  you  to  cease  troubling 
about  them* 

Tobacco  is  a  poison  to  body,  soul  and  mind*  It  benumbs  your  higher  character- 
istics, it  lessens  your  love  for  home  and  children  and  wife,  it  destroys  your  appreciation 
of  the  good  things  of  life,  and  last,  but  not  least,  it  destroys  your  manhood*  While  in 
the  first  flush  of  youth  you  may  be  able  to  use  tobacco  and  still  retain  comparatively 
vigorous  health,  the  day  must  come  when  you  pay  in  full  for  your  mistakes,  and  the 
price  will  seem  high,  the  penalty  will  seem  exacting,  and  if  you  insist  upon  poisoning 
your  body,  upon  doping  your  nerves,  with  this  destructive  poison,  you  can  rest  assured 
that  you  will  pay  a  high  price  in  physical  and  mental  efficiency  for  this  indulgence* 


THE  stability  of  a  race  depends  almost  entirely  upon  its  moral  status.   The  continued 
prosperity  and  permanency  of  a  nation  depend  upon  the  same  thing.    National 
life  is  built  upon  home-life.    Home-life  depends  upon  the  strict  observance  of  the 
moral  law.    The  normal  instincts  of  mankind  are  in  favor  of  morality,  and  where  these 
instincts  are  strong,  there  comes  a  desire  within  each  human 
SIGNS  OF  MODERN  soul  for  the  pleasures  and  responsibilities  that  come  with  the 
DEGENERACY  establishment  of  a  home.     When  there  is  lax  observance  of 

the  moral  law,  the  home  begins  to  fall.    It  is  "  shaky,"  and 
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instable.  It  cannot  be  depended  upon,  it  is  not  permanent,  it  is  liable  to  fall  into  ruin 
lat  any  moment.  The  moral  law  can  rarely  be  strictly  observed  unless  one's  normal 
linstincts  are  accurately  followed*  The  love  of  one  man  for  one  woman  simply  indicates 
an  attraction  between  them  which  can  rightly  be  termed  a  command  tmto  them  to 
|assume  the  responsibilities  that  come  with  home  life  and  parenthood. 

"With  the  degenerate  theories  that  are  being  promulgated  everywhere  through  the 
I  influence  of  prudery .  there  are.  however,  many  marriages  that  are  made  with  the 
distinct  intention  on  the  part  of  each  to  take  all  the  pleasures  that  come  with  love 
and  marriage,  and  avoid  all  the  responsibilities.  Poor  fools!  They  imagine  that  they 
I  can  disobey  the  plain  dictates  of  their  higher  instincts  without  suffering  the  penalty. 
The  love  of  man  for  woman  to  be  at  all  permanent  must  be  fruitful.  When  efforts  are 
made  to  avoid  this  natural  result  of  love  between  the  sexes,  there  can  be  but  one  result, 
and  that  is  slow  but  sure  destruction  to  the  attraction  that  made  love  possible.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  has  been  demonstrated  in  thousands  of  cases.  Love  to  be  at  all 
permanent  in  character  must  be  fruitful.  I  would  like  to  repeat  that  statement  again 
and  again  until  it  becomes  a  part  of  every  struggling  human  soul. 

Happiness  that  is  satisfying  in  character  is  seldom  seen.  "We  are  paying  most 
terrible  penalties  for  the  sins  that  we  are  committing  against  the  higher  laws.  We  rush 
through  life  madly  seeking  diversion,  pleasure,  reaching  out  for  the  happiness  for  which 
we  are  eternally  struggling.  Now  and  then  we  feel  that  it  is  almost  in  our  possession. 
For  brief  moments  we  are  thrilled  with  the  joys  that  come  with  it.  There  are  times 
even  when  we  feel  that  at  last  it  is  actually  within  our  possession.  Happiness  is,  how- 
ever, very  evasive.  We  think  we  have  it — and  lo,  it  is  gone  right  before  our  very  eyes! 
Sometimes  we  hardly  know  why  or  how  it  has  disappeared,  but  we  feel  the  yawning 
emptiness,  the  loneliness,  as  we  yearn  for  its  reappearance. 

Poor,  struggling  human  souls!  What  a  terrible  debt  we  are  paying  because  of  our 
ignorance  and  arrogance  and  willfulness  and  narrowness.  We  are  supposed  to  be 
living  in  an  age  of  enlightenment,  but  we  often  wallow  in  the  mire  of  selfishness  and 
discontent.  Our  souls  are  often  steeped  in  a  misery  that  burns  like  the  scorching  heat 
of  a  fiery  furnace.  We  are  the  victims  of  our  own  mistakes,  and  we  are  often  made  the 
victims  of  the  mistakes  of  others.  We  have  lost  the  instincts  that  were  such  a  certain 
guide  to  our  savage  ancestors,  and  now  we  are  trying  to  make  education,  modern  en- 
lightenment, replace  this  certain  guide.  I  say  we  are  trying,  but  our  efforts  are  not 
meeting  with  much  success  in  many  instances.  Everywhere  you  can  see  the  human 
wreckage  that  results  from  our  misdirected  efforts,  that  come  because  of  the  mistakes 
that  are  being  made  everywhere  by  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low,  by  the 
so-called  learned  and  the  wholly  ignorant.  In  fact,  those  who  are  termed  ignorant  often 
possess  remnants  of  their  savage  instincts  which  have  enabled  them  to  guide  their  lives 
more  successfully  toward  happiness  than  those  who  boast  of  their  advancement  and 
their  learning.  "  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing  "  is  a  statement  that  has  been 
made  on  numerous  occasions,  and  its  truth  can  be  verified  in  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
men  who  are  living  under  the  impression  that  they  have  had  every  advantage  of  what 
is  often  termed  higher  education.  Before  progress  of  any  importance  can  be  made 
there  must  be  a  recognition  of  the  fundamental  laws  that  are  so  plainly  set  forth  in  this 
publication.  We  cannot  build  a  house  without  a  foundation.  Should  you  endeavor 
to  perform  a  feat  of  this  nature,  the  result  of  your  labors  would  be  unstable  and  liable 
at  any  moment  to  become  a  mass  of  wreckage.  And  so  it  is  with  human  life.  Without 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  a  human  career  should  be  founded, 
one  actually  "  flounders  "  through  life.  He  has  no  guiding  stars,  no  mileposts  to  show 
him  the  way,  he  simply  gropes  along.  He  comes  in  contact  with  evils  of  all  kinds, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  in  many  cases  painted  in  attractive  guise.  They  often  have  a 
veneer  of  goodness.  They  are  often  alluring.  They  stretch  out  their  arms  and  beckon 
to  him,  they  welcome  him  frequently  with  a  hearty  handgrasp,  and  as  he  falls  into  the 
net  that  has  been  spread  for  him,  he  is  frequently  enmeshed,  and  not  until  he  has  paid 
for  his  experience  with  part  or  all  of  his  life-blood,  does  he  escape  from  its  tentacles. 
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No,  we  believe  in  the  spread  of  real  knowledge — not  in  the  superficial  learning 
that  comes  with  with  polish  considered  essential  to  a  degenerate  age,  but  knowledge 
of  life  that  gives  stability  to  character,  strength  and  virility  to  manhood,  and  brings 
also  the  unswerving  principles  that  are  essential  to  the  individual,  as  well  as  to  the  up- 
building and  permanent  power  of  a  nation.  The  principles  that  we  are  advocating  will 
form  a  basis  for  a  future  civilization  that  will  go  onward  and  upward  to  heights  hitherto 
considered  unattainable*  We  are  nothing  but  minute  pigmies  struggling  through  life, 
handicapped  on  all  sides  by  our  own  mental  and  physical  weakness,  and  our  own  de- 
fects are  reflected  and  often  intensified  in  those  with  whom  we  daily  come  in  contact. 
May  the  day  soon  come  when  the  scales  will  fall  from  our  eyes,  when  a  great  awakening 
will  come  into  every  human  life,  when  human  possibilities  will  spread  out  before  us  with 
inviting  brilliancy.  Then  hope  will  be  intensified,  then  ambitions  will  be  multiplied, 
then  mankind  may  be  able  to  see  the  light.  You  will  be  able  to  continually  walk  within 
its  scintillating  rays.  There  will  then  be  no  weakness,  no  mistakes;  life  will  be  one  grand 
sweet  song,  for  everywhere  you  will  find  men — strong,  superb  specimens — everywhere 
you  will  see  women — splendid,  beautiful  to  look  upon.  There  will  then  be  no  cross, 
cranky  specimens  of  human  beings.  They  will  be  in  the  far  distant,  ignorant  past,  and 
we  will  look  back  upon  the  life  in  which  we  are  struggling  and  suffering  at  the  present 
time  as  a  species  of  ignorant  savagery. 
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jDeveloping  a  Powerful  Physique 

The  Science   of   Physcultism 

WEIGHT-LIFTING  WITHOUT  WEIGHTS— THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  BODILY  POWERS  THROUGH  PHYSCULTISM,  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  ACQUIRING  STRENGTH  THROUGH  SPINAL  DEVELOPMENT 

By  Bernarr  Macfadden 

Lesson    No.    VII. 


I  HOPE  that  those  who  are  following 
these  monthly  lessons  have  remem- 
bered the  necessity  for  regularity.  If 
you  take  the  exercises,  and  then  neglect 
them  for  several  days,  you  can  hardly 
expect  results  that  will  be  especially 
valuable.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  take 
too  much  exercise.  One  can  overuse  the 
muscles,  but  I  think  a  fault  of  this  kind  is 
very  rare.  One  would  have  to  exercise 
several  hours  each  day  in  order  to  take 
more  than  was  really  good  for  him.  Do 
not  forget  the  advice  that  I  have  fre- 
quently given  to  continue  each  move- 
ment until  there  is  a  distinct  feeling  of 
fatigue.  If  the  use  of  one  particular 
group  of  muscles  is  continued  until  it 
gives  one  warning  in  the  form  of  fatigue, 
it  is  then  sure  to  thoroughly  secure  the 
stimulation  that  comes  from  active  use. 
Where  there  are  any  especial  defects, 
remember  that  those  particular  muscles 
or  parts  of  the  body  that  are  defective 
should  be  given  more  attention  than 
other  parts.  This  is  no  excuse,  however, 
for  entirely  neglecting  even  the  well-de- 
veloped parts.  There  should  be  harmony 
in  all  parts  of  the  body,  that  is,  the  pro- 
portion should  be  symmetrical.  For  in- 
stance, the  arms  and  shoulders  should  be 
of  such  a  size  as  to  compare  favorably 
with  the  legs  and  hips  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  all 
the  parts. 

In  the  various  exercises  illustrated  in 
the  supplement  which  accompanies  this 
issue,  the  muscles  of  the  back,  neck,  abdo- 
men and  shoulders  are  brought  into  very 
active  use.  In  fact,  this  lesson  furnishes 
a  fairly  good  all  around  system  of  exer- 
cises that  will  be  found  of  especial  value 
to  those  who  are  desirous  of  bringing 
nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  into 
play  in  a  short  time  and  with  but  a  few 
movements. 


Even  if  you  are  pursuing  one  particu- 
lar class  of  exercises  with  the  view  of 
remedying  some  physical  defect,  it  will 
be  found  that  movements  involving  the 
muscles  of  the  body  in  general,  particu- 
larly those  bearing  a  close  relation  to  the 
great  vital  organs,  will  be  of  great  value. 
Not  only  do  such  movements  offer  a  use- 
ful change  from  exercises  which  call  into 
sustained  and  vigorous  action  the  mus- 
cles of  one  particular  part,  but  they  thus 
provide  a  change  which  supplies  a  sort  of 
rest  to  the  muscular  system.  They  are 
also  of  great  value  in  accelerating  the  im- 
portant organs  of  the  body  in  the  proper 
performance  of  their  functions.  Do  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  value  of 
these  exercises  will  be  greatly  increased 
by  their  performance  in  the  open  air — or, 
at  least,  in  such  close  proximity  to  open 
doors  or  windows  as  to  assure  you  of  se- 
curing absolutely  untainted  atmosphere. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  value  of  these 
exercises  will  be  greatly  increased  by  acold 
water  bath  taken  afterward,  or  by  spong- 
ing the  body  thoroughly  with  cold  water, 
following  this  with  a  brisk  rub-down. 

If  you  are  unaccustomed  to  exercise  of 
a  vigorous  nature  it  is  possible  that  more 
or  less  soreness  of  the  muscles  involved 
in  these  movements  will  be  apparent  to 
you  after  performing  the  exercises. 
However,  this  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
favorable symptom,  for  it  indicates  that 
the  muscles  are  being  used  vigorously, 
and  you  are  destroying  much  dead 
tissue,  which  will  be  replaced  by  newer, 
stronger,  and  firmer  flesh,  provided  that 
proper  dietetic  precautions  are  observed. 
It  is  far  better  to  observe  such  far  reach- 
ing effects  from  the  exercises  than  to  per- 
form the  movements  in  an  indifferent, 
lackadaisical  manner,  and  thus  lose 
many  of  the  possible  benefits  which  may 
accrue  from  them. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  EXERCISES. 

Exercise  Number  32  is  quite  plainly- 
illustrated.  It  is  especially  devised  for 
bringing  into  active  use  the  muscles  of 
the  "  small  of  the  back,"  These  are  often 
termed  the  lifting  muscles,  for  that  is  one 
of  their  special  offices.  In  this  exercise, 
secure  an  ordinary  bath-towel,  twist  it 
around  the  hands  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
obtain  a  very  tight  grip  of  two  corners  of 
the  towel,  obliquely  opposite  each  other, 
and  then  stand  on  the  towel  as  illustrated 
in  Figure  32,  lifting  up  as  vigorously  as 
possible.  Naturally,  there  is  little  or  no 
movement  in  this  exercise.  It  is  simply 
an  effort  on  your  part  to  raise  your  feet 
off  the  floor  by  lifting  vigorously.  This, 
of  course,  is  an  impossible  feat,  but  the 
effort  can  be  made  as  vigorous  as  possible 
and  it  forms  a  splendid  exercise  for  these 
muscles.  The  effort  should  be  continued 
but  a  moment,  then  rest  a  brief  period, 
and  repeat  it,  continuing  to  lift  and  rest 
until  there  is  a  distinct  feeling  of  fatigue 
in  the  muscles  of  the  "small  of  the 
back,"  the  region  which  is  principally  in- 
volved in  the  exercise. 

Exercise  Number  33  is  more  especi- 
ally intended  for  the  shoulders  and  also 
for  the  muscles  of  the  forearm,  which  are 
used  in  gripping.  Grasp  the  right  wrist 
tightly  with  the  left  hand,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  Now  raise  the  left  -arm 
from  the  body,  outward  to  the  side  as  far 
as  possible,  resisting  the  movement 
slightly  with  the  left  hand.  Return  to 
normal  position  and  repeat  until  there  is 
a  distinct  feeling  of  fatigue  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  shoulder,  which  is  the  especial 
group  of  muscles  used  in  this  particular 
exercise.  Continue  the  same  exercise 
with  the  position  of  the  hands  reversed, 
that  is,  with  the  right  hand  gripping  the 
left  wrist.  Be  sure  to  grip  the  wrist  very 
tightly  in  each  case  in  taking  this  exer- 
cise, for  the  special  purpose  of  develop- 
ing the  muscles  of  the  forearm. 

Exercise  Number  34  might  to  a  certain 
extent  be  termed  relaxing  in  character. 
Place  the  head  far  over  to  the  right  until 
it  is  nearly  resting  on  the  right  shoulder. 
Now,  relax  the  muscles  of  the  neck  very 
thoroughly,  and  then,  grasping  the  head 
with  the  right  hand,  try  to  pull  the  head 
still  further  towards  the  right.  Be  sure 
to  keep  the  muscles  relaxed  as  much  as 


possible  during  the  exercise,  as  this  is 
especially  important  in  order  to  secure 
its  full  benefit.  It  stretches  the  spinal 
column  and  very  materially  stimulates 
spinal  activity.  The  exercise  should,  of 
course,  be  continued  until  there  is  a 
slight  feeling  of  fatigue,  and  then  the 
same  movement  should  be  taken  with  the 
head  far  to  the  left,  using  the  left  arm  in- 
stead of  the  right  as  previously  described. 

Exercise  Number  35.  Place  the  right 
hand  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  the 
back  of  the  closed  left  hand  in  the  "  small 
of  the  back."  Now  from  a  slightly  for- 
ward position  bring  the  head  back  as  far 
as  you  can,  and  also  bend  back  as  far  as 
you  can,  pushing  forward  towards  the 
small  of  the  back  with  the  left  hand  and 
resisting  the  backward  movement  of  the 
head  slightly  with  the  right  hand.  Re- 
turn to  former  position  and  repeat  the 
exercise  until  there  is  a  distinct  feeling 
of  fatigue  from  the  use  of  the  special 
muscles  that  are  brought  into  activity  by 
this  movement.  Take  the  same  exercise 
with  the  position  of  arms  reversed. 

Exercise  Number  3  6  simply  consists  of 
a  flexing  or  tensing  of  the  muscles  be- 
tween the  shoulders  of  the  back.  This  is 
a  splendid  exercise  for  straightening 
round  shoulders,  and,  of  course,  very 
materially  stimulates  the  activity  of  the 
spinal  column,  because  of  the  active  use 
of  the  muscles  adjacent  to  this  particular 
part  of  the  body.  Stand  erect  with  elbows 
rigid,  bring  arms  upward  and  backward, 
at  the  same  time  bringing  the  shoulders 
as  far  backward  as  possible  and  endeav- 
oring to  bring  them  still  further.  Con- 
tinue this  exercise,  relaxing  and  flexing 
by  bringing  the  shoulders  backward  and 
forward,  until  there  is  a  distinct  feeling 
of  fatigue  of  the  muscles  lying  between 
the  shoulders  of  the  back. 

Exercise  Number  3  7  is  very  plainly  in- 
dicated in  the  two  illustrations  37A  and 
37B.  First  of  all  the  weight  of  the  body 
should  rest  on  the  toes  and  hands,  as 
shown  in  3  7 A,  the  body  bending  as  much 
as  possible  at  the  small  of  the  back.  Now 
raise  the  central  portion  of  the  body  as 
high  as  you  possibly  can,  the  feet  and 
hands  to  remain  in  the  same  position. 
Return  to  former  position  and  repeat  the 
exercise  until  there  is  a  distinct  feeling  of 
fatigue  in  the  abdominal  muscles. 


mutmto 


A  remarkable  example  of  the  big,  strong  ragged  manhood  developed  by  the  great  American 
game.  Ten  of  the  members  cf  the  Cincinnati  "  Reds  "  (National  League),  every  member  of 
the  group  more  than  six  feet  tall.  From  left  to  right,  the  players  are:  McLean,  Moriarity, 
Mitchell,  Rowan,  Fromme,  Pearce,  Hobiitzell,  Gasper,  Bescher,  and  Savidge* 


Baseball  in  the  Making  of  Men 

By   Sidney  Cummings 


THE  SPLENDID  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BASEBALL  PLAYERS  ILLUSTRATES 
THE      WONDERFUL      VALUE      OF      THIS      RECREATIVE       EXERCISE 

Baseball  is  a  real,  live  game.  It  can  only  be  played  by  red-blooded  men,  and  there  is  no 
question  but  that  it  is  inclined  to  fill  the  tissues  of  the  body  with  blood  of  this  character.  It 
is  a  game  that  we  highly  recommend,  and  all  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so 
should  secure  its  splendid  benefits.  The  following  article  will  undoubtedly  be  of  interest  to 
our  readers. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


BASEBALL,  the  great  American 
game,  is  to  a  certain  extent  char- 
acteristic of  our  strenuous  life.  It 
is  a  game  marked  by  stirring  activity — 
one  cannot  be  an  idler  and  play  baseball. 
It  involves  real  work,  and  at  times  calls 
into  play  every  ounce  of  available  energy 
that  one  may  possess.  It  not  only  re- 
quires extraordinary  agility  of  the  body, 
but  an  equal  degree  of  mental  activity  is 
required.  One  must  be  able  to  think 
with  lightning-like  quickness  at  times  to 
play  the  game  well.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  all  around  muscular  and  vital 
energy,  there  is  perhaps  no  better  exer- 
cise. Baseball  players,  as  a  class,  are  big, 
strong,  rugged  men.    In  many  cases  they 


are  striking  representatives  of  the  in- 
dubitable value  of  this  splendid  exercise. 
They  do  not  exhibit  the  development 
that  is  found  in  the  gymnast — there  are 
none  of  the  big,  bulging  muscles,  but  the 
breadth  of  chest,  the  squareness  of 
shoulders,  the  well-set-up  figure,  and  the 
general  ruggedness  that  you  find  in  the 
ball  player  clearly  indicates  what  this 
great  sport  is  capable  of  accomplishing 
in  the  making  of  men. 

Baseball  is  a  game  that  develops  lung 
power — it  strengthens  the  heart,  the 
stomach,  and  all  the  vitality-building 
organs.  One  cannot  play  baseball  with- 
out a  good,  strong  heart.  One  must  be 
ready  to  run  with  every  atom  of  energy 
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that  he  possesses  at  any  moment,  and  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart  under  such  cir- 
cumstances must  be  equal  to  the  emerg- 
ency. To  be  clear  of  eye,  alert  of  brain, 
and  strong  of  limb  is  essential  in  order  to 
become  a  capable  player  of  this  strenu- 
ous game. 

Baseball  is  really  a  science  in  itself. 
To  become  a  capable  player  requires 
years  of  practice,  and  the  average  ball- 
player will  be  found  to  have  been  inde- 
fatigable in  the 
pursuit  of  hisf  avor- 
ite  game  in  early 
youth.  Though  the 
game  is  unques- 
tionably of  very 
greatvalue  to  those 
of  mature  years,  its 
principal  advan- 
tage lies  in  the 
exercise  that  it  fur- 
nishes to  enthusi- 
astic growing  boys, 
who  become  lovers 
of  the  game.  The 
average  American 
boy  takes  to  base- 
ball almost  like  a 
fish  to  water.  It  is 
one  of  the  first 
games  that  he 
learns.  All  sorts  of 
games  which  lead 
up  to  the  scientific 
development  of 
baseball  itself  are 
indulged  by  these 
growing  boys. 

Baseball  is  a 
game  with  life  in 
it.  It  keeps  one 
active  every  mo- 
ment that  one  is 
engaged  in  play. 
At  the  bat,  for  in- 
stance, a  combina- 
tion of  skill,  agility 
and  strength  is  re- 
quired. When  ini- 
tiated into  the 
science  of  running 
bases,  one  again 
finds  that  mental 
alertness  is  needed 
to    make   a   quick 


decision  absolutely  essential.  In  ad- 
dition to  that,  one  must  be  able 
to  run  rapidly,  and,  occasionally 
must  quickly  turn  and  return  and  reverse 
should  one  be  caught  between  bases.  All 
this  requires  mental  and  physical  activ- 
ity of  a  superior  order.  When  a  boy  be- 
gins to  play  ball,  if  he  does  not  possess 
these  characteristics,  if  he  becomes  a 
capable  player  he  is  bound  to  develop 
them ;  as  his  body  develops  his  mind  im- 
proves to  a  similar 
degree.  It  is  not  a 
game  that  develops 
muscular  and  vital 
strength  alone — it 
is  a  powerful  stim- 
ulant to  mental 
development.  A 
dullard  could  never 
become  a  baseball 
player.  It  requires 
mental  alertness 
equal  to  that  pos- 
sessed  by  the 
shrewd  lawyer  or 
politician  to  really 
become  an  expert 
at  this  splendid 
game.  In  fact, 
many  a  baseball 
player  who  has 
made  a  reputation 
'  n  his  field  of 
endeavor,  if  his 
abilities  had  been 
diverted  to  the  law 
or  to  politics, 
\  would  unques- 
tionably have 
been  equally 
successful. 

One    of 
the    most 


R.  C.  Hobiitzell,  Cincinnati's  first  baseman, 
picking  oat  a  liner  near  first  base,  a  play  de- 
manding quickness  and  skill. 


commendable  fea- 
tures of  baseball  as 
a  sport  is  that  not 
only  does  it  pro- 
vide     wholesome 
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Manager   Clark   Griffith,    of   the   Cincinnati 
"  Reds,"  on  the  coaching  line. 

outdoor      recreation      for     those     who 
attend     the     thousands     of     exhibition 
contests  played  throughout  the   season, 
but    that    the    game    itself     is     played 
by    innumerable     players,    who,    al- 
though   lacking  the  highly  developed 
skill  of  the  professional,  never- 
theless   derive    great    pleasure 
and  physical  benefit  from  in- 
dulgence in  the  sport.     In  fact, 
of  the  total  number  of  specta- 
tors in  attendance  upon  a  ball 
game,  the  percentage  of  those  who  have 
at     some      time     participated     in     the 
game  as  actual  players  is  in  the  great 
m'ajority — and  the  proportion  of  those 
who  even  continue  to  play  the  game  is  by 
no  means  inconsiderable. 

The  widespread  hold  that  baseball  has 
upon  the  public  of  this  country  may  be 


attributed  principally  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  few  men  who  have  not  per- 
sonally played  the  game  at  some  period 
of  their  boyhood  or  youth.  In  this  re- 
spect the  game  differs  widely  from  other 
sports  which,  although  quite  popular 
from  the  spectator's  point  of  view,  never- 
theless require  considerable  training  and 
preparation,  and  in  some  instances  more 
or  less  expensive  equipment  in  order  to 
enable  the  ordinary  individual  to  indulge 
in  them.  It  is  this  very  adaptability  of 
baseball,  and  the  fact  that  the  game  can 


Ralph  Savidge,  pitcher,  patting  one  across 
the  plate. 
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"  Bonny  "  W.  C»  Pearce,  catcher,  unmask- 
ing for  a  high  foul — a  play  that  illustrates  the 
mental  alertness  required  at  times  in  this 
strenuous  game, 

be  played  with  pleasure  and  benefit  by 
those  who  are  not  possessed  of  a  high 
degree  of  skill,  which  renders  it  such  a 
notable  factor  for  good  in  the  outdoor 
life  of  America. 

In  addition  to  the  great  national  or- 
ganizations, and  the  various  interstate, 
state  and  local  leagues,  devoted  to  the 


promotion  of  baseball  for  profit,  there 
are  vast  numbers  of  teams  which  play  the 
game    for    pleasure,    pure     and 
simple.     Although  these  are  less 
in  the  public  eye,  they  are  just 
as  important  in  the  creation  of 
ball  players,  and  in  the  degree  of 
benefit  resulting  from  the  game.     Many 
are  the  amateur  games  which  occur  be- 
tween    teams      representing      rival 
communities,  commercial    establish- 
ments, and  the  like.      Even  the    al 
fresco  contests  played  by  groups  too 
small  in  number  to  afford  the  regulation 
complement     for     each    team,    provide 
pastime     and    exercise    for    their    par- 
ticipants.     It    is    from    the    vast    field 
of     players     affiliated     with     the     ob- 
scure teams  that  the  minor  leagues  ob- 
tain their  playing  material,  and  it  is  from 
the  minor  leagues  in  turn  that  the  more 
prominent  organizations  recruit  the  ranks 
of  their  players.    This  gradual  process  of 
the  evolution  of  the  ballplayer  from  the 
lad     who    is    merely    the    most    expert 
player  of  his  own  particular  coterie,  to 
the  position  of  a  local  celebrity,  thence 
to  the  station  of  the  leading  player  of  one 
of  the  minor  leagues,  and  finally  to  the 
elevated  rank  of  the  acclaimed  favorite 
of  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  nation, 
may  cover  all  of  the  years  from  early 
boyhood  to  mature  manhood,  but  each  of 
the  upward  steps  is  attended  by  a  com- 
mensurate increase  in  compensation,  and 
for  those  fortunate  enough  to  attain  suc- 
cess at  the  game  it  surely  offers  a  career 
that  should  appeal  vividly  to  the  mind  of 
the  growing  boy. 

What  matters  it  that  the  playing 
career  of  the  national  stars  of  baseball 
may  be  comparatively  short  ?  After  they 
have  reached  the  zenith  of  success  in  the 
greater  leagues,  their  retrogression  into 
the  ranks  of  the  non-playing  public  is 
usually  gradual  and  serene.  In  those  in- 
stances where  they  have  not  a  sheet- 
anchor  to  windward,  in  the  form  of  a 
profession  or  a  business  enterprise  ac- 
quired through  the  proceeds  of  ball- 
playing,  they  still  have  left  to  them  the 
opportunity  of  reverting  to  minor  organi- 
zations, and  of  continuing  to  play  the 
game  until  they  no  longer  retain  the 
favor  of  their  managers  or  of  the  public. 
There  is  no  game  or  exercise  that  can 
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Ibe  more  highly  commended  for  growing 
boys.  Running — an  exercise  continually 
required  of  the  ball  player — develops  an 
all  around  ruggedness  of  physique  which 
is  especially  desirable.  Results  of  this 
kind  are  more  especially  noticeable  when 
combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  active 
use  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  body.  The  batting  and  throwing 
necessary  in  baseball,  furnish  this  exercise 
in  an  ideal  manner.  Furthermore,  base- 
ball never  becomes  irksome — a  player 
never  loses  interest  in  the  game,  especi- 
ally when  the  success  of  it  seems  to  de- 
pend upon  his  skill  and  activity. 

Baseball  players  are  in  nearly  all  in- 
stances   fine-looking    men.      The    game 
seems  to  develop  a  symmetrical  figure. 
It   seems   to   harmonize   one's   physical 
development.       The     body    is     usually 
smooth  and  well-rounded,  though  no  ex- 
traordinary  development  is  noticed  in 
any  one  part.     The  physical  develop 
ment    exhibited    by  the   seasoned 
ball-player   is  rather  of  the  Apollo 
type.     So  many  of  the  muscles 
are    brought    into   active  use, 
that    the    body    is    developed 
symmetrically  in  all  parts.     A 
good    base-ball     player    must 
be     an     all-around  athlete,  in 
order  to  play  the  game   prop- 
erly. 

One  especial  advantage  of  baseball  is 
that  it  is  played  out  of  doors.  In 
strenuous  stages  of  the  game  the  activity 
of  the  muscles  must  be  exerted  to  the 
limit.  This,  of  course,  greatly  stimu- 
lates the  activity  of  the  lungs  and  heart, 
and  naturally  gives  the  growing  boy  a 
chance  to  develop  every  atom  of  his  at- 
tainable power.  In  adult  life  also  this 
strenuous  use  of  the  body  of  course  helps 
to  maintain  its  vigor,  though  one  can  well 
understand  that  such  violent  exercise 
would  naturally  be  dangerous  to  one  not 
accustomed  to  using  the  muscular  system 
in  this  manner. 

For  the  physical  culturist  desirous  of 
securing  all  the  attainable  power  of  the 
body,  no  better  game  can  be  found. 
Those  able  to  do  so  should  take  every 
chance  that  comes  their  way  to  play 
baseball.  After  you  are  past  the  growing 
age,  it  will  keep  you  young  and  supple 
and  active.     If  you  are  still  developing, 


it  will  assist  materially  to  bring  about 
that  perfection  of  the  body,  symmetry  and 
strength   so  much  desired  by  everyone. 


Blaine  Durban,  pitcher,  picking  a  high  one  out 
of  the  ozone,  an  instance  where  mind  and  body 
must  work    together    with  unusual  rapidity. 


Some  of  the  raw  breads  that  are  made  from  the  whole  grain  of  the  wheat.  First  dish  to  the 
left,  raw  flaked  wheat;  second,  round  cakes  of  raw  bread;  third,  another  form  of  raw  bread; 
fourth,  a  variety  of  raw  bread  largely  composed  of  bran,  especially  valuable  for  remedying 
sluggishness  of  the  bowels. 


Breads  to  Eat  for  Strength 

By  Bernarr  Macfadden 


BREADS  WHICH  ARE  WHOLESOME  AND  NOURISHING  AND  WHICH 
CAN  BE  RELIED  ON  FOR  BUILDING  UP  THE  TISSUES  OF  THE  BODY 


1"^HE  problem  of  selecting  wholesome 
and  nourishing  bread  and  at  the 
same  time  gratifying  one's  particu- 
lar taste  is  by  no  means  unimportant. 
Bread  is  said  to  be  the  staff  of  life.  It  is 
looked  upon  as  an  important  adjunct  to 
a  meal.  Many  persons  cannot  eat  a  meal 
without  bread ,  no  matter  what  they  may 
be  eating,  bread  forms  part  of  the  repast. 
For  instance,  bread  and  potatoes  or 
bread  and  meat  are  eaten  together,  and 
if  the  meal  is  continued  on  to  dessert  and 
the  appetite  is  not  satiated,  it  is  not  at 
all  unusual  for  one  to  eat  bread  even 
with  the  dessert.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  easy  to  understand  the  very 
great  importance  of  selecting  the  right 
kind  of  bread. 

The  table  of  the  average  home,  in 
most  instances,  is  supplied  with  white 
bread  made  from  the  bolted  white  flour 
of  wheat.  When  white  bread  is  not  used, 
hot  biscuits  or  rolls  made  from  the  same 
flour,  serve  as  a  substitute.  Now  this 
bread  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  It  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  pretense.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  rich  m  nourishment  and 
to  be  capable  of  supporting  health  and 
life,  but  this  supposition  is  absolutely 
false.  To  be  sure  it  contains  a  large 
amount  of  starch,  much  larger  in  pro- 
portion than  whole  wheat  bread,  but 
you  must  remember  that  there  has  been 
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removed  from  the  flour  used  to  make  this 
bread  the  organized  salts  which  really 
constitute  the  life  of  the  food — one  might 
call  it  the  vital  element.  This  is  found 
largely  in  what  is  termed  the  germ  of  the 
wheat,  and  the  germ  of  the  wheat  is  re- 
moved with  the  bran  in  bolted  white 
flour.  It  is  cast  aside  as  worthless  for 
human  food.  In  the  bran  that  is  re- 
moved from  this  bread  there  are  also 
found  elements  that  provide  nourish- 
ment for  the  muscles  and  bones  of  the 
body. 

Those  who  rely  upon  white  flour  as 
their  principal  article  of  diet,  in  nearly  all 
cases  have  bad  teeth,  and  have  frequent 
need  for  the  dentist.  Their  teeth  have 
been  actually  starved.  The  blood  is  not 
supplied  with  the  elements  needed  to 
properly  nourish  the  teeth. 

Of  course,  where  one  uses  the  products 
of  white  flour  and  mixes  with  them  a 
large  variety  of  other  foods,  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  white  flour  may  not  be 
especially  noticed ;  but  where  the  diet  is 
chiefly  confined  to  such  food,  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  effects  upon  growing 
children  and  upon  adults  are  disastrous 
to  an  extreme  degree.  For  instance, 
some  of  my  readers  may  remember  an 
experiment  that  was  carried  on  several 
years  ago,  and  described  in  detail  in  this 
publication,  in  which  a  young  man  at- 
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tempted  to  live  on  white  flour  products 
exclusively  for  two  weeks.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  was  in  what  might  be 
termed  a  frightful  condition.  This  same 
young  man  on  a  former  occasion  had 
fasted  for  two  weeks,  and  amazing  as  it 
may  seem  to  the  average  individual,  he 
lost  more  weight  and  more  strength  while 
eating  the  white  flour  products  for  two 
weeks  than  he  lost  on  the  occasion  of  his 
two  weeks  fast. 

In  other  words,  it  is  quite  plain  that 
white  flour  products,  if  used  exclusively, 
are  worse  than  no  food  at  all.  You  will 
lose  strength  more  rapidly  if  you  eat 
these  products  alone  than  while  fasting. 
I  believe  the  cause  of  this  result  is  largely 
due  to  the  organized  salts  having  been 
removed  from  the  grain.  With  this  vital 
element  eliminated,  the  food  is  deficient 
to  an  alarming  extent.  It  is  almost  like 
taking  the  life  element  out  of  the  human 
body  and  expecting  it  to  perform  the 
same  service  that  it  would  be  capable  of 
performing  with  its  powers  all  intact.  It 
is  like  depriving  a  dynamo  of  electricity 
and  expecting  it  to  do  the  same  work  that 
it  would  be  capable  of  doing  under  nor- 
mal conditions.  Thus  you  can  realize  the 
terrible  mistake  that  is  now  being  made 
everywhere  in  the  use  of  white  flour  pro- 
ducts. 

An  ordinary  meat  diet  is  unquestion- 
ably ill-suited  for  one  enjoying  normal 
health.  A  non-meat  diet  will  in  practic- 
ally every  case  serve  to  nourish  the  body 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  the  en- 
durance and  general  strength,  but  white 
flour  products  are  unquestionably  many 
times  more  harmful  than  meat  could 
possibly  be.     This  accounts  largely  for 


the  frail  appearance  of  some  vegetarians. 
They  become  interested  in  a  non-meat 
diet  for  sentimental  reasons;  that  is, 
they  consider  the  killing  of  animals  cruel 
and  needless,  and  in  following  out  their 
principles,  they  proceed  to  avoid  meat 
entirely.  When  avoiding  meat,  how- 
ever, and  attempting  to  make  white 
flour  products  take  its  place  either  parti- 
ally or  wholly,  one  will  suffer  severely. 
Not  only  do  they  fail  to  properly  nourish 
the  body,  as  heretofore  explained,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  clog  the  alimentary 
canal.  They  are  what  might  be  termed 
the  most  important  cause  of  constipa- 
tion. The  human  alimentary  canal  re- 
quires a  certain  amount  of  waste  pro- 
ducts to  assist  in  the  proper  digestion  of 
the  food.  Whenever  a  highly  concen- 
trated food  is  used,  especially  if  it  is 
hurriedly  masticated,  it  provides  a  source 
of  danger.  The  peristaltic  activity  of  the 
bowels  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
coarse  or  fibrous  material  in  order  to  se- 
cure proper  digestion  and  assimilation. 
This  is  furnished  very  thoroughly  by  the 
bran  or  woody  fibre,  which  is  found  in  the 
covering  of  wheat  and  all  other  grains. 
When  this  has  been  removed,  and  the 
usual  hurried  process  of  mastication  fol- 
lowed, there  is  defective  digestion  and 
assimilation,  and  slowly  but  surely 
functional  defects  develop  which  in 
practically  every  case  finally  result  in 
some  chronic  disease  more  or  less  serious 
in  nature. 

My  advice  to  those  who  are  seeking  a 
wholesome  nourishing  bread  would  be  to 
avoid  white  flour  products.  If  the  meal 
is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  different 
articles  of  food  one  or  two  slices  of  white 


Examples  of  the  delicious  bread  made  from  the  whole  meal  of  the  wheat.     Note  its  sub- 
stantial appearance  and  rich  brown  color. 
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The  light,  airy  bread  made  from  bolted  floor — the  so-called  staff  of  life  that  is  used  so 
liberally  everywhere.  This  bread  is  responsible  for  starved  tissues  and  consequent  lack  of 
resistance  against  disease. 


bread  or  a  similar  quantity  in  rolls  or  bis- 
cuits, may  not  do  serious  harm,  but  at 
the  same  time  you  must  remember  that 
digestion  would  be  facilitated  if  even  this 
small  amount  of  bread  was  replaced  by 
more  wholesome  food.  If  you  find  you 
cannot  secure  anything  else  except  white 
bread,  then  make  up  your  meal  without 
bread.  Potatoes,  for  instance,  or  any 
ordinary  vegetables,  form  what  might  be 
termed  fairly  wholesome  food,  and  will 
thoroughly  nourish  the  body  without  the 
addition  of  bread.  They  will  also  be 
more  easily  digested  than  if  accompanied 
by  white  flour  products  of  any  nature. 

Though  the  ordinary  white  bread  is 
objectionable,  the  products  of  white 
flour  that  you  find  in  the  form  of  hot  bis- 
cuits, pancakes  or  hot  butter  cakes,  are 
still  more  harmful.  Hot  white  bread 
usually  forms  a  doughy  mass  in  the 
stomach  unless  it  has  been  very  thor- 
oughly masticated.  Remember  also  that 
hot  biscuits  are  not  objectionable  unless 
they  are  made  from  white  flour.  Hot 
bread  made  from  whole  meal  of  the 
wheat  or  from  any  of  the  other  grains  is 
wholesome  in  every  case,  especially  so  if 
thoroughly  masticated.  Graham  gems, 
for  instance,  make  a  splendid  article  of 
food,  wholesome  and  nourishing,  and  one 
could  make  an  entire  meal  on  them  with 
out  being  harmed  to  the  slightest  extent. 

The  question  would  naturally  arise, 
how  can  one  secure  a  wholesome  bread? 
Everywhere  you  have  put  before  you  the 
products  of  the  white  flour  in  the  form  of 
bread  or  rolls.  What  is  one  searching 
for  a  wholesome  bread  to  do  ?  If  you  can- 
not secure  white  bread,  as  a  rule  you  can 
find  what  is  termed  Graham  bread,  which 


is  made  from  a  combination  of  bran  and 
white  flour.  Even  better  than  this,  how- 
ever, is  the  bread  made  from  the  whole 
wheat,  that  is,  from  wheat  meal,  the  en- 
tire grain  of  the  wheat  having  been 
ground  into  a  meal  and  no  part  of  the 
grain  having  been  removed.  This  makes 
the  best  and  the  most  wholesome  bread, 
and  can  be  relied  on  to  nourish  every 
part  of  the  body.  If  you  cannot  secure 
this,  then  there  is  pumpernickel,  which  is 
made  from  whole  rye  and  is  a  wholesome 
article  of  food  in  every  way.  The  next 
choice  would  be  in  the  nature  of  rye 
bread,  that  is,  the  rye  bread  commonly 
sold,  which  is  usually  made  of  a  mixture 
of  white  and  rye  flour.  This  is,  of  course, 
much  better  than  white  bread,  though  it 
is  far  from  being  a  perfect  food. 

Corn  bread  is  a  wholesome  food,  and 
can  be  depended  upon  for  nourishing  all 
parts  of  the  body.  Of  course,  it  is  an 
article  of  food  that  is  difficult  to  secure 
unless  made  at  home.  Occasionally  it  is 
served  at  restaurants  or  can  be  bought  at 
bakeries.  Corn  bread  is  also  frequently 
made  of  a  combination  of  white  flour  and 
cornmeal.  It  is  much  more  tasty  if  made 
almost  entirely  with  the  cornmeal. 

I  realize  there  is  a  distinct  prejudice 
among  many  people  against  dark-colored 
breads.  It  does  not  appeal  to  the  eye, 
and  I  must  admit  it  does  not  appeal  to 
the  taste  of  the  individual  who  is  con- 
tinually surfeited  with  over-eating.  For 
instance,  bread  made  from  the  whole 
meal  is  usually  compact  and  rich  in 
nourishment.  It  is  not  light  and  frothy, 
as  you  will  often  find  white  bread. 
Therefore,  if  you  do  not  have  a  distinct 
appetite,  you  do  not  enjoy  eating  bread 
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Lade  from  whole  grains.  If,  however, 
lyou  have  what  might  be  termed  a  good 
appetite,  if  you  really  need  nourish- 
ment, then  you  will  find  that  there  will 
be  a  sweet,  nutlike  flavor  to  bread  from 
I  whole- wheat  that  you  could  not  possibly 
find  in  white  bread.  Bread  becomes 
really  and  truly  a  staff  of  life  when  it  is 
made  from  the  whole  grain  of  the  wheat. 
One  could  live  on  it  indefinitely  if  he 
were  compelled  to.  I  have  known 
numerous  instances  where  this  one 
article  of  food  has  constituted  the  entire 
diet  without  other  than  beneficial  re- 
sults. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  many  will  inquire 
what  one  should  do  for  pastry,  pies, 
puddings,  etc.,  if  not  able  to  use  bolted 
white  flour.  You  will  find  that  the 
whole-meal  of  the  wheat  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  white  flour  in  your  recipes  in 
practically  every  case,  and  that  the  re- 
sults will  please  you.  Splendid  pies 
can  be  made  from  the  whole  meal  of  the 
wheat  and  they  have  a  tastiness  about 
them  which  you  could  not  possibly  se- 
cure in  those  made  from  white  flour. 
For  the  hot  rolls  and  hot  biscuits  that  are 
so  delectable  to  the  ordinary  appetite 
when  permeated  with  quantities  of 
melted   butter,    the  ^    ^ml 

whole-wheat  meal 
can  be  substituted, 
and  although  the 
product  resulting 
therefrom  may  not 
be  so  light,  it  wrill  be 
even  more  delicious, 
if  you  have  a  genu- 
ine appetite.  Of 
course,  if  you  are 
catering  to  a  false 
appetite — if  you  are 
satiated  continually, 
then  what  you  really 
need  is  at  least  a 
short  dietetic  rest  of 
at  least  a  meal  or 
two.  One  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  eating 
white  bread  and 
cannot  properly  en 


antipathy  to  the  other  bread  is  due  en- 
tirely to   prejudice. 

There  are  a  number  of  recipes  that  can 
be  recommended  for  making  good  whole- 
wheat bread.  It  should  be  constantly 
kept  in  mind  that  the  less  yeast  used  the 
better,  though,  of  course,  you  cannot 
make  bread  light  without  the  use  of 
yeast.  If  the  product  is  unfermented,  it 
is  impossible  for  it  to  attain  the  lightness 
evidenced  in  the  products  of  white  flour. 
The  use  of  yeast  in  bread-making  is  in- 
clined to  give  whole  wheat  bread  a 
slightly  bitter  taste,  and  the  less  yeast 
you  use,  the  less  this  particular  taste  will 
be  noticeable.  For  instance,  whole 
wTheat  bread  made  without  the  use  of 
yeast,  after  it  is  masticated  a  short  while, 
will  have  a  sweet,  nutty  flavor,  which  will 
not  be  nearly  so  noticeable  in  the  bread 
made  otherwise. 

I  am  presenting  herewith  one  or  two 
recipes  that  the  reader  can  try,  and 
I  can  assure  you  in  advance  that 
they  will  be  found  valuable.  This  sub- 
ject deserves  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  secure  the  highest  attain- 
able degree  of  health  and  strength,  and  I 
have,  therefore,  arranged  to  publish  two 
k     ^fD  additional      articles 

dealing  with  bread, 
one  by  a  miller,  who 
has  had  long  exper- 
ience, and  another 
article  by  a  physical 
culturist  who  will 
deal  with  the  sub- 
ject in  a  general  way. 
No  one  should  fail 
to  become  thor- 
oughly conversant 
with  the  facts  that 
have  to  do  with  the 
making  of  bread, 
for  the  average  indi- 
vidual will  find  it 
difficult  to  make  up 
a  meal  without 
bread  of  some  char- 
acter. 

The  following  re- 


Huge    loaves    of    black    '*  pumpernickel/ 

joy  bread  made  from    photographed    in    a    Russian-Jewish    bakery,  cipes      for      whole 

the  whole  wheat   is   in  New  York  CitT*     The  foar  Iarger  *oavfs  wheat  bread,  graham 
measure   from   eighteen   to   twenty   inches   in  d        mham 

diameter,  weighing  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds  *>     .  ,        &     , 

each.  wafers     have    been 


either    eating    with- 
out appetite   or   his 
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quoted  from  the  Physical  Culture  Cook 
Book: 

Whole  Wheat  Bread. — Two  quarts 
flour,  one  quart 
lukewarm  milk, 
one-half  cake 
compressed 
yeast,  one-half 
cup  molasses, 
one  tablespoon- 
ful  shortening, 
two  teaspoon- 
fuls  salt. 

Dissolve  the 
yeast  in  a  little 
of  the  warm 
water.  Sift  and 
warm  the  flour, 
work  in  the 
shortening,  and 
add  other  ingre- 
dients. Mix  well, 
either  with  a 
spoon  or  with 
the  hands.  The 
dough  will  be 
too  soft  to 
knead,  but  must 
be  mixe  dor 
beaten.  Let  it 
rise  over  night. 
In  the  morning 
mix  well  again. 
Put     into      two 

greased  breadpans,  cover  and  set  in  a 
warm  place  to  rise  again  for  about  one 
hour  or  until  risen  to  the  tops  of  the  pans. 
Bake  one  and  a  quarter  hours  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Graham  Gems. — One  pint  water,  one 
pint  milk,  enough  graham  flour  to  make 
a  batter  which  will  drop  from  a  spoon 
and  not  run.  Stir  very  thoroughly,  put 
in  hot,  well-greased  gem  pans  and  bake 
quickly  in  a  hot  oven.  These  gems  are 
recommended  as  wholesome  by  several 


A  "  family  "  loaf  of  Italian  bread,  thirty  inches 
high.  One  may  speculate  on  the  size  of  the  family. 
This  particular  size,  however,  is  used  for  parties  and 
celebrations. 


authorities.  Experience  will  help  in  the 
matter  of  the  softness  of  the  dough,  etc. 
Graham  Wafers. — Two  cups  graham 
flour,  one  cup 
sweet  milk, 
pinch  of  salt. 
Mix  quickly  and 
thoroughly,  roll 
out  as  thin  as 
possible.  Prick 
and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven. 

The  recipe  fol- 
lowed in  mak- 
ing the  excellent 
whole- wheat 
bread  served  by 
the  Physical  Cul- 
ture Restau- 
rants through 
out  the  country 
is  as  follows: 

Whole  -  Wheat 
Bread.  —  Take 
four  quarts  of 
1  u  k  e  -  w  a  r  m 
water,  add  three 
ounces  of  salt, 
two  ounces  of 
sugar,  then  dis- 
solve one  ounce 
of  yeast  in  a  little 
water,  mix  to- 
gether thorough- 
ly so  as  to  dissolve  all  ingredients,  then 
sieve  nine  and  one  fourth  pounds  of 
whole  wheat  flour,  and  add  this  to  the 
mixture.  Knead  the  dough  thoroughly, 
and  let  it  rise  once,  then  work  it  down, 
mould  into  loaves  and  put  into  pans. 
Let  rise  until  pans  are  three  fourths  full, 
and  bake  in  moderate  oven. 

It  may  take  a  few  trials  to  get  good 
results,  but  bread  made  in  accordance 
with  this  recipe  will  prove  delicious  and 
satisfying. 


CURING     CONSTIPATION. 


To  the  Editor: 

I  read  with  interest  the  articles  on  the  cure 
of  constipation  in  late  numbers  of  Physical 
Culture.  I  read  in  a  book  of  fruit  being,  good 
for  constipation,  especially  with  the  outside 
skin  on  and  tried  it  that  way  and  found  that  it 
is  much  more  effective  that  way  than  with  the 
skin  off.  Before ,  I  would  pare  apples  before  eat- 
ing, thinking  they  were  easier  to  digestthat  way. 


But  the  most  effective  food  I  have  used  for 
constipation  is  raisins  I  can  prevent  this 
trouble,  even  while  eating  cooked  food,  by 
using  raisins 

Last  summer  I  had  a  very  bad  case  of  con- 
stipation, but  have  cured  myself  by  natural 
methods. 


Millmont 


J    M   G. 


Vatley  Orange  Grove.    We  eat  $5,000,000  worth  of  this  luscious  fruit  every  year* 


The  Value  of  Fruit  as  a  Food 

By  Earle  William   Gage 
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THE  American  people  are  a  fruit- 
eating  nation.  Nevertheless,  they 
do  not  eat  sufficient  fruit,  nor  do 
they  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
food-stuffs  classed  as  "fruit"  to  be  con- 
sidered competent  judges  of  the  edible 
properties  of  fruit.  To  educate  the  reader 
along  these  very  lines  is  the  only  excuse 
I  can  reasonably  give  for  the  writing  of 
this  article. 

Edible  fruits  show  great  range  in  form, 
color,  and  appearance,  and  are  found  in 
almost  countless  varieties;  yet  from  the 
botanist's  standpoint  all  our  fruits  are 
the  seed-bearing  portion  of  the  plant. 
The  edible  fruits  of  temperate  regions 
fall  into  a  few  groups — stone  fruits,  like 
cherries  and  plums;  pome  fruits,  like 
apples  and  pears;  grapes;  and  berries, 
like  strawberries,  blackberries,  and  cur- 
rants. 


There  are  several  products,  such  as 
muskmelons,  cantaloupes,  and  water- 
melons, sometimes  classed  as  fruits  and 
sometimes  as  vegetables,  which,  of  course 
would  not  belong  to  any  one  of  these 
groups.  Tropical  fruits  are  not  so  easily 
classified,  though  the  citrus  family 
(oranges,  lemons,  etc.),  includes  many 
of  the  more  common  sorts. 

There  are  a  few  vegetable  products, 
which  are  not  fruits  in  any  botanical 
sense,  but  which  by  common  consent  are 
included  in  this  class  of  food  products, 
since  their  place  in  the  diet  is  the  same. 
The  most  common  of  these  products  is 
rhubarb,  and  there  are  few  uses  of  fruit 
which  the  acid  rhubard  stalk  does  not 
serve.  Angelica  stalks,  which  are  can- 
died and  used  for  making  cakes  and  con- 
fectionery, are  much  less  common, 
though  the  total  amount  used  is  large. 

in 
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Some  rich  clusters  of  ripening  grapes, 
are  a  very  healthful  article  of  diet,  and  their 
grape-juice  is  deservedly  popular* 

It  is  certainly  more  natural  to  include 
preserved,  candied,  and  crystallized  gin- 
ger root  with  candied  pineapple,  candied 
cumquats  and  similar  products  than  with 
any  other  class  of  food  materials,  and 
old-fashioned  candied  sweet  flag  root 
may  also  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 
As  a  country  becomes  more  thickly 
settled,  less  and  less  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  output  of  wild  fruits,  and 
the  market  gardener  and  fruit  grower 
become  of  increasing  importance.  In 
the  United  States,  strawberries,  black- 
berries, and  raspberries  are  examples  of 
fruits  which  are  still  growing  wild  and  are 
cultivated  as  well,  and  cranberries  have 


so  recently  come  under  cultiva- 
tion that  many  persons  still 
think  of  them  as  a  wild  fruit. 
The  commercial  fruit  grower, 
of  course,  desires  a  fruit  of  good 
appearance,  having  satisfactory 
shipping  and  keeping  qualities, 
and  too  often  the  consumer  is 
satisfied  to  accept  a  product  in 
which  such  qualities  predomin- 
ate. Discriminating  purchasers, 
however,  will  insist  on  good 
flavor,  texture,  and  cooking 
qualities  as  well,  and  such  de- 
mands should  be  more  often 
urged  in  order  that  quality  may 
replace  appearance  as  a  stan- 
dard in  cultivating  fruit  for 
market. - 

The  fruit  market  has  been 
very  greatly  modified  and  ex- 
tended by  improved  methods 
of  transportation  and  storage. 
A  man  need  not  be  so  very  old 
to  well  remember  the  time  when, 
at  least  in  the  Northern  States, 
bananas  were  a  comparative 
rarity  outside  the  large  cities, 
and  oranges  and  lemons,  though 
common  commodities,  were  rath- 
er high  in  price.  In  the  sum- 
mer there  was  an  abundance 
of  the  common  garden  fruits, 
but  in  winter  apples  were  prac- 
tically the  only  sort  which  was 
at  all  plentiful.  A  few  years 
have  witnessed  a  great  change, 
and  now  there  is  hardly  a  village 
so  small  that  bananas  and  other 
southern  fruits  cannot  be  pur- 
chased at  reasonable  prices.  In  Europe 
the   situation   is   much   the   same. 

Such  great  quantities  of  bananas  are 
now  taken  to  England  and  sold  at  reason- 
able rates  that  they  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  there  as  "the  poor  man's 
fruit."  The  exceedingly  low  cost  of 
fruit  is  due  to  the  great  quantities  grown 
to  supply  the  demand  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  all  countries.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  a  number  of  fruits,  such  as 
avocados,  or  "alligator  pears,"  man- 
goes, and  sapodillas,  which  are  fairly  well 
known  in  our  large  markets  but  seldom 
seen  in  smaller  towns.  The  enormous 
development    of    the    fruit-growing    in- 


Grapes 
product, 
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dustry  in  California  and  Florida,  which 
includes  the  products  of  both  temperate 
and  warm  regions,  as  well  as  the  possi- 
bilities of  supplying  the  northern  mar- 
kets with  tropical  fruits  from  Porto  Rico 
and  Hawaii,  make  it  probable  that  with- 
in a  few  years  the  avocado,  the  mango, 
and  other  tropical  fruits  will  be  as  well 
known  as  the  pomelo  or  the  pineapple. 

Improvements  in  transportation  have 
also  materially  lengthened  the  season  of 
many  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  which 
cannot  be  stored  for  any  considerable 
period.  Furthermore,  improved  methods 
of  culture  and  transportation  have  ex- 
tended the  area  planted  to  old  and  well- 
known  varieties. 

Attractive  color  has  a  decided  effect  on 
market  value,  and  the  public  demand 
varies  greatly  in  different  regions.  Thus, 
a  yellow  russet  dessert  apple  is  demanded 
in  the  French  market,  while  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  the  red  apple 
holds  supreme  preference.  A  faded,  dull 
color  is  often  an  indication  of  staleness; 
strawberries  and  raspberries  which  have 
been  kept  too  long  have  little  of  the 
brilliant  color  of  freshly  gathered  fruit. 
That  fruit  colors  in  general  are  not  very 
permanent  is  shown  by  the  way  the  color 
deteriorates  on  long-continued  cooking 
and  fades  when  canned  and  preserved 
fruits  are  exposed  to  the  light. 

In    preparing    such    fruits    as    plums, 
peaches,  etc.,  for  the  table,  the  skin  may 
be  readily  removed,  without  injury  to 
the  flavor  by  first  immersing  them  for  a 
short  time  in  boiling  hot  water.    A  silver 
knife  should  always  be  used  for   paring 
apples,  pears,  and  other  fruits.     When 
a  steel  knife  is  used,  the  acid  of  the  fruit 
acts  on  the  iron  of  the  knife  and  fre- 
quently    causes     a 
black   discoloration, 
and    there     is     also 
very     commonly    a 
noticeable     metallic 
flavor.     If  pared  or 
cut  fruit  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  rapidly 
turns  dark  in  color, 
owing  to  the  action 
of  oxydases  (as  some 
of  the  ferments  nor- 
mally    present     in 
fruits    are     called), 


upon  the  more  readily  oxydizable  bodies 
which  are  also  normal  fruit  constituents. 


Picking,  packing  and  transporting  oranges  (or  any  other  fruit) 
properly,  is  an  important  detail. 
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Packing  cantaloupes  in  Arizona, 


Great  care  in  packing  is  necessary  to  avoid  bruising  the 
product. 


In  the  same  way  the  brown  color  of  the 
bruised  spots  in  apples  is  caused  by 
oxidation  through  the  action  of  the 
oxydases  present  in  the  fruit  of  the 
tannin  in  the  crushed  shells.  Such 
bruised  portions  contain  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  starch  than  the  remainder  of  the 
apple,  because  the  tannin  hinders  the 
transformation  of  starch  into  sugar. 

Fruits  owe  their  flavor  in  considerable 
degree  to  the  sugars  and  the  malic,  citric, 
and  other  acids  which  they  contain,  but 
the  flavor  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
each  different  variety  of  fruit  is  almost 
entirely  due  to  ethereal  bodies.  The 
amount  present  is  often  too  small  for 
determination  by  the  usual  chemical 
methods.  However,  in  many  cases  these 
flavor-giving  bodies  have  been  studied 
and  their  chemical  nature  is  known. 

With  the  orange  and  other  citrus 
fruits  the  oil  found  in  the  skin  has  a  very 
characteristic  odor  and  flavor,  which  are 
always  associated  in  our  minds  with  the 
flavor  of  the  fruit.  Obviously,  the  small 
amount  of  these  bodies  of  pronounced 
odor  and  flavor  can  not  materially 
modify  the  nutritive  value  of  fruits,  but 
they  are  of  great  importance  in  consider- 
ing the  place  of  fruit  in  the  diet,  as  they 
are  more  or  less  responsible  for  its  at- 
tractiveness and  palatability.     There  is 


no  doubt  that  we  all  eat  more  readily  the 
foods  which  please  our  palate  than  those 
which  are  of  indifferent  flavor,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  foods 
which  please  are  actually  digested  more 
easily  than  those  which  do  not,  since 
they  stimulate  a  normal  and  abundant 
production  of  digestive  juices. 

Most  fruits,  like  other  classes  of  foods, 
contain  more  or  less  material,  such  as 
pits,  skin,  etc.,  which  is  inedible.  When 
such  portions  are  removed  a  larger  or 
smaller  part  of  the  edible  material  is  al- 
most always  of  necessity  removed  also, 
and  is  considered  "waste."  Thus,  of 
pears  it  constitutes  on  an  average  10  per 
cent,  of  the  total  fruit,  peaches,  18  per 
cent.,  apples  and  grapes,  25  per  cent., 
and  bananas,  35  per  cent.,  while  in  the 
case  of  raspberries  and  blackberries  there 
is  no  refuse  and  the  whole  fruit  can  be 
used. 

In  the  majority  of  fruits  and  fruit-pro- 
ducts the  carbo-hydrates  are  the  food 
constituents  most  abundantly  repre- 
sented. In  seeds  which  are  commonly 
eaten,  such  as  the  cereal  grains,  the  beans, 
peas,  and  other  legumes,  the  nitrogen 
pre-extract  is  quite  largely  made  up  of 
starches.  In  fruits,  however,  sugars  and 
the  so-called  pectin  bodies,  with  very 
often  more  or  less  starch,  make  up  the 
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group.  The  principal  sugars  in  fruit  are 
cane  sugar,  grape  sugar  (glucose),  and 
fruit  sugar  (levulose) ,  the  last  two  being 
usually  present  together  in  equal 
quantity  and  designated  invert  sugar  or 
reducing  sugar.  The  stage  of  growth 
and  the  degree  of  ripeness  have  a  very 
marked  effect  on  the  kind  and  amount  of 
sugar,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  give 
average  figures  for  the  quantities  present 
which  will  be  fairly  representative. 

A  knowledge  of  the  changes  which  ac- 
company the  growth,  ripening  and  stor- 
age of  fruits  is  very  important  commerci- 
ally, as  well  as  from  the  housekeeper's 
standpoint.  For  instance,  in  cider  mak- 
ing it  is  desirable  that  the  fruit  should  be 
used  when  the  sugar  content  is  high,  as 
the  quality  of  cider  and  vinegar  is  largely 
determined  by  the  amount  of  sugar 
present. 

As  every  housewife  knows,  under-ripe 
fruit — that  is,  fruit  which  still  contains 
the  so-called  pectin  bodies  rather  than 
the  sugars  and  other-carbo-hydrateschar- 
acteristic  of  fully  ripened  fruit — is  the 
most  satisfactory  for  jelly  making.  In 
the  case  of  bananas  the  under-ripe  fruit, 
rich  in  starch,  is  best  for  cooking,  and 
the  very  ripe  fruit,  in  which  the  starch 
has  been  changed  into  sugar,  for  use  un- 
cooked. It  is  not  unlikely  that  failure  to 
recognize  this  distinction  is  responsible 
for  the  digestive  disturbance  which  many 
persons  experience  when  bananas  are 
eaten,  as  the  raw,  under-ripe,  starchy 
fruits  are  generally  conceded  to  be  diffi- 
cult of  digestion.  The  under-ripe  bana- 
nas, when  dried,  sliced,  and  ground, 
yield  a  flour  or  meal  rich  in  starch,  while 
the  riper  fruit  with  the  higher  sugar 
content,  sliced  and  dried, is  very  sweet  and 
not  unlike  figs  in  flavor  and  composition. 

In  most  families  fruits  are  commonly 
regarded  as  a  food  accessory,  and  are 
prized  for  their  pleasant  flavor  or  for 
supposed  hygienic  reasons,  rather  than 
for  their  food  value ;  yet  a  study  of  avail- 
able figures  shows  that  they  by  no  means 
constitute  an  unimportant  part  of  the  diet, 
since  they  supply,  on  the  basis  of  recent 
statistics,  made  after  severe  tests  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  4.4  per  cent, 
of  the  total  food  and  3.7  per  cent,  of  the 
total  carbo-hydrates  of  the  average 
American  diet. 


With  a  view  to  learning  something 
more  definite  regarding  the  possibilities 
of  fruits  as  sources  of  nutrients,  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  nutrients  supplied  by  fruits 
and  other  foods,  the  digestibility  of  a 
fruit  diet  as  compared  with  an  ordinary 
mixed  diet,  and  related  questions,  ex- 
tended investigations  were  undertaken 
at  the  California  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  by  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa,  the 


Arizona  cantaloupe  "man's  own  fruit-food,T 

work  as  a  whole  being  carried  on  in  co- 
operation with  the  nutrition  investiga- 
tions of  the  office  of  Experiment  Stations, 
In  the  first  series  reported,  six  dietary 
studies  were  made  with  fruitations — two 
women  and  four  children,  who  had  lived 
on  a  fruit  and  nut  diet  for  several  years. 
The  dietary  studies  covered  from  twenty 
to  twenty-eight  days,  and  the  daily  food 
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The  banana  contains  65  per  cent,  nutritive 
elements  and  35  per  cent,  refuse  matter.  The 
dark  portion  (b)  represents  waste  product. 

consisted  of  different  combinations  of 
fruit  and  nuts,  of  which  the  following 
day's  ration  may  serve  as  a  sample: 

"  Four  hundred  and  seventy- five  grams 
apples,  no  grams  bananas,  850  grams 
oranges,  5  grams  dates,  2  grams  honey, 
10  grams  olive  oil,  55  grams  almonds,  70 
grams  pine  nuts,  and  50  grams  walnuts." 

The  later  studies  were  made  with  one 
of  the  women  and  two  of  the  children  in- 
cluded in  the  first  group,  and  in  addi- 
tion, with  two  elderly  men,  who  had  been 
vegetarians  for  years  and  had  limited 
their  diet  almost  exclusively  to  fruits 
and  nuts,  and  with  two  young  men,  uni- 
versity students,  who  were  accustomed 
to  the  ordinary  diet,  though  one  of  them 
had  experience  with  a  vegetarian  and 
fruitarian  diet  for  some  time.  The 
students  and  one  of  the  elderly  men  ate 
three  meals  per  day  at  usual  hours.  The 
others  ate  but  twice,  the  first  meal  being 
taken  between  10  and  n  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  the  second  between  5  and  6 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

As  before,  the  diet  included  a  large 
assortment  of  fresh  fruits,  with  con- 
siderable quantities  of  dried  fruits  and 
nuts,  and  some  honey  and  olive  oil.  In  a 
few  cases  small  quantities  of  other  foods 
were  also  eaten. 


Considering  these  studies  as  a  whole, 
the  diet  of  the  woman  and  children  fur- 
nished from  32  to  43  grams  of  protein 
and  1,190  to  1,430  calories  of  energy  per 
day,  the  cost  ranging  from  1.57  to  27.5 
cents.  It  is  the  usual  custom  to  discuss 
dietary  studies  on  the  basis  of  the 
amounts  eaten  per  man  per  day,  and  the 
results  obtained  with  these  women  and 
children,  when  recalculated  to  this  basis, 
showed  a  range  of  47  to  80  grams  of  pro- 
tein and  1,850  to  2,805  calories  of  energy, 
the  cost  of  the  daily  food  ranging  from 
21  to  55  cents  per  man  per  day. 

In  the  studies  with  the  young  and  the 
old  men  the  protein  supplied  by  the  daily 
diet  ranged  from  40  to  85  grams  and  the 
energy  from  1,712  to  3,305  calories,  the 
average  being  62  grams  protein  and 
2,493  calories,  the  cost  ranging  from  18.1 
to  47  cents  per  man  per  day.  These 
amounts  are  considerably  smaller  than 
have  been  found  on  an  average  with 
families  living  in  many  different  regions 
of  the  United  States -and  under  a  variety 
of  conditions,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
with  52  families  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances the  average  protein  in  the  daily 
diet  was  103  grams  and  the  average 
energy  3,500  calories. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  many  of  the 
dietary  studies  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  it 
was  found  that  persons  living  on  a 
mixed  diet  have  obtained  amounts  di- 
rectly comparable  with  those  supplied 
by  the  fruitarian  diet.  Thus  at  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  some 
years  ago  a  dietary  study  showed  that 
the  food  consumed  per  man  per  day  by  a 
group  of  students  furnished  64  grams 
protein  and  2,579  calories,  and  at  Lake 
Erie  College,  48  grams  protein  and  2,610 
calories,  calculated  on  a  uniform  basis 
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As  illustrated  above  the  fig  contains  no 
waste  matter,  and  is  made  up  of  100  per  cent, 
nutritive  elements. 
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Iper  man  per  day.  The  average  cost  of 
the  food  used  in  these  two  college  inve- 
tigations  was  13  to  18  cents  per  man  per 
|day. 

Few  studies  seem  to  have  been  made  to 
I  determine  the  ease  or -rapidity  of  diges- 
tion of  different  fruits  in  the  stomach, 
but  a  comparison  of  available  data  indi- 
I  cates  that  fruits  compare  favorably  with 
other  common  foods  as  regards  stomach 
digestion.  Apparently  it  is  fair  to  con- 
cede that  digestion  is  influenced  by  the 
nature  of  the  fruit  and  its  stage  of  ripe- 
ness. 

Beaumount  states  that  mellow  sour 
apples  eaten  uncooked  require  two  hours 
for  digestion  in  the  stomach  and  mellow 
apples  1.5  hours,  Another  observer 
notes  that  about  5  ounces  of  raw  ripe 
apples  require  3  hours  and  10  minutes 
for  digestion  in  the  stomach,  but  states 
that  if  the  fruit  is  unripe,  and  conse- 
quently contains  a  high  proportion  of 
cellulose,  a  much  longer  time  may  be 
required. 

Little  is  definitely  known  regarding  the 
relative  digestion  and  absorption  of 
fruits  in  the  intestines,  but  experiments 
indicate  that  as  a  class  ripe  fruits  are 
quite  thoroughly  digested,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  generally  speaking,  fruits,  like 
other  foods,  usually  remain  in  the  intes- 
tinal tract  long  enough  for  the  body  to 
absorb  the  nutritive  material  present, 
and  that  therefore  the  rate  of  intestinal 
digestion  would  not  be  a  matter  of 
special  importance. 

Over-ripe  fruit  is  often  injurious,  very 
probably  because  of  fermentation  having 
begun,  and  stale  or  partially  decayed 
fruit  is  obviously  undesirable  for  food 
purposes.  In  addition  to  a  deterioration 
in  flavors  there  is  always  the  possibility 
of  digestive  disturbance  if  such  fruit  is 
eaten  raw. 

It  is  almost  universally  believed  that 
green  fruit  is  unwholesome  and  causes 
serious  digestive  disturbances,  yet  those 
who  have  been  bred  in  rural  districts 
know  that  this  if  illness  had  always  fol- 
lowed eating  it,  there  would  have  been 
few  well  children  in  the  community  in  the 
summer.  Recognizing  that  green  fruit 
may  be  a  cause  of  illness  at  times  and  at 
other  times  apparently  harmless,  two 
German  scientists  have  recently  carried 


on  extensive  studies  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  the  matter.  Chemical  analysis 
were  made  of  fruits  of  varying  degrees 
of  ripeness,  and  studies  in  which  green 
fruit  was  eaten  in  considerable  quantities 
and  under  varying  conditions  were 
carried  on  with  both  animals  and  men. 
It  would  appear  from  the  results  of  these 
experiments  that  although  unripe  fruit 
is  undoubtedly  often  harmful,  particu- 
larly to  children,  the  danger  from  such 
foods,  especially  green  gooseberries, 
plums,  pears  and  apples,  when  eaten  raw, 
is  less  than  is  commonly  thought,  and  the 
effects  depend  in  marked  degree  upon 
individual  peculiarities.  The  green  fruit 
was  found  to  contain  the  same  chemical 
compounds  as  the  ripened  fruit,  though 
in  different  proportions — that  is,  no 
chemical  element  was  found  in  the  green 
fruit  which  was  foreign  to  the  ripe  fruit 
and  which  could  be  considered  in  itself  a 
cause  of  illness. 

The  injurious  effects  of  raw  unripe 
fruit,  therefore,  it  appears,  do  not  depend 
upon  chemical  constituents,  but  rather 
on  the  unusual  proportions  in  which  the 
constituents  occur,  and  especially  the 
large  percentage  of  hard  cell  tissues, 
which,  if  imperfectly  masticated  it  will 
readily  be  seen,  might  be  a  source  of  di- 
gestive derangement.  Possibly  the  ex- 
cess of  acid  in  the  green  fruit  is  also'  a 
cause  of  digestive  disturbance.  Cooked 
green  fruit  was  found  to  be  practically 
harmless,  being  especially  palatable  and 
wholesome  when  cooked  with  sugar. 

Investigations  have  shown  that  fruit 
exposed  to  street  dust  and  to  other  un- 
favorable conditions  become  covered 
with  bacteria,  which  are  always  present 
in  such  dust-laden  air,  and  may  be 
possible  sources  of  contagion.  Flies  and 
other  insects  are  also  known  to  be  a 
source  of  dirt  and  contamination.  Sam- 
ples of  fruit  purchased  in  the  street  and 
examined  by  Ehrlich,  the  well-known 
investigator,  showed  tuberculosis  bac- 
teria and  many  other  forms  of  micro- 
organisms, the  number  present  varying 
considerably  with  different  sorts  of  fruit. 

Realizing  that  fruit  exposed  to  street 
dust  and  insects  may  be  a  means  of 
spreading  disease,  measures  have  been 
taken  in  Vienna  to  prevent  such  condi- 
tions, and  fruit  offered  for  sale  must  be 
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covered  with  gauze  or  otherwise  pro- 
tected. In  connection  with  the  Vienna 
investigations  microscopic  examinations 
were  made  of  the  skins  of  plums  and 
pears  purchased  at  a  much-patronized 
fruit  shop.  It  was  found  that  the  main 
source  of  contamination  was  dust 
containing  fragments  of  stone  from 
the  street  pavement  and  bits  of  horse 
manure. 

It  is  often  urged  that  the  washing  of 
fruit  destroys  its  flavor.  On  the  other 
hand,  skilful  housewives  maintain  that  if 
properly  done  the  loss  of  flavor  is  inap- 
preciable, and  on  the  grounds  of  common 
sense  and  cleanliness  it  would  seem  best 
to  sacrifice  a  little  flavor,  if  necessary, 
for  the  sake  of  removing  filth  and  possi- 
bly dangerous  bodies,  even  if  the  amount 
of  dirt  present  is  too  small  to  be  offensive 
to  sight  or  taste. 

An  idea  of  the  amount  of  material  re- 
moved by  washing  fresh  fruits,  such  as 
the  apple,  which  is  protected  by  a  firm 
skin,  may  be  gathered  from  some  French 
experiments  made  to  study  the  effects  of 
washing  apples  used  in  cider  making. 
Each  apple  in  a  45-pound  lot  was  washed 
separately  in  distilled  water.  The  wash 
water  took  on  a  dirty  black  color  and  also 
had  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  analysis 
showed  that  per  1,000  pounds  of  apples 
it  contained  about  0.3  pound  total  dry 
matter,  the  greater  portion  of  the  dry 
matter  being  made  up   of  sugar,   with 


smaller  amounts  of  pectin  bodies,  malic 
acid,  and  ash.  The  juice  of  the  washed 
and  unwashed  fruit  was  practically 
identical  in  composition.  It  is  evident 
that  the  loss  represented  is  too  small  to 
be  of  any  practical  account  from  the 
standpoint  of  economy,  but  even  less 
than  0.3  pounds  of  dirt  per  thousand 
pounds  of  fruit  is  something  which  all 
would  wish  to  avoid  when  attention  has 
once  been  directed  to  it. 

The  extended  use  of  fruit  in  our  diet  is 
certainly  justified  on  the  ground  of 
palatability,  food  value,  and  esthetic 
considerations,  but  then  are  those  who 
seek  a  further  justification  in  the  score  of 
hygiene.  It  is  commonly  conceded  that 
most  fruits  are  laxative,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  they  owe  this  property  to 
the  considerable  amount  of  water  which 
they  contain,  to  the  salts  in  solution,  or 
to  the  irritating  crude  fiber,  small  seeds, 
or  other  indigestible  materials  present, 
or  to  all  these  together.  Man  seems  to 
crave  and  requires  some  acid  in  his  diet, 
and  the  citric,  malic,  and  other  fruit 
acids  are  undoubtedly  wholesome. 

Fortunately  there  are  so  many  other 
good  reasons  for  using  fruits  that  we  have 
little  need  to  base  our  use  of  them  in 
quantity  on  supposed  therapeutic  vir- 
tues. Intelligently  used,  fruits  are  a 
valuable  part  of  a  well-balanced  diet  and 
may  well  be  eaten  in  larger  quantities 
than  at  present. 


A  Swimmer's  Rugged  Development. 


John  F*  Conroy,   Boston,  Mass. 


The  photograph  reproduced  herewith 
shows  the  remarkable  development  of 
the  arms,  shoulders,  and  back  of  John  F. 
Conroy,  a  swimming  instructor,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Mr.  Conroy  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  muscular  development 
acquired  through  swimming.  This  exer- 
cise offers  wonderful  possibilities  to  those 
who  indulge  in  it  in  a  proper  manner. 

Of  course,  few  are  so  situated  as  to  be 
able  to  indulge  in  swimming  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  produce  the  effect  observed 
in  Mr.  Conroy,  but  even  a  moderate 
amount  of  swimming  will  increase  the 
stamina,  add  greatly  to  the  breathing 
capacity  and  lung  power,  as  well  as  bring 
about  a  marked  degree  of  general  mus- 
cular improvement. 


Showing  the  symmetrical  development  of  Miss  Kellerman,  obtained  almost  entirely  through 

swimming. 

Prudery  as  an  Obstacle  to  Swimming 

THE     CHAMPION     FEMALE    SWIMMER    OF     THE    WORLD    DEPLORES     THAT 
PRIGGISH  PURITANISM  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  MANY  DROWNING  ACCIDENTS 

By  Annette  Kellerman 

Prudery  is  responsible  for  many  tragic  evils.  Unquestionably  the  swimming  costumes 
referred  to  by  Miss  Kellerman  are  objectionable.  They  must  certainly  interfere  with  the  free 
movement  of  the  body  and  very  materially  lessen  the  benefit  and  the  enjoyment  that  one 
should  secure  from  this  splendid  exercise.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  crime  of  crimes,  this  mental  nastiness  called  prudery,  will  be  regarded  as  a  thing  of 
the  far  distant  past. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


THIS  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
normal  young  men  and  maidens 
instinctively  turn  to  river,  lake  or 
ocean  for  exercise  and  recreation.  For 
if  they  do  not  care  for  bathing  or  swim- 
ming, it  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  them,  mentally 
or  physically. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  from  me  on  the 
subject  regarding  which  I  believe  I  can 
properly  claim  some  amount  of  knowl- 
edge, may  be  of  interest  to  those  readers 


of  this  magazine — especially  the  fem- 
inine sex — who  propose  to  learn  how 
to  swim,  or  want  to  improve  their  present 
familiarity  with  the  art.  In  the  case  of 
the  latter,  I  may  be  able  to  furnish  some 
hints  of  a  practical  sort  to  the  end  of  in- 
creasing their  skill  and  endurance. 

First  of  all  let  me  speak  of  a  matter 
which  is  of  importance  to  all  girls  who 
want  to  become  so  expert  in  the  water 
that  they  will  not  only  reap  enjoyment 
while  in  it,  but,  it  may  be,  will  be  en- 
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abled  to  save  their  own  or  somebody's 
else  life.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you 
that  comparatively  few  women  have 
mastered  the  natatorial  art?  The  ma- 
jority of  boys  and  youths  can  swim, 
more  or  less,  but  the  same  remark 
hardly  applies  to  their  sisters  and  sweet- 
hearts. This  too,  in  a  country  which  has 
thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  front  and 
innumerable  lakes 
and  streams.  Now, 
why  is  this? 

The  answer  is 
easy.  Prudery, 
evil  minded  prud- 
ery, insists  that 
members  of  my  sex 
shall,  when  bath- 
ing, wear  a  cos- 
tume that  seems 
to  have  been  in- 
vented for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of 
hindering  the  ac- 
tion of  the  limbs 
and  the  lungs,  and 
stopping  the  prog- 
ress of  the  would- 
be  swimmer  in  the 
water!  Think  of 
the  absurd  and 
clumsy  skirt , 
bloomers  and  waist 
in  which  priggish 
"decency"  declares 
that  a  woman  must 
array  herself  before 
she  can  enter  the 
sea  at  any  one  of 
our  popular 
beaches!  This  is 
saying  nothing 
about  the  tights 
and  shoes  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  ridi- 
culous "rig."  I 
need  hardly  speak 
of  the  result  of 
these  things  on  the 
wearers.  The 
bloomers  act  as  a 
drag  on  her,  so 
does  the  floating 
skirt,  and  the  waist 
as  it  fills  with  water 
is  about  as  ingeni- 
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ous  a  device  for  preventing  her  from 
swimming  as  a  sea-anchor  would  be. 
This  is  saying  nothing  about  the  skirt 
wrapping  itself  round  her  legs,  or  its 
"bands"  and  those  of  the  bloomers 
interfering  with  the .  abdominal  breath- 
ing that  is  so  essential.  I  am  not 
of  a  revengeful  nature  I  hope,  but 
as  I  have  watched  women  at  Coney  Is- 
land or  Atlantic 
City,  doing  their 
best  to  overcome 
the  handicap  of 
their  garments,  I 
have  often  wished 
that  I  could  make 
the  idiotic  male 
prudes  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  these 
same  garments, 
put  them  on  and 
so  clad,  make  them 
jump  overboard. 
After  one  such  ex- 
perience, I  fancy 
that  they  would 
change  their  views 
on  the  "propriety" 
of  female  dress  as 
it  now  exists  for 
bathing  purposes. 
The  next  time 
you  go  to  a  seaside 
resort,  note  how 
few  girls  there  are 
who  venture  out 
to  the  limits  of  the 
life  lines.  Note, 
too,  how  many 
hundreds  there  are 
who  put  in  the 
bathing  hour  in 
useless  bobbing 
and  ducking  and 
squeaking,  while 
the  water  is  scarce- 
ly up  to  their 
waists.  Meantime, 
they  hold  on  to 
the  ropes  as  if  they 
were  afraid  to  let 
go  of  them,  which 
indeed  they  are. 
So  the  time  passes, 
and  the  only  good 
that     the    victims 
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of  the  prudish  bathing  dress  get, 
is  from  the  fresh  air  and  the  comparative 
freedom  from  the  fetters  of  ordinary 
garb.  The  bathing  dress  as  it  usually  is, 
is  in  a  way,  all  right  for  land  wear,  but  the 
point  I  am  making  is,  that  it  is  totally 
unfitted  for  wear  in  the  water. 

You  will  probably  ask  me  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  ideal  bathing  dress.  My 
reply  is,  the  one-piece  garment  such  as 
wear  during  my  exhibitions  on  the 
stage.  It  is,  as  you  probably  know,  tight 
fitting,  nearly  armless  and  extending 
from  the  neck  to  just  above  the  knees. 
It  is  made  of  material  which  "gives" 
very  readily  to  the  efforts  of  the  wearer 
and  because  it  sits  close  to  the  body,  it 
does  not  "bag"  by  water  gathering  in- 
side of  it. 

In  Australia,  which  is  my  home, 
practically  every  woman  swims,  and  this 
one-piece  garment  is  the  rule  there.  Also 
male  relatives  and  friends  are  our  escorts 
and  teachers.  It  is  because  of  all  of  this 
that,  as  I  have  just  intimated,  the 
Australian  girl  who  does  not  swim  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Let  me 
emphasize  this  point;  I  declare  and 
most  emphatically  that  sensible  wear  is 
the  basis  of  swimming  success  for  women, 
and  where  it  is  missing,  a  noble  sport  will 
continue  to  languish  among  the  sex  for 
which  it  is  so  fitted.  I  must  confess  that 
this  question  of  bathing  dress  in  America 
and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
in  Great  Britain,  makes  me  very  weary. 
Just  why  women  allow  themselves  to  be 
harassed  and  hindered  is  more  than  I 
can  understand.  It  seems  to  me,  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  to  the  pub- 
lic the  absurdity  and  mock  modesty  of 
the  situation.  A  reform  is  clearly  neces- 
sary in  this  respect  and  it  should  be  in- 
augurated by  the  sex  that  will  be  chiefly 
benefited  by  it. 

In  England,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
women  swimmers  have  -graduated  from 
"pools,"  this  for  the  reason,  that 
11  mixed  bathing  "  is  not  permitted  at  the 
majority  of  the  seaside  resorts  in  that 
country.  This  is  another  exhibition  of 
cheap  prudery,  which  to  my  mind  is 
simply  disgusting.  In  France,  the  re- 
verse is  the  case,  but  here  again,  the  wo- 
men bathers  have  to  wear  the  encumber- 
ing garments  of  which  I  have  spoken, 


although  not  to  that  degree  that  they  do 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  The 
result  is,  that  there  are  a  fair  number  of 
women  swimmers  in  France,  although 
not  as  many  as  there  should  be.  I  am 
not  so  familiar  with  other  parts  of  Europe 
as  I  am  with  those  just  named,  but  I  am 
told  that  the  rule  is,  that  where  there  are 
no  stupid  restrictions  regarding  bathing 
dress  for  females,  the  number  of  the 
women  swimmers  shows  a  very  definite 
increase.  I  look  upon  the  matter  as  a 
serious  one,  because  anything  which  dis- 
courages swimming  among  women,  en- 
courages danger  to  life,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  incidental  loss  to  health.  Just 
how  many  girls  and  young  women  have 
been  sacrificed  to  prudery  from  this 
cause,  there  are  no  statistics  which  tell. 
But  it  is  certain  that  if  it  wasn't  for  this 
hampering  dress,  many  more  of  my  sex 
would  learn  to  swim  than  now  do,  and 
therefore  the  deaths  by  drowning  would 
be  considerably  less.  So  that  a  not  in- 
considerable portion  of  the  "water  mor- 
tality" must  be  attributed  to  the  smug 
hypocrisy  that  says:  "Thou  shalt  not" 
to  the  girl  who  attempts  to  clothe  herself 
for  swimming  in  a  manner  which  is  ap- 
propriate to  the  sport. 

That  which,  from  my  standpoint, 
makes  the  matter  so  peculiarly  exasper- 
ating is,  that  swimming  is  an  exercise  for 
which  woman  is  peculiarly  fitted  by  Na- 
ture. Her  bones  are  small,  and  as  a  rule, 
she  is  better  equipped  with  fleshy  and 
fatty  tissue  than  are  men.  All  this  is  in 
her  favor  as  far  as  flotation  is  concerned, 
which  is  an  important  matter  be  it 
known.  Then  too,  her  chest  capacity  is 
as  a  rule  good,  if  she  will  only  learn  to 
breathe  properly  from  the  abdomen  and 
not  in  the  way  that  she  is  usually  com- 
pelled to  by  reason  of  her  corsets.  Also, 
her  powers  of  endurance  are  generally 
excellent,  and,  lastly,  her  physical  con- 
formation is  such  that  when  unencumb- 
ered, she  goes  through  the  water  with 
ease  and  grace. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  why  women 
should  learn  to  become  good  swimmers  is, 
that  it  is  a  sport  which  makes  one  healthy 
and  beautiful  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  it  induces  a  "pretty" 
face,  but  it  goes  far  further  than  that, 
for  it  brings  about  a  grace  and  loveliness 
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of  form  which,  so  I  think,  no  other 
athletic  exercise  does.  Did  you  ever  see 
a  crack  swimmer  of  either  sex  who  did 
not  have  a  poise  that  was  most  attractive 
or  muscles  that  were  not  long  and  smooth 
and  a  skin  that  was  healthy  in  looks  and 
texture.  I  never  did.  All  this  is  saying 
nothing  about  the  health  and  virility 
which  go  with  these  things.  Then  too, 
swimming,  unlike  most  sports,  exercises 
every  muscle  and  exhilarates  the  action 
of  every  organ  of  the  body.  Then  there 
is  the  tonic  effect  of  the  water  on  the 
skin,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
sun-bath,  which  should  form  a  part  of 
every  well  regulated  "dip."  But  alas! 
prudery  calls  a  halt  on  much  of  this  and 
nullifies  the  good  which  results  from  it. 
In  Australia,  the  women  who  bathe, 
thanks  to  the  sensible  dress  which  they 
wear,  enjoy  the  caress  of  the  sun,  the 
touch  of  the  water  and  the  massage  of 
the  wind  on  their  skins,  with  but  little 
to  hinder.  But  here  and  in  Europe! 
Well  I  suppose  that  I've  said  enough  on 
that  point,  and  if  I  begin  again  I  shall 
not  stop  until  I  have  used  up  all  my 
available  space. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  do  more  than 
hint  at  some  of  the  things  that  are  essen- 
tial for  a  novice  to  learn  and  remember. 
Editorial  requirements  will  not  allow 
of  my  doing  more  than  this,  much  as  I 
should  like  to  talk  at  length  in  regard 
thereto.  But  this  I  would  like  to  say; 
don't  try  to  teach  yourself  to  swim.  If 
you  do,  you  will  be  pretty  sure  to  be 
clumsy  and  acquire  certain  bad  habits, 
which  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  rid 
yourself  of.  I  speak  more  particularly  of 
breathing  and  the  movements  of  the  legs. 
Let  your  first  lesson  be  taken  of  a  quali- 
fied teacher.  Not  everybody  who  says 
he  can  teach  swimming  can  do  so. 
Usually  there  is  a  tendency  to  "rush" 
the  pupil — to  try  and  make  her  learn  too 
much  in  too  short  a  time.  To  make  haste 
slowly,  is  one  of  the  first  lessons  of  the 
art,  and  the  teacher  who  forgets  this,  is 
liable  to  retard  rather  than  urge  the 
progress  of  the  novice. 

I  strongly  recommend  a  male  instead 
of  a  female  teacher.  Not  that  I  think 
that  the  former  are  as  a  rule  better 
equipped  or  more  clever  than  are  the 


latter,  but  for  all  that,  a  man  begets  a 
confidence  in  a  girl  where  the  water  is 
concerned,  that  is  not  always  in  evidence 
in  the  case  of  a  woman  teacher.  Don't 
go  in  for  fancy  swimming  or  fancy  strokes 
of  any  kind  until  you  have  mastered  the 
"breast-stroke."  This  stroke  is  the 
A  B  C  of  swimming  and  as  useful  to  the 
girl  who  learns  it,  as  the  alphabet  is  to 
her  in  a  literary  sense.  Once  mastered, 
other  strokes  will  follow.  Yet  before  she 
tries  to  get  the  "hang  of  others,"  she 
should  certainly  learn  to  float  and  swim 
on  her  back,  and  to  get  the  knack  of  the 
"flat-hand"  or  "shallow"  dive.  When 
she  has  conquered  the  mysteries  of  this 
trio  of  accomplishments,  she  will  be  pre- 
pared to  tackle  the  other  and  more  diffi- 
cult "stunts,"  including  the  strokes 
which  are  known  as  the  "under- arm- 
side  ;  over-arm-side ;  double-over-arm, 
or  trudgeon  and  so  on.  The  higher 
mysteries  of  diving  will  also  be  in  order 
as  will  the  various  feats  that  can  be  per- 
formed on  the  back  in  the  water  by 
the  experienced  swimmer. 

Always  swim  in  the  open  if  possible. 
Yet  the  artificial  "pool"  is  not  to  be 
despised  where  the  season  or  the  en- 
vironments do  not  allow  of  a  visit  to  the 
beach  or  river-side.  Then  too,  the  tank 
allows  one  to  keep  up  one's  practice  all  the 
year  round,  and  best  of  all,  it  permits  of 
that  freedom  of  dress  which  is  denied  by 
the  prudes  and  the  Puritans  to  the  girl 
who  bathes  in  public. 

If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  have  every 
school  house  equipped  with  "pools"  and 
swimming  should  be  made  compulsory 
along  with  other  studies ;  competent  in- 
structors being  employed  by  the  Boards 
of  Education.  Thus  would  the  nation 
profit  by  a  race  of  healthy  youngsters  of 
both  sexes,  swimming  would  be  as  com- 
mon as  walking  and  there  would  be  a 
notable  falling  off  in  the  number  of  those 
fatalities  which  we  now  call  "drowning 
accidents"  but  which  in  reality  are,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  due  to  the  fact  that 
women  especially  are  practically  de- 
barred from  learning  to  swim  by  reason 
of  the  garb  which  they  are  compelled  to 
wear  and  against  which,  I  call  on  every 
reader  of  Physical  Culture  to  em- 
phatically protest. 


Does  the  Heart  Circulate  the  Blood? 

A  STARTLING  VIEW  AS  TO   THE   POWER  THAT   CIR- 
CULATES   THE    BLOOD     THROUGHOUT    THE     BODY 

By  M.  J.  Rodermund,  M.  D. 

Here  is  a  very  unique  idea,  that  readers  will  at  least  find  interesting.  Dr.  Rodermund 
believes  that  the  power  that  rtms  the  human  machinery  is  taken  directly  from  the  air  we 
breathe,  that  it  is  the  oxygen  from  the  air  which  causes  the  blood  to  circulate  in  the  body, 
and  that  the  heart  is  nothing  more  than  a  pump  which  throws  the  blood  into  the  arteries. 
"With  all  our  pretenses,  many  of  the  functional  processes  of  the  body  are  still  a  mystery.  The 
theories  advocated  in  this  article,  it  appears  to  us,  are  worth  careful  investigation,  and  the 
doctor  plainly  indicates  how  experiments  may  be  made  with  a  view  of  proving  whether  or  not 
his  conclusions  are  accurate. 


THE  accepted  doctrine  that  the 
heart  is  a  pump  and  by  its  mus- 
cular contraction  and  of  the 
arteries  propels  the  blood 
throughout  the  body  is  erro- 
neous, absurd  and  an  abso- 
lute  physical  impossibility. 

The  human  body  has  often 
been  likened  to  a  machine, 
but  in  reality  it  is  a  machine 
shop,  full  of  machines,  each 
one  of  these  machines  hav- 
ing a  particular  duty  to  per- 
form. All  of  the  machines 
in  this  human  machine  shop 
are  kept  in  running  order 
and  linked  together  so  as  to 
run  by  one  center,  by  one 
power  or  force. 

To  oppose  a  doctrine  that 
has  been  one  of  the  main  pil- 
lars of  physiology,  one  which 
has  been  advocated  and  pro- 
mulgated by  illustrious  men 
for  centuries  past,  may  seem 
to  be  presumptuous,  and 
theories  so  advanced  have 
always  been  and,  as  medical 
history  will  show,  have 
nearly  always  met  strong 
opposition  until  the  ques- 
tion of  fact  involved  has 
been  forced  to  be  accepted 
by  the  medical  profession  by 
strong  public  sentiment. 
This  is  a  lasting  and  dis- 
graceful monument  the  pro- 
fession have  erected  for 
themselves. 

The  function  of  the  heart, 
of  propelling  the  blood,  is  to 


regulate,  to  distribute  it  to  and  purified. 


Main  branches  of  venous 
and  arterial  circulation.  The 
arteries  carry  the  purified 
blood  away  from  the  heart 
and  throughout  the  body, 
the  veins  return  the  blood 
that  has  become  crowded 
with  impurities  back  to  the 
the  heart,  from  whence  it  is 
pumped  through  the  lungs 


the  arteries  as  demanded,  and  not  to  cir- 
culate the  blood ;  otherwise,  its  functions 
would  be  chaos  instead  of  performing  its 
steady  life  work  just  as  the 
regulator  of  an  engine  regu- 
lates its  motion ;  although  a 
careful  engineer  will  keep  an 
extra  reserve  of  steam  that 
he  can  turn  on  at  will.  The 
machine  works  with  the 
same  evenness,  unless  the 
steam  gets  below  its  needed 
amount,  then  the  whole  ma- 
chinery begins  to  slacken. 
So  with  the  human  system; 
a  good  supply  of  reserve 
energy  should  be  kept  on 
hand  which,  if  allowed  to  go 
below  par  or  its  actual  need, 
will  give  a  sluggish  action  to 
the  human  machine,  when 
obstruction,  or  in  other 
words,  disease,  will  be  apt  to 
follow. 

Breathing  is  the  source  of 
all  circulation,  whether  it  be 
in  animal  life  or  vegetable 
life.  In  man  and  animals 
breathing  is  performed 
through  the  lungs,  except- 
ing fish,  which  breathe 
through  the  gills.  All  forms 
of  vegetable  life  breathe 
through  their  leaves,  the  cir- 
culation fluid  (sap)  being 
carried  from  rootlet  to  bud 
with  just  as  much  certainty, 
and  no  doubt  with  much 
more  force,  than  it  takes  to 
circulate  the  blood  in  a  hu- 
man being.  But  the  plant 
has  no  heart.     So  are  there 
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other  fluids  in  the  body  that  need  more 
force  to  circulate  them  than  the  blood 
requires,  yet  they  have  no  heart,  as  the 
lymphatic  and  glandular  systems. 

The  experiments  to  prove  that  the 
oxygen  from  the  air  is  the  element  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  blood  to  circu- 
late are  made  in  the  following  manner: 

Take  a  large  animal,  weighing  about 
three  to  seven  hundred  pounds,  first  giv- 
ing the  animal  an  anesthetic,  then  laying 
bare  and  open  to  examination  the  large 
blood  vessels  and  their  main  branches 
leading  from  the  heart  to  the  end  of  the 
toes,  hanging  the  animal  up  by  the  hind 
legs, then  ligating  both  of  thebloodvessels 
that  bring  blood  to  and  from  the  heart. 
This  completely  cuts  off  the  heart  from 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  below  the  dia- 
phragm, and  the  result  is  that  immediate- 
ly all  of  the  arteries  are  empty,  the 
blood  flowing  straight  upwards  for  four 
or  five  feet  through  the  fine  network  of 
capillaries. 

This  certainly  would  be  impossible  if 
the  heart  had  the  control,  or  anything  to 
do  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
This  demonstration  proves  beyond  a 
question  of  doubt  that  the  heart  does  not 
circulate  the  blood,  but  it  does  not  prove 
what  does  circulate  the  blood. 

The  animal  is  taken  down  and  placed 
upon  a  table,  the  arteries  being  com- 
pletely empty.  I  then  proceed  to  trans- 
fer the  blood  from  the  veins,  completely 
filling  the  arteries  with  this  venous  blood. 
The  blood  now  fails  to  circulate,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  force  is  used.  This  experi- 
ment demonstrates  that  the  muscles  of 
the  arteries  do  not  assist  in  circulating 
the  blood,  as  is  now  claimed. 

The  fine  network  of  the  capillaries 
between  the  veins  and  arteries  is  very 
complicated,  but  under  the  microscope 
the  blood  corpuscles  can  be  seen  to  pass 
in  and  out  through  these  minute  vessels. 
Yet  these  minute  blood  corpuscles  seem 
to  know  their  business  and  keep  on  nour- 
ishing the  body,  whether  we  understand 
their  exact  business  methods  or  not. 
This  process  of  the  blood  going  on  in  the 
capillaries  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  na- 
ture's handiwork,  and  some  day  may  be 
better  understood.  For  practical  pur- 
poses, however,  it  is  of  little  importance; 
but  that  the  blood  cannot  circulate  in  the 


body  without  attractive  or  electrical 
force,  is  of  great  importance.  By  empty- 
ing the  arteries  of  the  venous  blood  with 
which  I  had  filled  them,  and  by  remov- 
ing my  ligature  near  the  heart,  the 
arterial  blood  continues  its  normal  flow 
from  the  lungs  through  the  heart,  and  the 
circulation  is  again  complete.  When  I 
compelled  the  animal  to  breathe  impure 
air  (artificially),  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  would  become  less  forcible  and 
sluggish.  It  also  became  darker.  This  is 
due  to  impurities  (carbon  dioxide)  re- 
tained in  the  blood,  and  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient oxygen. 

Yet,  I  will  prove  to  the  reader  that, 
when  I  explain  what  I  deem  a  much 
more  important  discovery,  that  these  im- 
purities were  not  taken  into  the  blood 
from  the  impure  air,  but  that  the  breath- 
ing of  impure  air  containing  poor  quality 
or  quantity  of  oxygen  causes  the  reten- 
tion of  the  impurities  in  the  blood  that 
are  eliminated  by  the  lungs  and  other  or- 
gans when  breathing  air  of  good  quality. 

These  experiments  positively  refute 
the  assumption  made  by  physiologists 
that  the  heart  and  muscular  contraction 
of  the  arteries  cause  the  blood  to  circu- 
late in  the  body.  They  also  prove  that 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  governed 
by  the  law  of  attraction,  affinity,  elec- 
tricity, or  call  it  what  you  will. 

I  will  give  a  few  inductive  reasons,  and 
show  how  nicely  they  harmonize  with  the 
above  demonstration,  but  have  hitherto 
been  unexplainable.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  fetal  circulation  before  any  real  heart 
exists,  and  especially  the  circulation 
from  the  placenta  (afterbirth)  to  the 
child  in  utero.  In  fact,  it  was  the  obser- 
vation of  the  fetal  circulation  which  gave 
me  my  first  thought,  and  it  was  the 
nucleus  which  formed  for  me  the  theory 
that  the  circulation  was  caused  by  an 
electric  or  attractive  force. 

Then  we  have  the  fluids  circulating 
through  the  glandular  and  lymphatic 
systems  without  a  heart. 

Another  example  is  the  sap  circulating 
in  a  tree  which  has  no  heart  to  pump  it. 

It  proves  why  we  feel  so  loggy  and 
sluggish  in  muggy  and  hot  weather,  and 
immediately  begin  to  feel  brisk  and  ex- 
hilarating in  a  cool  breeze.  This  is  due 
to  the  difference  between  the  quality  and 
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the  quantity  of  oxygen  of  the  air  per 
volume,  the  result  of  the  expanding  and 
contraction  of  the  air  by  heat  and  cold. 

The  very  size  of  the  heart  itself  refutes 
the  idea  that  it  could  accomplish  such  a 
heroic  task  as  circulating  the  blood  as,  all 
other  things  equal,  size  is  a  measure  of 
power.  Think  of  a  two  hundred  pound 
man  sitting  between  board  and  bone,  and 
you  will  readily  see  the  impossibility  of 
the  blood  being  able  to  circulate  if  it  had 
not  a  powerful  attractive  force. 

The  reader  can  plainly  see  that  I  have 
not  presented  a  theory.  I  have  simply 
explained  what  most  any  one  with  a  little 
practice  can  demonstrate  for  himself 
upon  a  living  animal. 

A  little  reflection  will  make  it  appear 
plain  that  no  machinery  would  stand  the 
terrible  strain  that  it  would  take  by  an 
organ  to  pump  the  blood  throughout  the 
body.  Nature  has  provided  a  more 
rational  means — one  not  so  liable  to  de- 
generate, as  well  as  not  contradicted  by 
every  law  of  nature. 

These  facts  just  reverse  our  present 
opinions  and  beliefs  as  to  the  cause  of  dis- 
ease. I  will  just  give  one  little  illustra- 
tion. Our  soldiers  at  Chickamauga  Park 
during  the  war  with  Spain  were  com- 
posed of  about  fifty  thousand  of  the 
physical  cream  of  our  young  manhood, 
selected  from  all  over  the  country. 
General  Alger  was  given  the  blame  of 
furnishing  these  soldiers  with  poor  and 
adulterated  foods,  and  to  this,  it  was  said 
all  the  blame  for  the  terrible  amount  of 
sickness  among  those  strong  and  healthy 
men  was  due.  Yet,  there  would  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  these  very  men  were  placed 
under  similar  conditions  in  Northern 
Wisconsin  and  given  the  same  food,  they 
would  generally  he  healthy  and  flourish, 
for  the  identical  same  reason  that  feed- 
ing a  stove  or  furnace  with  good  fuel,  but 
not  receiving  the  necessary  amount  of 
oxygen  to  burn  it  up,  the  fire  would  be 
poor  and  produce  much  more  smoke, 
ashes  and  clinkers.  These  soldiers  being 
taken  away  from  a  colder  climate  to 
which  their  system  was  adapted  and  be- 
ing placed  in  this  sudden  warm  atmos- 
phere, the  sudden  change  would  have 
about  the  same  effect  upon  the  human 
furnace  as  it  would  upon  an  artificial 
one. 


Another  point  that  demonstrates  posi- 
tively that  the  heart  is  not  the  real  pro- 
pelling power  of  the  blood  is  the -fact, 
known  to  the  ancients,  that  after  death 
the  arteries  are  empty.  It  was  from  this 
phenomenon  that  the  belief  arose  that 
the  arteries  contained  no  blood,  but  that 
they  contained  air,  hence  the  name 
artery,  which  means  air  pipe.  Now,  if 
the  heart  were  a  pump,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  arteries  to  be  empty  after 
death,  for  when  a  pump  ceases  to  do  its 
work  the  fluid  pumped  would  cease  to 
flow,  especially  straight  upwards,  con- 
sequently the  blood  would  remain  in  the 
arterial  system. 

To  make  it  as  clear  as  the  noon  day  sun 
that  the  heart  does  not  circulate  the 
blood  is  an  experiment  made  by  taking 
a  fluid,  injecting  it  into  the  arteries  after 
they  have  been  allowed  to  empty  them- 
selves. You  can  use  all  of  the  force  possi- 
ble, yes,  ten  times  as  much  as  the  heart 
can  supply,  and  you  can  send  the  fluid 
only  to  the  end  of  the  arteries.  Enough 
force  can  be  used  to  rupture  the  arteries, 
but  the  fluid  cannot  be  carried  into  the 
veins,  but  some  will  gradually  pass 
through  these  minute  blood  vessels. 
There  must  be  a  positive  and  a  negative ; 
this  is  the  law  that  governs  universal 
nature,  which  includes  the  human  body. 
To  make  it  more  clear,  the  veins  contain 
venous  or  impure  or  negative  blood,  due 
to  the  oxygen  consumed  in  combustion 
and  nourishing  process ;  and  the  arteries 
pure,  arterial  or  positive  blood,  and  these 
as  well  as  the  tissues  have  an  attraction 
for  each  other  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
blood  passing  readily  and  quickly  from 
the  arteries  into  the  veins.  This  experi- 
ment alone  is  all  that  would  be  necessary 
to  forever  brand  the  old  theory  as  posi- 
tively wrong. 

Is  not  this  problem  plain  as  well  as 
simple,  that  it  is  the  oxygen  from  the  air 
that  we  breathe  that  creates  the  proper 
conditions  to  circulate  the  blood  and  not 
the  muscular  contraction  of  the  heart? 
And  this  force  is  not  like  dynamic  pres- 
sure, which  would  strain  or  even  burst 
the  heart  while  the  other  works  on  a 
different  principle — that  of  mutual  an- 
tagonism and  not  of  pressure. 

To  know  the  real  power  that  propels 
the  blood  is  of  more  value  and  import- 
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ance  to  all  human  beings  and  all  those 
yet  to  be  born  than  any  physiological 
question  brought  out  for  centuries.  It  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  physician  in 
the  information  it  gives  in  understanding 
the  cause  and  in  diagnosing  and  treat- 
ing diseases.  It  tells  him  that  the  old 
theories  are  wrong  and  that  he  must 
look  to  the  physical  law  of  balance  and 
proportion  between  the  internal  or 
bodily  and  external  elements  and  forces 
for  the  cause  of  all  diseases,  such  as 
typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox, 
etc.  It  tells  how  typhoid  fever  and  like 
conditions  are  often  brought  about  by 
the  person  going  around  full  of  grief, 
down-hearted,  letting  his  head  hang,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  taking  a  full  breath  to 
send  the  blood  bounding  through  the 
capillaries  and  gradually  choking  up  the 
fires  of  life.  It  is  almost  impossible  to- 
keep  up  the  blues  if  you  keep  the  normal 
blood  bounding  through  the  system  by 
filling  the  lungs  full  at  every  breath  with 
pure  air.  It  also  tells  us  why  the  people 
in  hot  climates  (where  heat  expands  the 
air,  hence  contains  less  oxygen  per  vol- 
ume), get  lazy  and  indolent.  This  well- 
known  fact  would  indicate  not  only  that 
every  physiological  fact  goes  to  show 
that  energy  or  nervous  force  is  mainly 
created  in  the  process  of  combustion  and 
should  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
blood  being  charged  properly  with  pure 
air  so  as  to  keep  up  the  functions  of  the 
body  normally,  which  is  health. 

Everything  in  the  universe  is  governed 
by  what  is  differently  called  power, 
energy,  force,  electricity,  affinity,  attrac- 
tion, etc.  The  earth,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  are  so  accurate  in  their  movements 
that  time  is  entirely  measured  by  them — 
each  and  every  one  is  entirely  depen- 
dent and  related  to  one  another.  Man 
himself  is  dependent,  related  and  united 
to  them. 

There  is  one  thought  that  I  would  like 
to  indelibly  impress  upon  every  human 
mind,  and  it  is  this,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  all  the  Creator's  laws  but  what  is 
especially  arranged  for  the  pleasure, 
health,  and  happiness  of  every  human 
being,  and  that  it  is  our  own  fault, 
through  our  neglect  and  false  education, 
that  humanity  is  deteriorating  in  her  con- 
stitution and  that  she  is  suffering  and 


afflicted  with  the  untold  misery  in  her 
midst.  It  is  not  due  so  much  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  human  being  regarding 
these  laws  of  nature ;  this  truth  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  all  animals,  the 
savages  and  the  Indians  are  afflicted 
with  very  little  sickness  in  proportion  to 
ourselves;  but  it  is  due  to  the  false  con- 
ditions created  by  themselves,  through 
false  ideas  and  notions  created  by  our 
own  intellect,  while  if  we  should  follow 
our  instinct  like  the  animal  we  should 
suffer  as  little  as  they  do. 

There  is  no  organ  in  the  body  and  no 
element  taken  into  the  body  that  has  as 
much  influence,  directly  and  indirectly, 
upon  our  health  and  upon  the  disease  we 
are  tortured  with  as  the  neglect  or  proper 
use  of  the  lungs  and  air  and  the  taking  of 
the  proper  kind  of  food  and  proper 
quantity.  Why  is  this  so?  We  know 
that  the  system  is  continually  burning 
used  up  tissues  of  the  body,  which  must 
be  carried  off  by  the  different  organs ;  we 
also  know  that  oxygen  is  the  element 
that  burns;  when  this  element  is  fur- 
nished in  less  than  the  needed  quantity 
this  process  of  combustion  or  burning  in 
the  system  cannot  be  good,  just  as  the 
fire  in  your  stove  will  not  be  good  if  you 
do  not  have  oxygen  enough  in  the  air. 
You  not  only  have  a  poor  fire  but  you 
have  more  clinkers  and  ashes  than  if  you 
had  a  good  fire  and  the  clinkers  and 
ashes  will  soon  clog  up  the  stove  so  that 
you  have  a  poor  fire  in  spite  of  your 
efforts,  good  air  or  not.  So  with  the  sys- 
tem ;  if  your  lungs  do  not  furnish  plenty 
of  this  oxygen  to  burn  up  the  fuel  which 
is  needed  you  have  a  poor  fire  and  poor 
nourishment  to  the  body,  but  causing 
more  clinkers  and  ashes  to  accumulate  in 
the  system.  You  may  think  it  is  pecu- 
liar reasoning  to  compare  the  body  with 
a  stove;  it  is  not  only  a  fair  comparison, 
but  they  are  identically  alike  with  this 
difference,  that  the  fire  burns  the  carbon 
in  the  wood  and  coal  for  heat  and  the  re- 
mainder goes  to  smoke  and  ashes,  while 
the  human  system  burns  up  the  carbon 
in  the  food  to  furnish  the  heat  of  the  body 
and  create  energy;  so  far  they  are  alike, 
but  the  food  of  man  contains  other  ele- 
ments which  the  body  uses  to  nourish  it ; 
the  rest  is  smoke  and  ashes  and  is  carried 
off  by  the  lungs,  skin,  kidneys,  etc. 


Some  Facts  About  Walking 

SOME    INTERESTING    AND    INSTRUCTIVE     HINTS 
REGARDING  THIS  VITALITY  BUILDING  EXERCISE 

By  Alvin  B.  Kuhn 

"Walking  is  the  best  of  all  exercises,  Yott  cannot  enjoy  the  highest  degree  of  physical 
rigor  without  it.  The  writer  of  the  following  article  has  a  few  practical  hints  that  will  un- 
luestionably  be  found  of  interest. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


SO  many  and  so  undoubted  are  the 
benefits  of  walking  that,  as  a  form 
of  exercise,  it  has  won  a  secure  and 
>rominent  place  in  all  advanced  systems 
lof  health  culture.  The  physiologies  have 
llong  declared  it  to  be  "  the  best  of  all  ex- 
ercises,' '  and  certainly  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  another  mode  of  bodily  exercise 
that,  for  the  maintenance  and  promotion 
of  normal  health,  could  seriously 
dispute  its  right  to  such  high  praise.  But 
its  advantages  have  been  so  well  set  forth 
in  various  articles  in  this  magazine  here- 
tofore that  an  ex- 
tended enumera- 
tion of  them  is  not 
called  for  here.  I 
have  thought, how- 
ever, that  physical 
culturists  might  be 
interested  in  two  or 
three  phases  of  the 
subject  that  were 
brought  to  my  no- 
tice during  some 
recentobservations 
of  my  own  manner 
of  walking — obser- 
vations that  grew 
out  of  an  attempt 
to  remedy  a  long- 
standing physical 
imperfection. 

As  a  result  main- 
ly of  some  eight 
years'  service  at 
the  typewriter,  I 
had  contracted  a 
lesion  of  the  spinal 
vertebrae  between 
the  shoulders,  that 
always  grew  pain- 
ful during  an  ex- 
tended walk.     The 


Easy  stride  with  body  erect  and  chin  drawn 
well  down  on  chest.  Nature's  method  of 
maintaining  restful  poise  in  walking. 


circulation  to  the  arms  was  then  so  re- 
stricted that,  if  the  weather  were  at  all 
cold,  my  fingers  would  in  a  very  short 
time  become  icy  and  almost  powerless. 
The  lesion  failed  to  mend  under  one  or 
two  methods  of  treatment,  and  my  de- 
light in  pedestrianism,  formerly  quite 
keen,  gave  place  to  a  growing  dread  of 
its  invariable  effects.  But  some  time  ago 
I  began  to  study  closely  my  gait  and 
carriage,  arguing  that  there  must  be 
some  close  connection,  probably  of  cause 
and  effect,  between  these  and  the  at- 
tendant pain.  It 
was  during  this 
course  of  scrutiny 
and  experimenta- 
tion that  the  facts 
about  which  I  wish 
to  speak  were 
brought  to  notice. 
Formerly,  when- 
ever I  chanced  to 
think  of  it  while 
walking,  I  had  en- 
deavored to  carry 
my  body  erect. 
But  on  one  occa- 
sion, happening  to 
catch  sight  of  my 
shadow  while  I  was 
supposedly  walk- 
ing erect,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  note  how 
stooped  my  pos- 
ture still  was.  The 
conclusion  forcibly 
pressed  itself  upon 
me,  that  the  undue 
strain  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  spi- 
nal muscles  during 
a  walk — the  cause 
of  the  pain — must 
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be  attributable  to  an  unnatural,  unbal- 
anced poise  of  the  head,  shoulders  and  up- 
per back.  It  seemed  logical  to  my  mind 
that,  as  I- did  not  in  walking  actively  use 
the  muscles  lying  between  the  shoulders, 
there  was  no  just  reason  why  they  should 
tire,  unless  subjected  to  some  strain  in 
maintaining  an  unbalanced  posture. 
And  with  this  verdict  in  mind,  I  turned 
again  to  scrutinize  myself  and  was  a 
second  time  surprised  and  shocked  to 
note  how  under  a  tension  I  was  carrying 
myself.  I  found  that  unwittingly,  in  the 
effort  to  keep  my  shoulders  in  proper 
position,  I  had  been  holding  them  strenu- 
ously back  and  up,  instead  of  back  and 
down,  that  my  head  had  likewise  been  set 
in  a  rigid  position  which  constantly  in- 
volved no  slight  strain  upon  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  that  in 
reality  I  had  not  thrown  any  part  of  my 
upper  body  back  far  enough  to  enable  it 
to  rest  its  weight  upon  the  pelvis  or  lower 
spine  in  perfect  equilibrium.  The  result 
was  that  I  had  not  only  been  expending 
the  necessary  amount  of  energy  in  mere 
propulsion,  but  was  subjecting  other 
whole  sets  of  muscles  that  ought  to  have 
been  relaxed  and  at  rest  to  a  severe 
energy- draining  process. 
Having  found  the  trou- 
ble, I  proceeded  to  remedy 
it.  On  my  next  walk,  I 
first  straightened  myself  to 
a  posture  that  was  erect, 
and  then  relaxed  all  those 
shoulder,  neck  and  back 
muscles  that  I  had  formerly 
held  so  tense,  adjusting  my 
carriage  until,  as  nearly  as 
was  possible  after  so  long 
an  abnormality,  my  whole 
upper  frame  sat  restfully 
upon  its  natural  basis.  The 
grateful  sense  of  ease  and 
restfulness  which  ensued 
abundantly  corroborated 
my  judgment  as  to  the 
former  incorrectness  of  my 
attitude,  and  was  in  itself 
the  indication  and  proof 
that  my  present  one  was 
right.  It  required  almost 
ceaseless  attention  to  keep 


constant  practice  has  made  it  ever  more 
habitual  and  easy.  The  body,  long  in- 
ured to  wrong  customs,  does  not  so 
readily  reassert  its  full  native  grace. 

I  paid  some  attention  likewise  to  my 
stride,  and  found  both  that  the  speed 
could  be  increased  and  a  certain  rhyth- 
mic swing,  that  lent  a  zest  to  the  ex- 
ercise, imparted  to  the  gait,  by  a  slight 
alternate  turning  of  the  body  from  side 
to  side  at  the  hips,  in  such  a  way  that  at 
each  step  the  pivot  from  which  the  leg 
swung  as  it  reached  forward  would  itself 
be  advanced  an  inch  or  two,  thus  adding 
to  the  length  of  the  step  without  entail- 
ing increased  exertion.  In  fact,  when  in 
the  swing  of  this  movement,  the  legs 
seemed  almost  to  stride  along  without 
any  voluntary  propulsion  whatever,  by  a 
kind  of  harmonious  automatism,  and 
felt  capable  of  an  indefinite  performance. 
But  I  was  yet  to  discover  a  most  start- 
ling fact — startling  both  because,  after  I 
had  become  familiar  with  it,  it  seemed  so 
natural  and  inevitable,  and  because,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  had 
missed  it  for  so  long.  It  transpired  when 
I  had  thrown  back  my  head  and  should- 
ers into  their  natural  restful  poise  and 
completely  relaxed  all  their 
muscles.  Keeping  my  chin 
well  down  and  in,  I  no 
sooner  fell  into  my  new 
rhythmic  swing  than  my 
head  began  to  nod,  or  bob, 
as  one  might  not  inaptly 
term  it,  slightly  up  and 
down,  like  a  horse's  when 
not  checkreined.  Aston- 
ished by  so  singular  a 
development,  I  yet  caught 
on  the  instant  a  revela- 
tion of  the  truth  that  na- 
ture, if  not  perverted,  tends 
to  hold — almost  to  pull 
— the  head  splendidly  erect, 
with  the  chin  well  under. 
For  the  movement  was  a 
sort  of  tugging  at  the  neck, 
best  described  by  likening 
it  to  a  repeated  effort 
which  one  might  make  to 
stretch  the  back  of  his  neck 
and     head     upward.       It 


I 


from  slipping  back  into  the  neck^ndSoald^r^moment  seemed  to  be  pulling  one 
previous    distortions;    but  of  planting  foot  forward*  evermore  and  more  erect. 
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It  was  not  difficult  to  determine 
the  reason  for  this  unexpected  out- 
come of  my  experimenting.  Here- 
tofore I  had  been  holding  my  head 
in  a  false  pose  by  a  constant,  if  uncon- 
scious, tension,  and  of  course  it  stayed 
where  it  was  held.  Now,  released  from 
all  tension,  it  was  for  the  first  time  able 
to  permit  nature  to  look  after  herself 
(which  she  is  ever  more  ready  to  do  than 
we  are  ready  to  believe) .  And  my  head- 
bobbing  was  simply  nature's  rhythmic 
method  of  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of 
the  body,  rhythmically  disturbed  at  each 
step.  There  was  nothing  odd  or  ungainly 
in  the  motion.  In  fact  it  was  scarcely 
perceptible  to  others,  or,  if  noticeable  at 
all.  it  doubtless  was  merged  so  fittingly 
with  the  whole  general  movement  of  my 
walk  that  it  was  not  felt  to  be  a  separate 
peculiarity.  If  this  custom  were  uni- 
versally practiced  there  would  be  no 
more  oddity  or  unnaturalness  about  it 
than  there  now  is  about  the  same  move- 
ment in  the  horse.  As  I  continued  to  put 
the  method  into  practice  I  realized  more 
and  more  how  large  a  portion  it  contri- 
buted to  the  sum  of  the  benefit  derived 
from  walking.  As  a  corrective  of  stoop- 
ing I  can  conceive  of  no  better  instru- 
mentality than  this,  of  merely  letting  na- 
ture have  the  chance  to  do  what  she  is 
endlessly  eager  to  do — keep  you 
straight! 

I  thought  that  with  this  discovery  I 
had  achieved  the  final  triumph  in  master- 
ing the  art  of  walking.  But  there  was 
one  more  step  to  be  taken.  And  it  might 
be  stated  here  that  the  fact  which  next 
broke  in  upon  my  intelligence,  as  con- 
stituting the  crowning  and  essentially 
vital  element  of  it  all,  holds  the  same 
prime  relation  to  all  other  forms  of  exer- 
cise— yes,  to  all  forms  of  human  activity. 
It  was  the  mind's  share  of  the  exercise.  I 
knew  that  walking  ought  to  be  enjoyed. 
So  I  set  my  mind  in  an  attitude  to  re- 
ceive whatever  pleasurable  sensations 
might  proceed  from  the  exertion,  and  was 
rewarded  even  more  generously  than  I 
had  anticipated.  It  was  necessary  to 
bring  the  mind  to  a  pretty  close  atten- 
tion to  the  bodily  motion ;  to  let  it  swing 
with  the  legs,  so  to  speak;  to  think  of 
and  feel  the  sense  of  physical  exertion — ■ 
in  a  word,  to  infuse  the  mind  thoroughly 


into  the  process,  before  the  happy  result 
came.  But  when  I  had  made  the  effort 
one  sunny  morning  while  trudging  over 
a  country  road,  there  came  a  keen  sen- 
sation of  muscular  delight  thrilling 
through  my  entire  system.  I  had  struck 
the  note  that  rendered  walking  a  har- 
mony, mind  blending  with  muscle  in  the 
process.  In  this  as  in  all  else  it  was 
necessary  to  pour  "the  heart  into  the 
work."  The  thoughts  dare  not  be  too 
abstracted,  too  far  withdrawn  from  the 
bodily  action.  And  it  is  this  fact  that 
throws  light  upon  the  so  frequent  failure 
of  busy  city  folk  to  derive  either  pleasure 
or  profit  from  "walking  for  health." 
They  do  not  rid  their  minds  of  the  custo- 
mary burden  of  business  or  other  inter- 
ests that  engross  them,  and  consequently 
are  unable  to  enter  with  any  spirit  into 
the  exercise.  The  mind  must  be  care- 
free and  keenly  set  to  enjoy  the  exertion. 
From  this  phase  of  the  subject  walking 
gains  another  point  of  usefulness; — it 
becomes  a  valuable  means  of  escaping 
from  depressing  states  of  mind,  by  ab- 
sorbing the  attention  in  healthful  phys- 
cal  sensations. 

It  might  be  interesting,  as  a  final  point, 
to  ascertain  how  far  walking  in  common 
with  all  other  bodily  movements,  is 
affected  by,  and  becomes  an  index  of, 
force  of  character.  Purity  of  thought 
and  act,  high  ideals,  with  sincere  and 
steady  effort  to  realize  them,  general 
earnestness  and  energy  of  right  purpose 
in  life,  will,  as  part  of  their  tonic  exhilara- 
tion of  the  entire  physical  man,  be  found 
to  make  themselves  manifest  in  the 
walk,  in  a  vigorous  decisive  stride,  erect 
carriage  and  a  buoyant,  elastic  tread.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  attribute  these 
characteristics,  even  in  imagination,  to 
the  walk  of  a  culprit. 

Since  adopting  these  more  natural 
methods,  walking  has  become  again  the 
delightful  exercise  is  used  to  be.  More- 
over, the  lesion  between  my  shoulders 
has  practically  ceased  to  annoy  me  even 
on  my  longest  tramps.  And  branching 
forth  from  these  main  and  immediate 
benefits,  have  come  a  score  of  other  at- 
tendant or  consequent  good  results, 
almost  any  one  of  which  would  have 
compensated  for  the  pains  necessary  to 
effect  the  transformation. 


The  Crime  of  Coddling 

THE  RESULTS  OF  A  HOTHOUSE  MODE  OF  LIFE  ARE  WEAKNESS 
AND  THE  DEVITALIZATION  OF  BODY,  BRAIN  AND  CHARACTER 

By  Harry  G.  Hedden 

Love,  so-called,  has  prematurely  opened  yawning  graves  for  millions  of  human  beings! 
Sympathy  is  all  right  in  its  place,  but  an  affection  which  follows  the  policy  of  shielding  one  fronf 
every  effort  or  possible  unpleasantness  is  disastrous  to  the  building  of  the  hardy  physique 
and  force  of  character  essential  to  the  success  and  happiness  for  which  every  one  is  striving] 
The  development  of  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  right  sort  can  never  be  accomplished 
through  coddling.  In  the  article  which  follows,  the  author  makes  some  noteworthy  state-| 
ments  on  this  subject. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


NE  of  the  most  pernici- 
ous products  of  per- 
version, one  of  the 
greatest  curses  of 
modern  civilization, 
one  of  the  manifest 
causes  of  degeneracy, 
is  the  crime  of  cod- 
dling. Yes,  coddling  is 
a  crime ;  and  coddling 
is  a  cause  of  crime. 
Coddling  tends  to 
hinder  the  development  of  both  body  and 
mind,  to  weaken  the  will,  to  demoralize 
natural  instincts  and  emotions,  to  des- 
troy self-control,  to  create  selfish  and  un- 
worthy ambitions,  to  lead  to  monstrous 
excesses,  and  to  produce  deformity,  dis- 
ease, and  degradation.  Its  blighting 
influences  often  begin  at  the  hour  of  birth, 
and  continue  until  the  last  breath  of  life. 
Children  are  fondled  and  bundled, 
candied  and  coddled,  and  soaked  with 
soothing  syrup,  until  they  are  miserable 
creatures  of  appetite  and  impulse,  of 
peevishness  and  perversion.  They  can- 
not tell  whether  they  are  hungry  or 
sleepy,  whether  they  need  rest  or  exer- 
cise, whether  they  want  to  crow  for  con- 
densed milk  or  cry  for  Castoria.  They 
are  not  given  a  chance  to  live  normally, 
a  chance  to  grow  as  they  ought  to  grow, 
a  chance  to  develop  naturally  into  strong, 
properly  poised,  intelligent  and  pure 
manhood  and  womanhood.  With  bodies 
weakened,  with  organs  disordered,  with 
normal  appetites  grossly  perverted,  with 
natural  affections  and  impulses  pam- 
pered and  poisoned,  these  innocent  off- 
spring are  surely  deserving  of  pity.  So 
are  their  ignorant  parents. 
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A  person  who  has  been  petted,  pam- 
pered, and  perverted  by  unrestrained  in- 
dulgence of  every  appetite  and  passion 
finds  but  little  true  happiness  in  this 
world  of  wickedness  and  woe.  He  is 
constantly  getting  hurt.  He  is  always  in 
misery,  eternally  in  trouble.  Nobody  ap- 
preciates him;  everybody  abuses  him. 
His  feelings  are  like  an  arm  rendered 
painfully  sensitive  by  vaccination;  the 
slightest  bump  causes  extreme  agony. 
To  the  rest  of  humanity,  too,  such  an  un- 
fortunate person  is  about  as  useful  as  is 
the  helpless  arm  to  the  victim  of  vac- 
cination. 

Is  it  not  a  crime  for  a  person  thus  to 
render  himself  unhappy  and  useless?  Is 
it  not  a  far  greater  crime  for  parents  to 
bring  a  child  into  such  a  deplorable  state 
of  degeneracy? 

Let  us  study  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
people  thus  grievously  wrong  man, 
grossly  insult  Nature,  and  sin  against 
God.  To  be  sure,  a  great  many  of  these 
erring  people  mean  well.  It  would  be 
very  unkind  to  accuse  all  of  them  of 
sinning  intentionally;  but  it  is  not  un- 
kind, surely,  to  remind  them  that  they 
are  sinning,  though  sinning  ignorantly. 
The  mere  fact  that  they  mean  well  does 
not  prevent  the  serious  consequences  of 
their  sinning.  Many  of  the  most  mon- 
strous crimes  of  all  the  ages  have  been 
committed  by  people  who  meant  well, 
and  who  meant  well  with  intense  earn- 
estness and  enthusiasm.  It  is  both  un- 
fair and  foolish  to  abuse  a  person  for 
doing  wrong  when  he  thinks  he  is  doing 
right ;  but  it  is  both  sensible  and  fair  to 
point  out  to  such  a  person  that  he  is 
making  the  terrible  mistake  of  doing  just 
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the  opposite  of  what  he  wants  to  do  and 
of  what  he  thinks  he  is  doing. 

The  Prince  of  Pickledom  advertises 
with  intense  enthusiasm  his  ' '  fifty-seven 
varieties."  The  abnormal  taste  of  the 
depraved  public  demands  about  fifty- 
seven  thousand  and  fifty-seven  varieties 
of  the  spice  of  perversion  to  pander  its  in- 
satiable desire  for  stimulation. 

No,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  in 
this  screed  all  the  numerous  and  various 
forms  of  this  evil  of  coddling.  I  fancy 
that  the  Editor  would  not  wish  to  pub- 
lish a  lengthy  installment  of  such  an 
article  in  every  issue  of  Physical  Cul- 
ture for  the  next  year  or  two.  Neither 
shall  I  endeavor  even  to  mention  all  the 
kinds  of  coddling  that  are  fashionable 
to-day.  I  shall,  however,  try  to  set  forth 
in  a  suggestive  way,  several  of  the  most 
commonplace  forms  of  this  pernicious 
practice,  and  to  so  present  this  terrible 
plague  as  to  induce  every  reader  to  ex- 
amine himself  carefully  in  an  earnest 
effort  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  is 
infected. 

People  coddle  themselves  with  exces- 
sive and  extravagant  clothing.  They 
dress  not  for  protection,  for  comfort,  or 
for  health,  but  for  display,  for  style,  and 
for  pleasing  sensations.  This  dressing 
for  display  affords  a  marvelous  display 
of  cerebral  poverty.  This  dressing  for 
style  strongly  suggests  that  sense  is  not 
stylish.  This  dressing  for  pleasing  sen- 
sations tends  to  create  sensations  highly 
pleasing  to  Satan  Bundling  tends  to 
weaken  the  body's  natural  power  to  re- 
sist cold  and  to  adjust  itself  to  changes  of 
temperature,  to  interfere  with  the  nor- 
mal working  of  the  excretory  function  of 
the  skin,  and  to  produce  general  weak- 
ness and  abnormal  desires.  Unnatural, 
unhealthful  customs  of  dress  are  im- 
moral and  abominable. 

The  science  of  heating  is  a  very  inter- 
esting study;  so  is  the  senselessness  of 
heating.  Modern  methods  of  heating  are 
far  less  marvelous  than  the  modern  de- 
mand for  excessive  heating  is  monstrous. 
Many  heating  plants  are  praiseworthy 
products  of  engineering  skill;  many  hu- 
man house-plants  are  pity-worthy  pro- 
ducts of  demoralizing  nonsense.  The 
power  of  these  heating  plants  to  generate 
heat  is  admirable ;  their  tendency  to  de- 


generate humanity  is  deplorable.  Au- 
thorities upon  hygiene  tell  us  that  it  is 
wise  to  keep  the  temperature  of  a  house 
between  sixty-five  and  seventy  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  For  your  geraniumized  in- 
dividual, however,  your  tender  plant  of 
tropical  habits,  a  far  higher  temperature 
is  necessary.  Dwellings,  offices,  stores, 
churches,  and  cars  must  all  have  a  tem- 
perature higher  than  French  heels,  the 
price  of  pedigreed  poodles,  or  the  heal- 
ing-power of  Peruna.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  hell  of  extreme 
heat  is  losing  its  terrors  for  those  accus- 
tomed to  the  soothing  and  stupifying 
sensations  of  the  temperature  of  the 
average  aristocratic  church. 

Along  with  this  fervent  longing  for 
weakening  warmth  is  that  foolish  fear  of 
fresh  air.  The  coddler  is  more  afraid  of  a 
draft  than  the  Czar  is  of  an  anarchist. 
Windows  and  doors  must  be  kept  closed 
in  winter  as  much  as  possible.  Storm- 
doors  and  storm-windows  must  be  put 
up.  Some  people  even  go  so  far  as  to 
stuff  up  all  the  creyices  they  can  possibly 
discover  by  their  highly  developed  sense 
of  draft-detecting,  and  then  further  in- 
sure themselves  against  having  their 
health  burglarized  by  treacherous  fresh 
air,  by  sleeping  between  two  feather  beds. 
It  is  too  bad  that  they  are  not  able  to 
hibernate  after  the  fashion  of  bears, 
woodchucks  and  snakes. 

One  of  the  worst  forms  and  effects  of 
coddling  is  muscular  inactivity.  This 
most  nearly  approaches  infinity  in  our 
cities,  where  civilization  is  supposed  to 
be  brushing  the  fringe  of  the  zenith. 
Carriages,  cabs,  cars,  and  automobiles 
are  all  contributing  liberally  toward  the 
evolution  of  man  out  of  the  low  stage  of  a 
walking  animal  and  into  that  higher  stage 
of  a  spiritual  being  floating  in  ether 
and  cigar-smoke.  Our  modern  business 
methods,  too,  are  almost  as  destructive 
to  the  development  of  a  healthy  body 
and  the  use  of  strong  muscles  as  they  are 
to  the  development  of  strong  character 
and  the  use  of  a  clear  conscience.  To  be 
sure,  the  gesticulating  and  vociferating 
necessary  in.  certain  lines  of  business 
(gambling  on  the  Board  of  Trade,  pulling 
political  wool  over  the  optics  of  the  pub- 
lic, etc.),  and  in  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain social  duties  established  hy  the  elite 
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(primping,  bowing,  displaying  clothes, 
gossipping,  gulping  booze,  giving  toasts, 
getting  divorces,  cheering  and  sniffling 
at  the  theatre,  swearing  at  servants, 
caressing  canines,  etc.),  call  forth  con- 
siderable muscular  activity  of  a  spas- 
modic nature ;  and  this  activity  tends  to 
add  to  the  life  of  the  social  whirler  a  few 
days  of  grace — or  disgrace.  The  average 
person,  however,  who  is  not  struggling 
with  might  of  muscle  to  roll  from  the 
path  of  life  the  huge  rocks  of  starvation, 
oppression,  disease,  and  despair,  does  not 
take  enough  muscular  exercise  to  call  for 
a  fourth  of  the  food  he  eats. 

A  most  dazzling  gem  in  civilization's 
coronet  of  coddling  is  the  ruby  of  glut- 
tony. Many  centuries  ago,  a  pessimistic 
poet  of  glorious  Greece  recklessly  philo- 
sophized thus:  "Far  more  people  die 
from  over-eating  than  from  lack  of  eat- 
ing. ' '  That  poet  wrote  those  words  years 
before  the  coming  of  Christ,  whose  life  of 
self-denial  church-going  gluttons  mock 
with  self-indulgence.  Even  Solomon, 
whose  wisdom  perhaps  consisted  at  least 
in  part  in  ability  to  learn  from  both  ob- 
servation and  experience,  uttered  power- 
ful condemnations  of  gluttony.  Still,  in 
this  glorious  twentieth  century,  this 
wonderful  age  of  enlightenment  sub- 
lime, we  seem  to  imagine  that  we  have 
discovered  something  "new  under  the 
sun" — the  fact  that  gluttony  is  a  virtue, 
a  saving  grace,  a  mark  of  progress  and 
of  piety.  Our  sentimental  sympathy 
prompts  us  to  furnish  free  soup  to  the 
starving  victim  of  deplorable  social  and 
industrial  conditions;  but  our  mind- 
muddling  gormandizing  prevents  us  from 
ceasing  to  support  the  pot-bellied  politi- 
cian, who  is  responsible  for  the  mon- 
strous oppression  which  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  an  honest  man  to  live. 
Yes,  we  in  whose  tombs  wisdom  will  be 
laid  to  rest  have  discovered  that  both  the 
poet  of  Greece  and  the  wise  man  of 
Israel  were  led  astray  by  the  winsome 
wiles  of  an  entrancing  imagination. 
Probably,  nevertheless,  if  that  philoso- 
phical poet  of  the  once  frugal  and  power- 
ful Greece  were  living  to-day,  uncon- 
taminated  by  our  civilization  of  wealth, 
luxury,  selfishness,  and  sensuality,  he 
would  be  sufficiently  reckless  and  pes- 
simistic to  write  those  same  words.    Per- 


haps, too,  if  that  wise  and  wealthy 
tyrant  of  the  once  hardy  Israel  were  still 
living,  with  all  the  wealth  and  wisdom- 
he  then  had  and  all  he  could  have  ac- 
cumulated in  these  twenty-eight  hun- 
dred years,  he  would  call  his  steno- 
grapher to  him  in  some  moment  of 
dyspeptic  despondency,  and  dictate  in  a 
tone  suggesting  deep  conviction,  "The 
drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to 
poverty."  The  glutton  is  guided  far 
more  by  belly  than  by  brain.  Gluttony 
is  a  monstrous  foe  of  self-control;  and 
self-control  is  one  of  the  most  vital  ele- 
ments of  character. 

This  nonsensical  practice  of  excessive 
and  stupid  eating  is  becoming  such  a 
prominent  factor  in  social  and  even 
religious  gatherings,  that  we  must  not  be 
seriously  surprised  if  we  some  day  find 
pious  followers  of  the  decrees  of  fashion 
serving  pork-sandwiches,  pickles,  and 
coffee  at  prayer  meeting.  A  lunch  is 
especially  appropriate  and  helpful  at  a 
missionary  meeting  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening.  It  tends  greatly  to  increase  our 
appreciation  of  the  dire  need  the  famine- 
stricken  heathen  are  suffering  for  Chris- 
tianity. 

Among  the  fashionably  foolish  of  the 
"fair  sex,"  the  Queen  of  Coddledom  is 
the  corset.  This  heavenly  invention  for 
the  angelizing  of  woman  surely  must  have 
come  from  inspiration.  It  is  about  as 
great  a  boon  to  the  woman  seeking 
physical  beauty  as  is  the  philanthropic 
Mrs.  Pinkham's  pearly-gate  preparation 
to  the  woman  seeking  physical  strength. 
Yes,  the  corset  is  a  wonderful  blessing  to 
womankind.  It  is  an  invention  made 
necessary  by  the  carlessness  of  the 
Creator,  who  didn't  take  time  to  consult 
a  Parisian  authority  upon  fashion  before 
He  made  woman  and  established  the 
laws  governing  the  form  and  develop- 
ment of  her  body.  The  corset  relieves 
woman  of  the  responsibility  of  living 
naturally,  and  eliminates  all  need  of 
anxiety  concerning  the  care  of  the  body 
and  the  development  of  a  perfect  form. 
The  corset  makes  a  woman  supremely 
beautiful — almost  as  beautiful  as  the 
devil's  dish-washer. 

A  philosophical  Kansas  farmer,  who 
evidently  has  more  natural  appreciation 
of  the  truly  beautiful  than  he  has  abnor- 
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mal  admiration  for  the  fashionably 
abominable,  one  time  remarked  to  me, 
"  Well,  sir,  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  tell 
which  causes  the  most  misery,  whiskey 
or  corsets."  However  that  may  be,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  the  corset,  in- 
fernal instrument  of  deformity,  ruiner  of 
health,  and  destroyer  of  womanhood,  is 
no  more  entitled  to  the  condoning  of 
Christian  civilization  than  is  the  bust  of 
Captain  Kidd  to  a  place  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Prudery  is  another  substitution  for 
sense.  Prudery  is  a  drug  which  dulls  the 
intellect  and  benumbs  the  conscience. 
It  causes  parents  to  shirk  the  sacred  re- 
sponsibility of  teaching  their  children  the 
most  important  truths  of  life,  and  to 
turn  over  to  the  devil  of  ignorance  and 
perversion  the  innocent  offspring  en- 
trusted to  their  care  by  a  God  of  purity 
and  wisdom.  This  reason- wrecking  curse 
makes  people  imagine  that  God  has  given 
to  mankind  a  power  too  vile  to  be  dis- 
cussed, studied,  understood,  or  intelli- 
gently used.  Prudery  thus  pictures  God 
as  a  God  of  vice  instead  of  a  God  of 
virtue.  Prudery  makes  the  human 
blood  blush  with  shame  for  visiting  all 
parts  of  that  foul  organism  known  as  the 
human  body.  Prudery  makes  Nature 
shed  bitter  tears  of  repentance  and  re- 
morse because  of  her  terrible  impurity. 
Prudery  is  a  favorite  tonic  of  those  dis- 
pensers of  (or  with)  justice  who  sentence 
a  pure  man  to  a  term  in  the  penitentiary 
for  striving  to  uplift  a  sin-enslaved  race. 
Yes,  prudery  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  a 
delightful  soothing  syrup  for  a  crying 
conscience.  It  is  a  brand  of  dope  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock,  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department — 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Hell. 

Another  one  of  the  expressions  and 
effects  of  this  abominable  sin  of  coddling 
is  immorality.  Whether  without  or 
within  the  bonds  of  marriage,  immorality 
is  immorality — and  immorality  is  one  of 
the  fruits  fostered  in  the  garden  of  self- 
indulgence.  Immorality  is  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  being  driven  by  perverted  pas- 
sion and  abnormal  impulse  instead  of 
being  led  by  natural  instinct  and  intelli- 
gent thinking. 

The  American  saloon,  the  pet  institu- 
tion of  the  Government  of  this  glorious 


land  of.  liberty  and  enlightenment,  is  a 
grand  monument  of  coddling.  The 
pandering  of  the  appetites  of  both  the 
oppressed  and  the  oppressors  is  one  cause 
of  the  saloon.  The  power  of  the  mon- 
strous priests  of  the  god  of  greed  is  an- 
other cause.  However  numerous  the 
causes  of  the  existence  of  the  saloon, 
back  of  all  these  causes  is  the  sin  of  sel- 
fish indulgence. 

Alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  and  all 
sorts  of  drugs  and  narcotics  are  em- 
ployed by  the  perverted  as  producers  of 
pleasing  sensations  or  as  substitutes  for 
natural  and  intelligent  use  of  the  physi- 
cal powers  with  which  Nature  has  en- 
dowed the  human  race.  If  this  depend- 
ing upon  drugs  to  do  the  work  of  the 
organs  God  has  given  us  is  not  a  mark  of 
degeneracy,  what  is? 

This  insane  desire  for  stimulants, 
for  substitutes  for  intelligent  obedi- 
ence to  Nature's  laws,  has  created  a 
market  for  countless  kinds  of  instru- 
ments of  depravity.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  in  the  realms  of  literature,  music, 
the  drama,  art,  education,  and  politics, 
in  the  industrial,  social,  and  religious 
worlds,  we  find  the  superficial,  the  stimu- 
lating, the  perverting,  the  abnormal,  the 
monstrous  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  see 
everywhere  weakness,  crime,  degener- 
acy? 

What  is  the  stage  to-day?  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  an  insult  to  civilization.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  just  what  civiliza- 
tion —  money-worshipping,  sensation- 
seeking,  drug-doping,  lust-serving  civili- 
zation— has  made  it.  The  stage  is  try- 
ing to  help  supply  the  demands  of  a  pig- 
pen public  for  sensual  swill.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  a  few  playwrights  and  actors 
and  theatre-managers  who  are  earnestly 
striving  to  elevate  the  stage  in  order  to 
help  humanity  to  a  higher  level  of  life; 
but  for  every  one  of  these  there  are  a 
thousand  who  are  striving  solely  to  raise 
hell  in  order  to  make  money.  Whatever 
place  the  stage  may  ultimately  have  in 
the  realm  of  religion,  it  is  at  present 
surely  furnishing  an  abundance  of  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  total 
depravity. 

What  is  true  of  the  drama  is  also  very 
largely  true  of  the  novel  and  the  news- 
paper   and    other    instruments    for   the 
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development  or  the  destruction  of  public 
morals.  "Ye  can  not  serve  God  and 
mammon."  This  is  not  any  arbitrary 
command,  "  Ye  shall  not;"  it  is  a  plain, 
strong  statement  of  truth.-  "  Ye  can  not." 
No  man  who  is  a  slave  of  money  can 
faithfully  serve  his  fellow-man. 

How  about  the  Church?  Fortunately 
the  Church  is  waking  up  in  time  to  keep 
from  smashing  up.  The  Church  is  mov- 
ing forward;  it  is  growing  more  and 
more  into  an  institution  of  universal 
blessing  for  humanity.  Let  us  not  be 
boastful,  however,  in  our  grateful  praise. 
"  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take 
heed  lest  he  fall."  The  Church  is  con- 
taminated with  coddling,  also.  Multi- 
tudes make  religion  a  sort  of  sentimental 
spree,  an  emotional  intoxication,  a 
spiritual  debauch.  Others,  not  satisfied 
with  owning  nearly  all  the  earth,  but 
ambitious  also  to  rule  heaven,  are  striv- 
ing to  commercialize  Christianity.  Hav- 
ing succeeded  in  commercializing  every- 
thing else,  even  honesty,  virtue,  love, 
marriage,  and  home,  they  would  like  to 
rule  the  Church  with  their  scepter  of 
coin. 

There  are  perverts  who  look  upon  the 
churches  as  merely  dispensaries  for 
doctrinal  dope  for  gouty  gluttons,  who 
will  not  work  and  for  deceiving  devils  in 
angelic  robes,  and  for  spiritual  soothing 
syrup  for  Satan-serving  Pharisees,  and 
upon  preachers  as  oratorical  druggists 
clad  in  ecclestical  garb.  If  these  mam- 
mon-worshipping monstrosities  and  these 
pious  perverts  had  their  way,  the 
Church  would  soon  be  gliding  hellward 
at  a  rate  that  would  make  the"  Twentieth 


Century  Limited"  look  as  if  it  were 
running  backwards  two  hundred  miles  an 
hour.  Let  us  thank  God,  however,  that 
these  enemies  of  progress  and  enlighten- 
ment and  right  living  are  not  having 
everything  their  way,  the  way  of  destruc- 
tion. Although  Easter  Sunday  some- 
times suggests  to  the  cynical  that  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  has  caused  more 
money  to  go  to  the  milliners  than  to  the 
missionaries,  yet  close  touch  with  the 
loving  lives  and  heroic  sacrifices  of  those 
who  care  more  for  brains  than  for  bon- 
nets, more  for  souls  than  for  styles, 
brings  cheer  to  the  sad  heart  of  him  who 
is  tempted  to  surrender  to  doubt,  dis- 
couragement, and  despair.  Yes,  the 
Church  of  the  living  God,  with  its  mes- 
sage of  infinite  love,  is  moving  forward. 
Truth  is  gradually  triumphing  over 
error. 

Sometime,  perhaps,  America  will 
awake  to  the  fact  that  manhood  is  more 
valuable  than  money.  Sometime,  per- 
haps, we  shall  learn  that  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture, unlike  the  laws  of  man,  cannot  be 
violated  with  impunity,  that  Nature's 
courts  are  not  corruptible.  Sometime, 
perhaps,  we  shall  recognize  the  crime  of 
coddling,  the  "  deceitfulness  of  riches," 
the  perils  of  luxury,  idleness,  and  ease, 
the  worth  of  work,  the  glory  of  self-con- 
trol, the  righteousness  of  natural  and 
right  living,  the  power  of  purity,  the  sub- 
limity of  service. 

Sometime,  perhaps,  a  child  born  in 
free  and  enlightened  and  Christian 
America  will  have  a  fair  chance  to  grow 
naturally  into  a  pure,  strong,  useful, 
happy  man  or  woman. 


A   Minister    Calls    Physical    Culture  the  "Gospel  of  Health" 


To  the  Editor: 

I  want  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  gospel  of 
health  which  you  advocate  and  for  which  you 
are  so  much  maligned  by  prudish  and  sensual 
men.  Only  to  the  pure  are  all  things  pure,  and 
only  him  who  has  the  altruistic  spirit  can  ap- 
preciate the  high  ideal  of  your  life.  The  same 
God  who  delivered  Daniel  from  the  lions  shall 
stand  by  you  in  your  great  trial.  I  suppose 
you  rejoice  to  be  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for 
none  other  crime,  but  preaching  salvation  to 
wrecked  humanity.  There  has  been  no  great 
man  of  your  type  who  has  not  suffered  for 
doing  good.     We  can  recall  no  greater  type, 


except  the  great  Redeemer,  who  was  so  much 
misunderstood. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  magazine  for 
some  years,  and  also  a  recent  subscriber.  I 
always  hail  with  delight  the  monthly  issues, 
which  I  call  the  "gospel  of  health,"  for  in  it 
are  the  issues  of  life  that  now  is.  I  have  greatly 
improved  in  health  and  strength  since  last 
summer  (when  I  became  a  regular  subscriber) , 
when  I  suffered  greatly  from  malaria,  after 
following  up  the  exercises  and  advice  as  given 
in  your  literature. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

(Rev.)  J.  C.  Van  Loo. 


The  Cause  and  Cure  of  Wrinkles 

HOW    THESE  UNBECOMING    DEFECTS   ARE   PRODUCED— SOME   BRIEF 
SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  METHODS  THAT  MAY  BE  USED  FOR  THEIR  REMOVAL 

By  Charles  Merrilles 


FROM  a  study  of  the  lines  of  one's 
hand  the  palmist  will  describe  to 
you  the  various  characteristics 
that  are  indicated  by  the  nature  and 
location  of  such  lines.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  these  so-called  "fortunes''  in 
many  cases  prove  to  be  peculiarly  ac- 
curate. Certain  indications  found  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand  seem  to  accompany 
certain  characteristics,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  fea- 
tures. The  formation  of  the  features  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  affected  by  one's  char- 
acter. The  visage  of  a  rogue,  as  a  rule, 
betrays  his  evil  nature.  Strong  and 
weak  characters  have  certain  unfailing 
signs  that  are  easily  interpreted  by  the 
student  of  character. 

One  might  also  say  that  the  lines 
termed  wrinkles,  which  are  often  ob- 
served in  the  face,  are  indicative  of  cer- 
tain characteristics.  The  thought  lines 
that  are  found  in  the  forehead  are  usually 
evidence  of  studious  habits.  They  indi- 
cate that  one  has  kept  the  brain  busily 
occupied.  They  are  frequently  found  in 
those  who  possess  powers  of  deep  mental 
concentration.  Then  there  are  the 
crow's  feet  that  are  found  near  the  cor- 
ners of  the  eye,  and  there  are  the  lines 
which  are  frequently  observed  beneath 
the  eye.  All  these  facial  defects — if  they 
may  be  so  termed — are  simply  external 
manifestations  of  an  internal  mental 
condition.  Worry,  for  instance,  is  per- 
haps the  most  frequent  cause  of  a 
wrinkled  countenance.  As  has  previ- 
ously been  stated  in  this  publication, 
worry  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
poison  to  the  mind ;  it  deteriorates  nerve 
tissue,  it  devitalizes  the  blood,  it  is  de- 
structive to  mind,  body  and  soul.  If 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  worrying,  you  will 
be  merely  wasting  your  time  in  attempt- 
ing to  eliminate  wrinkles  from  your 
features.  Even  if  you  are  able  to  remove 
these  defects,  they  will  soon  reappear  if 


you  are  a  slave  to  worry.  Worry  and  fear 
are  companions.  Figuratively  speaking 
they  usually  travel  through  life  arm-in- 
arm. Where  you  find  one,  you  usually 
find  the  other.  Fear  is  a  frightful  handi- 
cap; it  stands  in  your  way  and  blocks 
your  progress.  It  interferes  with  ambi- 
tion, it  blights  and  destroys  enthusiasm. 
No  matter  what  prospects  life  offers  to 
some  persons,  they  are  held  back  by  fear. 
They  are  fearful  of  taking  up  opportuni- 
ties that  come  their  way,  and  are  con- 
stantly confronted  by  this  "demon," 
that  interferes  with  their  happiness  and 
success  throughout  their  entire  lives. 

Self-pity  and  worry  are  also  com- 
panions. Anyone  who  is  habitually  look- 
ing for  cause  for  self-pity  is  nothing  more 
than  a  poor  human  slave.  "  Seek  and  ye 
shall  find."  If  you  are  continually  search- 
ing for  an  excuse  for  self-pity  throughout 
your  life,  you  will  find  what  you  are 
searching  for.  Like  the  man  who  goes 
about  looking  for  trouble,  you  will  "get 
what  is  coming  to  you."  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  adopt  opposite  mental  char- 
acteristics, if  you  search  for  the  bright 
moments  of  life,  you  will  find  them.  In 
other  words,  you  can  make  your  entire 
career  a  series  of  thanksgiving  days. 
You  will  always  be  giving  thanks  for 
what  you  have  received.  Although  there 
may  have  been  a  great  deal  of  suffering 
in  your  life,  if  you  were  to  compare  your 
experience  with  that  of  others,  no  doubt 
you  would  be  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  misfortune  that  you  may  have  been 
compelled  to  endure  is  insignificant  when 
you  consider  that  which  has  visited  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  others. 

So  much  for  the  mental  causes  of 
wrinkles.  In  nearly  all  cases  one  will 
also  find  important  physical  causes.  The 
lines  found  about  the  eyes  indicate,  in 
practically  every  instance,  defective  cir- 
culation. They  are  often  associated  with 
anemia  and  emaciation,  but  where  they 
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are  not  associated  with  these  complaints, 
poor  circulation  to  a  very  large  extent 
emphasizes  and  materially  helps  to  pro- 
duce them.  Whenever  you  will  find 
wrinkles,  there  in  nearly  all  cases  you  will 
find  defective  circulation.  The  tissues  do 
not  possess  the  vitality  which  they  should 
have  in  order  to  properly  perform  their 
functions.  The  tissues  that  form  wrin- 
kles might  be  termed  partially  dead,  for 
as  a  rule  they  are  harboring  a  large  num- 
ber of  dead  cells.  These  dead  cells,  in- 
stead of  being  carried  away  by  the  cir- 
culation, as  is  usual  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, accumulate  in  the  tissues 
and  materially  affect  their  vitality. 

From  the  reasoning  thus  far  presented, 
it  must  be  quite  plain  to  the  reader  that 
wrinkles  have  two  prominent  causes. 
They  are  brought  about  by  mental  condi- 
tions of  various  kinds,  which  are  inclined 
to  interfere  with  the  serenity  of  the  mind, 
and  by  general  physical  defects  which 
lower  the  vitality  and  materially  hinder 
the  proper  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
features  as  well  as  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

Now,  with  these  plain  conclusions,  the 
logical  method  to  be  followed  by  one 
who  is  searching  for  a  cure  for  wrinkles 
would  be  two-fold  in  nature.  It  would 
be  necessary  for  one  to  make  strenuous 
efforts  with  a  view  of  developing  that 
mental  calmness  which  is  essential  in 
order  to  avoid  the  worrying  habit.  Then 
it  would  also  be  necessary  to  make  every 
endeavor  to  build  up  the  general  vitality 
with  a  view  of  remedying  the  defective 
circulation  which  results  in  this  particu- 
lar trouble.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
enter  into  the  detailed  advice  that  is 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  results 
in  an  article  of  this  limited  scope ;  further 
more,  it  is  needless,  for  the  instructions 
for  general  constitutional  upbuilding  that 
appear  in  this  publication,  give  advice 
which  can  be  followed  with  a  great  deal 
of  benefit.  Diet  is,  of  course,  of  very 
great  importance.  Diet  should  be  care- 
fully studied  and  one  should  master  the 
science  that  has-  to  do  with  the  proper 
nourishment  of  the  body.  The  diet 
should  be  so  regulated  as  to  insure 
proper  activity  of  the  bowels.  No  one 
can  have  a  clear,  smooth  skin  if  the 
bowels     are     continually     constipated. 


Poisons  are  of  course  thrown  into  the 
circulation  from  the  alimentary  canal, 
under  circumstances  of  this  nature. 
These  poisons  must  be  eliminated,  and 
though  various  other  depurating  func- 
tions help  throw  out  these  impurities,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  that  the  pores  of 
the  skin  are  also  compelled  to  assume 
some  of  the  duties  essential  to  this  pro- 
cess. You  cannot  expect  to  have  a  clear 
smooth  skin  while  the  body  is  reeking 
with  impurities  resulting  from  defective 
bowel  action. 

With  wrinkles  comes  the  appearance  of 
old  age.  They  make  one  seem  much 
older.  With  their  removal,  there  is 
always  a  decided  change.  One  appears 
younger  and  more  vigorous,  more  alive 
and  awake.  Wrinkles  and  senility  are 
very  closely  associated. 

A  great  many  persons  are  inclined  to 
believe,  when  they  find  wrinkles  begin- 
ning to  appear,  that  the  trouble  is  purely 
local,  and  they  proceed  to  purchase  all 
sorts  of  remedies  and  apply  them  with 
the  thought  that  an  outward  application 
will  quickly  remove  the  defects.  In 
practically  every  case  they  are  doomed 
to  disappointment.  They  find  to  their 
sorrow  that  they  are  simply  an  outward 
manifestation  of  an  internal  condition. 
To  remove  wrinkles  from  the  face,  one 
must  first  of  all,  in  most  cases,  remove 
figurative  wrinkles  from  the  brain.  One 
must  take  some  of  the  "  kinks  "  out  of  the 
muscles,  and  must  begin  to  develop  a 
supple,  active  and  strong  body.  All  this 
will  mean  better  functioning,  it  will  mean 
an  improved  quality  of  blood,  and  with 
this  life-giving  fluid  more  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  those  elements  that  add 
health  and  strength  to  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  you  will  find  a  decided  change  for 
the  better  not  only  in  the  indications  of 
age  that  are  appearing  in  your  features, 
but  in  the  tissues  of  every  part  of  the 
body. 

All  exercises  that  will  add  to  the  gen- 
eral vigor  of  the  body  are  to  be  recom- 
mended for  removing  facial  defects  of 
this  nature.  Long  walks,  for  instance, 
are  splendid  wrinkle  eradicators.  They 
will  help  to  drive  the  cobwebs  from  your 
brain.  They  will  help  materially  to 
purify  the  blood  through  adding  vigor  to 
the  entire  functional  system.    They  will 
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accelerate  the  activities  of  the  circula- 
tory system.  They  will  bring  added 
color  to  your  cheeks,  thus  indicating  that 
more  blood  is  being  circulated  through 
the  arteries  and  veins  that  underlie  the 
face.  More  vigorous  exercise  than  walk- 
ing, however,  will,  of  course/bring  about 
quicker  results.  Some  very  active  use  of 
the  muscles,  that  will  very  materially 
increase  the  heart  action  and  will  require 
you  to  breathe  fully  and  frequently,  will 
increase  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  face  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  you 
a  flushed,  heated  appearance.  Exercise 
of  this  nature,  if  taken  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, will  in  every  case  very  materially 
assist  in  the  eradication  of  wrinkles. 
Wrinkles,  as  previously  stated,  are  a 
sign  of  age.  They  are  associated  with 
the  inactivity,  the  stiffness  and  the  half- 
alive  condition  of  the  tissues  that  accom- 
pany age.  If  you  immediately  go  into 
the  business  of  driving  old  age  out  of 
your  body  by  eliminating  dead  cells 
through  the  active  use  of  all  parts  of  the 
body,  then  this  will  be  strongly  evidenced 
by  your  features.  If  you  so  desire,  you 
can  accompany  these  efforts  with  the  use 
of  facial  massage,  or  by  a  mask  that  can 
be  worn  at  night,  or  even  by  a  mild  face 
bleach,  though  please  note  that  none  of 
these  are  absolutely  essential  to  bring 
about  the  results  desired. 

Wrinkles  can  be  smoothed  out,  but 
what  can  be  gained  by  this  momentary 
smoothing  process  if  the  blood  that  feeds 
the  tissues  under  these  wrinkles  does  not 
contain  the  virile  elements  necessary  to 
thoroughly  nourish  every  cell  therein? 
You  must  be  made  to  realize  that  wrin- 
kles mean  impaired  blood  and  defective 
circulation.  You  must  purify  the  blood 
by  all  the  various  methods  suggested 
therein.  You  must  accelerate  the  circu- 
lation, and  if  these  suggestions  are  fol- 
lowed, you  will  really  and  truly  be 
amazed  at  the  results.  To  eliminate 
wrinkles,  you  must  remedy  all  the  other 
results  of  old  age.  As  one  gains  strength 
and  suppleness  you  will  find  signs  of 
this  change  slowly  but  surely  appearing 
in  your  countenance. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  causes  for 
wrinkles,  but  in  reality  they  are  inci- 
dental. For  instance,  the  use  of  strong 
soaps,    containing    large    quantities    of 


alkali,  will  be  inclined  to  absorb  the 
natural  oils  of  the  skin  and  very  materi- 
ally help  to  produce  wrinkles.  The  fre- 
quent use  of  soap  on  the  face  is  not  ad- 
vised, in  fact,  the  complexion  will  be  in  a 
far  better  condition  if  no  soap  at  all  is 
used.  Of  course,  under  such  circum- 
stances the  query  will  naturally  be,  how 
can  the  face  be  kept  clean?  As  a  rule, 
the  face  can  be  washed  in  ordinary  cold 
water  without  soap.  Where  dirt  has  ac- 
cumulated and  the  face  actually  needs 
a  thorough  cleansing,  some  good  grade  of 
cold  cream  may  be  used,  or  what  is  better 
still,  olive  oil  with  the  color  removed. 
As  this  publication  has  previously  stated 
the  color  can  be  removed  from  olive  oil 
by  placing  it  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  for 
several  days.  If  this  greenish  color  is  not 
removed  from  the  oil,  it  will  be  inclined 
to  give  the  skin  a  similar  color.  When 
the  color,  however,  is  removed  from  the 
oil  it  will  appear  as  white  and  colorless 
as  water. 

Many  are  inclined  to  wonder  at  the 
clear  complexions  that  are  possessed  by 
actors  and  actresses.  This  is  an  especial 
cause  of  wonder  when  it  is  considered 
that  they  are  compelled  to  put  up  with 
all  sorts  of  discomforts  and  are  often 
victims  of  dietetic  evils  of  all  kinds.  To 
a  large  extent  their  superior  complexions 
are  maintained  by  their  habit  of  using 
cold  cream  on  the  skin  before  "making 
up"  each  day.  After  they  are  through 
with  their  performance,  they  remove 
what  is  termed  the  "make-up,"  and 
then  the  cold  cream.  Some  actors  and 
actresses  never  use  soap  of  any  kind  on 
their  faces  on  any  occasion.  This  to  a 
large  extent  accounts  for  the  smoothness 
of  their  skin  and  the  superior  com- 
plexions that  many  are  able  to  maintain, 
even  to  advanced  age.  Remember  also 
that  these  results  are  maintained  in  spite 
of  the  dissipation  that  many  of  them  in- 
dulge in  habitually. 

Sanford  Bennett,  who  is  now  nearly 
sixty-five  years  of  age  and  who  looks  but 
little  beyond  thirty,  has  been  able  prac- 
tically to  eradicate  wrinkles  from  his 
features  by  recovering  the  youth  of  the 
body.  He  has  also  used  a  metal  face 
mask  which  he  claims  is  of  considerable 
value. 

However,  he  believes  at  the  same  time 
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in  building  up  the  tissues  by  a  superior 
quality  of  blood. 

To  recapitulate,  my  general  sugges- 
tions, therefore,  to  those  who  are  desirous 
of  removing  wrinkles  or  rejuvenating  the 
features,  would  be,  first  of  all,  eliminate 
mental  worry;  second,  increase  the 
general  vitality  of  the  body  through  vari- 
ous means  advocated  by  physical  cul- 
ture; third,  never  use  soap  of  any  kind 
on  the  face,  but  use  instead  cold  cream 
or  olive  oil.    This  should  be  used  at  least 


once  a  day,  and  thoroughly  removed 
from  the  face  after  having  been  thor- 
oughly rubbed  in,  with  either  a  soft  towel 
or  a  chamois  skin.  Massage,  a  face  mask, 
or  any  mild  mechanical  means  that  will 
help  to  remove  the  furrows  from  the  skin 
can  be  recommended.  Face  powder 
should  be  avoided,  as  it  is  nothing  more 
than  white  dirt,  and  dirt  of  any 
kind,  white  or  black  is  disastrous  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  clean,  smooth 
skin. 


A  Family  of  Physical  Culturists 


Mr.  Bert  F.  Norcross  and  family. 


To  the  Editor: 

I  have  been  a  steady  reader  of  Physical 
Culture  for  eight  years.  When  I  began  to 
read  it,  I  was  in  very  poor  health,  and  myself 
and  family  have  been  greatly  benefited.  My 
wife  says  the  housework  is  only  half  of  what  it 
was  the  old  way,  and  the  cost"  is  considerably 
less.  Mr.  Macfadden  is  a  great  public  bene- 
factor, and  should  be  exempted  from  im- 
prisonment and  fine.  I  believe  him  innocent 
of  breaking  any  law  of  the  country. 

John  B.  Gough,  in  a  speech,  on  "What  is 
Minority,"  delivered  at  Tremont  Temple 
some  years  ago,  made  the  following  statement : 
"The  chosen  heroes  of  the  earth  have  been  in 
a  minority.  There  is  not  a  social,  political  or 
religious  privilege  that  you  enjoy  to-day  that 
was  not  bought  for  you  by  the  blood  and  tears 
and  patient  suffering  of  the  minority.  It  has 
been  the  minority  that  has  vindicated  human- 
ity in  every  struggle.  It  has  been  the  members 
of  the  minority  that  have  come  out  as  icono- 
clasts to  beat  down  the  dragons,  their  fathers 
have  worshipped,  the  old  abuses  of  society. 
It  is  the  minority  that  has  stood  in  the  van 


of  every  moral  conflict  and  achieved  all  that 
is  noble  in  the  history  of  the  world.  You  will 
find  that  each  generation  has  been  busy 
gathering  up  scattered  ashes  of  martyred 
heroes  of  the  past  to  deposit  them  in  the 
golden  urn  of  a  nation's  history." 

Though  Mr.  Macfadden  may  be  forced  by 
the  majority  into  prison,  I  believe  the  readers 
of  Physical  Culture  will  multiply  faster 
than  they  ever  have  before,  and  there  will  be 
a  greater  awakening  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  this  science;  and  there  also  will  bea  great 
monument  raised  to  his  memory  for  being  per- 
secuted in  this  manner.  Many  _  thousands 
more  will  be  interested  in  the  physical  as  well 
as  the  mental  training  of  children.  The  hu- 
man forces  will  then  work  in  harmony,  and 
young  people  will  be  enabled  to  avoid  falling 
into  vices  which  destroy  body  and  mind. 
The  parents  of  children  of  this  nature  and  the 
world  need  to  teach  their  children  purity  of 
body  and  mind  and  to  obey  the  laws  of  Nature, 
that  crime  may  diminish  from  year  to  year. 

Bert  F.  Norcross. 
23  Weston  street,  Walton,  Mass. 


The  Salt  Habit 


The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  salt  is  a  wholesome  article  of  diet  has  been  given  a  vast 
Ideal  of  attention.  Though  it  seems  necessary  to  make  cooked  food  appetizing,  it  is  certainly 
not  required  for  uncooked  articles  of  diet.  The  author  of  the  following  presents  some  interesting 
conculsions. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


By  Gurdon  O.  Furey 


M 


AN  is  a  creature  of  habit — the 
habits  of  his  own  and  of  his  an- 
cestors. So  far  as  I  know  there 
is  no  habit  older  than  the  salt  habit — 
that  is,  no  bad  or  useless  habit.  In  fact 
the  habit  is  so  old  that  its  age  leads  us  to 
revere  it  as  we  do  other  aged  institutions, 
which  we  feel  we  must  respect. 

Just  how,  when,  where  and  why  the 
salt  habit  originated  I  cannot  say,  and 
not  until  quite  recently  have  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  salt-eating  been  brought 
into  question.  Time  was  when  men 
underwent  great  hardships  and  made 
long  trips  to  obtain  this  luxury.  My 
great-grandfather,  in  the  early  days  of 
Ohio,  made  long  pilgrimages  to  the 
"licks"  for  the  family  supply  of  salt. 
All  sorts  of  dread  diseases  were  pre- 
dicted for  the  family  whose  salt  gourd 
hung  too  long  empty.  Away  back  in 
Bible  times,  and,  no  doubt,  still  earlier, 
salt  was  used  as  a  condiment  along  with 
Oriental  spices  and  aromatic  herbs.  And 
so  the  salt  habit  grew  along  with  the 
spice  habit,  and  brave  indeed  must  have 
been  the  man  who  first  dared  to  iaise 
voice  or  wield  pen  against  it — as  brave 
even,  dietetically  as  Luther  was  morally 
I  dare  say. 

And  what  an  upheaval  he  has  caused! 
Since  that  day  the  health  magazines  have 
been  full  of  salt  discussions  pro  and  con. 
If  ever  the  Scriptural  injunction,  "Sea- 
son your  speech  with  salt,"  were  literally 
obeyed  it  is  at  this  time.  The  salt  eaters 
come  up  with  reasons  for  their  eating  and 
the  small  minority  of  those  who  eat  it 
not  protest  its  inutility  as  a  food  and  pile 
up  facts  to  uphold  them  in  their  beliefs. 

Without  going  so  deeply  into  chem- 
istry as  to  enmesh  the  average  reader,  I 
wish  to  make  clear,  if  that  be  possible, 
the  relation  of  salt  to  the  body  and  its 
physical  functions.  Do  not  understand 
me  to  refer  here  to  any  salt  or  salts,  but 


ordinary  every-day  table  salt — the  kind 
you  buy  at  the  grocer's  in  ten-cent  sacks 
and  shake  over  your  potatoes  and  meat 
and  nearly  everything  you  eat.  That  is 
mineral  or  "inorganic  salt"  and,  by  the 
way,  is  the  only  article  from  the  mineral 
kingdom  which  we  attempt  to  take 
habitually  as  food.  "Organic  salts,.' 
chemically  so-called,  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  constituents  of  vegetable  and 
plant  life  and  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
table  salt  any  more  than  a  potato  is  to  be 
confused  with  a  stone.  That  is  about 
the  relation  the  organic  salts  bear  to  the 
inorganic.  By  "organic"  we  mean  "fit 
to  be  appropriated  by  the  organs  of  the 
body — organized."  Mineral  elements  are 
very  necessary  in  the  building  of  bone 
and  teeth  and  even  of  brain,  nerve  and 
muscle  and  are  prepared  for  this  by  Na- 
ture in  the  form  of  "organic  salts." 
These  are  stored  in  many  foods,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  rind  of  fruits,  the  peel  of 
vegetables  and  the  outer  layers  of  grains. 
These  salts  thus  prepared  and  stored  are 
"organic  salts"  and  are  in  a  form  to  be 
appropriated  to  bodily  needs.  These 
same  elements  in  mineral  form  not 
changed  through  the  agency  of  plant  and 
vegetable  life  are  "inorganic  ,"  and  not  in 
a  form  to  be  appropriated  to  body  build- 
ing; of  these  the  most  common  is  table 
salt. 

Taken  originally  as  a  condiment  along 
with  spices  and  aromatic  herbs,  salt  has 
come  to  be  considered  an  essential  article 
of  diet.  By  its  use  in  white  flour  pro- 
ducts, over  peeled  vegetables,  and  with 
all  of  his  impoverished  foods  man  has 
fooled  himself  into  believing  that  he  is 
getting  organic  salts,  and  goes  on  grow- 
ing decayed  teeth,  gray  and  faded  hair, 
soft  muscles,  weak  bones  and  unrespon- 
sive brains,  taking  cathartics  and  kidney 
pills  in  place  of  Nature's  eliminators,  the 
organic  salts. 
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To  prove  that  table  salt  is  a  necessity 
we  are  referred  to  the  fact  that  it  is  found 
in  the  blood  and  in  all  the  bodily  excre- 
tions. To  me  this  proves  only  that  Na- 
ture is  eliminating  it  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble through  all  her  avenues  of  elimina- 
tion. Table  salt  is  found  in  the  blood, 
the  urine,  the  feces,  the  perspiration  in 
precisely  the  same  form  in  which  it  is 
taken  into  the  body  and  this  alone  should 
show  that  it  is  not  appropriated  and 
cannot  be.  No  other  article  of  food 
passes  through  thus  unchanged.  The 
digestive  juices  have  no  further  effect 
upon  salt  than  has  water.  If  salt  be 
necessary  because  found  in  the  blood 
then  the  thousand  and  one  impurities 
and  poisons  found  there  are  also  essential 
foods. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  its  work  in 
passing  through  the  digestive  apparatus. 
In  the  mouth,  salt  excites  a  greater  flow 
of  saliva,  which  is,  of  course,  of  itself  an 
aid  to  digestion.  In  the  stomach  too  it 
excites  a  freer  flow  of  the  digestive  juices 
and  this  is  also  of  itself  good.  Here,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  good  ofhces  of  salt 
come  to  an  end  and,  so  far,  its  beneficial 
effects  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
many  evil  effects.  No  one  can  deny  that 
if  salt  stimulates  thus  the  flow  of  the 
juices  it  therefore  stimulates  the  appetite 
also,  encouraging  one  to  eat  more  than 
he  otherwise  would,  and  we  are  coming 
to  know  that  overeating  is  all  too  com- 
mon even  when  no  "appetizer"  is  used. 
Moreover  many  foods  actually  repulsive 
in  their  natural  state  are  made  inviting 
by  heavy  salting — notably  flesh  foods. 
Then  again  salt  causes  an  abnormal 
drinking  of  liquid  and  this  too  must  be 
thrown  off  along  with  the  salt.  Every 
saloon-keeper  knows  the  thirst  creating 
power  of  salt ;  if  you  don't  believe  it  go 
and  eat  some  of  his  free  lunch. 

Again  by  the  salt  eaters  we  are  told 
that  animals,  both  wild  and  domestic 
crave  salt  and  that  salt-hunger  is,  there- 
fore, a  natural  hunger  in  both  man  and 
beast.  My  dear  friends,  we  might  thus 
find  excuse  for  many  of  our  bad  habits. 
The  python  gorges  himself  into  days  of 
lethargy,  but  should  we?  Few  animals 
there  are  that  will  not  over-eat — 
foundered  horses  are  common;  hogs  eat 
until  so  fat  that  locomotion  is  well-nigh 


impossible;  the  locoed  range  horse  goes 
mad  for  loco  and  dies  from  it.  I  fear  we 
cannot  be  guided  by  any  unreasoning 
animal  even  in  the  matter  of  salt-eating. 
Many  animals  must  live  entirely  without 
salt,  for  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and 
over  vast  areas  none  is  found! 

Going  over  to  my  friend  the  M.D.,  I 
adduce  another  strong  proof  of  the  use- 
lessness*of  table  salt  as  a  food.  He  tells 
me  that  mineral  or  inorganic  iron  when 
introduced  as  a  medicine  into  the  system 
is  not  assimilated — every  particle  of  it  is 
excreted  as  soon  as  Nature  can  accom- 
plish the  task.  As  it  is  with  mineral  iron 
so  it  is  with  mineral  salt,  and  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  draw  thus  from  our  medical 
friends  for  a  physical  culture  article. 

One  more  point,  and  that  is  that  salt 
taken  in  quantities  acts  as  a  cathartic 
and  is  therefore  an  irritant  and  a  poison, 
or  Nature  would  not  so  quickly  and 
violently  throw  it  off. 

You  who  hold  table  salt  as  essential 
try  eating  the  skins  of  all  vegetables  and 
fruits  and  the  whole  cereals  and  see  if 
your  craving  for  salt  does  not  grow  less 
as  you  persevere.  Vegetables  cooked 
"in  the  jackets "  do  not  call  for  salt — the 
organic  salts  are  in  the  jackets.  There  is 
the  iron  to  make  red  blood  and  rosy 
cheeks  even  as  it  makes  red  the  cheeks 
of  the  apple ;  there  is  the  enamel  to  pro- 
tect the  teeth  even  as  the  tender  meat  of 
the  fruit  is  protected ;  there  are  the  bone 
and  brain  builders  in  correct  proportion 
and  available  form. 

I  recommend  also  that  the  liquid  in 
which  vegetables  are  boiled  be  not 
wasted  for  there  lie  in  solution  some  of 
the  organic  salts.  An  article  of  food 
particularly  rich  in  organic  salts  is  the 
ripe  olive.  See  to  it  that  nursing 
mothers  and  growing  children  have  less 
table  salt  and  more  and  more  of  the 
organic  salts  and  a  race  of  sound- 
toothed,  strong  boned,  clean-blooded, 
clear-brained  men  and  women  shall 
spring  up. 

And  finally,  for  those  who  would  look 
at  the  salt  habit  metaphysically  there  is 
the  question  of  vibration.  The  low  rate 
of  vibration  in  the  mineral  kingdom  can- 
not be  raised  to  the  high  rate  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  save  through  the  inter- 
mediation of  vegetable  agents. 


The  Japanese- American  Question  as  Viewed 

by  a  Chinaman 

AN    EDUCATED  ORIENTAL    EXPRESSES   SOME   INTERESTING    VIEWS  ON 
THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  HOSTILITIES  BETWEEN  THIS  COUNTRY  AND  JAPAN 

By  Sun  Wing  Foo 

The  author  of  this  article  is  one  of  the  best-known  and  wealthiest  Chinese  in  this  country. 
He  is  an  importer  of  Oriental  goods,  has  a  chain  of  stores  in  New  York  City  and  throughout 
the  United  States,  the  East  Indies  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  During  the  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commercial  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Government 
to  this  country.  He  has  also  written  for  American  publications  on  educational,  mercantile 
and  political  subjects  and  achieved  a  reputation  as  an  after  dinner  speaker. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


ESPITEthefactthatI 
am  a  native  of  China, 
my  many  years  of 
residence' in  this 
country  and  the  cen- 
tering here  of  my  do- 
mestic and  business 
interests,  have  na- 
turally resulted  in 
my  becoming  an 
American  in  thought 
and  sentiment.  This 
being  so,  I  feel  that  I 
not  only  have  the 
right  to  praise  the 
virtues  of  the  American  public,  but  to 
criticize  its  failings  also.  Exercising 
the  latter  part  of  this  privilege,  then,  I 
venture  to  assert  that  our  public  is 
somewhat  given  to  concentrate  itself 
with  feverish  intensity  on  the  topic  of 
the  moment,  and  to  suddenly  and 
thoroughly  forget  all  about  it  when  the 
next  new  thing  puts  in  an  appearance. 
This  is  not  commendable.  If  there  be  a 
matter  which  is  of  import  to  a  nation,  it 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  until  its  use- 
fulness is  established,  or  its  danger 
proven.  To  do  otherwise,  is  to  invite 
national  weakness — even  national  dis- 
aster. Let  us  apply  this  dictum  to  recent 
events. 

The  discussion  of  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan  last  fall,  took 
up  a  good  deal  of  the  time  and  space  of 
our  newspapers.  Just  now,  the  press 
ignores  the  question  altogether,  or  de- 
votes small  and  sporadic  attention  to  it. 
Why?  Simply  because  the  novelty  and 
zest  of  an  American-Japanese  war  has 
worn     off.       The    public     has    become 


satiated  with  the  idea.  It  has  palled  on 
our  palates.  Our  editors  (who  are  sup- 
posed to  think  for  the  community) ,  find 
that  the  prospective  war  is  no  longer 
''news."  So  instead,  they  follow  in  the 
pursuit  of  other  and  later  fads,  and 
meantime,  events  are  developing  in  the 
East  which  no  Western  nation — especi- 
ally America — can  afford  to  overlook  or 
ignore. 

When,  last  year,  Physical  Culture 
gave  prominence  to  the  possibility  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  on  both  sides,  being  the 
scene  of  hostilities,  the  attitude  of  Japan 
warranted  the  assumption.  She  was 
bellicose,  impatient  of  rebuke,  unduly 
assertive  of  her  dignity  and  what  she  be- 
lieved to  be  her  rights.  Her  cry  of  "  Asia 
for  the  Asiatics,"  was  but  a  thinly  veiled 
"Asia  for  the  Japanese."  She  carried 
that  which  you  call  "a  chip  on  her 
shoulder! " 

Then  came  a  sudden  and  remarkable 
change  in  her  tone  and  actions.  She  be- 
gan to  coo  like  a  dove.  She  disavowed, 
with  much  and  fervent  language,  any 
belligerent  intentions.  She  came  to  the 
quick  conclusion  that  her  interests  and 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  were 
identical,  as  far  as  the  East  was  con- 
cerned. Also,  that  her  love  for  this 
country  was  unbounded  and  that  war 
between  her  and  America  was  the  last 
thing  in  her  thoughts. 

What  was,  or  rather  is,  the  meaning  of 
this  change  on  the  part  of  Nippon  ?  The 
visit  of  the  American  fleet  to  the 
Pacific?  No.  The  apparent  readiness  of 
the  American  nation  to  defend  its  rights 
in  the  East  or  elsewhere?  No.  The  cur- 
rent financial  condition  of  Japan?     No. 
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What  then?  Simply  this;  that  recent 
events  have  impressed  on  the  Japanese 
the  fact  that  China  with  her  trained  and 
growing  army  of  fine  fighters  and  her 
young,  but  modern  navy,  will  shortly  in- 
sist on  the  flag  of  the  Mikado  being 
hauled  down  on  all  Chinese  territory 
over  which  it  now  waves.  Also,  that  if 
ever  the  United  States  finds  it  necessary 
to  draw  the  sword  or  point  the  cannon  in 
the  Pacific,  it  is  known,  that  as  matters 
now  stand,  she  will  find  a  staunch  ally  in 
China. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  my  patriotism 
as  a  Chinese  is  running  away  with  my 
common  sense,  I  would  refer  the  reader 
to  the  personal  letter  recently  sent  to 
President  Taft  by  the  Regent  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  In  that  letter  it  is 
plainly  set  forth  that  China  expects 
Japan  to  withdraw  from  Manchuria  at 
an  early  date,  and  the  Regent  expresses 
his  gratitude  to  the  United  States  for  the 
interest  taken  by  it  in  Manchurian  affairs. 
The  communication  also  suggests  that 
"  the  lasting  peace  of  the  East  depends  on 
the  return  of  the  Japanese  to  their  own 
country  not  only  from  Manchuria,  but 
from  Corea  also."  That  this  is  a  bold 
assertion,  goes  without  saying,  but  it  is 
significant  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Chinese  authorities,  nevertheless.  Japan 
will  hardly  yield  Corea  without  a  strug- 
gle. Neither  will  she  release  her  grip  on 
Manchuria  without  an  appeal  to  arms. 
But  the  remarkably  frank  tone  of  the 
letter  in  question,  indicated  that  the 
Chinese  Government  not  only  appreci- 
ates, but  is  willing  to  face  and  combat 


the  situation.  Besides  all  this,  I  believe 
that  the  United  States  will,  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  find  that  she  is  involved  in 
the  contest,  for  reasons  which  I  need  not 
recite. 

Finally,  I  quote  from  an  authority  on 
the  subject:  "The  Chinese  .  .  .  . 
must  prepare  to  present  a  strong  front  to 
their  ambitious  island  neighbors,  for  the 
purpose  of  self  preservation.  There  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  China  should 
not  become  as  efficient  and  self-reliant  as 
Japan  did  before  her.  China  resents 
Japan's  footing  on  the  mainland  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  such  footing  was  ob- 
tained under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Portsmouth.  The  Middle  Kingdom  is 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  its  rights  and  re- 
sources and  latent  powers.  That  she  will 
not  allow  any  nation,  especially  Japan, 
to  trespass  on  her  territory  or  trample  on 
her  national  dignity,  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. The  old  China  has  passed  or  is 
passing  away.  China  as  she  now  is  and 
will  be,  is  to  be  reckoned  with  when  it 
comes  to  depriving  her  of  any  of  the 
rights  which  are  hers  by  the  grace  of  Na- 
ture and  international  law." 

So  there  you  are.  "Do  the  present 
conditions  make  for  peace  or  war,"  is  a 
question  which  I  have  been  often  asked 
of  late.  To  my  mind,  war  is  more  possi- 
ble and  even  nearer  than  ever.  China  is 
getting  ready  to  protest — and  strike,  if 
needs  be.  Japan  will  fight  back.  The 
United  States  with  her  many  and  in- 
volved interests  in  the  Pacific  can  hardly 
escape  being  drawn  into  the  conflict.  An 
alarmist,  you  say?    Well,  we  shall  see. 


Doctor  Wouldn't  Insure  His  Life  for  Fifty  Cents. 


To  the  Editor: 

In  leaving  a  doctor's  office  in  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  in  1899,  passing  along  the  street,  I  caught 
sight  of  Physical  Culture  for  the  first  time. 
I  purchased  it,  and  it  was  the  turning-point  in 
my  life,  as  the  doctor  told  me  that  he  would 
not  insure  my  life  for  fifty  cents;  I  might  live 
two  weeks  at  the  outside. 

Thanks  to  your  teaching,  at  thirty-seven 
years  young  I  am  getting  stronger  and  better 
mentally  than  I  ever  was. 

A  few  things  that  physical  culture  has  done 


for  me  is  that  after  fifteen  years  of  tobacco- 
using  I  am  an  abstainer,  now  in  my  fourth 
year.  I  discontinued  all  intoxicating  liquors; 
I  eat  but  two  meals  a  day,  which  plan  I  have 
followed  over  ten  years.  I  eat  no  meat,  sub- 
sisting entirely  on  vegetables,  nuts,  etc.  I 
cured  myself  of  varicocele  without  drugs.  I 
have  proven  to  myself  by  practical  experience 
in  many  kinds  of  work  that  physical  culture 
methods  are  the  right  and  only  way  by  which 
to  live.  J.  A.  Townsend. 

Box  21,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


A  Pious  Hypocrite 

THE  PRETENDED  vs.  THE  REAL  CHRISTIAN— THE  CLOAK 
OF    RELIGION    USED    TO    SERVE    MATERIAL    PURPOSES 

By  S.  Wardlow  Marsden 

Synopsis. — Samuel  Jonathan  Walker,  is  a  self-satisfied  individual,  aldermanic  in  his  proportions  and  firmly  imbued 
with  the  wisdom  of  his  opinions,  who  has  for  years  received  a  comfortable  income  as  the  chief  official  of  the  Society 
for  Moral  Promotion.  At  the  opening  of  this  story  he  has  been  much  offended  by  an  entertainment  at  the  local  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  at  which  Charles  Warner,  a  splendidly  developed  young  man,  has  greatly  pleased  the  audience  by  an  exhibition 
of  his  skill  as  a  gymnast,  and  the  grace  and  symmetry  of  his  form.  Mr.  Walker  s  daughter,  Emily,  attends  the  enter- 
tainment, and  when  she  later  meets  Charles  Warner,  at  a  church  festival,  the  young  people  become  much  interested 
in  each  other.  This  causes  much  dissatisfaction  to  Horace  Horton,  a  young  man  to  whom  Emily  has  become  affianced, 
at  the  behest  of  her  parents,  but  in  whom  she  finds  little  to  admire.  The  meeting  with  Charles  also  comes  to  the  ears 
of  her  father,  who  forbids  her  to  acknowledge  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  man,  on  the  ground  that  Charles  has 
proven  himself  low  and  vulgar  by  his  exhibition  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium.  Emily  Walker  is  persuaded  to  visit 
the  Warner  home  with  other  lady-members  of  her  church.  She  becomes  acquainted  with  Mrs-  Warner,  and  strikes  a 
warm  friendship  with  little  Edna,  Charles  Warner's  crippled  sister.  A  coolness  gradually  occurs  between  Emily  and 
Horace  Horton ,  her  regard  for  him  becomes  even  less  friendly  than  formerly,  and  his  attentions  grow  distasteful  to  her. 
She  visits  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  Ladies  Day,  and  Charles  requests  the  privilege  of  calling  upon  her.  This  she  declines,  and 
her  failure  to  explain  her  action  mystifies  Charles.  At  a  meeting  of  the  deacons  of  the  church  attended  by  the  Walkers, 
an  application  for  membership  in  the  church  is  received  from  Charles.  Mr.  Walker  objects  strenuously  to  his  admission, 
but  is  overruled  by  the  vote  of  three  fellow-deacons,  no  one  voting  in  his  favor  except  Mr.  Horton,  at  whose  house  the 
meeting  was  held.  His  resentment  and  hatred  toward  Charles  Warner  aggravated  by  his  failure  to  prevent  Charles  from 
joining  the  church,  Mr.  Walker  determines  to  injure  the  young  man's  reputation.  Emily  Walker  overhears  her  father 
declare  this  intention  to  her  mother,  and  also  hears  them  voice  their  fears  that  she  will  not  comply  with  their  desires 
and  become  the  wife  of  Horace  Horton.  A  man  calling  himself  Dr.  Jordan  introduces  himself  to  the  Warners  as  a 
specialist,  and  promises  to  cure  little  Edna's  lameness.  Emily  Walker  is  extremely  anxious  to  warn  Charles  Warner 
of  her  father's  intention  to  ruin  his  reputation,  but  finds  herself  unable  to  accomplish  this  end.  Charles  and  his  mother 
suddenly  discover  that  Dr.  Jordan's  pretended  treatment  of  little  Edna  is  merely  a  pretext  to  enable  him  to  obtain  in- 
formation concerning  the  past  history  of  the  Warner  family.  Mr.  Walker  is  greatly  pleased  with  the  information  sup- 
plied him  regarding  the  Warner's  by  Detective  Binwell,  who  had  been  masquerading  in  the  Warner  home  as  Dr.  Jordan. 
The  detective  reports  to  Mr.  Walker  and  Horace  Horton  that  a  visit  to  the  former  home  of  the  Warners  has  resulted 
in  an  exposure  of  Charles  Warner's  alleged  breach  of  faith  with  the  young  woman  whom  he  had  promised  to  marry, 
and  whom  he  had  refused  to  make  his  wife  at  the  eleventh  hour,  declining  to  give  any  excuse  for  his  action.  Mr. 
Walker  determines  to  use  this  information  as  a  means  of  causing  Charles  to  lose  his  position  with  the  Y.  M.  C  A. 
The  Secretary,  however,  declines  to  consider  Mr.  Walker's  request,  and  learns  that  Charles  was  justified  in  refusing  to 
wed  the  young  woman  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged,  because  of  her  faithlessness.  At  the  behest  of  Horace  Horton, 
Binwell  causes  a  pugilistic  champion  named  Murphy  to  join  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Gymnasium  for  the  purpose  of  besting 
Charles  Warner  physically.  At  an  athletic  exhibition  held  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Murphy  the  pugilist,  in  the  guise  of  an 
amateur  boxer,  and  under  an  assumed  name,  attempts  to  lower  Charles'  colors  in  a  boxing  bout,  and  is  soundly  trounced 
for  his  pains.  Charles  becomes  more  popular  than  ever  with  the  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  While  walking  to  his 
home  one  evening  Charles  Warner  encounters  two  men  who  have  attacked  Horace  Horton  and  Emily  Walker,  and  f;om 
whom  Horace  Horton  has  fled  in  fear  and  terror.  Charles  fells  one  of  the  highwaymen  with  well  directed  blows, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  is  slightly  wounded  by  a  revolver  shot  one  of  the  footpads  fires  at  him.  The  fallen  miscreant's 
companion  takes  to  his  heels.  The  second  highwayman  is  also  enabled  to  escape  through  Charles'  inability  „o  leave 
Emily  in  her  terrified  state.  After  expressing  her  gratitude  to  Charles  for  his  gallant  conduct  Emily  consent  to  meet 
him,  despite  even  the  objections  of  her  parents.  Charles  conducts  Emily  to  a  point  near  her  home,  but  weaves  her 
before  reaching  her  door. 

Sixth  Installment. 

CHAPTER  XI.  imaginary  hero  to  Emily.     He  had  not 

seemed  near  at  hand,  b^t  now,  he  was 

THE  events  of  the  evening  had  been  brought  close  to  her.     He  was  a  reality, 

so  startling  that  Emily  felt  a  trifle  and  she  was  pleased  with  the  knowledge 

confused  as  she  hurried  towards  that  he  seemed  to  be  within  easy  reach, 

home.    Charles  had  appeared  to  her  that  She  felt  that  she  had  it  in  her  power  to 

evening  in  a  new  light.    She  had  already  possess  him  if  she  so  desired.    The  ques- 

idealized  him  to  a  certain  extent,  but  now  tion  came  to  her  over  and  over  again, 

he  seemed  indeed  a  real  hero.     She  had  what  should  be  her  attitude?    Somehow, 

placed  him  on  a  pedestal,  and,  in  her  under  the  circumstances  she  could  not 

imagination  he  was  all  that  was  good  and  refuse  him  the  privilege  of  meeting  her. 

true  and  noble,  but  now  she  had  actual  Had  he  not  saved  her  life^    Had  he  not 

proof  of  his  manliness,  and  courage,  and  done  more?     Had  he  not,  in  fact,  saved 

her  every  nerve  was  thrilled  with  in defin-  her  from  dishonor?     She  felt  that  she 

able,  pleasurable  sensations.     Surely  he  owed  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  she 

was  in  love  with  her.     She  felt  it,  she  could  never  repay,  and  whatever  may 

knew  it.     Although  no  words  had  been  have  been  her  feelings  towards  Charles 

spoken  to  indicate  his  affection  for  her  previous  to  the  experiences  of  that  night, 

the  expression  of  his  eyes,  his  deferential  there     was    no    doubt    that     he    had 

manner,  clearly  protrayed  his  feelings.  now    become     very     near      and     very 

Previously  Charles  had  been  merely  an  dear  to   her. 
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These  thoughts  flashed  through  her 
mind  rapidly  as  she  moved  quickly  to- 
wards the  gate  leading  to  her  home.  Now 
and  then  she  glanced  over  her  shoulder 
at  Charles,  who  stood  under  the  electric 
light,  noting  the  dim  outlines  of  her  fast- 
disappearing  figure.  And  Horace  Horton 
■ — the  very  thought  of  his  cowardly  con- 
duct was  unbearable.  To  think  that  she 
had  wasted  her  time  on  such  a  miserable 
snivelling  semblance  of  a  man!  She 
really  felt  ashamed  of  herself.  The  mere 
thought  that  her  father  and  mother  de- 
sired her  to  marry  such  a  creature  was 
revolting. 

Because  of  the  strong  influence  of  her 
parents,  Emily  may  have  occasionally 
felt  undecided  as  to  accepting  Horace 
Horton's  attention,  but  now  the  question 
was  settled  forever.  Under  no  earthly 
circumstances  could  she  be  made  to  again 
consider  a  marriage  with  Horace.  The 
persuasion  of  father  and  mother,  or  of 
every  known  or  unknown  power  could 
never  force  her  to  consider  such  an 
alliance.  A  certain  determination  un- 
usual to  her  was  reflected  in  her  features 
as  these  thoughts  flashed  through  her 
mind.  In  the  past  there  had  been  mo- 
ments when  she  was  weak  and  wavering, 
but  there  would  be  none  of  this  in  the 
future.  As  she  approached  her  home, 
she  noted  that  the  lower  floor  was  bril- 
liantly lighted,  an  unusual  occurrence, 
except  when  company  was  being  enter- 
tained. Had  they  already  learned  of  the 
affray?  Had  Horace  Horton  returned 
direct  to  the  house?  These  questions 
were  answered  as  she  looked  into  the 
window  while  passing  up  the  walk  into 
her  own  yard.  There  stood  Horace 
Horton,  gesticulating  wildly.  There  were 
four  officers  and  her  father  and  mother, 
apparently  listening  intently  to  him. 
What  was  he  talking  about  —  was  he 
giving  his  version  of  the  attack?  were  the 
questions  that  flashed  through  her  mind 
in  an  instant.  An  impelling  desire  came 
over  her  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 
How  could  he  possibly  find  an  excuse  for 
his  cowardly  attitude? 

She  stepped  from  the  walk  to  the  soft 
sod  and  hurried  noiselessly  around  to  a 
side  entrance.  Here  she  knew  she  could 
enter  without  being  seen.  She  had  de- 
termined to  hear  whatever  explanation 


Horace  had  to  offer,  and  she  slowly 
opened  the  door,  and  entered  the  house. 
She  tip-toed  through  the  halls,  and 
through  the  partially  open  door  she 
heard  the  excited  tones  of  Horace  Hor- 
ton's rasping  voice. 

"Yes,  they  all  attacked  me." 

"But  how  many  were  there  and  where 
are  they  now?"  asked  Mr.  Walker  in  an 
excited  voice. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  ran  for  an  officer,  I 
couldn't  find  one.  I  armed  myself  with 
a  club  and  went  back  to  search  for  the 
highwaymen,  but  they  were  gone.  Emily 
had  disappeared  with  them." 

"But,  Horace,  you  didn't  run  off  and 
leave  her? "  interrupted  Mrs.  Walker,  her 
voice  trembling  with  suppressed  sobs, 
while  tears  followed  one  another  down 
her  wrinkled  cheeks. 

"  How  could  I  help  it,  Mrs.  Walker?  I 
tried  to  save  her.  They  were  armed 
with  revolvers  and  knives.  I  had  no- 
thing. I  saw  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
run  for  help." 

"What!  You  ran  away  and  left 
Emily? "  her  anger  arising  in  spite  of  her 
grief. 

"Why,  Mrs.  Walker,  that  was  my  only 
salvation.  Had  I  remained,  I  should 
have  been  killed." 

"Horace  no  doubt  did  the  best  he 
could,  Martha.  Now  quiet  yourself. 
Let's  get  out  quickly  and  see  if  we  can- 
not find  some  trace  of  these  robbers," 
said  Mr.  Walker. 

"Yes,  yes.  That's  right,  Mr.  Walker. 
Let's  get  to  work,  but  be  sure  you  are 
well  armed.  Remember  there  were  at 
least  six  of  these  men  in  the  gang.  They 
all  attacked  me  at  one  time,  and  I  hadn't 
a  single  earthly  chance  of  coping  with 
them,  and " 

"Horace  Horton,  you're  a  liar,"  rang 
out  in  sharp,  stern  tones. 

With  amazement  clearly  depicted  on 
their  features,  they  all  turned  towards 
the  open  door.  There  stood  Emily. 
Even  the  father  and  mother  hardly 
recognized  her.  There  was  a  grim,  set 
expression  upon  her  features  that  was 
new  to  them.  Was  this  determined 
woman  their  daughter?  was  the  thought 
that  momentarily  flashed  through  the 
minds  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker. 

"Why,   Emily,  what  do  you  mean," 
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almost  screamed  Mrs.  Walker,  rushing 
towards  her,  overjoyed  at  seeing  her 
alive. 

"Stay  away,"  cried  Emily,  raising  her 
hand  with  a  warning  gesture.  "I  want 
to  have  this  out  now  and  here,  with  this 
man.  He  said  there  were  six  men  at- 
tacked him.     He  is — " 

"Now,  Emily,  how  can  you  be  so 
cruel?"  interrupted  Horace,  in  a  quiver- 
ing voice,  tears  beginning  to  well  in  his 
eyes.  "  You  know  I  did  the  best  I  could,' 
moving  nearer  to  her. 

"You  did  the  best  you  could!"  She 
rejoined  with  fine  scorn,  as  she  pointed  a 
finger  toward  him. 

"Emily!  Emily!  How  can  you  talk 
so?"  he  cried  in  passionate,  quivering 
tones,  moving  swiftly  towards  her  in 
spite  of  the  restraining  hand  of  Mrs. 
Walker.  He  looked  into  her  relentless 
features.  A  great  wave  of  remorse  and 
misery  swept  over  him.  As  she  waved 
him  away,  he  knelt  at  her  feet  and  look- 
ing up,  the  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes, 
he  pleaded  like  a  whipped  cur  for  mercy. 

"Forgive  me,  forgive  me.  How  could 
I  fight  all  those  men?"  his  voice  weak 
and  trembling  from  the  emotion  that 
momentarily  encompassed  him.  She 
stood  there  gazing  down  at  the  miserable 
being  before  her.  There  was  no  sym- 
pathy in  her  features.  This  was  the  first 
time  she  had  ever  seen  any  real  feeling 
expressed  by  Horace.  Was  it  the  awak- 
ening of  his  manhood  ?  Was  there  some- 
thing within  his  shallow  brain  that  might 
lead  to  higher  and  better  things?  These 
thoughts  occurred  to  her  as  she  stood 
there  like  an  avenging  angel.  Suddenly 
her  expression  relaxed,  there  were  signs 
of  returning  human  sympathy. 

"Get  up,  Horace,  I  have  nothing  to 
forgive.  You  probably  did  the  best  you 
could  with  your  shallow  character  and 
your  pitifully  weak  and  dissipated  body. " 
She  took  one  of  his  outstretched  hands 
and  assisted  him  to  his  feet,  then  turned 
without  a  word  and  swiftly  mounted  the 
stairs  while  the  confused  and  amazed 
auditors  gazed  after  her. 

"What  can  all  this  mean,  Horace?" 
said  Mr.  Walker  as  he  came  to  himself. 

"Oh,  nothing,  Mr.  Walker,"  as  he  sunk 
heavily  into  a  chair,  his  trembling  limbs 
almost  refusing  to  support  him.    "  Emily 


probably  thought  I  should  have  remained 
and  defended  her." 

"And  perhaps  you  should  have,"  said 
Mrs.  Walker  in  short,  shrill  tones,  ap- 
parently noting  evidences  of  guilt  in 
Horace's  attitude. 

"Now,  you  keep  quiet,  Martha;" 
broke  in  Mr.  Walker,  and  then  turning  to 
the  policemen  who  had  been  silent  and 
wondering  auditors  of  the  recent  scene, 
"Officers,  you  had  better  go  out  and  do 
the  best  you  can  to  locate  these  men." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Walker,"  was  their 
reply  as  they  hurried  away. 

"Now,  Horace,  let  us  have  the  truth 
about  this  matter,"  said  Mr.  Walker. 
"How  many  men  were  there  in  the  at- 
tacking party  and  did  you  really  acquit 
yourself  manfully,  or  were  you  excited 
and  confused  and  perhaps  terror-stricken 
for  the  time  being? " 

"  Mr.  Walker,  I'm  not  a  strong  man,  as 
you  know.  The  odds  were  against  me. 
I'll  admit  that  I  was  badly  scared,  and 
no  doubt  confused  as  to  what  was  best  to 
do,  but  I  don't  see  how  Emily  could  have 
expected  any  more  from  me.  I  really  did 
go  back  and  search  for  her  after  my  fail- 
ure to  find  a  policeman,  and " 

"  But  you  ran  away,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Walker.  "Ran  away  from  Emily  when 
she  was  being  attacked  by  thugs.  I  pity 
such  a  man  as  you,"  in  scornful  tones. 

"Martha,  what  do  you  mean?  Can't 
you  keep  quiet  ?  Have  you  no  considera- 
tion for  Horace?  I  don't  believe  he  is  a 
coward." 

"Well,  have  your  way,  Samuel,  but  I 
have  some  affection  for  my  daughter, 
even  if  you  have  lost  all  of  yours." 

"Woman,  will  you  keep  quiet?  Can't 
you  see  how  you  are  distressing  Horace? " 

"  He  ought  to  be  more  than  distressed,' 
turning  and  hurrying  from  the  room,  as 
Mr.  Walker  came  towards  her  with  the 
evident  intention  of  enforcing  his  com- 
mand. 

Mrs.  Walker  hurried  up  to  her  daugh- 
ter's apartment.  She  felt  instinctively 
that  she  would  find  her  there.  She  was 
not  disappointed.  Emily  was  kneeling 
at  her  bed  and  sobbing  softly  as  her 
mother  noiselessly  entered. 

"Don't  cry,  Emily.  Your  mother 
loves  you,"  said  Mrs.  Walker,  resting  her 
hand  upon  the  girl's  shoulder. 
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"I  know,  mother,  but  it's  too  much." 

"Why,  what  is  too  much,  daughter ?" 
kneeling  down  by  her  side  and  placing 
her  arm  around  her. 

"Why,  the  way  you  and  father  are 
forcing  this  man  upon  me,"  her  voice 
trembling  as  she  endeavored  to  control 
herself. 

"  Well,  dear,  we  won't  do  it  any  more. 
At  least,  I  won't." 

"Yes,  I  know  you  won't;  but  how 
about  father?  I  know  him  too  well. 
He's  a  mean,  selfish  man,"  sobbing  bit- 
terly at  the  thoughts  presented. 

"Now,  Emily,  don't  say  that.  You 
don't  mean  it.  You're  angry.  I  know 
your  father  has  his  faults,  but  he  is  am- 
bitious for  your  sake.  He  wants  you  to 
be  well  off." 

"  Does  he  want  me  to  be  well  off,  or  is 
he  ambitious  simply  for  his  own  benefit  ? " 

"  Don't  you  bother  about  it  any  more, 
now,  Emily.  I'll  be  on  your  side.  I 
won't  let  your  father  trouble  you 
again." 

"Oh,  mother,  if  you  will  only  keep 
your  promise,  I'll  love  you  just  as  I  did 
long  ago." 

"Emily,  dear,  you  can  depend  upon 
me.  I'll  keep  it."  As  they  knelt  there 
folded  in  each  other's  arms,  they  sent  up 
a  prayer  to  the  Great  Power  above  for 
light  and  knowledge  *  that  would  help 
them  over  the  troublous  seas  that  seemed 
to  threaten  them. 

For  the  time  being,  the  motherly  in- 
stinct of  Mrs.  Walker  had  assumed  the 
ascendancy.  Her  mother-love  for  her 
child  had  submerged  everything.  She 
forgot  her  ambitions  for  social  aggrand- 
izement, she  threw  aside  momentarily 
the  desires  with  which  her  husband  had 
so  strongly  impressed  her,  and  she  saw 
Horace  Horton  in  his  true  light.  Ah,  if 
we  could  only  be  ourselves  at  all  times! 

Mrs.  Walker  was  not  a  bad  woman. 
Her  instincts  had  been  warped  by  the 
selfishness  and  the  ambitions  of  the  man 
she  had  selected  as  a  life  partner,  and  as 
she  made  the  promise  to  her  daughter, 
she  knew  but  little  of  the  malignant 
power  that  had  entered  into  and  become 
a  controlling  part  of  her  married  life. 

In  the  excitement  and  confusion  con- 
nected with  Emily's  return,  Mrs.  Walker 
had  really  forgotten  to  ask  for  complete 


details  of  Emily's  experience.  Mr.  Wal- 
ker, however,  intended  to  know  the 
truth.  He  realized  that  Horace  had  been 
guilty  of  conduct  that  apparently  seemed 
unpardonable  to  his  daughter,  and  his 
one  desire  was  to  find  some  means  of  in- 
ducing harmony.  The  idea  of  a  quarrel 
between  Horace  and  his  daughter  was 
simply  unbearable  to  him.  To  have  his 
life-long  ambition  thus  interfered  with 
was  a  terrible  blow.  Through  all  the 
difficulties  that  he  had  encountered  in 
his  endeavors  to  marry  Emily  to  Horace 
Horton,  he  had  never  doubted  the  ulti- 
mate outcome.  There  was  but  one  possi- 
ble result,  and  that  was  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  two.  When  Horace  had  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  go  to  his  home, 
Mr.  Walker  naturally  sought  out  his 
daughter.  He  was  anxious  to  know  the 
truth  that  he  might  ascertain  just  how 
seriously  Horace  might  have  been  at 
fault.  He  found  his  wife  and  Emily  ap- 
parently in  a  very  pleasant  frame  of 
mind.  Their  excitement  had  been  re- 
placed by  a  satisfying  calm. 

"  Now,  Emily,  I  do  not  know  what  ex- 
cuse you  may  have  had  for  the  theatricals 
in  which  you  indulged  when  you  first 
came  in  to-night,  but  I  think  you  are 
unfair  to  Horace." 

"I  don't  think  you  can  form  a  fair 
opinion  until  you  know  the  truth,"  was 
Emily's  reply. 

"  Well,  tell  me  the  truth,  I  sought  you 
out  for  that  purpose.  Horace  told  me  his 
version,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  hear 
yours." 

"Yes,  I  heard  a  few  of  Horace's  state- 
ments," in  cynical  tones  "The  story 
can  be  easily  and  quickly  told.  We  were 
attacked  by  two  robbers.  They  appar- 
ently had  but  one  revolver.  Horace 
played  the  part  of  a  coward  throughout 
the  entire  affair.  The  two  men  suddenly 
came  upon  us  out  of  some  bushes  near 
the  path.  They  ordered  him  to  hold  up 
his  hands.  He  immediately  complied. 
They  took  his  watch,  rings  and  diamond 
pin.  They  gave  him  a  shove  and  told 
him  to  'git,'  and  the  amazing  alacrity 
with  which  he  followed  their  instructions 
showed  how  much  manhood  he  possessed. 
At  this  point  I  was  almost  terror 
stricken  with  fear  when  I  saw  a  man  run- 
ning towards  us  down  the  path,  and  he 
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proved  himself  to  be  a  man  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  The  robber  leveled  his  re- 
volver at  him  and  ordered  him  to  halt, 
but  he  did  not  stop — he  was  not  that 
kind.  The  robber  fired,  at  the  same  time 
he  was  struck  a  blow  that  sent  him  sense- 
less to  the  ground,  and  as  I  realized  that 
I  was  saved  I  nearly  fainted  dead  away." 

These  details  were  gone  over  again  and 
again  as  Mr.  Walker  plied  her  with  ques- 
tions. She  had  evaded  the  queries  made 
as  to  the  identity  of  her  rescuer. 

"But  who  was  this  man?"  he  finally 
asked  abruptly.  "  He  should  be  suitably 
rewarded.  He  is  certainly  a  brave  fel- 
low," said  Mr.  Walker  in  admiration,  as 
he  realized  his  daughter's  narrow  escape. 

"There  is  no  question  about  his 
bravery,  father." 

"Why  didn't  you  bring  him  in  with 
you  so  we  could  have  thanked  him?" 
said  Mrs.  Walker. 

"I  hardly  think  you  would  have 
wanted  him." 

"Why,  what  makes  you  say  that, 
daughter?" 

"Well,"  hesitating,  "I  have  seen  him 
before.  I  have  known  him  for  some 
time." 

"  So  much  the  better,  but  why  did  you 
not  bring  him  in? "  inquired  Mrs.  Walker. 

"Because  you  have  stated  that  you 
would  not  allow  him  in  the  house." 

"What!  Not  allow  him  in  the  house? 
Now,  Emily,  who  is  he?" 

"Charles  Warner,"  gazing  intently  at 
her  father. 

"Charles  Warner!  And  he  was  the 
man  who  saved  you  from  the  ruffians? 
What!  Charles  Warner?"  An  excited 
and  stern  expression  came  on  his  fea- 
tures, as  he  rose  from  his  chair.  "  Charles 
Warner  saved  you?"  stopping  as  he 
paced  back  and  forth  and  looking  down 
at  his  daughter. 

"Yes,  he  it  was." 

"Well,  I  will  be "  he  exploded, 

stopping  suddenly  as  he  tried  to  recover 
his  composure.  As  he  continued  to  pace 
back  and  forth,  however,  his  demeanor 
became  more  excited. 

"Daughter,  naw  you  are  surely  mis- 
taken," stopping  again  before  Emily. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say  now  that  he  fought 
these  robbers  and  he  brought  you  back 
here  to  your  home  to-night?" 


"That's  what  I  mean  to  say,  father." 

"  Now  I  suppose  he  will  want  to  come 
here  and  see  you." 

"Yes,  he  will,"  replied  Emily. 

"Well,  he  shan't,  I  tell  you  he  shan't," 
turning  and  stamping  his  foot  as  his  face 
grew  scarlet  with  rising  rage.  "  He  is  a 
low,  vulgar  parasite." 

"Father,  what  do  you  mean?  He 
saved  my  life,  and  I  will  never  allow  you 
to  say  a  single  word  against  this  man  in 
my  presence,"  Emily  cried,  rising  and 
facing  her  father  with  resolution  written 
on  her  set  features. 

Mr.  Walker  gazed  at  her  in  amazement. 
He  never  saw  his  daughter  in  a  mood  like 
this  before.  To  him  she  had  always  been 
a  little  girl,  willing  and  obedient,  but  now 
he  realized  that  he  had  a  determined  wo- 
man to  deal  with,  and  for  the  moment  he 
was  cowed. 

"Well,  Emily,  maybe  you're  right.  I 
see  no  necessity  for  discussing  the  sub- 
ject. I  know  what  this  man  is,  but  I  will 
promise  you  not  to  say  anything  further 
against  him  until  I  have  proof.  But  I 
warn  you  to  be  careful.  In  your  grati- 
tude, do  not  go  too  far.  I  do  not  know 
why,  but  somehow  I  feel  that  this  man 
has  designs  on  you.  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  you  any  exact  information, 
but  I'll  tell  you  this  much.  My  detec- 
tives are  now  following  out  a  clue  that 
promises  to  shed  some  light  on  his  char- 
acter and  that  of  his  family;  but  I'll  say 
to  you  now  and  here  that  it  will  forever 
turn  you  against  him,  no  matter  how 
much  you  think  of  him  personally." 

"Father,  will  you  never  stop?  Are 
you  so  revengeful  that  you  are  deter- 
mined to  hound  this  man  on  to  the  very 
end  of  time?" 

"Hound  him?  Now  Emily,  you  are 
going  too  far.  I  want  to  see  you  married 
to  an  honored  and  respectable  man. 
What  I  have  seen  of  Warner  has  pre- 
judiced me  against  him.  I  am  satisfied 
that  in  his  past  record  you  will  find  evi- 
dence of  his  need  of  character,  and 
though  I'll  admit  that  there  is  much  in 
your  description  of  his  actions  to-night 
that  would  make  me  feel  more  kindly  to- 
wards him,  still  the  information  that  I 
have  at  hand  now  is  far  from  being  to  his 
credit." 

"  You  can  bring  to  me  anything  against 
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him  that  you  may  have,  but  you  will 
have  to  furnish  proof,  father.  I'll  not 
take  mere  rumor." 

"It  will  be  something  more  than 
rumor,  I  can  assure  you,  in  case  my  de- 
tectives find  the  evidence  that  they  are 
now  searching  for." 

As  the  conversation  continued  for 
some  time  in  this  strain  Mr.  Walker  ac- 
quired a  respect  for  his  daughter  that  he 
had  never  previously  possessed.  She  had 
suddenly  developed  into  a  woman  with 
a  character  and  an  individuality  of  her 
own,  it  was  evident  that  she  could  not  be 
swayed  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  his  will. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

As  Charles  Warner  made  his  way 
homeward  after  his  experience  with 
Emily,  he  was  imbued  with  a  feeling  of 
contentment  and  happiness  that  he  had 
never  previously  experienced.  The  diffi- 
culties which  he  had  encountered  in  his 
endeavor  to  meet  Emily  were  all  swept 
aside  at  one  blow.  To  be  sure,  he  would 
not  be  received  at  her  home,  but  she  was 
indebted  to  him  in  an  unusual  manner. 
He  somehow  felt  that  any  favor  that  he 
might  ask  with  a  view  of  extending  their 
acquaintance  or  of  cementing  their  friend- 
ship would  be  readily  granted.  In  fact, 
he  felt  as  though  he  might  be  taking  ad- 
vantage of  her  in  asking  for  favors  under 
the  circumstances,  as  she  could  hardly 
refuse,  no  matter  what  her  views  as  to 
propriety  might  be. 

Emily  had  promised  to  meet  him  the 
next  day,  and  she  kept  her  promise.  She 
gave  him  the  details  of  Horace  Horton's 
description  of  their  experiences  with  the 
robbers.  Charles  could  hardly  contain 
himself  as  she  dwelt  with  especial  em- 
phasis on  his  version  of  the  fight  he  had 
had  with  the  robbers. 

"What  a  wonderful  imagination  he 
must  have,"  said  Charles. 

"Yes,  he  is  bountifully  supplied  with 
it,"  replied  Emily  joining  heartily  in  his 
enjoyment  of  her  narrative. 

Emily  seemed  especially  happy.  There 
was  a  sparkling  brightness  in  her  eyes, 
and  her  features  broke  into  a  winning 
smile  at  frequent  intervals.  They  spent 
considerable  time  moving  about  the  se- 


cluded walks  of  the  park  that  bordered 
Emily's  home.  When  they  parted  that 
day  there  was  an  indefinable  something 
within  the  eyes  of  each  as  they  gazed 
into  the  eyes  of  the  other,  that  seemed 
to  make  each  one  feel  that  there  was  a  tie 
binding  them  together.  Nothing  was 
said  to  warrant  either  in  thinking  that 
there  was  an  understanding  existing  be- 
tween them,  and  yet  it  was  there,  never- 
theless. Each  day  thereafter  they  spent 
an  hour  or  two  in  each  other's  company. 
As  they  grew  to  know  each  other  better, 
the  attraction  of  each  for  the  other  in- 
creased. Two  or  three  weeks  went  by. 
Occasionally  there  was  a  day  when  they 
were  unable  to  see  each  other.  At  such 
times  life  seemed  hollow  and  empty  to 
Charles. 

It  was  about  three  weeks  after  the  in- 
cident that  brought  Charles  and  Emily 
together.  They  had  met  at  their  usual 
trysting  place.  They  had  found  a  quiet 
nook,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
much  traveled  paths,  surrounded  by 
green  shrubbery,  and  free  from  prying 
eyes.  Emily  was  seated  on  a  settee  as  he 
came  into  the  enclosure.  She  arose  and 
extended  her  hand  with  the  smile  that 
held  so  much,  charm  for  him.  He  took 
her  hand  and  held  it  for  a  moment. 

"Emily,  you  look  happy  to-day," 
gazing  at  her  with  eyes  that  completely 
told  their  story. 

"Yes,  I  am  happy,  Charles.  Why 
shouldn't  I  be? "  with  an  expression  that 
seemed  to  convey  her  feelings  more  ac- 
curately than  words  ever  could. 

They  stood  there  silently  for  a  few 
brief  moments.  No  words  were  spoken, 
none  were  needed.  He  turned  his  eyes 
from  her  with  a  deep  sigh.  The  spell  was 
broken.  He  led  her  to  the  settee  that  she 
had  just  vacated. 

"  Emily,  I  wish  I  were  a  wealthy  man," 
gazing  away  into  the  far  distance. 

"Yes?     Why,  Charles?" 

"Wealthy  men  can  buy  everything, 
they  can  have  palaces  to  live  in,  if  they 
so  desire.  They  can  have  servants  and 
magnificent  costumes,  in  fact,  every- 
thing that  the  heart  can  wish  for." 

"No,  Charles,  not  everything." 

"Why  not?  Money  can  buy  any- 
thing." 

"  No,  money  cannot  buy  happiness." 
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11  You  think  not?  "  turning  and  gazing 
questioningly  into  her  trustful  eyes. 

1 '  I  certainly  do.  Money  is  such  a  small 
thing.  It  can  only  buy  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  shelter.  Beyond  that,  it  is  power- 
less. Some  of  the  most  luxurious  homes 
harbor  the  most  misery.  It  is  in  them 
that  one  most  often  finds  family  skele- 
tons." 

"Do  you  believe  that,  Emily?" 

"Yes,  I  know  it;  I've  seen  it.  I've 
actually  witnessed  it  in  many  of  the  rich 
homes  that  I've  visited." 

"Then  you  don't  care  so  much  for 
riches?" 

"No,"  smiling  at  him  as  she  saw  the 
questioning  light  in  his  eyes. 

"You    could    learn    to "     firmly 

pressing  the  hand  that  lay  nearest  him. 
Emily's  smile  deepened  as  he  hesitated. 

"  Now  you  are  laughing  at  me  ? "  he  ex- 
claimed, his  expression  momentarily 
changing  as  he  saw  her  apparently  jest- 
ing mood. 

"No,  Charles.  How  could  I  laugh  at 
you?"  in  serious  tones. 

"Well,  you  know  what  I  mean. 
What's  the  use  of  my  telling  you? 

"How  should  I  know?"  still  gazing 
into  his  eyes  while  her  features  softened 
as  her  smile  faded  away. 

"  Ah,  Emily  you  know  that  I  love  you. 
There  is  no  need  of  my  telling  you  in 
mere  words,"  he  said  in  a  voice  that  was 
tense  and  passionate. 

He  saw  a  flood  of  color  flash  over  her 
face.  Her  glorious  eyes  reflected  back 
the  love  light  that  shone  in  his  own. 

She  did  not  reply,  but  she  moved 
closer  to  him,  every  fibre  of  her  being 
thrilled  with  the  joy  of  a  new  found 
happiness. 

They  remained  there  for  some  time 
blissfully  oblivious  of  their  surrounding. 
The  joy  of  hopes  fulfilled  was  reflected  in 
their  features.  Life  was  a  splendidly 
beautiful  experience  to  them  at  that 
time.  It  was  not  until  they  realized  that 
the  night  was  fast  approaching  that  they 
awakened  to  the  voice  of  reality. 

A  question  flashed  into  the  mind  of 
each  simultaneously.  Charles  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

"What  will  your  father  say?" 

"I  am  very  much  afraid  that  he    will 


say  a  great  many  things,"  replied 
Emily. 

"Suppose  he  refuses  to  consent?" 

"Well,  I'm  of  age  and  I've  promised  to 
marry  you,  and  I'll  keep  my  promise." 

"Would  you  suggest  that  I  see  him,  or 
do  you  think  that  he  will  even  deign  to 
honor  me  with  an  interview,"  Charles 
asked  smilingly. 

"Perhaps  he  won't,  Charles,  I'll  tell 
you  what  we  had  better  do.  I'll  see  him 
and  try  to  bring  up  the  subject  in  a  round 
about  way  a*nd  thus  get  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  him.  We  can  then  adjust 
our  future  actions*  as  we  think  best.  If 
he  refuses  to  give  his  consent,  I'll  run 
away,"  she  declared  as  a  winsome  smile 
came  over  her  features. 

It  was  later  than  usual  that  evening 
when  they  parted.  Emily  secured  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  father 
that  night.  She  went  to  him  in  the 
library,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing a  different  subject  from  that  in 
which  she  was  especially  interested. 
Horace  Horton  had  not  visited  the  house 
since  the  night  of  his  humiliation.  After 
the  conversation  continued  for  some 
time  Mr.  Walker  remarked  that  he  had 
seen  Horace  Horton  that  day  and  that  he 
had  asked  the  privilege  of  calling. 

"He  can  call  if  he  so  desires,  father. 
You  are  master  here.  You  can  invite 
whom  you  choose,  but  I  positively  refuse 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  him." 

"Now,  daughter,  why  are  you  so 
silly?" 

' '  I  am  not  silly.  My  experience  with 
this  man  is  sufficient.  I  secured  a  com- 
plete insight  into  his  character,  and 
would  not  associate  with  him  if  he  pos- 
sessed all  the  wealth  of  the  world  " 

"I  sincerely  hope  as  you  grow  older 
you  will  learn  more.  You  do  not  under- 
stand the  value  and  power  of  wealth." 

"Yes,  I  do.  I  understand  it  all  too 
well." 

"When  you  possess  vast  wealth,  you 
have  a  power  placed  in  your  hands  with 
which  you  can  do  untold  good." 

"Yes,  but  why  obtain  wealth  by 
sacrificing  all  self-respect?" 

"There  is  no  need  of  that.  There  is  no 
need  of  sacrificing  anything." 

"  Now,  father,  I  might  just  as  well  talk 
plain.       I    positively    will    not    marry 
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Horace  Horton.  Therefore,  what  is  the 
use  of  my  seeing  him,  and  furthermore, 
suppose  I  should  want  to  marry  someone 
else?" 

"Someone  else!  What  do  you  mean, 
Emily?" 

"I  mean  just  what.  I  say.  I  am  old 
enough  to  have  a  mind  of  my  own. 
Would  you  object  if  I  should  make  a 
choice?" 

"Now,  Emily,  do  not  talk  foolishly. 
You  can  look  the  world  over  and  you  will 
not  find  a  better  man  than  Horace  Hor- 
ton. To  be  sure,  he  is  not  gifted  with  a 
large  supply  of  physical  strength,  and  I 
will  even  admit  that  he  may  not  be  very 
brave,  but  he  is  honest  and  is  possessed 
of  an  immense  fortune." 

"Father,  I  refuse  to  listen.  You've 
gone  over  these  matters  with  me  before. 
Anyway,  I  have  already  made  a  selec- 
tion." 

"  What,  you  are  engaged  to  someone  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  am  engaged." 

"To  whom?"  asked  Mr.  Walker,  his 
voice  quivering  with  emotion. 

"To  Charles  Warner,"  she  replied  as 
she  rose  from  her  seat  and  her  features 
assumed  that  set,  determined  expression 
that  he  had  seen  there  on  a  former 
occasion. 

"I  refuse  to  believe  it,"  said  Mr.  Wal- 
ker in  hard,  harsh  tones. 

"It  is  nevertheless  a  fact."  Emily 
repeated. 

"Then  I  will  tell  you  something,"  said 


Mr.  Walker  also  rising.  "  I  have  a  letter 
before  me  to-day  from  my  detectives, 
who  have  been  investigating  his  whole 
life." 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  the  report." 

"  You  have  got  to  hear  it."  Mr.  Wal- 
ker rejoined  as  he  turned  and  locked  the 
library  door  and  put  the  key  into  his 
pocket. 

"  I  will  make  you  hear  it,  whether  you 
want  to  or  not,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  and 
faced  Emily.  "My  detectives  have 
found,"  he  went  on  in  slow,  emphatic 
tones,  "that  there  is  a  convict  in  the 
Warner  family, — that  there  was  at  one 
time  a  tragedy  and  that  the  chief  actor  in 
this  tragedy  was  the  father  of  Charles 
Warner.  You  have  never  heard  the 
matter  spoken  of,  no  doubt.  Now  I 
know  where  the  father  is.  He  is  alive. 
He  is  serving  time  in  the  penitentiary. , 
He  is  a  murderer,  serving  a  life  sentence, 
and  you  have  come  to  me  and  have  told 
me  that  you  are  engaged  to  the  son  of  a 
murderer,  to  the  son  of  a  convict.  Now 
I  will  open  the  door."  He  turned  away 
from  the  staring  eyes  of  his  daughter  and 
unlocking  the  library  door. 

As  he  faced  her  again,  Emily  was  still 
standing  there,  staring  vacantly  in  his 
direction.  He  went  up  to  her  and 
grasped  her  by  the  arm  and  shook  her 
harshly.  It  seemed  to  awake  her  from  a 
stupor.  She  almost  fell  into  a  nearby 
chair  and  broke  out  into  a  torrent  of 
agonized  sobs. 


{To  be  continued.) 


Appendicitis 

By   Catharine  F.  Little 


What  God  has  made,  for  good  must  be 
And  for  my  life  I  can  not  see 
Why  men  should  think  by  man's  poor  art 
They  must  with  their  appendix  part 


Because  they  can  not  understand 
The  use  for  which  it  has  been  planned 
Is  this  a  proper  reason  why 
So  many  men  for  it  must  die? 


If  toes  are  sore  they  do  not  say 
There  is  for  us  no  other  way 
But  just  to  take  the  toes  away. 


Then  why  for  every  stomach  ache 
Must  they  our  poor  appendix  take? 


James  J.  Jeffries  doing  some  road  work.    His  burly,  muscular  figure  can  easily  be  identified 

at  the  right. 

Mental  and  Moral  Training  Through  Boxing 

THE  CHARACTERISTICS  DEVELOPED  BY  THIS  SPLENDID  EXER- 
CISE A  FOE  TO   BULLYING   AND     DISSIPATION    OF    ALL    KINDS 

By  James  J.  Jeffries 

The  statements  made  by  the  world's  most  famous  pugilist  in  this  article  will  no  doubt  put 
boxing  in  an  entirely  new  light  to  many  of  our  readers.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  I  have  per- 
sonally seen  demonstrated  on  many  occasions,  that  the  exercise  of  boxing  will  strengthen  the 
character  as  well  as  the  body.  It  is  inclined  to  develop  manly  men,  and  to  eliminate  cowards 
and  the  bullies,  and  the  views  of  Mr.  Jeffries  on  this  subject  are  certainly  worthy  of  attention. — 
Bernarr  Macfadden. 


MAN  is  and  always  will  be,  a  fight- 
ing animal.  From  the  times 
when  he  used  a  stone  axe  and 
flint-pointed  arrows,  right  up  to  the 
present  with  its  smokeless  powder  and 
long  range  guns,  the  history  of  the  world 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word — 
"scrap."  And  when  mankind  was  not 
employing  the  fists  which  Nature  gave  it, 
or  the  weapons  which  it  invented,  it  was 
fighting  with  its  brains,  seeking  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  which  lay  in  the 
way  of  its  progress,  or  trying  to  get  the 
best  of  the  obstacles  which  hindered  its 
development.    So  that  the  better  fighter 


a  nation  was,  the  more  quickly  did  it  be- 
come civilized,  because  it  tackled  and 
downed  the  things  which  bound  it  to 
savagery  more  speedily  than  did  its  less 
aggressive  neighbors.  If  we  take  the 
trouble  to  trace  the  history  of  any  com- 
munity, we  shall  find  that  whatever  ad- 
vantage it  enjoys;  whatever  place  it 
holds  among  the  nations,  are  alike  the 
outcome  of  its  fighting  propensities  and 
the  exercise  of  these  in  the  past.  Per- 
haps you  may  think  that,  because  I  am  a 
pugilist,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  scrapping 
game.  This  is  not  so,  but  I  believe  I  am 
right  all  the  same,  and  a  reference  to  the 
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history  of  the  Roman  Empire  or  of 
Great  Britain  or  of  this  country  will 
bear  me  out  in  this. 

Now  what  is  the 
moral  of  all  this? 
Simply  that  a 
youngster's  educa- 
tion should  include 
sports  and  exer- 
cises which  will  not 
only  keep  alive  his 
"combative  in- 
stincts," as  the 
scientific  sharps  call 
them,  but  also  teach 
him  to  properly  use 
them. 

As  in  other  affairs 
of  life,  training  is 
needed  in  order  that 
you  may  get  the 
greatest  benefit  out 
of  your  fighting  in- 
stincts. The  nations 
that  conquered  in 
the  past,  were  those 
that  had  learned  the 
advantages  of  scien- 
tific over  non-scien- 
tific fighting.  What 
stood  good  then  in 
this  respect,  stands 
equally  good  now 
and  it  applies  especi- 
ally to  the  boy  who 
aims  to  be  an  ex- 
pert boxer.  He  must 
make  up  his  mind 
from  the  first  that  he 
will  be  taught  and 
that  he  will  follow 
the  directions  of  his 
teachers.  Only  by 
so  doing  will  he  get 
the  knack  of  being 
handy  with  his  fists. 
This  .  statement 
opens  up  the  ques- 
tion of  how  boxing 
affects  a  boy  mor- 
ally,, mentally  and 
physically.  Let  us 
take"  the  points  in 
the  order  named. 

Now,  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  try  to  preach  a 
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sermon  on  the  moral  good  that  arises 
from  boxing,  but  I  do  say,  that  the  boy 
who  determines  to 
become  an  expert 
with  the  gloves  finds 
out  jpretty  quickly 
that  he  has  to  avoid 
bad  habits  in  order 
to  attain  his  ambi- 
tions. He  must  be 
as  clean  inwardly  as 
he  should  be  out- 
wardly. I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  a  good 
many  men  of  my 
profession  go  wrong 
in  a  moral  sense. 
But  these  who  do 
so,  never  amount  to 
anything.  Usually 
they  are  fourth- 
raters,  mixed-ale 
fighters  fakers,  four- 
flushers,  and  quit- 
ters. Or  sometimes 
they  go  to  the  bad 
after  winning  the 
star  honors  of  the 
ring.  They  can't 
stand  prosperity- — 
spend  their  money 
foolishly,  get  into 
bad  company  and 
in  a  few  years,  are 
down  and  out. 

But  a  boxer  of 
repute  whether  he  is 
an  amateur  or  a 
professional  simply 
hastobe  a  good  man 
in  a  moral  sense.  I 
know  that  a  large 
part  of  the  public 
will  doubt  this  state- 
ment, but  it's  true 
all  the  same.  He 
has  to  keep  in  con- 
dition and  to  do  this, 
he  cannot  afford  to 
tamper  with  his  con- 
stitution by  indulg- 
ing in  any  of  the 
harmfulhabitsorthe 
vices  that  are  only 
too  common  among 
average  men.    And 
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what  is  true  of  the  "grown-up"  in  this 
respect,  is  equally  true  of  the  youngster. 
Boxing  calls  for  "staying"  powers  above 
all  else,  and  the  lad  who  is  a  victim  to 
any  habit  which  hurts  his  body,  will 
never  have  the  needed  endurance.  So 
remember,  boys,  that  if  you  smoke 
cigarettes;  drink  alcohol  in  any  form; 
have  bad  wTays  of  any  kind,  or  pride 
yourself  on  being  "sports  "  you  will  never 
learn  the  proper  use  of  the  gloves. 
Loafers  and  mashers  never  yet  made 
good  boxers.  One  of  the  first  things 
that  a  man  does  when  he  begins  training 
is  to  cut  out  smoking  and  drink,  and  any 
other  evil  habits.  You  cannot  get  into 
condition  if  you  do  not  do  so.  Boxing 
will  teach  you,  that  in  order  to  become  a 
crack  at  it,  you  must  cultivate  rules  of 
life  that  will  make  your  body  strong,  and 
drop  habits  that  will  make  it  weak.  In 
other  words,  that  you  must  be  moral,  so 
that  you  may  be  manly  and  so  be  able  to 
excel  in  the  manly  art. 

As  to  the  mental  training  of  boxing 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor, 
although  time  and  space  will  not  allow 
me  to  say  all  that  I'd  like  to  on  this  point. 
I  believe  though,  that  the  "mitts"  have 
an  educational  value  that  should  not  be 
overlooked.  You  may  be  rather  sur- 
prised to  hear  me  say  this,  but  I  hold 
that  education  includes  everything  that 
develops  and  strengthens  the  mind  and 
the  body.  If  I  am  right,  then  the  value 
of  the  manly  exercise  should  certainly  be 
recognized  by  our  educators,  for  it  has  a 
marked  effect  on  the  mentality.  Let  me 
try  and  show  you  just  what  I  mean. 

There  are  a  good  many  athletic  sports 
which  exercise  the  muscles  or  a  portion  of 
them  only.  Such  sports  do  not  call  for 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  mental 
powers.  Most  gymnasium  stunts  are  of 
this  one-sided  kind,  and  are  simply  in- 
tended to  develop  this  or  that  portion  of 
the  body.  The  other  class  of  sports, 
boxing  in  particular,  brings  into  use  all  or 
the  greater  portion  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem and  at  the  same  time,  the  brain  is 
called  on  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
efforts  of  the  body. 

Let  me  try  to  make  this  very  clear. 
When  you  face  your  gloved  antagonist, 
you  have  to  learn  to  "size  him  up;"  to 
rind  out  just  what  he  can  or  cannot  do; 


to  forecast  what  he  proposes  doing  and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  information 
thus  given  you  by  your  instinct.  Be- 
sides this,  you  will  learn,  in  the  flash  of 
an  eye,  to  decide  how  or  when  you  must 
block,  lead,  duck,  side-step,  feint,  counter 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  do  not  mean  that 
you  will  learn  to  do  all  this  during  the 
first  two,  three  or  dozen  lessons.  But 
learn  you  will,  if  you  will  only  stick  to  it, 
and  you'll  be  the  better  boy  for  so  doing. 
You  will  later  find,  that  a  whole  lot  of 
things  that  are  taught  you  by  the  gloves 
will  be  of  help  to  you  outside  of  the  gym- 
nasium. For  instance,  the  ability  to 
read  a  man  and  his  intentions,  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded,  will  be  of  great  service 
to  you  when  you  get  out  into  the  great 
battle  ring  of  the  business  world.  So  too, 
will  be  the  power  of  quick  decision  which 
the  gloves  will  give  you. 

The  confidence  in  yourself,  the  self- 
reliance — which  a  good  boxer  always 
feels,  will  help  you  out  of  many  a  tight 
place  in  real  life. 

Boxing  will  also  teach  you  how  to 
keep  your  temper  under  the  most  trying 
conditions.  This  is  a  great  thing,  boys, 
as  you  will  find  out  when  you  go  out  into 
the  world.  The  boxer  who  can't  keep 
his  temper  is  sure  to  be  beaten.  So  your 
teacher  will  or  ought  to,  show  you  how 
to  smile  and  feel  good  natured  under  a 
stinging  shower  of  jabs,  jolts,  straights, 
hooks  and  so  on.  It  may  be  pretty  hard 
work  at  first,  but  it  will  come  to  you  sure 
enough.  And  when  you  have  learned  to 
smile  and  "jolly"  through  a  bout  in 
which  you  were  outweighed  and  out- 
fought, you  have  learned  something  of 
benefit,  I  tell  you. 

Then  again,  a  clever  boxer  is  never  a 
bully.  The  most  peaceable  men  in  the 
world  are  pugilists.  It  is  always  the 
man  who  isn't  sure  of  himself  that 
blusters  and  brags  and  tries  to  impose  on 
a  weaker  person.  Because  boxing  is  the 
manly  sport  which  it  is,  it  teaches  you  to 
become  manly  in  mind  as  wrell  as  body 
and  this  includes  the  idea  that  you  will 
never  be  a  bully. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
healthful  nature  of  boxing.  Like  walk- 
ing and  swimming,  it  exercises  every 
muscle  of  the  body  from  the  tips  of  the 
toes  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.    If  you  are 
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not  used  to  the  gloves,  you  will  probably 
find  that,  after  the  first  few  lessons,  you 
are  stiff  and  maybe  a  bit  sore.  This  is 
because  you  have  been  working  a  lot  of 
muscles  that  usually,  are  never  exer- 
cised at  all.  And  the  soreness — which 
will  gradually  wear  off— is  really  a  sort 
of  testimonial  to  the  value  of  boxing  as 
an  all-round  developer.  Then  again,  the 
rapid  movements  which  you  have  to 
make  and  the  variety  of  positions  which 
you  have  to  assume  when  boxing,  keep 
your  organs  in  fine  fettle.  Let  me  tell 
you  boys,  that  the  first  thing  that  a 
trainer  does  when  getting  a  man  in  con- 
dition for  an  athletic  event  of  any  kind, 
is  to  take  steps  to  get  his  inward  "ma- 
chinery "  that  is  to  say,  his  bodily  organs, 
in  good  order.  The  lungs,  the  heart,  the 
digestive  system — all  receive  special  at- 
tention, and  while  dieting  is  sometimes 
used  for  this  purpose,  yet  exercising  of 
various  kinds  are  the  main  standby. 
And  it  has  been  found  that  even  where 
the  athlete  is  not  preparing  for  a  "go" 
in  the  ring,  but  for  some  other  kind  of 
contest,  bouts  with  the  gloves  are  a  most 
valuable  and  important  portion  of  train- 
ing for  the  reason  just  given. 

Be  careful  of  your  diet;  avoid  pastry 
and  rich  foods,  use  tea  and  coffee  seldom, 
never  drink  at  meals.  Chew  slowly.  I 
never  knew  a  successful  boxer  who 
gobbled  his  food.  The  quick  lunch  is  the 
cemetery  of  physical  perfection.  Go  to 
bed  early  and  rise  early.  Every  boy 
ought  to  have  lots  of  sleep.  A  word  here 
to  parents.  My  advice  to  every  father  is 
— teach  or  let  your  boy  be  taught  to  box. 
You  will  never  regret  it  and  the  young- 
ster will  grow  up  to  be  a  better  man  in 
every  way  by  reason  of  it.  The  ability 
to  protect  himself  and  others  ought  to  be 
taught  to  every  boy. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  rough  and  tum- 
ble fighting  is  one  thing,  and  clever  clean- 
cut  work  with  the  gloves  or,  if  needs  be 
with  the  bare  knuckles,  is  another.  If  a 
boy  has  mastered  the  fistic  art  as  far  as 
an  amateur  can,  he  will  always  get  the 
better  of  the  mere  "slugger"  even  if  the 
physical  advantages  of  the  latter  are  in 
his  favor.  This  by  the  way,  is  just  as 
true  of  a  regular  ring  battle  as  it  is  of  the 
struggle  which  may  follow  on  a  street  in- 
sult or  an  attempted  hold-up.      For  I 


would  here  remark,  that  not  every  man 
who  enters  the  ring  can  truthfully  claim 
to  be  a  boxer.  But  this  is  "professional 
opinion,"  and  I  forget  that  I  am  talking 
to  readers  of  Physical  Culture. 

All  youngsters  have  a  lot  of  animal 
spirits  which  they  must  let  off  somehow 
or  other.  If  they  don't  do  so  in  a  legiti- 
mate way,  they  are  apt  to  do  so  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  bring  trouble  to  them- 
selves or  their  parents.  And  my  belief  is, 
that  boxing  of  all  sports,  furnishes  the 
needed  outlet. 

On  the  subject  of  teachers,  I  want  to 
say  right  here  that  if  you  wish  to  become 
a  really  clever  boxer,  be  careful  to  whom 
you  go  to  take  your  first  lessons.  Such 
lessons  are  likely  to  make  or  mar  you  ac- 
cording to  the  skill  or  want  of  it,  pos- 
sessed by  the  instructor.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  too  many  so-called  boxing 
schools  are  conducted  by  "casts-offs," 
of  the  ring — men  with  very  little  or  no 
reputation  in  a  fistic  sense,  and  some- 
times of  poor  repute  in  other  ways. 
Parents  should  be  careful  that  their  sons 
do  not  patronize  these  persons,  not  only 
because  they  know  next  to  nothing  of  the 
science,  but  for  other  reasons  which  I 
have  hinted  at.  However,  there  are 
plenty  of  capable  instructors,  with  good 
records  on  the  "squared  circle,"  and  of 
good  morals  also.  It  is  these  and  these 
only,  that  should  be  given  the  job  of 
directing  the  boy,  towards  manliness, 
via  the  glove  route. 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  how  to  best  go 
about  learning  to  box  scientifically  I 
would  answer  that  a  large  city  usually 
has  gymnasiums  of  good  reputation  to 
which  a  parent  may  safely  send  his  son. 
Drop  a  note  to  the  editor  of  the  sporting 
page  of  one  of  your  local  newspapers  and 
ask  him  to  give  you  his  opinion  of  the 
professional  status  of  the  boxing  in- 
structor of  the  gymnasium  you  have 
selected.  In  some  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gym- 
nasiums, boxing  is  barred:  in  others  it  is 
permitted.  I  can  strongly  recommend 
these  latter  institutions  to  would-be 
boxers  for  moral  and  other  reasons. 

Where  these  facilities  are  not  on  hand, 
I  would  suggest  that  a  dozen  or  so  of  you 
boys  get  together  and  form  a  club  of 
your  own.  Let  the  members  be  as  nearly 
the   same  age  and  weight   as  possible. 
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Then  hire  a  well-lighted,  well- ventilated 
room  for  rainy  or  cold  weather  and,  if 
possible  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining,  on 
which  you  can  do  your  boxing  in  the 
open-air,  whenever  possible.  For  the 
sport  calls  for  fresh  air  and  lots  of  it,  and 
hence,  whenever  you  can  indulge  in  the 
open,  do  so,  in  preference  to  being  be- 
hind walls.  In  fact,  I  cannot  urge  this  on 
you  too  strongly;  boxing  demands 
sound  lungs,  and  these  in  turn,  demand  a 
free  supply  of  oxygen.  Then  too,  the 
turf  is  easier  to  fall  on  than  are  boards. 
In  real  training  quarters,  the  boxing 
room  is  so  well  ventilated  as  to  be  prac- 
tically in  the  open  air,  and  in  some 
"camps"  that  I  know  of,  the  gloves  are 
invariably  used  outside  the  walls. 

As  to  your  choice  of  instructor,  there  is 
usually  some  local  individual  whose 
knowledge  of  the  game  is  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  teach  you  its  rudiments,  or 
better  still,  write  to  the  boxing  instructor 
of  one  of  the  recognized  gymnasiums  of 
the  nearest  big  towns  asking  him  for  ad- 
vice on  the  matter.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  he  will  send  you  the  name  of  some 
coming  young  pugilist,  who  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  youngsters  the 
needed  lessons  in  return  for  a  very 
modest  fee. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  boxing  is  its 
economy.  After  you  have  paid  for  the 
hire  of  your  room,  some  few  needed 
alterations,  a  locker  or  two,  say  three 
pairs  of  gloves  and  your 
gymnasium  shoes,  your  ex- 
penses will  be  limited  to 
the  fee  for  the  instructor 
and  light.  I  would  advise 
a  dirt  floor  whenever  possi- 
ble, or  failing  that,  a  board 
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floor  sprinkled  with  earth,  or  a  layer  of 
sawdust  or  tan-bark. 

I  have  not  tried  to  do  anything  more 
than  give  general  advice  in  this  article, 
first,  because  of  space  limits,  and  then 
again,  on  the  score  of  the  fact  that  you 
cannot  teach  boxing  by  written  instruc- 
tions. But  I  want  to  say  something 
about  boys  who  will  make  good  boxers 
and  those  who  won't. 

Ask  any  trainer  who  has  a  "  stable  "  of 
young  boxers,  as  to  his  most  promising 
pupils  and  he  will  tell  you  that  they  are 
those  who  take  to  the  work  easiest,  obey 
orders  most  readily  and  don't  "funk"  or 
grumble  when  the  pace  cut  out  for  them 
gets  hot  and  tiresome.  Boxing  of  the 
right  kind  teaches  the  valuable  lesson 
that  to  best  the  other  fellow,  you  must 
first  of  all  learn  to  get  the  best  of  yourself. 
I  mean  by  this  that  no  matter  what  your 
wishes  or  tastes  may  be,  you  must  obey 
your  teacher  or  trainer  and  deny  your- 
self those  things  which  he  thinks  are  not 
good  for  your  health.  Bernarr  Mac- 
fadden's  rules  of  living  are  capital  in  this 
connection. 

In  other  words,  you  must  learn  self- 
discipline,   which   is   one   of  the   most 
valuable  of  gifts. 

Now  I  do  not  want  you  who  read  this, 
to  think  that  I  desire  every  lad  to  be  a 
prize  fighter.  Quite  the  contrary.  But  I 
do  hold  that  boxing  is  an  asset  to  any  boy, 
no  matter  what  his  calling  or  disposition 
may  be. 
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National  Purity  Congress. 


The  National  Purity  Federation,  an 
association  formed  by  the  leaders  in 
purity  reform  throughout  America,  will 
hold  a  National  Congress,  at  Burlington, 
Iowa,  October  18-22,  1909.  A  general 
invitation  is  heartily  extended  to  all 
organizations  laboring  to  promote  purity 
or  eradicate  vice,  and  in  sympathy  with 
the  purpose  of  this  Congress,  to  send  dele- 
gates and  unite  with  the  Federation  in  its 
work.    AH  individuals  actively  interested 


in  the  work,  are  strongly  urged  to  do  so. 
The  National  Purity  Federation  aims 
to  secure  the  co-operation,  in  a  National 
sense,  of  all  those  who  are  striving  to  pro- 
mote purity  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
and  in  social  relations,  and  in  the  organi- 
zation of  such  an  aggressive  united  move- 
ment as  shall  arouse  the  conscience  of  the 
people  to  the  fearful  effects  of  the  vice 
and  social  impurity  on  the  nation's  man- 
hood and  womanhood, 


Menus  and  Recipes  for  Three  Days 


These  mentis  are  selected  from  the  daily  bills-of-fare  served  at  the  Bernarr  Macfadden 
Sanatorium,  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  As  from  250  to  400  people  are  served  at  each  meal  at  this 
famous  Mecca  for  Physical  Culturists,  it  will  be  realized  that  the  menus  cover  a  wide  scope  of 
health  building  foods.  The  dishes  included  in  these  menus  have  all  been  thoroughly  tested, 
and  the  accompanying  recipes  can  be  depended  upon  to  produce  satisfactory  results. — Bernarr 
Macfadden, 


Peaches 

Raw  Oat  Flakes 
Almonds         Filberts 


FIRST  DAY. 

Breakfast. 
Bananas  Oranges  Apples 

Nut  Porridge,  Cream 
Raw  Wheat  Flakes 
Figs         Dates         Pecans         Brazils         Raisins 

Rice  Soup 

Radishes  Laxo  Biscuits  Ripe  Olives 

Eggs         Cottage  Cheese 

Buttered  Peas  Escalloped  Corn  Shredded  Cabbage 

Entire  Wheat  Bread  Creamery  Butter 

Unfired  Bread  Nut  Butter 

Egg  Salad  Boiled  Dressing  Wafers  Cheese 

Sliced  Oranges  and  Bananas  with  Pitted  Dates 

Cocoa        Milk        Sumik        Apple  Juice         Grape  Juice         Date  Coffee 

Dinner. 

Cream  of  Pea  Soup 

Lettuce  Laxo  Biscuits  Ripe  Olives 

Macaroni  with  Tomato  Sauce  Eggs  Spinach  with  Egg 

Entire  Wheat  Bread,  Creamery  Butter  Unfired  Bread,  Nut  Butter 

Cucumber  Salad  Wafers  American  Cheese 

Ice  Cream  Fairy  Cake 

Dates   Figs    Raisins   Brazils    Pecans   Almonds    Peanuts  English  Walnuts 

Apples  Bananas  Oranges  Peaches  Plums 

Milk  Sumik  Fruit  Juice  Prune  Coffee 

SECOND  DAY 

Breakfast. 

Bananas  Oranges  Apples  Apricots 

Cream  of  Wheat  Raw  Oat  Flakes  Cream 

Dates      Figs      Raisins      Pecans      Brazils      English  Walnuts 
Cream  of  Asparagus  Soup 


Radishes  Wafers 

Eggs  Baked  Mashed  Potatoes 

Entire  Wheat  Bread,  Creamery  Butter 

Beet  Salad  Wafers 

Watermelon 
Milk        Sumik        Cocoa        Grape  Juice 
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Ripe  Olives 
Buttered  String  Beans 
Unfired  Bread,  Nut  Butter 
Cheese 


Date  Coffee 


MENUS  AND  RECIPES  FOR  THREE  DAYS 
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SECOND  DAY. 

Dinner. 

Green  Bean  Soup 

Green  Onions  Laxo  Biscuits  Ripe  Olives 

Eggs 

Escalloped  Corn  Spinach  with  Cheese  Sliced  Tomatoes 

Entire  Wheat  Bread,  Creamery  Butter  Unfired  Bread,  Nut  Butter 

Cold  Slaw,  Egg  Dressing  American  Cheese 

Raspberries  and  Cream 

Bananas  Apples  Peaches  Dates  Figs 

Brazils  English  Walnuts  Filberts 

Cocoa  Milk  Sumik  Apple  Juice  Date  Coffee 

THIRD  DAY. 

Breakfast. 

Oranges  Apples  Bananas 

Wheat  Porridge  Raw  Wheat  Flakes 

Filberts  Almonds  Brazils  Raisins 

Tomato  Bisque  Celery  Laxo  Biscuit 

Eggs  Cottage  Cheese 

Baked  Carrots  Creamed  Onions  Lettuce  with  Lemon 

Entire  Wheat  Bread,  Creamery  Butter  Unfired  Bread,  Peanut  Butter 

Strawberries  with  Cream 
Cocoa  Milk  Sumik  Grape  Juice 

Dinner 

Cream  of  Potato  Soup 
Green  Onions  Laxo  Biscuit  Ripe  Olives 

Creamed  Tomatoes 
Unfired  Bread,  Nut  Butter 
American  Cheese  Wafers 

Sunshine  Cake 


Plums 
Cream 
Figs  Dates 

Ripe  Olives 


Celery 

Eggs  Bean  Loaf 

Graham  Bread,  Creamery  Butter 
Nut  Apple  Salad,  Cream  Dressing 
Crushed  Pineapple 
Figs    Dates    English  Walnuts    Pecans    Raisins    Brazils    Apples    Bananas 

Plums  Oranges  Apricots 

Prune  Coffee  Cocoa  Sumik  Milk  Fruit  Juice 


Rice  Soup. 
Take  one  cup  of  rice ;  wash  thoroughly. 
Heat  one  and  one  half  pints  of  strained 
tomatoes  to  boiling  point  in  inner  vessel 
of  double  boiler.  Sprinkle  rice  into  the 
tomatoes.  Place  in  the  outer  vessel  and 
cook  for  one  half  hour,  or  until  rice  is 
tender;  then  add  salt  to  taste;  piece  of 
butter  size  of  walnut,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  grated  onion,  and  enough  thin 
cream  to  make  soup  the  proper  con- 
sistency.    Reheat  and  serve. 

Cucumber  Salad. 
Take    two    large     fresh     cucumbers. 
Crisp  in  ice  water;  peel  and  cut  in  small 


cubes ;  add  one  cup  of  chopped  cabbage ; 
one  half  cup  of  grated  carrots;  use  one 
half  cup  of  French  dressing  or  more  if 
desired.  Serve  on  lettuce  and  garnish 
with  shredded  nuts. 

Tomato  Bisque. 
Take  one  pint  of  strained  tomatoes; 
bring  to  boiling  point;   add  one  pint  of 
cream,  a  dash  of  celery  salt  and  salt  to 
taste.     Reheat  and  serve. 

Baked  Carrots. 
Take  nice  fresh  carrots,  pare  the  re- 
quired  amount,   and  to  each  quart  of 
sliced  carrots,  add  one  half  cup  of  olive 
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oil,  or  butter;  one  heaping  teaspoonful 
of  sugar,  and  one  even  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Place  in  covered  baking  dish  and 
bake  until  tender.  Then  add  one  half  pint 
of  cream  and  bake  ten  minutes  longer. 

Sunshine  Cake. 

Take  6  fresh  eggs,  ij  cups  of  granu- 
lated cane  sugar,  i  cup  of  pastry  flour, 
2  even  teaspoonfuls  of  lemon  juice,  i 
even  teaspoonful  of  salt,  i  teaspoonful 
of  extract.  Separate  the  whites  from  the 
yolks.  Whip  the  whites  until  stiff,  then 
add  lemon  juice  and  continue  whipping 
until  they  will  stand.  Sift  sugar  once; 
add  to  whites  and  fold  in  until  thor- 
oughly dissolved.  Add  salt  to  yolks  and 
beat  stiff  with  an  egg-beater.  Add 
yolks  to  whites  and  fold  in  thoroughly. 
Sift  flour  five  times,  measure;  add  to 
batter  and  fold  in  lightly;  fold  just 
enough  to  make  batter  smooth.  Add  ex- 
tract just  before  adding  flour.  Put  in  un- 
greased  mold,  place  in  moderately  warm 


oven  (not  hot),  to  raise;  it  will  raise  ii 
thirty  or  thirty- five  minutes,  then  in- 
crease the  heat  slightly  and  bake  foi 
twenty- five  minutes.  Bake  in  a  mediui 
sized  loaf  cake  pan ;  use  a  pan  from  whicl 
bottom  can  be  removed.  Any  child  can  the 
bake  this  cake  if  directions  are  followed] 
It  is  indeed  delicious  and  is  not  to  b( 
classed  with  the  rich,  heavy,  soggy,  in- 
digestible cakes  one  usually  finds  on  th( 
table.  You  will  notice  that  it  contains 
no  raising  material  aside  from  lemon. 

French  Salad  Dressing. 

Take  one  cup  olive  oil,  one  half  cup 
lemon  juice,  one  even  teaspoonful  of  salt. I 
Place  lemon  juice  in  quart  measure ;  add 
salt  and  dissolve;  then  add  olive  oil 
gradually  and  beat  rapidly  with  an 
egg  beater.  When  it  is  beaten  enough  it 
will  be  thick  and  creamy.  This  salad 
dressing  has  no  equal,  speaking  from  the 
hygienic  standpoint. 


Mrs«  Harry  Listman,  Sioux  Falls,  S,  D, 


A  Physical  Culture  Mother 

HERE  is  an  example  of  the  value  of  physi- 
cal culture  in  the  home,  which  shows 
the  difference  between  a  weak  and 
anemic  wife  and  one  who  is  gifted  with  abound- 
ing vigor.  Mrs.  Listman  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  splendid  vigor  she  has  attained 
through  following  our  methods.  She  states 
that  her  development  was  gained  through  the 
hints  contained  in  our  publication  and  that  she 
has  been  a  subscriber  for  several  years.  She 
is  married  and  the  mother  of  two  children, 
who  are  being  brought  up  in  accordance  with 
the  methods  advocated  by  us.  Her  exercises 
consist  largely  of  bag  punching  and  various  ex- 
ercises with  light  dumb-bells,  weighing  three 
pounds  and  also  -one  heavy  bell,  weighing 
twenty-five  pounds,  which  she  uses  for 
strengthening  the  back.  She  is  five  feet,  three 
and  a  half  inches  in  height  and  weighs  one 
hundred     and     thirty  -  eight     pounds.  It 

will  be  noted  that  her  measurements  almost 
exactly  approximate  the  standard  which  has 
been  advanced  by  a  few  celebrated  sculptors 
and  artists  that  the  flexed  arm  and  neck  and 
calves  should  measure  exactly  the  same.  In 
her  case  the  only  divergence  from  this  is  the 
calf,  which  appears  to  be  a  half  inch  larger. 
Her  measurements  are  as  follows: 

Height,  5  feet,  3 J  inches;  weight,  138 
pounds;  neck,  13  inches;  chest,  contracted, 
32  inches;  chest,  expanded,  36  inches;  biceps, 
natural,  12  inches;  biceps,  flexed,  13  inches; 
waist,  26  inches;  hips,  39  inches;  thigh,  23 
inches;   calf,  13 J  inches;   age,  28  years, 


How  the  Feet  are  Distorted 

THE  MALTREATING  AND  CRUSHING  OF  HUMAN  FEET 
THROUGH  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  STYLE  AND  IGNORANCE 

By  George  Mellier 

There  are  favored  fashions  of  dressing  the  feet  as  well  as  the  hair,  and  many  follow  the 
conventional.  Bat  many  individuals  make  life  miserable  by  crowding  their  feet  into  shoes 
that  are  literally  squeezing  them  into  a  shapeless  mass.  The  writer  of  the  following  article 
calls  our  attention  to  a  few  mistakes  that  can  be  comparatively  easily  remedied. — Bernarr 
Macfadden. 


NDENIABLY  a 
great  many  unnec- 
essary missteps  are 
made  by  the  feet 
in  ordinary  walk- 
ing. While  the 
average  person  puts 
his  foot  down  very 
nearly  correctly, 
there  are  many 
who  wabble,  make 
miscalculat  ions 
of  their  stride,  turn 
the  sole,  trip  the 
toe,  depress  the 
heel  too  much,  and 
otherwise  cause  the  shoe  to  wear  un- 
evenly and  the  foot  to  become  distorted. 
The  writer  has  made  a  number  of  obser- 
vations of  persons  walking  the  pave- 
ments of  a  city.  A  very  good  way  to 
notice  defects  in  walking  is  to  view 
passers-by  from  some  basement,  where 
you  may  see  many  feet  passing  along  the 
walk.  Your  attention  will  not  be  at- 
tracted by  other  objects.  You  will  ob- 
serve an  endless  variety  of  shoes  passing 
steadily  along,  hour  after  hour. 

There  will  be  the  flat-footed  person, 


who  jogs  along  with  lack  of  grace  and  un- 
steady motion.  There  will  be  the  slow- 
moving  old  lady  and  the  maiden  trip- 
ping lightly  over  the  pavement.  You 
will  see  shoes  maintained  at  a  perfect  per- 
pendicular and  shoes  on  feet  which  seem 
to  be  bent  half  over.  There  will  be 
positions  of  feet  that  are  fearful  and 
wonderful.  You  will  see  the  bow-legged 
effects  of  some  shoes  and  the  web- 
footed  condition  of  others.  There  will  be 
persons  toeing  in,  and  persons  with  the 
heels  ablock.  The  accompanying  illus- 
trations will  render  an  idea  of  the  nature 
of  some  of  the  defects  noticed  by  the 
writer. 

You  will  observe  that  the  rear  of  the 
heel  is  gone  from  the  shoe  in  Figure  i. 
The  arrow  A  denotes  the  worn  place.  I 
saw  many  shoes  of  this  order.  The  tend- 
ency is  for  the  person  to  bear  backward. 

The  other  extreme  is  shown  in  Figure 
2,  at  B.  Here  is  an  example  of  wear  and 
tear  on  the  toe.  Some  people  destroy 
the  forward  end  of  the  toe  sole  in  a  few 
weeks.  They  go  shuffling  along  without 
elevating  the  toe  sufficiently  to  clear  the 
surface.  Or  they  bend  too  far  over  on 
the  instep  and  get  the  tip  of  the  sole  on 
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Fig  3 
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the  walk.  Other  people  have  a  tendency 
to  rise  on  the  toes  in  walking.  This  soon 
destroys  the  order  of  the  shoe.  Again 
we  recommend  practice  to  overcome  this 
defect.  You  should  bear  in  mind  the 
action  of  correct  walking  for  a  few 
months,  if  you  are  wearing  off  the  shoe 
leather  excessively  in  one  place.  You 
can  have  metal  tips  put  on  the  toes  and 
these  will  assist  somewhat. 

Persons  inclined  to  be  at  all  bow- 
legged  make  the  outer  heel  bottom  wear 
off  as  at  C,  Figure  3 .  The  shoemaker  will 
put  a  plate  on  your  heel  as  in  Figure  4. 
Still  you  will  turn  over  the  heel  unless 
you  strive  to  overcome  the  habit.  I 
have  seen  men  go  through  a  course  of 
training  to  do  away  with  the  heel  turn- 
ing. There  is  no  need  of  this,  if  you  will 
keep  in  mind  the  necessity  of  walk- 
ing with  the  foot  free  from  the  in- 
clining motion  whenever  you  are 
walking.  You  can 
practice  as  you  walk, 
if  you  keep  your  mind 
on  the  positions. 

I  noticed  that  many 
persons  whose  feet 
were  planted  correctly 
on  the  sidewalk,  gave 


Fig^" 


indications  of  a  limp,  as  in  pam. 
Of  course,  tight  shoes  will  cause  this.  On 
the  other  hand  it  may  be  that  the  toe  is 
forced  too  snugly  into  the  shoe  as  at  D. 
Plenty  of  toe  room  is  urged.  Figure  6  is 
a  plate  which  is  useful  to  screw  to  the 
side  of  the  heel  or  sole  which  is  sub- 
jected to  excessive  wear.  Figure  7  is  a 
handy  brush  for  clearing  out  the  interior 
of  a  shoe.  Figure  8  shows  how  the  man 
who  twirls  his  foot  in  walking  wears  off 
the  sole  in  the  middle.  There  are  people 
who  have  a  habit  of  giving  the  foot  a 
twitch  while  the  sole  is  on  the  ground. 
This  results  in  wearing  off  the  sole  as  at 
E.  If  you  let  the  toe  nails  get  long  and 
ragged  as  at  F,  Figure  9,  you  can  feel 
assured  that  not  only  will  your  socks  be 
worn,  but  the  hard,  sharp  nail  may  wear 
off  the  leather  of  the  shoe  and  make  a 
hole.  Numerous  evidences  of  corns  and 
bunions  occur  as  at  G  Figure  10.  In  pur- 
chasing footgear  al- 
ways buy  a  shoe  of 
ample  size.  Keep  a 
stretcher  at  hand  and 
if  the  shoes  get  wet 
and  misshapen,  put 
them  on  a  form  and  ex- 
pand the  tight  places. 
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The  Results  of  Muscular  Inactivity- 
impaired  appetite,  indigestion,  sleep-     heir  to,  lie  in  wait  for  the  man  who,  from 
lessness,  nervous  irritability,  not  to  men-      carelessness  or  indolence,  fails  to  make 
tion  the  many  forms  of  liver  and  kidney     use  of  the  bodily  powers  with  which  he 
diseases,  indeed  half  the  ills  that  flesh  is     has  been  endowed. — Professor  Hoffmann. 


Mind  and   Muscles 

By  Howard  Eichholz 

The  author,  whose  photograph  appears  with  this  article,  states  that  he  was  in  poor  physi- 
cal condition  some  three  years  ago,  and  is  to-day  bat  an  ordinary  example  of  the  results  at- 
tained by  regular  participation  in  the  systematic  drills  given  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  gymnasiums,  in  conjunction  with  a  proper  regard  to  hours  for  sleep  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  little  dietary  discipline. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


FEW  people  realize 
the  wonderful, 
almost  phenom- 
enal, effect  produced  by 
the  mind  or  will  upon 
the  muscles  when  exer- 
cising. 

You  think  of  running. 
Immediately  the  mus- 
cles affected  by  the  act 
are  charged  with  an  ex- 
tra amount  of  blood. 
Take  for  another  in- 
stance the  person  who  is 
hungry.  He  thinks  of  a 
favorite  dish.  The 
thoughts  are  directed  to 
the  parts  of  the  body 
primarily  used.  The 
saliva  begins  to  flow  in 
the  mouth,  and  even  the 
gastric  juices  of  the 
stomach  begin  to  pre- 
pare themselves  in  this 
organ  for  the  reception 
of  the  imaginary  meal. 

And  so  it  is  with  the 
muscular  system.  The 
next  time  you  are  exer- 
cising don't  go  through 
the  movements  with 
your  mind  full  of  foreign 
matters,  such  as  busi- 
ness, social  affairs,  or  a 
hundred  and  one  other 
things.  Forget  about 
them.  They  can  and 
should  have  their  proper 
time  and  place  for  con- 
sideration ;  and  this  cer- 
tainly ought  not  be  on 
a  gymnasium.  You  have 
certain  hours  for  busi- 
ness; you  devote  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  your  time 
to  social  duties;  and 
you  should  set  apart  a 


Albert  H.  Eichholz,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  A  Specimen  of  Manhood 
Developed  by  Y.  M.  C  A.  Gym- 
nasiums. 


certain  period  of  each 
day  to  be  devoted  ab- 
solutely and  entirely  to 
the  consideration,  care 
and  exercise  of  the  body. 
How  very  few  of  us  real- 
ize the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  good  health, 
mentally  and  physi- 
cally, and  its  bearing  on 
our  lives!  It  is  one  of 
the  best  things  on  earth ; 
for  associated  with  this 
condition  you  will  usu- 
ally find  happiness,  and 
always  the  ability  to  per- 
form our  work  well.  How 
many  people  have  had  to 
leave  their  position  or 
business,  to  the  improv- 
ing and  upbuilding  of 
which  they  have  prob- 
ably devoted  the  best 
years  of  their  lives,  have 
even  had  to  depart  from 
their  homes  and  families, 
all  they  held  dear,  and 
go  to  other  parts  in 
search  of  health?  They 
give  their  most  intense 
interest,  their  best  con- 
sideration and  care  to 
the  business,  and  con- 
tinue day  in  and  day  out 
to  neglect  and  ill-treat 
their  physical  beings, 
when  a  few  moments  of 
systematic  exercise  and 
care  each  day  would  do 
away  with  half  the  ills 
which  beset  so  many 
business  men  to-day. 

"  A  thing  worth  doing 
at  all  is  worth  doing 
well. ' '  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  you  merely  get  into 
your  gymnasium  outfit 
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and  attend  the  drill.  In  order  to  get  the 
fullest  possible  amount  of  pleasure  and 
benefit  from  the  exercises  you  must  put 
the  mind  in  the  proper  attitude  for  the 
work  done.  Be  cheerful  and  happy. 
Cultivate  a  pleasing  and  sunny  disposi- 
tion. Jump  'round  as  if  you  were  once 
more  a  youngster:  Act  "foolish."  Sure- 
ly you  can  do  this  occasionally,  or  at  least 
on  the  gymnasium  "floor."  And  when 
you  begin  your  exercises,  just  picture  in 
your  mind  some  magnificent  and  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  manhood  you  have  seen, 
and  make  up  your  mind  that  you  want  to 
be  as  near  like  that  fellow  as  possible. 
That's  auto-suggestion — and  there's  a 
lot  in  it.  Concentrate  your  mind  upon 
each  muscle  affected  by  the  exercise  you 
are  doing ;  and  although  you  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  fact,  you  will  receive  much 
more  benefit  and  good  from  the  work 
than  otherwise. 

A  muscle  alone  is,  of  course,  capable  of 
executing  a  certain  amount  of  work;  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  that  same  muscle,  with 
the  will  strongly  concentrated  upon  it, 
can  be  made  and  forced  to  perform  a 
great  deal  harder  task,  by  reason  of  the 
increased  supply  of  blood  carried  to  it 
and  occasioned  by  the  concentration  of 
the  mind.  I  am  quite  certain  it  was  the 
renowned  Sandow,  who  once  said  that  his 
muscles  alone  were  not  capable  of  per- 


forming certain  feats,  were  it  not  for  the 
strong  concentration  of  mind  he  broughl 
to  bear  on  them. 

The  writer  has  known  some  remark- 
able muscular  changes  which  wen 
brought  about  by  the  practice  and  culti- 
vation of  this  idea.  On  the  other  hand 
however,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  thing  must  not  be  overdone.  Too 
much  continual  thinking  about  one's  sell 
is  not  conducive  to  good.  Carry  out  the 
idea  whenever  you  exercise,  but  don't 
have  the  subjects  germane  to  youi 
physical  condition,  etc.,  in  mind  while  at 
business,  or  during  the  performance  of 
other  work. 

Remember  also  the  mind  itself.  In 
order  to  reach  the  highest  efficiency  this 
most  wonderful  organ  requires  exercise 
as  well  as  the  body.  Try  hard  to  keep 
your  thoughts  always  pure  and  noble. 
Maintain  your  mind  on  a  high  and  cul- 
tured pedestal.  It  can  be  educated  to 
this  standard.  How?  In  these  days  of 
numerous  free  public  libraries  no  one  has 
an  excuse  for  not  obtaining  the  best 
literature.  Read  it.  If  possible  see  good 
wholesome  plays,  those  that  have  an 
elevating  moral.  Choose  companions  of 
character.  Create  for  yourself  an  ideal- 
and  live  up  to  it.  You  can  do  it.  Get  a  grip 
on  yourself,  and  begin  with  confidence. 
"  Ut  sit  mens  sana  in  cor  pore  sano.' 


Lung  Capacity  Required  for  Endurance  in  High  Altitudes 


To  the  Editor: 

J  read  with  some  interest  the  account  of  the 
ascent  of  Pike's  Peak,  by  H.  Blaine  Syler,  in  a 
recent  issue.  I  have  been  over  that  little  jaunt 
myself  some  years  ago,  and  reading  the  article 
recalls  the  familiar  landmarks.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, agree  with  his  conclusions,  that  his  suc- 
cess in  making  the  climb  was  in  any  way  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  physical  culturist.  I 
started  with  a  party  of  sixteen  at  ten  thirty 
in  the  morning  from  Manitou  and  the  climb 
eliminated  all  but  five;  the  foremost,  myself 
and  a  young  man  from  Idaho,  led  the  proces- 
sion and  reached  the  top  at  four  o'clock.  I 
began  the  ascent  after  a  few  minute's  rest  and 
reached  Manitou  at  seven  o'clock.  I  have 
never  made  any  pretense  of  being  a  physical 
culturist  and  never  took  any  exercise  in  my 
life  that  I  did  not  get  in  the  routine  of  my 
regular  occupation;  running  a  weekly  news- 
paper. In  my  opinion  the  matter  of  endurance 
m  high  altitudes  is  lung  capacity  and  the  mus- 
cles play  only  a  secondary  part  in  the  program. 
It  is  no  great  feat  to  walk  nine  miles  up  even  a 


sixteen  per  cent,  grade,  and  still  we  see  the 
strongest  men  physically  overcome  while  the 
apparent  weakling  goes  on  to  the  top. 

Regarding  sexual  science  I  believe  you  are 
doing  a  great  work.  The  ignorance  of  the 
upper  world  as  to  what  the  under  world  is 
doing  is  appalling.  Our  inheritance  is  in  so 
many  cases  disease  and  death  that  we  begin  to 
wonder  if  this  is  really  an  age  of  enlightenment. 
Mankind  is  naturally  perverse  in  its  heart,  no 
matter  what  appearances  indicate  and  this 
fact  ought  to  be  properly  considered. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  think,  is  the  crime 
of  the  century  and  I  have  never  seen  a  line  of 
mention  or  reference  to  it  in  your  writings, 
although  you  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  take  up 
the  fight.  I  mean  the  practices  used  by  wo- 
men to  prevent  conception.  So  widespread  is 
this  practice  that  child-bearing  is  being  left 
more  and  more  to  the  ignorant,  the  corrupt 
and  the  unfit.  Wives  have  changed  liberty  to 
license  and  our  daughters  are  unchaste  under 
its  baneful  influence.     " 

Pittsburg,  Kansas.  J.  M.  Burwell, 


A  Remarkable  Mother 


A  PROFESSIONAL  GYMNAST  WHO  DOES  NOT 
SCORN     THE     DUTIES     OF     MOTHERHOOD 


THE  Sandwinas  are  two  remarkable 
gymnasts.  Mme.  Sandwina  weighs 
two  hundred  pounds.  Her  hus- 
Dand  weighs  about  forty  pounds  less. 
They  came  from  Berlin  to  this  country 
bout  a  year  ago.  In  their  athletic 
performance  Mme.  Sandwina  picks  up 
ler  husband  and  handles  him  as  if 
le  was  a  mere  toy.  She  is  an  extra- 
ordinarily powerful  specimen  of  woman- 
lood.  She  is  practically  as  strong  as 
nany  powerful  men  of  her  weight.  She 
Aras  born  in  Muenchen,  Germany,  and  is 
wenty-four  years  of  age.  She  was 
named  to  Mr.  Sandwina  six  years  ago. 
he  has  never  known  a  sick  day  in  her 
ife,  as  she  works  at  her  profession 
teadily.  Each  morning  she  goes  to  the 
heatre  and  spends  two  hours  in  practic- 
ng,  besides  performing  twice  daily.  It 
s  quite  evident  the  two  hundred  pounds 
vhich  she  carries  is 
lot  made  up  of 
atty  tissue,  when 
me  learns  that  she 
s  six  foot  tall. 

Recently  this 
oair  of  athletes 
were  rilling  an  en- 
gagement in  the 
Orpheum  Theatre 
at  Portland.  They 
went  through  their 
performance  twice 
daily  as  is  their 
usual  custom.  Not- 
withstanding the 
fact  that  Mme. 
Sandwina  dresses 
in  tights  for  the  per- 
formance,  there 
was  no  evidence 
that  she  was  soon 
to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a 
mother.  Everyday 
throughout  the  en- 
tire period  which 
to  the  ordinary  wo- 


Mme«  Sandwina,  the  remarkable  gymnast 
who  continued  the  performance  of  her  astound- 
ing feats  twice  daily  until  only  twenty  hours 
previous  to  the  birth  of  her  child. 


man  is  often  filled  with  pain  and  discom- 
fort, she  performed  wonderful  feats  of 
strength.  But  the  most  remarkable  fact 
in  connection  with  her  experience  was 
her  performance  of  these  marvelous 
physical  efforts  up  to  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  birth  of  her  child.  In  fact,  she 
went  through  her  regular  performance 
only  twenty  hours  before  her  child  was 
born. 

Her  husband  writes  that  four  days 
after  the  birth  of  the  child  she  felt  well 
enough  to  be  up  and  about,  but  was  com- 
pelled by  the  doctor  to  remain  in  the 
house  until  about  the  eighth  day.  If  she 
had  been  a  reader  of  this  magazine  she 
would  probably  have  known  better  than 
to  have  followed  this  advice.  On  the 
eighth  day  she  took  her  first  stroll  with 
the  baby  in  the  open  air  and  she  states 
that  the  youngster  enjoyed  it  as  much  as 
she  did.  On  the 
fifteenth  day  after 
the  birth  of  her 
child  Mme.  Sand- 
wina was  at  the 
theatre  for  prac- 
tice, and  on  the 
nineteenth  day 
thereafter  she 
again  started  back 
to  work  as  before, 
three  times  a  day, 
and  has  been  work- 
ing steadily  ever 
since.  This  is  re- 
markable proof 
that,  after  all,  the 
responsibilities  of 
motherhood  need 
not  interfere  with 
the  most  strenuous 
profession,  for  the 
feats  of  strength 
performed  by  Mme. 
Sandwina  would 
be  difficult  for  some 
of  our  best  athletes 
to  duplicate. 
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Both  of  the  Sandwinas 
are  of  German  parentage, 
and  they  know  little  or 
nothing  about  physical 
culture  as  advocated  in 
this  publication.  The 
father  and  mother  of  Mme. 
Sandwina  were  professional 
strong  man  and  woman, 
and  Mme.  Sandwina  says 
that  she  is  one  out  of  six- 
teen children.  Mme.  Sand- 
wina says  that  American 
women  are  lazy,  that  they 
sleep  too  much,  and  that 
too  much  sleep  leads  to 
laziness.  According  to  her 
ideas  they  should  never 
sleep  over  six  or  seven 
hours.  She  believes  also 
that  they  eat  too  much, 
especially  candy.  They 
should  learn  to  eat  less,  and 
to  use  food  that  is  of  more 
nutritive  value.  Meat  they 
should  not  indulge  in.  She 
states  that  she  only  eats 
meat  now  and  then.  Fruit 
and  vegetables  are  her 
principal  food,  though  as 
she  is  of  German  parentage 
it  is  not  surprising  that  she 
enjoys  beer  now  and  then. 
She  states  she  has  drunk 
beer  since  she  was  two 
years  of  age. 

Women,  she  states, 
should  above  all  things  be 
regular  in  habits.  The 
quick  lunch  is  a  curse  to  this  country. 
"We  have  been  in  the  United  States 
ten  weeks,  and  at  first  we  went  to  the 


Max  Sandwina,  who  assists 
his  wonderful  wife  and  in 
many  instances  takes  the 
part  of  a  human  dumb-bell 
in  their  remarkable  per- 
formance. 


quick  lunch  places  to  watch 
the  people  gobble.  It  was 
really  a  comedy  to  us.  Gum 
chewing  is  another  bad 
American  habit.  When  an 
American  woman  finds  it 
necessary  to  go  to  a  doctor 
in  Germany  one  of  his  first 
orders  will  be  to  throw 
away  her  gum.  American 
men  use  too  much  coffee 
and  tobacco.  A  woman 
should  never  drink  coffee, 
for  it  is  bad  for  the 
nerves." 

While  the  endurance  and 
recuperative  powers  mani- 
fested by  Mrs.  Sandwina 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  her 
strenuous  profession,  and 
while  women  in  the  ordi- 
nary walks  of  life  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  as- 
sume the  duties  of  mother- 
hood so  easily,  there  is  a 
lesson  to  be  gained  from 
her  case.  That  lesson  is, 
that  if  the  average  woman 
were  to  devote  a  moderate 
degree  of  attention  to  ra- 
tional preparation  for 
motherhood,  through  diet 
and  exercises  adapted  to 
her  needs,  the  experience 
would  no  longer  be  looked 
forward  to,  as  it  is  in  most 
instances,  as  an  arduous 
ordeal,  but  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  natural  func- 
tion, with  far  less  painful  and  dangerous 
effects  than  at  times  attend  it  under 
the  present  conditions. 


Wholesome  Soups. 


Dried  peas,  white  beans,  or  lima  beans 
make  good  wholesome  soups.  Allow 
them  to  soak  over  night  in  warm  water, 
then  put  them  on  in  cold  salted  water  and 
let  them  boil  slowly  until  nearly  done. 
Now  add  a  few  potatoes,  cut  in  dice,  and 
one  large  onion,  minced  fine.  Do  not 
pour  off  the  water,  but  allow  to  boil 
down  pretty  well.    When  quite  done  add 


a  tablespoonful  of  olive  oil,  or  good  but- 
ter, and  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Pour 
in  milk  or  water  to  make  the  desired 
quantity.  This  can  be  thickened,  if 
desired,  with  a  tablespoon  of  white 
flour,  mixed  with  cold  water.  The  olive 
oil  or  butter  takes  the  place  of  meat, 
and  is  far  more  tasty  and  whole- 
some. 


Curing  Disease— Gaining  Weight  and 

Strength 

METHODS  ADVOCATED  BY  THIS  PUBLICATION, 
WHICH  CONSTITUTE  THE  SCIENCE  OF  PHYSCULTO- 
PATHY, ATTAINING  ASTOUNDING  CURATIVE  RESULTS 

By  Bernarr  Macfadden 


THE  comparison  photographs  on  the 
front  cover  of  this  issue,  and  the 
various  portraits  we  have  repro- 
duced in  this  article,  present  astounding 
evidence  of  the  remarkable  value  of  the 
methods  advocated  by  this  publication. 
Physcultopathy  is  a  real  science  of  heal- 
ing— there  is  no  guesswork  about  it.  In 
the  science  of  health-  and  strength-build- 
ing, the  body  is  actually  regarded  as  a 
machine.  When  you  are  suffering  from 
disease  of  any  kind,  some  part  of  the 
human  machine  is  out  or  order.  The 
defects,  whatever 
they  may  be,  must 
be  remedied,  and 
then  the  body  will 
slowly  but  surely  go 
about  the  work  of 
repairing  and  up- 
building, which  in- 
sures a  definite  and 
permanent  cure. 
Physcultopathy,  as 
has  been  previously 
explained  in  this 
magazine,  looks  up- 
on the  nerves  as  the 
controlling  power  of 
the  body.  Weak 
nerves  mean  poor 
functioning  and  a 
weak  body;  strong 
nerves  mean  superi- 
or functional  vigor 
and  a  vigorous  body. 
Therefore,  when 
weakness  exists,  the 
first  effort  that  must 
be  made  in  order  to 
secure  proper  results 
is  the  stimulation 
of  the  nerve  cent- 
ers through  various 


Miss  Frances  E.  Bolton,  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  cured  of  Auto  Intoxication,  Disordered 
Nerves  and  Headaches. 


means  furnished  by  exercise,  manipula- 
tion, fomentation,  etc.  Then  the  next 
feature  of  importance  to  be  considered 
is  the  blood  supply.  The  organs  that  are 
responsible  for  making  the  blood  niust  be 
made  to  properly  perform  their  office. 
With  the  body  purified  through  physical 
culture  methods,  and  with  a  new  supply 
of  rich  blood  to  further  the  building-up 
process,  the  cure  of  disease — even  when 
chronic  in  nature  and  serious  in  char- 
acter— and  the  building  of  a  strong  body, 
is  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  We 
have  proved  this  ov- 
er and  over  again  in 
thousands  of  cases. 
We  have  presented 
testimonials  and  pic- 
tures of  results  that 
cannot  be  dupli- 
cated by  any  other 
method  of  healing 
or  strength-building. 
If  results  are  im- 
portant, then  phys- 
cultopathy is  the 
greatest  of  all  scien- 
ces, for  health  and 
strength  are  of  more 
importance  to  the 
individual  and  to  the 
nation  than  any- 
thing else,  regardless 
of  what  it  may  be, 
for  you  should  re- 
member that  physi- 
cal vigor  represents 
the  foundation.  You 
cannot  build  a  house 
without  a  founda- 
tion. You  cannot 
expect  to  round  out 
and  perfect  your 
career   without   the 
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Mrs.  H.  Zander,  of  302  Mohawk  St.,  Chica- 
go, cared  of  Retroversion  and  Prolapsus  of 
Uterus, 

physical  strength  that  is  necessary  to 
"run"  the  human  machine.  A  normal 
body  requires  the  strength  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  functional  processes.  With- 
out this  strength  the  body  is  but  little 
better  than  a  sort  of  huge  jellyfish. 

Physcultopathy,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, includes  in  its  propaganda  every 
drugless  natural  method  for  increasing 
strength.  There  is  nothing  narrow  or 
complicated  about  this  science.  It  is  the 
healing  art  simplified,  brought  down  to 
the  "level"  of  the  ordinary  reasoning 
mind.  You  do  not  have  to  be  a  scientist 
to  understand  Physcultopathy.  All  you 
need  is  the  common,  ordinary  reasoning 


power  that  are  demanded  in  everyday 
life.  That  is  why  its  popularity  is  so 
assured,  that  is  why  it  accomplishes  such 
astounding  results.  If  you  were  to  ask 
us  what  propaganda  this  publication  has 
been  advocating  since  its  inception,  we 
could  answer  in  one  word,  physculto- 
pathy, the  science  of  healing  simplified, 
purified  and  made  accurate  in  every  de- 
tail. In  our  January  issue  attention  was 
directed  to  the  remedial  agencies  that 
we  especially  depend  upon,  and  those 
who  are  especially  interested  in  pursu- 
ing a  study  of  this  science  of  the  healing 
art  are  referred  to  that  number.  In 
future  issues  we  will  publish  various 
articles  that  will  set  forth  in  minute  de- 
tail the  fundamental  theories  upon  which 
this  new  science  of  healing  is  based. 

In  order  to  prove  to  our  readers  the 
astounding  value  of  this  science  of  heal- 
ing, I  am  presenting  herewith  compari- 
son and  other  photographs,  together  with 
extracts  from  the  letters  and  statements 
of  those  who  have  been  cured  or  greatly 
benefited  by  these  methods. 

NERVOUS  HEADACHES  AND  AUTO- 
INTOXICATION CURED 

I  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  children  who 
are  brought  up  with  the  idea  that  it  is  not 
proper  for  a  girl  to  practice  outdoor  physical 


Rev.  D.  Wesley  Wise,  of  2600  Lowell  Ave., 
Irving  Park,  Chicago,  a  former  sufferer  from 
what  he  termed  "a  terrible  case  of  stomach 
trouble/' 
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Homer  B.  Terrill,  of  Iota,  Kans.,  cured  of  despondency  and  great  weakness.  He  gained 
28  lbs.  in  weight.  The  first  photo  shows  him  as  he  was  when  he  first  tried  physcultopathy 
and  the  second  as  he  is  now. 


exercise.  I  was  told  to  stay  in  the  house,  and. 
to  act  like  a  lady;  consequently,  I  grew  up 
without  proper  physical  development,  and 
have  always  been  somewhat  of  a  weakling. 

My  taste  led  me  into  literary  and  editorial 
work,  and  as  I  did  not  know  the  value  of  physi- 
cal exercise,  I  overworked  my  brain  and 
nerves,  and  became  an  invalid.  I  had  some 
hard  experiences,  mentally  and  emotionally, 
and  have  gone  through  disappointments, 
griefs  and  Gethsemanes.  I  became  subject  to 
terrible  nervous  headaches,  and  the  victim  of 
auto-into  xication. 
Disordered  nerves 
caused  intense  suffer- 
ing, and  I  wish  that 
those  who  have  no 
sympathy  for  nervous 
people  could  have  a 
taste  of  my  experi- 
ence, in  order  to  make 
them  more  compas- 
sionate to  the  neuras- 
thenic. 

Before  I  adopted 
your  methods  in  earn- 
est, I  had  read  many 
copies  of  your  publi- 
cation, but  did  not 
have  sense  enough  to 
put  your  theories  to 
the  test.  I  was  finally 
compelled  to  adopt 
your  methods.  I  kept 
putting  oft  the  pro- 
posed change  in  my 
habits  until  Dame 
Nature,  who  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  called 
me  down  and  laid  me 
on  a  sick  bed.  I  had 
been  worrying  and 
overworking.  It 
seemed  to  me  I  was 
going  to  have  paraly- 
sis   or    something 


J.  E.  Carlson,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  for- 
merly an  emaciated  weakling,  suffering  from  a 
constitutional  disease  considered  incurable, 
now  built  like  an  athlete  and  strong  as  an  ox, 
as  will  be  noted  from  his  photograph. 


dreadful.  Not  long  before,  I  had  been  at  a 
Sanitarium  suffering  from  a  frightful  nervous 
headache  attack.  Hot  and  cold  treatments 
were  of  no  value,  and  I  was  finally  given  head- 
ache powders  and  hypodermics.  When  I 
at  last  adopted  your  methods  I  felt  as  though 
I  might  as  well  die  as  live.  I  was  discouraged 
and  disheartened,  and  it  seemed  to  me  deathly 
ill.  After  following  your  methods  for  a  few 
weeks  I  was  able  to  engage  in  active  physical 
work,  taking  three  hours  daily  exercise  in  the 
gymnasium.  I  am  now  acquiring  the  physical 
development  I  failed 
to  secure  in  childhood 
and  youth. 

(Miss)  Frances  E. 
Bolton. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


CURED  OF  PRO- 
LAPSUS OF  THE 
UTERUS,  LIVER 
TROUBLES 
AND  CONSTI- 
P  ATION 

I  had  been  told 
that  I  had  an  extra- 
ordinary case  of  con- 
stipation and  liver 
trouble,  also  was 
afflicted  with  retro- 
version and  prolapsus 
of  the  uterus.  Half 
a  dozen  prominent 
Chicago  doctors  tried 
to  cure  me  in  the  last 
ten  years,  and  they 
all  seemed  toknowthe 
nature  of  the  troubles, 
but  were  not  able  to 
remedy  them.  I  was 
subject  also  to  neural- 
gia and  had  catarrh 
in  its  worst  form. 
For     the     latter    I 
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Mrs.  L.  Emery,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  was, 
a  short  time  ago,  hardly  able  to  walk  and 
now  her  friends  can  hardly  understand  the 
remarkable  change  in  her  condition, 

underwent  several  operations  by  Chicago 
specialists  whose  names  I  can  give  if  desired. 
After  trying  the  methods  advocated  in  this 
publication  for  two  months,  my  maladies  have 
all  been  cured.  I  wish  I  could  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  theories  and  practice  I  have 
learned  to  the  whole  world.  I  attribute  my 
wonderful  improvement  to  physcultopathic 
methods.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  would  not 
have  lived  much  longer  in  my  former  condi- 
tion. I  had  practically  lost  all  hope  and  am- 
bition. I  am  sure  my_  friends  will  testify  to 
the  truth  of  the  surprising  benefits  that  I  have 
received.  My  healthy  appearance  now  will 
also  testify. 

(Mrs.)  H.  Zander. 
302  Mohawk  street,  Chicago,  111. 

TERRIBLE     CASE     OF     STOMACH 
TROUBLE  CURED 

I  feel  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  suffering  humanity 
to  spread  as  widely  as  possible  my  remarkable 
experience  in  regaining  my  health.  Those  who 
formerly  knew  me  say  my  recuperation  is 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle.  For  many  years  I 
have  suffered  from  indigestion  due  to  the  fact 
that  I  have  eaten  indiscriminately  and  reck- 
lessly. Because  of  my  intense  suffering  I  used 
all  the  various  advertised  digesters,  and  one  by 
one  they  lost  their  power  to  help  me,  and  I  be- 
came a  hopeless  sufferer.  A  year  ago  I  had  an 
acute  attack  of  gastritis  accompanied  by 
nervous  prostration.     I  had  a  number  of  at- 


tacks of  nervous  prostration  lasting  from  days 
into  weeks,  finally  becoming  continued  prostra- 
tion. There  were  times  when  life  seemed 
undesirable  and  I  prayed  to  be  delivered  from 
it.  As  a  last  resort  I  concluded  to  try  another 
sanitarium.  I  said  to  my  wife,  "Goodbye, 
dear.  If  I  can't  come  back  to  you  cured,  I 
hope  I  shall  come  back  in  my  coffin."  I  had  to 
give  up  my  parish.  With  six  children  what 
sort  of  a  condition  can  you  conceive  a  man  to 
be  in  to  talk  that  way  to  a  faithful  wife?  At 
this  particular  institution,  I  was  told  that  I 
had  auto-intoxication,  prolapsed  stomach  and 
bowels  and  was  a  nervous  wreck.  If  I  would 
follow  the  prescribed  treatment  I  might  hope 
to  be  considerably  better  in  five  years.  Im- 
agine how  encouraging  that  was!  I  had  pre- 
viously been  to  two  sanitariums  and  been 
under  treatment  by  two  specialists.  I  ex- 
hausted all  ordinary  methods,  had  tried 
osteopathy  and  dietetics.  In  extreme  nervous 
exhaustion  and  mental  depression,  so  weak 
and  emaciated  I  could  hardly  creep  around,  I 
fianlly  decided  to  give  the  methods  you  advo- 
cate a  trial.  I  was  so  hopeless  that  I  even  con- 
templated suicide.  I  knew  I  would  not  be 
guilty  of  such  a  deed  in  a  sane  moment,  but  I 
actually  feared  I  should  become  unbalanced 
and  commit  self-murder.  A  few  days  preced- 
ing the  adoption  of  your  methods  was  the 
blackest  time  of  my  whole  experience,  though 
there  is  nothing  that  I  would  accept  in  lieu  of 
the  benefit  that  I  received  even  from  the  first 
few  days  of  bodily  purification  advocated  in 
the  science  of  Physcultopathy.  I  had  followed 
your  methods  only  seven  days  when  I  was  able 
to  walk  three  miles  with  ease.  After  sixteen 
days  I  was  strong  enough  to  take  a  half  hour's 


E.  L.  Fishback,  429  W.  Polk  St.,  Chicago. 
A  chronic  sufferer  of  torturing  boils  and  the 
poisoned  blood  that  produces  them.  Cared 
in  five  weeks. 
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Two  photographs  of  Pearl  McGown  of  Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  upon  taking  up 
our  treatment.  The  dark  line  in  the  back  view  shows  the  location  of  the  spinal  column  when 
she  first  began  treatment.  It  is  now  nearly  straight.  Partially  paralyzed  arms  and  legs 
almost  cured. 


exercise  in  the  gymnasium,  and  thereafter 
walk  seven  miles  in  an  hour  and  twenty  min- 
utes, feeling  so  invigorated  that  I  could  have 
walked  miles  more. 
I  had  been  adhering 
to  the  Physcultopath- 
ic  regime  but  three 
weeks  when  I  assumed 
the  duties  of  an  offici- 
al chaplain  at  a  large 
institution.  My 
weight  has  increased 
thirty  pounds,  my  cir- 
culation is  better  than 
it  has  been  for  five 
years  past.  I  am 
capable  of  more  phy- 
sical exercise  and 
more  mental  effort 
than  for  years,  and 
life  instead  of  looking 
f  orbi  dding  and 
gloomy  looks  inviting 
and  rosy.  I  believe  I 
still  have  before  me 
the  best  and  most 
efficient  years  of  my 
life. 

(Rev.)  D.  Welles- 
ley  Wise. 

2600  Lowell  Ave., Irv- 
ing Park,  Chicago,  111. 


C.  S,  Schonter  before  and  after  treatment* 
showing  a  marvelous  gain  in  weight,  health 
and  strength. 


DESPONDENT  EMACIATED  WEAKLING 
NOW  AN  ATHLETE 

My  experience  with  physical  culture,  has 
been  a  very  interest- 
ing and  most  valuable 
one.  A  little  over  a 
year  ago  I  was  an 
emaciated  weakling, 
despondent,  and 
suffering  from  a  com- 
plication of  troubles. 
As  a  boy  I  had  al- 
ways been  slight  and 
not  very  strong. 
Having  never  fully 
realized  the  need  of 
physical  training,  and 
living  among  people 
who  paid  little  or  no 
attention  to  such 
matters,  I  missed  the 
very  thing  that  one  in 
my  condition  most 
needed.  Matters  went 
from  bad  to  worse, 
and  I  found  myself  at 
last  quite  desperate — 
unable  to  sleep  rest- 
fully,  and  tired  on 
slight  exertion. 

Several  physicians 
were  consulted  and  I 
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was  told  by  one  that  I  had  regurgitation  of  the 
heart,  and  vigorous  or  violent  exercise  might 
be  the  cause  of  my  death.  Having  read  some- 
thing of  the  Physical  Culture  magazine,  I 
determined  to  diet,  lead  a  more  active  life  and 
improve  my  condition.  But  my  friends  held 
the  conventional  ideas  about  such  a  regime, 
and  were  quite  determined  to  oppose  me, 
thinking  I  would  injure  myself.  While  I  slept, 
my  windows  were  closed  at  night  for  fear  I 
should  catch  cold,  and  exercise  and  diet  were 
looked  upon  as  simply  fads.  As  I  knew  the 
first  thing  a  man  must  have  is  good,  whole- 
some, health  and  strength  before  he  can  do 
anything  in  life,  I  finally  adopted  the  methods 
in  detail  as  advocated  in  Physcultopathy  in 
your  publication,  and  after  a  few  months  my 
health  and  strength  improved  wonderfully  and 
I  increased  my  weight  from  112  to  140  pounds. 
I  have  found  the  scientific  diet  productive  of 
remarkable  results.  After  following  your 
methods  a  few  months,  I  gained  enough 
strength  to  take  a  fourteen-mile  slow  run,  and 
was  not  even  sore  the  next  day.  My  mind  is 
clear  and  vigorous,  and  I  feel  fine  in  every  way. 
In  view  of  the  great  change  in  my  case,  from 


discard  these  glasses,  and  I  thoroughly  believe 
Physical  Culture  and  the  theories  advocated 
by  its  editor  were  the  only  remedy  that  could 
have  cured  me.  I  have  proof  of  this  in  my  own 
experience. 

Stockholm,  Sweden.  J.  E.  Carlson. 

TRAVELING  SALESMAN  RECEIVES  DOL- 
LARS FOR  PENNIES 

It  is  now  three  months  since  I  began  to  give 
the  methods  you  advocate  a  trial,  and  I  could 
say  that  my  health  is  perfectly  restored  and  I 
feel  like  a  new  man.  I  now  fully  realize  that  I 
was  in  a  wretched  condition  for  more  than 
two  years  before  I  began  following  your  sug- 
gestions. And  let  me  add  that  every  penny  I 
spent  has  been  worth  dollars,  owing  to  my 
ability  to  attend  to  my  business. 

A.  A.  Johnson. 

Quincy  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

BENEFITED  MORE  THAN  WORDS  CAN 
TELL 

The  benefit  that  I  have  derived  from  follow- 
ing Physcultopathic  methods  are  more  than 


"Walter  Wyss,  of  5904  Superior  St.,  Crescent  Terrace,  Cleveland,  O.,  gained  40  pounds,  cured 
of  stomach  trouble,  nervousness  and  despondency. 


weakness  to  robust  health,  I  desire  to  express 
my  grateful  appreciation. 

Iola,  Kansas.  Homer  B.  Terrill. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASE  REMEDIED 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state  what  your  methods 
have  done  for  me.  I  suffered  four  years  from  a 
constitutional  disease.  I  was  run  down,  very 
weak  and  emaciated.  I  consulted  eight 
doctors  and  medical  authorities  of  different 
schools.  It  seemed  that  there  was  no  hope  for 
me.  They  did  their  worst  for  me,  or  at  least  it 
looked  that  way.  I  lost  my  faith  in  their 
power  to  cure  disease,  and  tried  experimenta- 
tion on  my  own  account,  but  did  not  obtain 
any  good  results.  I  finally  began  to  practice 
the  theories  advocated  in  this  publication,  and 
in  two  or  three  months  the  world  began  to 
look  very  different  to  me.  My  health  gradu- 
ally returned  and  in  three  years'  time  I  con- 
sider myself  a  healthy,  strong  man.  Previous 
to  my  restoration  my  hair  fell  out,  and  my 
eyes  were  so  affected  that  I  had  to  use  a  pair 
of  very  strong  glasses.     I  have  been  able  to 


words  can  tell.  The  health,  strength  and 
knowledge  which  are  so  important  in  life  have 
come  to  me  at  last  in  a  small  part,  just  enough 
to  know  that  without  it  man's  life  is  a  blur,  as 
my  past  life  has  been,  and  as  I  go  on  will  see 
more  and  more  the  great  mistakes  I  have 
made  in  trying  to  live  as  I  thought  was  right. 
Lancaster,  N.  Y.  John  R.  Trudle. 

CURED  OF  TUMORS*     RETROVERSION 

AND  PROLAPSUS  FAST  BEING 

REMEDIED 

When  I  began  your  methods  I  was  suffering 
from  tumors  of  the  breast,  retroversion  and 
prolapsus  of  the  uterus.  There  was  also  a 
chronic  catarrh  of  this  organ.  The  only  relief 
held  out  for  me  by  the  doctors  was  an  opera- 
tion. They  were  sure  I  could  never  expect  to 
enjoy  good  health  in  any  other  way,  but  I  have 
been  butchered  so  much  that  I  rebelled.  I 
wish  I  knew  how  to  express  the  extraordinary 
satisfaction  that  has  come  to  me  from  the 
knowledge  that  the  tumors  from  which  I  have 
been  suffering  have  disappeared.    There  are  so 
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Ernest  C.  Melberg,  weighed 
148  pounds  when  he  began  to 
follow  a  physical  culture  regi- 
me. He  is  now  almost  a  giant 
in  strength,  and  weighs  178 
pounds,  an  increase  of  30 
pounds  in  good  solid  muscular 
tissue. 


many  women 
suffering  from 
troubles  of 
this  nature 
that  I  want  to 
plead  with 
them  to  try 
these  natural 
methods  be- 
fore resorting 
to  those  terri- 
ble  opera- 
tions. I  know 
of  so  many 
women  whose 
lives  have 
been  wrecked 
because  of  fe- 
male troubles, 
and  there  is 
not  a  single 
doubt  but 
thatthemeth- 
ods  advocated 
in  this  publi- 
cation would  cure  them,  or  at  least  start  them 
on  the  royal  road  to  health.  No  wonder 
physical  culturists  are  sometimes  called 
cranks.  They  have  reason  to  be  called  cranks 
when  health  and  strength  can  be  secured  so 
easily,  even  when  suffering  from  such  a  serious 
disease. 

Dallas,  Oregon.        (Mrs.)  Anna  Wilson. 

CURING    A    TERRIBLE    CASE    OF    DE- 
FORMITY.    REMEDYING  PARTIAL 
PARALYSIS     OF    ONE     ARM 
AND  BOTH  LEGS 

The  accompanying  photographs  show  the 
deplorable  condition  of  Miss  Pearl  McCown,  of 
Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  when  she  first  began 
our  methods.  The  crooked  pencil  line  shown 
in  the  back  view  indicates  the  exact  form  of 
the  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  when  she 
first  began  to  fol- 
low physculto- 
pathic  methods. 
She  had  not  been 
able  to  walk  for 
several  years. 
She  is  not  by  any 
means  entirely 
cured,  but  in  a 
few  months  the 
paralyzed  arm 
has  been  com- 
pletely cured,  the 
paralysis  of  the 
legs  has  been 
remedied,  and 
she  is  fast  recov- 
ering her  normal 
strength  and  has 
been  able  to  take 
a  few  steps.  The 
most  remarkable 
change,  however, 
has  been  in  her 
spine.     The  cur- 


Lewis  Ochs,  Meadville,  Penn- 
sylvania, weighed  but  145 
pounds  when  he  took  up  phy- 
sical culture  theories.  He  now 
weighs  160  pounds,  a  gain  of 
15  pounds,  and  has  greatly  in- 
creased his  strength. 


J.  N.  Daugherty, 
Austin,  Minnesota, 
weighed  128  pounds 
when  he  first  became 
actively  interested  in 
building  up  a  superior 
physique.  He  now 
weighs  156  pounds, 
showing  a  gain  of  28 
pounds. 


vature  has 
graduall  y 
changed,  the 
spine  has 
movedinward 
towards  the 
center  until  it 
is  very  nearly 
normal,  and 
there  is  little 
doubt  but 
that  this 
young  woman 
will  ultimat- 
leyrecoverher 
full  powers. 
Where  isthere 
any  method 
of  healing 
which  will 
take  such  a 
terribly  de- 
formed body 
and  slowly 
but  surely 
bring  about  the  astounding  change  that  has 
already  been  accomplished  in  this  particular 
case? 

CURED  OF  NEURASTHENIA  AND  GEN- 
ERAL DEBILITY 

Having  been  suffering  from  neurasthenia 
with  a  coterie  of  various  symptoms  for  many 
years,  I  resorted  to  the  orthodox  methods  of 
treatment,  but  with  no  result  I  was  finally 
taken  down  with  a  serious  fever  and  confined 
in  a  hospital,  but  apparently  recovered  and 
resumed  my  work.  About  this  time  I  became 
interested  in  physical  culture  methods,  and 
the  results  therefrom  have  meant  to  me  more 
than  words  can  express.  Adherence  to  your 
methods  for  a  few  short  months  has  attained 
for  me  a  degree  of  health  that  I  never  before 
enjoyed.  The  improvement  has  been  remark- 
able, as  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
comparison  photographs,  that  portray  results 
more  clearly  than  could  be  described.     After 

following  a  strict 
regime  for  awhile 
for  bodily  purifi- 
cation, I  began 
a  purifying  diet 
and  while  on  this 
diet  I  gained 
thirt  y-t  hr  e  e 
poundsin  weight, 
though  the  dif- 
ference in  the 
comparison 
photographs  is 
only  fifteen 
pounds.  My  en- 
durance and  gen- 
e  r  a  1  capability 
have  increased 
wonderfully. 
The  suffering  I 
previously  en- 
dured I  could  not 


Roe  Stripe,  Van  Wert,  Ohio, 
weighed  130  pounds  when  he 
first  started  to  follow  the 
methods  advocated  in  this  pub- 
lication. He  now  weighs  168 
pounds,  a  gain  of  38  pounds  of 
solid  muscle. 
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definitely  describe,  and  my  present  condition 
of  health  and  happiness  I  hope  to  maintain. 
C.  S.  Schonter. 
1324  Stiles  street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

CURED  OF  ASTHMA 

I  am  cured  of  asthma,  my  cough  has  entirely 
left  me,  I  can  lie  down  and  sleep  well.  I  am 
better  in  every  respect  than  I  have  been  for 
years.  All  my  friends  and  acquaintances 
thought  I  was  past  all  help  and  they  have  not 
yet  recovered  from  their  astonishment  at  see- 
ing me  on  the  street. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.         (Mrs.)  L.  Emery. 

A  JUDGE  RECOVERING  FROM  PARTIAL 
PARALYSIS  AND  INDIGESTION 

I  have  suffered  from  partial  paralysis  and 
indigestion  for  several  years.  I  consulted 
many  doctors,  but  received  no  material  bene- 
fit. As  a  last  resort  I  concluded  to  give  your 
methods  a  trial,  and  found  more  relief  in  a 
short  time  than  from  all  the  doctors  I  had 
before,  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  I  follow 


your  methods  strictly  I  will  ultimately  regain 
my  health. 

Paris,  Idaho.  (Judge)  D.  C.  Kunz. 

GAINED  FORTY  POUNDS.     CURED  OF 
STOMACH  TROUBLE,  NERVOUS- 
NESS AND  DESPONDENCY 

The  accompanying  photographs  show  in 
but  a  limited  way  the  marvelous  improve- 
ment made  while  following  the  theories  advo- 
cated in  your  publication.  The  first  photograph 
in  no  way  gives  a  clear  idea  of  my  deplorable 
condition  when  I  first  began,  as  it  was  taken 
three  months  after  I  started  to  follow  a  proper 
regime.  On  beginning  I  was  in  such  a  miser- 
able physical  condition  that  I  was  afraid  to 
face  the  camera.  The  first  photograph  shows 
a  gain  of  fifteen  pounds  in  my  weight  when 
I  began  to  follow  Physcultophatic  methods, 
and  the  second  photograph  shows  a  gain  of 
forty  pounds.  It  also  shows  my  present  physi- 
cal condition,  after  having  been  cured  abso- 
lutely of  stomach  trouble,  nervousness,  des- 
pondency and  emaciation. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Walter  Wyss. 


Snapshot   of  a   Perilous   Feat. 


A  glorious  view  can  be  had  from  the 
summit  of  the  Charlottenburg,  Germany, 
Town  Hall,  which  is  eighty-four  meters 
high,  looking  over  Charlottenburg  and 
Berlin.  Recently  the  citizens  were  horri- 
fied at  the  action  of  a  man  who  climbed 
upon  the  railing  of  the  highest  gallery 
and  imperilled  his  life  by  balancing  him- 
self on  his  head. 


The  feat  was  the  result  of  a  wager 
between  the  noted  equilibrist,  Baptiste 
Grondell,  and  another  well-known  per- 
former, which  was  easily  won  by  Gron- 
dell. The  picture  shows  Grondell  in  the 
act  of  balancing  himself  on  the  railing 
of  the  Town  Hall  tower.  His  feat  gives 
ample  proof  that  he  possesses  nerves 
like  steel. 


The  Greatest  Sin 


IT  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  editors 
of  many  religious  publications  are 
beginning  to  give  some  attention  to 
he  most  monumental  evil  of  our 
ime — sexual  impurity.  Thousands  of 
kvell-meaning  sufferers  from  evils  of  sex 
'have  turned  away,  either  temporarily  or 
permanently,  from  the  church  because 
they  were  unable  to  secure  therein  the 
help  they  so  badly  needed.  It  is  indeed 
pleasing  to  see  this  vastly  needed 
knowledge  being  gradually  disseminated 
by  clergymen  and  Christian  workers 
throughout  the  entire  country.  May  the 
time  soon  come  when  every  follower  of 
Christ  will  realize  that  the  presentation 
of  this  knowledge  is  a  sacred  duty.  The 
following  is  an  excerpt  from  an  article 
by  the  editor  of  the  Sunday  School 
Journal  and  Bible  Students1  Magazine: 

What  is  known  as  David's  great  sin 
is,  perhaps,  the  generic  sin  of  humanity 
— lust.  Read  history,  read  fiction — ■ 
which  is  the  reflection  and  interpreta- 
tion of  history — read  the  current  record 
of  crime,  in  proof.  This  is  the  trail  of  the 
loathsome  serpent  that  has  dragged  it- 
self across  the  long  ages,  soiling  and 
damning  human  life.  Following  back 
this  trail,  we  see  the  ghastly  skeletons  of 
the  dead,  the  piled  and  confused  wreck- 
age of  hopes  and  happiness,  the  ruins  of 
kingdoms,  the  melancholy  monuments 
of  innumerable  and  appalling  tragedies, 
lonely  graves  where  genius  came  to  un- 
timely and  dishonored  burial,  the  cold 
ashes  of  thousands  of  homes  consumed 
by  evil  flames,  the  scattered  bones  of 
little  children  sacrificed  on  infernal 
altars,  blood-rusted  daggers  of  assassins, 
the  crumbling  walls  of  prisons  and  the 
clanking  chains  of  gibbets,  mounds 
covered  with  noxious  weeds  under  which 
wretched  suicides  lie — the  Via  Dolorosa 
of  history,  the  way  of  tears,  and  blood, 
and  crime,  and  shame,  down  which 
more  madness,  and  jealousy,  and  hate, 
and  misery,  and  cruelty,  and  dishonor, 
and  sorrow,  and  remorse,  and  despair 
have  passed  than  over  any  other  path  of 
life.  Lust  is  the  insanity  of  the  senses. 
It    is    the    unclean    demon    imprisoned 


under    the    foundations    of   the    fairest 
palaces  of  life,  imprisoned  but  of  giant 
strength,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to 
force    the    restraining   bars    and    break 
with  polluting  feet  into  the  most  sacred 
and  beautiful  chambers  of  the  soul.    Ex- 
cited to  a  certain  degree  it  is  a  madness 
which  requires  the  full  strength  of  the 
strongest  will  for  its  restraint  and  con- 
trol.    It  is  not  amenable  to  reason,  it  is 
impatient  at  resistance  of  delay,  it  is  in- 
satiable in  its  desires,  it  is  inexorable  in 
its  demands.    Lust  is  love  prostituted ;  it 
is  a  fallen  angel;    and  the  depth  of  its 
degradation  corresponds  to  the  heights 
from  which  it  has  fallen.    It  is  the  carnal 
nature  at  its  lowest,  as  love  is  the  spirit- 
ual nature  at  its  highest.     It  holds  pos- 
sibilities    of     tremendous     assaults     of 
temptation.      It  may  burst  like  a  sudden 
tempest  upon  any  hour  of  fancied  moral 
security,    like    an    overwhelming    flood 
upon  a  smiling  valley,  like  an  unheralded 
volcanic  eruption  pouring  devouring  fire 
down  a  vine-clad  mountain  side.     It  is 
a  temptation   that   springs   out  of  the 
elemental  depth  of  human  nature,  the 
heritage  of  the  tiger  and  the  ape  in  man, 
harking  back  to  aeons  of  brutality  and 
savagery.     There  is  no  saintliness  that 
may  not  be  dragged  down  by  it  into  the 
mire  and  filth;   there  is  no  culture  so  re- 
fined that  may  not  debase  itself  to  the 
level  of  its  gross  seductions ;  there  are  no 
eminences  of  honor  which  are  beyond 
its  defiling  reach;    there  are  no  ties  of 
friendship    which    it    may    not    break; 
there   are   no   confidences   or   affections 
which  it  may  not  trample  upon;    there 
is  no  self-respect  so  princely  that  it  may 
not  humble  in  the  dust.     By  lust  David 
fell  from  the  heights  of  his  God-estab- 
lished throne;    under  its  malign  influ- 
ence he  who  was  naturally  so  true  and 
generous  first  betrayed  and  then  took 
the  life  of  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
loyal   of  his   subjects.      His   name   had 
been     the    snyonym     for    honor     and 
who    was  wont   to   look   the   world  in 
the    face  without  apology  or  fear,  was 
so    fallen    that   he   abhorred    his    own 
soul." 
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A  Peculiar  Water  Sport 

TILTING  TOURNAMENTS  ON  THE  WATER  FURNISH  INTENSELY 
INTERESTING    CONTESTS     IN     MANY    SECTIONS    OF    FRANCE 

By  Marie  J.  Blakely 


EVERY  country  may  be  said  to  have 
its  own  particular  sport.  In 
Japan  wrestling  seems  to  be  the 
national  game,  if  it  may  be  so  termed ;  in 
England  it  is  cricket,  in  America  it  is 
base  ball,  but  among  the  many  sports 
that  furnish  interesting  contests,  water 
tilting  as  practiced  in  France  is  perhaps 
the  most  unique.  It  is  the  sort  of  a  con- 
test that  tries  the  nerve 
and  skill  of  the  athletes 
who  attempt  it  to  the 
utmost  limit.  The  ac- 
companying   photo- 


tively  small  shield  at  the  end.  The  active 
contestants  each  stand  on  a  small  plat- 
form at  the  end  of  the  boats  engaged  in 
the  contest. 

The  opposingboats  take  their  positions, 
and  the  rowers,  with  their  short  paddles 
in  the  air,  await  the  signal  for  the  start. 
When  the  signal  is  given,  they  move  off 
as    speedily    as    possible    towards    each 


They  arc  off  I     The  signal  has  just  been  given,  and  the  crew 
is  getting  tip  speed! 


graphs  illustrate  in  detail  the  nature  of 
the  sport. 

This  particular  amusement  has  been 
very  popular  at  Lyons,  France,  for  many 
years.  Every  Sunday  crowds  throng  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone  to  witness 
these  interesting  and  somewhat  danger- 
ous contests  of  skill  and  strength.  The 
opposing  boats  —  which  in  appearance 
are  not  unlike  an  English  punt,  or  a 
Canadian  bateau — take  up  their  posi- 
tions about  a  hundred  feet  apart.  They 
are  manned  by  eight  oarsmen  and  a 
steersman,  in  addition  to  the  captain, 
the  chief  actor  in  this  athletic  drama, 
who  is  armed  with  a  wooden  lance, 
twenty-five  feet  long,  having  a  compara- 
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The  captain  and  his 
crew  waiting  for  the  sig- 
nal to  starts 


other.  Their  object  is 
now  to  get  up  as  much 
speed  as  possible  in 
order  to  enable  their 
captain  to  deliver  a 
his  opponent  in  the  other 


hard  blow  at 
boat. 

The  captains  at  the  end  of  each  boat 
approach  each  other  with  lances  raised. 
Just  before  they  meet  these  lances  are 
lowered  and  the  interest  increases,  for 
the  crucial  stage  of  the  contest  is  immi- 
nent. The  object  of  each  contestant  is  to 
strike  the  center  of  his  opponent's  shield 
and  at  the  same  time  to  withstand  the 
thrust  of  his  antagonist's  lance,  for  if 
both  lances  do  not  break,  one  contestant 
or  the  other  must  fall  into  the  water.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  both  to  lose  their  poles 
and  go  overboard.  One  can  well  realize 
the  excitement  among  the  spectators  as 
the  two  fast  moving  boats  come  into  close 
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The  two  boats  approach  each  other  with  each  of  the  captains  well-braced  for 
the  expected  impact  of  his  opponent's  lance.  Note  the  crowds  of  spectators  on  the  banks 
of  the  river. 


proximity  with  each  other.  The  question 
as  to  which  man  is  going  overboard  as 
the  two  lances  meet  the  shield  opposed 
to  them  is  intensely  interesting. 

Needless  to  relate,  the  ducking  in  the 
river  which  is  sure  to  come  to  one  or  the 
other,  or  both,  is  always  received  with 
tumultuous  applause  by  the  immense 
crowds  that  line  the  banks.  This  sport 
has  become  so  popular  in  parts  of  France 
that  great  covered  reviewing  stands  have 
been  built  in  some  places  along  the  river 
banks,  and  every  foot  of  space  on  the 
banks  and  bridges  near  the  scene  of  the 
contest  is  occupied. 

Readers  of  this  publication  who  might 
be  desirous  of  trying  a  game  of  this  kind 
on  their  own  account  will  find  it  very 
easy  to  experiment.  Simply  secure  two 
long  poles  of  equal  length  and  weight, 
secure  one  capable  oarsman  or 
more,  manning  each  boat  with  the 
same  number,   and  then  proceed 


with  the  contest  on  the  lines  we  have  des- 
cribed. If  you  do  not  desire  to  bother 
with  a  shield  such  as  is  mentioned  in  this 
contest,  you  can  place  a  boxing  glove 
on  the  end  of  each  lance.  As  the  boats 
approach  each  other  and  each  contest- 
ant braces  himself  for  the  emergency,  you 
will  experience  much  interest  whether 
you  are  one  of  the  active  participants 
or  are  viewing  it  as  an  outsider. 

It  would  be  better  for  the  opponents  in 
this  improvised  contest  to  stand  on  the 
back  part  of  the  boat  as  the  boats  ap- 
proach each  other,  and  with  the  boxing 
glove  on  the  end  of  the  lance  there  is  but 
little  danger  of  anybody  being  injured. 
About  the  only  result  of  the  encounter 
will  be  a  ducking  for  one  or  both  of  the 
participants. 

In  America,  canoes  are  also  used  by 
those  participating  in  this  novel 
sport.  Canoeing  clubs  frequently 
include    tilting    contests    in    their 


A  snap  shot  showing  the  defeated  captain  on  his  way  to  receive  the  ducking  that  comes 
with  defeat  in  this  exciting  contest* 
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race  meets  and  regattas,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  fixtures  of  sailing  and  paddling 
races,  and  the  "upset"  races  (in  which 
each  man  is  forced  to  take  to  the  water 
and  regain  his  position  in  the  boat  during 
the  course  of  the  race) ,  and  other  com- 
petitions designed  to  afford  amusement 
to  the  spectators,  and  calling  for  con- 
siderable skill  on  the  part  of  the 
victors. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  aquatic  sports  of 
various  countries  constitute  no  small 
proportion  of  their  outdoor  amusements, 
particularly  during  the  warmer  seasons. 
In  addition  to  the  more  common  forms 


of  boating  and  swimming — practiced  by 
even  barbarous  tribes — the  diversified 
water  sports  peculiar  to  various  countries 
exhibit  man's  love  for  the  water,  and  per- 
haps his  desire  to  master  it.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  those  nations  among  which 
swimming,  when  practiced  at  all,  is 
merely  regarded  as  a  means  to  prevent 
loss  of  life,  and  in  which  boats  are  not 
utilized  beyond  the  domains  of  commerce 
and  warfare,  compare  unfavorably,  in 
point  of  power  and  progress,  with  the 
more  athletic  countries  in  which  swim- 
ming and  boating  have  attained  a  high 
degree  of  perfection. 


The  defeated  captain  in  the  water  waiting  to  be  picked  up  by  the  small  boat  that  has 

started  in  his  direction. 


Sense  and  Nonsense. 

By  Harry  G.  Hedden. 


A  great  many  people  seriously  need  an 
operation  or  some  kind  of  skillful  treat- 
ment for  cranial  vacuumitis. 

The  high  death  rate  of  women  and 
birds  is  highly  fashionable. 

No,  bleeding  is  not  out  of  date.  Now- 
adays, however,  the  doctors  bleed  their 
patients  financially  instead  of  physically. 

These  dispensers  of  famous  fat-cures 
are  surely  living  upon  the  fat  of  the  land 

There  are  two  kinds  of  courts  in  this 
country,  probate  and  reprobate. 

The  leading  sign  of  the  times  is  the 
dollar  sign. 


Dame  fashion  is  very  economical ;  she 
doesn't  allow  much  waist. 

We  ought  not  be  victims  of  circum- 
stances ;  we  ought  to  be  victors  over  cir- 
cumstances. 

Strong-headed  people  are  often  weak- 
minded. 

Some  doctors  are  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession for  the  good  of  humanity ;  a  great 
many  more,  however,  for  the  goods  of 
humanity. 

If  some  people's  ideals  were  as  high  as 
their  heels,  they  would  do  far  more  good 
in  the  world  than  they  are  doing. 


General  Question  Department 


By  Bernarr  Macfadden 


Oar  friends  will  please  note  that  only  those  questions  which  we  consider  of  general  in- 
terest can  be  answered  in  this  department.  As  we  can  only  devote  a  small  portion  of  the 
magazine  to  matters  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  answer  all  the  queries  received* 
Where  the  letters,  however,  do  not  require  lengthy  replies,  the  editor  usually  finds  time  to 
answer  by  mail.  "Where  an  answer  of  this  kind  is  required,  please  enclose  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope. 


Mouth-Breathing 

Q.  Can  mouth  breathing  caused  by  a 
tumor  in  the  throat  or  nose  be  remedied 
by  exercise? 

A.  Mouth  breathing  caused  by  a  tumor  such 
as  you  mention  can  only  be  remedied  in  two 
ways,  one  by  an  operation,  provided  the  tumor 
can  be  safely  removed,  and  the  other  by  going 
through  a  course  of  treatment  for  purifying 
and  improving  in  every  way  the  condition  of 
the  blood.  As  you  can  well  realize,  a  tumor 
located  in  any  part  of  the  body  is  brought 
there  by  the  blood,  and  in  those  cases  where 
the  tumor  has  not  become  of  a  hard,  fibroid 
nature,  it  can  be  removed  by  the  blood,  if 
proper .  methods  are  adopted  for  bodily  up- 
building. Of  course,  before  an  operation  is 
recommended,  we  would  in  all  cases  advise 
that  the  natural  methods  suggested  be 
adopted.  It  would  be  impossible  in  the  short 
space  allowed  to  give  definite  instructions  for 
purifying  the  blood.  The  general  principles 
advocated  in  this  magazine  will  usually  bring 
about  satisfactory  results. 

Making  Peanut  Batter 

Q.  Kindly  give  in  your  valuable  maga- 
zine a  recipe  for  making  peanut  butter  at 
home. 

A.  Peanut  butter  is  easily  prepared.  It 
simply  consists  of  ground,  roasted  peanuts. 
The  peanuts,  of  course,  grind  more  easily  if 
they  are  put  through  the  mill  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  roasting,  as  they  are  drier  and  more 
brittle  at  this  time.  An  ordinary  nut  grinder 
can  be  used  for  the  purpose,  though,  of  course 
the  shell  and  the  thin  outside  covering  of  the 
nut  should  be  removed  before  grinding.  There 
is  no  oil  or  any  ingredient  used  in  making  pea- 
nut butter.  In  some  instances,  cornmeal  and 
other  low  priced  ingredients  are  used  to 
cheapen  the  product. 

Reducing  Waist,  Bust  and  Hips 

Q.  How  can  I  reduce  my  bust,  waist 
and  hips? 

A.  If  you  will  read  the  suggestions  found  in 
my  recent  article  for  reducing  a  large  abdomen 
and  follow  them  in  every  detail,  you  will  soon 
be  rewarded  by  a  decided  reduction  in  the 


parts  of  the  body  referred  to.  Exercise  is,  of 
course,  especially  valuable,  but  in  nearly  all 
cases  a  certain  amount  of  restriction  in  diet  is 
needed  in  order  to  get  results  that  are  satis- 
factory in  every  way. 

The  Corset 

Q.  My  betrothed  believes  most  em- 
phatically that  the  corset  is  of  benefit  to 
her,  that  she  has  given  it  a  fair  test  both 
with  or  without,  and  that  it  is  of  benefit 
as  a  brace  for  her  back,  which  is  very 
weak.  However,  she  says  she  does  not 
wear  it  tight. 

A.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  views  expressed 
by  your  betrothed  will  change  with  time  if  she 
takes  the  trouble  to  consider  the  conclusions 
set  forth  in  this  publication.  If  her  back  is  in 
a  proper  condition,  it  should  not  need  a  brace, 
and  the  fact  that  it  does  need  a  brace  would  in- 
dicate weakened  muscles  in  this  part  of  the 
body  and  the  only  advice  that  could  be  given 
under  such  circumstances  would  be  the  adop- 
tion of  those  methods  necessary  to  properly 
strengthen  the  back.  This  result,  as  you  can 
well  realize,  could  easily  be  brought  about  by 
the  various  exercises  necessary  to  actively  use 
the  muscles  located  in  the  back.  The  state- 
ment that  she  does  not  wear  her  corset  tight  is 
made  in  all  cases,  but  please  remember  that 
any  change  made  in  the  appearance  of  the 
figure  by  a  corset  would  brand  this  statement 
as  false  in  every  instance.  For  the  good  of 
your  home  and  future  happiness  of  both  your- 
self and  fiancee,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  cor- 
set will  be  barred  forever. 

Cocoa  or  Chocolate 

Q.  Do  you  consider  cocoa  or  choco- 
late a  nourishing  or  non-stimulating 
drink?  How  does  it  compare  with  coffee 
or  tea? 

A.  Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  supposed  to 
contain  a  very  minute  quantity  of  stimu- 
lating elements.  The  quantity,  however,  is  so 
small  and  the  food  values  of  these  articles  so 
satisfactory  that  they  are  well  worth  consider- 
ing. They  can  be  recommended  whenever  a 
hot  drink  is  desired. 
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Purifying  "Water 

Q.  Kindly  advise  how  water  can  best 
be  purified.  Which  is  better,  cistern  or 
well-water.     Is  charcoal  a  good  purifier? 

A.  The  best  way  to  purify  water  is  to  put  it 
through  the  distilling  process,  that  is,  secure 
an  ordinary  still  and  distill  all  the  water  you 
drink,  though  it  is  necessary  to  aerate  the 
water  in  order  to  make  it  palatable.  About  the 
best  distilled  water,  is  that  distilled  by  Nature 
in  the  form  of  rain.  „  When  rain  water  is  se- 
cured from  clean  roofs  and  stored  away  in 
clean  vessels  or  vaults  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  contamination,  -:t  makes  the  purest  and 
the  best  drinking  water.  A  filter  is,  of  course, 
quite  valuable  for  removing  the  impurities 
that  the  water  may  contain.  Many  filters  are 
constructed  partly  of  charcoal.  Any  method 
which  you  can  adopt  which  will  force  the 
water  that  you  desire  to  purify  to  pass  through 
charcoal  would  accomplish  the  object  desired. 

Courage,  Ambition,  Self-esteem 

Q.  Can  you  recommend  a  remedy  for 
lack  of  ambition,  courage  and  self- 
esteem? 

A.  The  lack  of  the  characteristics  mentioned 
in  nearly  all  cases  indicates  physical  weakness. 
In  practically  every  instance  the  building  up 
of  the  bodily  powers  and  the  improvement  of 
the  muscular  and  nervous  energies,  in  other 
words,  the  adoption  of  those  methods  that 
would  be  inclined  to  make  one  a  healthy, 
vigorous,  well-developed,  and  normal  human 
being,  would  naturally  remedy  the  defects 
referred  to.  Manliness  and  cowardice  cannot 
combine,  and  self-esteem  and  ambition  repre- 
sent characteristics  that  are  rarely  met  with  in 
the  weak  and  ailing.  Buoyant,  vigorous 
healthis  necessary  to  acquire  andmaintain  them. 

The  Rest  Cure 

Q.  Please  inform  me  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  the  rest  cure  for  consumption, 
and  also  state  what  climate  in  the  United 
States  you  consider  the  most  healthful. 

A.  I  could  not  under  any  circumstances 
recommend  the  rest  cure  for  consumption  or 
any  other  disease.  For  a  short  period,  say 
from  four  to  eight  weeks,  comparatively  free- 
dom from  very  vigorous  or  violent  exercise 
might  be  advisable,  in  case  a  very  full  diet, 
such  as  furnished  by  milk,  is  desired;  but  in 
practically  every  instance,  a  complete  rest  will 
weaken  the  entire  functional,  muscular,  and 
nervous  organism.  At  least  a  certain  amount 
of  mild  exercise  is  necessary  in  order  to  main- 
tain bodily  vigor,  and  this  is  really  far  more 
essential  in  the  cure  of  disease  than  under 
ordinary  conditions.  As  to  the  best  climate  to 
cure  consumption,  New  Mexico  seems  to  fur- 
nish one  of  the  most  favored  locations,  though 
I  do  not  believe  that  climate  is  as  important  as 
it  is  supposed  to  be.  The  diet,  exercise  and 
general  environment  are  really  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  climate. 


Remedying  the  Itch 

Q.  What  kind  of  treatment  would  you 
recommend  for  the  disease  commonly 
called  itch?  I  notice  the  annoyance  is 
mostly  present  when  going  to  bed.  I 
very  rarely  notice  it  during  the  day. 

A.  As  a  rule,  two  or  three  hot  baths  weekly, 
making  free  use  of  some  good  soap,  will 
remedy  a  trouble  of  this  nature.  When  taking 
hot  baths  for  this  purpose,  however,  cold 
water  should  not  be  used  after  the  bath. 
There  are  forms  of  the  itch,  however,  which 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  a  minute  parasite, 
which  from  one  standpoint  you  might  say  is 
not  very  different  from  ordinary  lice.  When 
these  minute  animals  are  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  follow  the  hot 
bath  referred  to  by  thoroughly  rubbing  the 
affected  parts  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
vaseline.  A  few  applications  of  this  mixture 
should  destroy  the  parasite  of  the  annoyance, 
and  the  irritated  parts  should  quickly  heal. 

Restricting  the  Abdomen  while  Breathing 
Q.  I  have  made  a  habit  of  drawing  in 
the  lower  part  of  my  abdomen  whenever 
I  am  walking  or  standing,  and  especially 
when  I  am  taking  deep  breathing  exer- 
cises. I  have  been  told  that  this  in  is- 
jurious. 

A.  We  have  replied  to  queries  of  this  kind 
before,  but  as  many  of  our  readers  are  not 
fully  aware  of  our  theories,  I  will  state  that 
the  abdominal  region  should  never  be  held  in 
while  walking  or  breathing.  The  shoulders,  of 
course,  should  be  held  back  and  down,  which 
will  give  the  spinal  column  a  proper  position, 
and  the  abdominal  region  will  then  assume  its 
normal  position  without  restriction  of  any 
nature.  This  part  of  the  body  should  expand 
when  the  breath  is  inhaled,  and  contract 
slightly  when  it  is  exhaled.  This  subject  will 
probably  be  given  more  detailed  attention  in 
an  article  to  appear  later. 

Eating  Skin  of  Peanuts,  Almonds  and  Fruits 

Q.  Do  the  skins  of  peanuts,  almonds, 
and  such  nuts  harm  the  system?  Also 
the  skins  of  various  fruits,  apples,  pears, 
prunes,  etc.? 

A.  The  skins  of  peanuts  and  almonds  are 
practically  harmless;  in  fact,  they  are  com- 
posed mostly  of  woody  fibre  and  assist  to  a 
moderate  extent  in  accelerating  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  bowels.  Where  one  is  inclined  to 
be  constipated,  it  would  be  advisable  to  use 
these  skins.  If  otherwise,  there  is  no  special 
necessity  for  eating  them,  provided  they  can 
be  conveniently  removed.  The  skins  of  some 
fruits  can  be  used  with  impunity.  The  skin  of 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  are  rich  in  nourishment 
and  can  be  used  at  all  times  when  the  flavor  is 
pleasing  in  character.  There  is  no  harm  in 
eating  these  skins  under  any  circumstances, 
provided  they  are  thoroughly  masticated. 
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Fighting  for  our  Youth 

To  the  Editor: 

By  chance  a  copy  of  your  magazine  fell  into 
my  hands,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  cer- 
tainly is  wonderfully  gotten  up,  and  must 
surely  be  doing  a  great  amount  of  good. 

You  are  fighting  for  our  youth,  and  that  is 
where  your  work  is  practical.  If  you  sow  the 
seeds  of  purity  and  manhood  into  their  hearts, 
you  will  be  doing  a  great  and  lasting  service 
for  America. 

Just  as  Sparta  triumphed  (because  her 
youth  were  carefully  trained,  and  kept  free 
from  the  contaminating  influences  of  the 
world),  over  luxurious  and  corrupt  Athens,  so 
we  will  triumph  over  all  our  foes,  if  men  like 
you  instill  into  the  hearts  of  our  youth  the 
principles  of  right  living. 

It  is  a  shame  the  way  we  waste  our  boys 
(the  handsomest  and  manliest  since  the  days 
of  ancient  Greece),  by  not  teaching  them  in 
their  early  years,  the  secret  of  life. 

I  have  travelled  all  over  the  world  and  have 
had  a  good  opportunity  to  study  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope and  Western  Asia.  Two  months  in  Ger- 
many, after  a  short  stay  in  the  other  European 
countries,  will  show  you  why  Germany  is  the 
leader  of  the  continent  to-day.  They  care  for 
their  children,  in  a  way  that  no  other  nation 
does. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  of  history,  that  when 
the  youth  of  a  nation  are  exposed  to  the  temp- 
tations of  the  world,  they  succumb  to  them, 
and  that  once  the  youth  of  a  nation  are  cor- 
rupted, that  nation  is  doomed. 

Greece,  Sodom,  Persia  and  Rome  are  sad 
examples  of  that  true  fact. 

There  exist  to-day  in  Paris,  the  same  gross 
immoralities  that  shook  ancient  Rome.  The 
corruption  existing  in  the  French  schools, 
surely  to  a  certain  extent  explains  Sedan,  if  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  of  Wellington  is  accepted 
"that  on  the  foot-ball  fields  of  Eton  and 
Harrow,  was  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo." 

Cut  out,  with  your  editorial  knife,  that  can- 
cer (if  you  see  it  cropping  out  in  America), 
that  has  been  the  fore-runner  of  the  doom  of 
every  nation  that  has  waxed  and  waned. 

By  teaching  boys  that  virtue  and  strength 
are  twin-brothers,  you  will  build  an  America 
that  will  be  able  to  cope  successfully  with  any 
situation. 

In  the  beautiful  sun-kissed  valleys  of 
California,  the  people  of  the  Occident  and 
Orient  have  met.  The  old  elemental  racial 
feeling  of  the  white  and  the  yellow  exists  there 


to-day  —  a  feeling  that  neither  treaties,  nor 
statesmen  can  change.  We  want  to  feel  that 
we  have  a  race  of  men,  that  are  able  to  do  and 
dare.  We  want  to  feel  that  we  have  a  race  of 
men  that  can  bear  the  burden  of  a  war,  if  that 
should  be  our  lot. 

While  the  East  is  rolling  in  luxurious  ease, 
confident  that  no  nation  or  race,  can  affect  the 
prestige  of  America  and  the  concessions, 
Japan  is  preparing  for  the  mastery  of  the 
Pacific.  God  grant  that  we  have  no  war,  but 
if  we  do,  we  want  to  feel  that  the  descendants 
of  the  men  that  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  and 
Gettysburg  are  worthy  of  their  sires.  And  the 
time  to  begin  is  now. 

Mr.  Macfadden,  you  are  doing  a  great  work, 
and  a  work  that  is  lasting  and  far  reaching. 

I  am  going  to  send  you  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  half  a  dozen  boys,  in  the  very  near 
future  (with  my  subscription  for  them) ,  and  I 
feel  sure  they  will  be  different  men,  for  having 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  your  valuable 
paper,  and  learn  the  sane  way  of  living. 

In  the  meantime,  accept  my  sincere  good 
wishes. 

Edward  M.  Benton. 

Values  Physical  Culture  next  to  the  Bible 

To  the  Editor: 

The  Bible  of  course  is  the  greatest  book  in 
the  world;  next  to  it  I  place  your  magazine, 
and  John  Bunyan's  immortal  allegory,  "The 
Pilgrim's  Progress." 

Nearly  nine  years  ago,  when  I  was  working 
in  the  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  copy  of  your 
magazine  came  into  my  possession.  At  that 
time  I  had  to  give  up  work  on  account  of 
suffering  from  stomach  trouble.  I  left  the  city 
and  returned  to  my  home  on  Prince  Edward 
Island,  determined  to  give  your  methods  a 
fair  trial.  By  adopting  the  two  meals  per  day 
plan  (and  sometimes  eating  only  one) ,  I  gained 
about  twenty  pounds  in  a  little  over  a  year, 
and  cured  my  stomach. 

W.  A.  Millman. 

Alberton,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Comment  of  a  High  School  Principal 

To  the  Editor: 

I  keep  your  magazine  before  the  high  school 
pupils  continually.  All  of  them  get  the  benefit 
of  its  good  moral  teachings.  They  read  it  until 
its  outer  leaves  are  all  torn  off.  It  is  literally 
"read  to  pieces." 

Brent  A.  Lindsay. 

Principal  of  High  School,  Burton,  Wash. 
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Two  photographs  of  Fred.  S.  Korn,  5253  S. 
Halsted  street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  showing  a 
gain  of  sixteen  pounds  of  solid  muscle  and  a 
corresponding  gain  in  vigor,  as  a  result  of  fol- 
lowing the  suggestions  found  in  our  literature 

Gained  Sixteen  Pounds  of  Solid  Muscle 

Fred.  S.  Kern  has  sent  us  photographic 
proof  of  the  splendid  results  he  has  achieved 
in  the  building  of  superior  physical  vigor.  He 
states  that  he  has  not  by  any  means  reached 
his  ideal  as  yet,  but  he  intends  to  keep  up  the 
good  work.  He  informs  us  that  he  has  been  a 
reader  of  our  magazine  for  a  long  time  and  is 
very  greatly  pleased  with  what  he  has  learned 
therefrom.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
his  communication. 

"I  have  been  carefully  studying  your  maga- 
zine since  1899,  and  will  say  that  it  is  through 
its  pages  that  I  have  learned  to  lead  a  clean 
and  pure  life,  free  from  indulgence  and  ex- 
cesses that  are  seen  in  the  youth  of  to-day.  I 
am  also  proud  to  say  that  as  a  result  of  the 
hints  given  in  your  literature,  I  am  master  of 
my  mind  and  body. 

"One  of  my  feats  of  strength  is  taking  a 
fifty-pound  dumb-bell  in  each  hand,  total  100 
pounds,  and  bending  down  with  the  weight  of 
the  body  resting  on  one  leg  and  then  raising 
to  an  upright  position.  I  take  a  dumb-bell 
weighing  seventy-five  pounds,  and  hold  it  with 
my  teeth  and  do  a  hand  stand  on  two  chairs." 


Diagnosed  as  Victim  of  Cancer — Gain: 
Twenty-seven  Pounds — Cures  his  Wife  anc 
Saves  his  Child  from  Children's  Diseases 

To  the  Editor: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  benefit  I  have 
received  from  your  books  and  magazines 
Over  two  years  ago  I  was  taken  sick.  I  went 
from  one  doctor  to  another  and  they  all  had  a 
different  story  to  tell  me.  I  was  doctored  foi 
everything  you  could  think  of.  I  dropped  from 
165  pounds  to  108  pounds,  and  the  thinner  and 
weaker  I  got  the  more  the  doctors  would  tell 
me  to  eat  and  the  more  dope  they  would  give 
me,  I  ate  three  big  meals  (with  meat)  a  day  be- 
sides raw  eggs  and  milk  every  two  hours.  I 
got  so  weak  I  could  not  get  off  my  chair.  Then 
1  had  one  of  the  best  doctors  in  the  State  to 
examine  me  and  after  he  had  asked  me  all 
kinds  of  questions  about  my  parents  and 
grandparents  he  told  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
I  had  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  that  an  opera- 
tion within  ten  days  was  the  only  chance  to  get 
well. 

I  had  been  reading  some  of  your  books  and 
at  once  made  up  my  mind  not  to  have  an 
operation  till  I  had  tried  some  of  your  methods. 
The  1st  of  September,  1908  I  stopped  taking 
medicine  and  followed  your  instructions  for 
the  milk  diet.  In  32  days  I  drank  163  quarts 
of  milk  and  gained  27  pounds  in  weight,  and 
the  19th  of  October  I  went  back  to  the  store  to 
work  and  was  feeling  fine. 

I  am  not  real  strong  yet,  but  hope  to  be  be- 
fore long.  I  feel  better  than  I  ever  did.  My 
wife  and  I  also  cured  ourselves  of  bad  cases  of 
constipation  by  your  methods.  We  have  also 
been  able  to  keep  our  three  year  old  baby  from 
taking  any  of  the  children's  diseases.  He 
played  out  doors  all  winter  in  the  snow  and  was 
exposed  to  measles,  mumps,  and  whooping 
cough,  and  did  not  as  much  as  take  cold. 

We  eat  two  meals  a  day,  with  lots  of  fruit, 
and  drink  plenty  of  water  between  meals, 
sleep  with  three  big  windows  wide  open  and 
when  it  was  eight  and  ten  below  zero  we  took 
a  cold  shower  bath  in  the  cold  room.  To  be 
sure  our  friends  call  us  cranks,  but  we  don't 
mind  that.  I  expect  to  spend  my  vacation  at 
your  Sanatorium  to  learn  more  about  living 
right. 

Watsontown,  Pa.  G.  Boyd  Aunkst. 

A  Minister  Made  Strong 
To  the  Editor: 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  of  appreciation  for  your 
magazine,  Physical  Culture.  It  has  been  a 
great  blessing  to  me  in  the  past  few  months. 
During  each  of  the  past  two  years  I  had  a  siege 
of  sickness  in  the  month  of  January.  This 
year  I  felt  it  coming  again,  but  having  read 
your  magazine  I  laughingly  said  to  my  wife 
that  I  would  try  exercise,  diet  and  cold  baths 
for  a  while.  Well  I  started  to  exercise  twice 
each  day.  After  three  or  four  days  I  wanted  to 
quit — too  tired  at  night  or  too  lazy  in  the 
morning  but  then  I  read  another  number  of 
Physical  Culture  and  vowed  again  to  keep  it 
up.  For  the  next  two  weeks  I  had  to  drive  my- 
self to  it — but  finally  it  began  to  take  effect 
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and  I  liked  it.  Since  February  ist,  I  have  not 
missed  a  single  time  and  now  I  am  well  and 
stronger  than  I  have  been  in  ten  years  and 
really  enjoying  life. 

I  have  been  a  preacher  for  ten  years  and 
bothered  with  catarrh  and  frequent  colds,  I 
discarded  my  overcoat  and  muffler  the  latter 
part  of  January  and  since  then  have  been  out 
every  day  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  but  have  not 
had  a  cold.  The  head  and  neck  exercises  have 
about  "fixed"  the  catarrh.  I  live  on  fruit, 
nuts,  vegetables,  milk  and  breakfast  foods — 
no  meat — I  believe  my  power  of  endurance  has 
been  more  than  doubled.  I  am  coming  to 
think  that  your  teachings  are  just  as  important 
for  the  physical  body  as  the  preachers  are  for 
the  soul.  In  fact  the  more  I  study  the  life  of 
Christ  the  more  I  find  that  he  insisted  on  heal- 
ing the  physical  body  before  teaching  them 
about  their  soul.  In  fact  I  believe  nine-tenths 
of  Christ's  teachings  are  about  physical  and 
social  relations  in  this  world  and  only  one- 
tenth  about  the  future  world. 

I  would  like  to  know  more  of  your  methods 
so  I  could  help  my  people  in  my  work.  I  have 
wondered  if  such  knowledge  should  not  be  re- 
quired in  our  ministerial  course. 

Rev.  C.  A.  MacDonald, 
Pastor  Christian  Church. 

McKee's  Rocks,  Pa. 
Once  Hopeless  Wreck — Almost  Paralyzed 
To  the  Editor: 

About  three  years  ago  I  had  an  accident  to 
my  spine  and  after  doctoring  with  M.D.'s  for 
about  six  months,  was  a  nervous  wreck,  almost 
paralyzed  with  no  more  hope.  About  this 
time,  a  friend  sent  me  over  some  magazines, 
but  I  had  not  looked  them  all  through  for  some 
months,  as  I  had  not  the  strength  at  times  to 
page  a  book,  so  I  had  suffered  for  about  nine 
months,  before  I  came  across  a  Physical  Cul- 
ture magazine  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile.  This 
book  looked  new  to  me  and  at  once  I  took  an 
interest.  I  read  the  testimonials  and  saw  that 
many  had  been  nervous  wrecks,  as  I  was  at  the 
time,  also  that  they  had  been  despondent 
when  they  first  saw  the  magazine,  but  after 
reading  the  messages  of  health  from  you,  Mr. 
Macfadden,  as  well  as  your  other  capable 
writers,  they  were  inspired  with  hope.  This 
put  new  life  into  me,  a  determination  to  get 
well.  I  followed  your  principles  faithfully, 
laid  aside  my  corsets  forever,  and  after  three 
months  was  very  much  improved,  then  I  went 
to  an  osteopath,  who  cured  my  spine,  a  sprain 
of  the  vertebral  ligaments.  At  that  time  I  also 
joined  the  Physical  Culture  Club,  of  Chicago, 
and  there  met  my  husband,  who  is  also  a 
physical  culturist  and  vegetarian,  so  you  see, 
I  have  a  lot  to  thank  you  for,  Mr.  Macfadden. 
'  After  witnessing  the  knee  bending  contest  at 
our  Chicago  lecture  I  thought  that  I'd  try  it. 

performed  the  exercise  230  times. 

Ever  your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

Mrs.  Malvina  Thompson. 

225  Walnut  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
ompares  Physical  Culture  to  the  Bible 
o  the  Editor: 

A  room  has  been  fitted  up  and  maintained 


by  our  minister,  as  a  reading  room  for  the 
young  men  and  boys  of  our  city.  Here 
physical  culture  is  taught  and  physical  culture 
amusements  indulged  in. 

Excepting  the  bible,  I  know  of  no  publica- 
tion which  so  perfectly  meets  the  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  physical  needs  and  enjoyments  of 
our  boys  and  girls. 
Troy,  Kansas.  Miss  Bird  Camp. 

Remarkable  Results  Secured  in  Ten  "Weeks 
To  the  Editor: 

I  am  enclosing  you  one  of  my  photos,  which 
will  show  very  clearly  what  I  have  accom- 
plished in  following  the  suggestions  found  in 
Physical  Culture.  The  results  portrayed 
were  brought  about  in  the  short  time  of  ten 
weeks.  I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  magazine 
for  some  time,  but  never  lived  up  to  its  teach- 
ings until  ten  weeks  ago,  during  which  time  I 
was  sick  with  pneumonia.  I  believe  that  I 
have  accomplished  more  in  this  short  period 
than  any  of  your  readers.  In  the  beginning  I 
was  round-shouldered,  flat-chested  and  flabby,, 
with  tender  muscles,  and  I  have  developed  so 
wonderfully  as  to  surprise  my  friends  as  well 
as  myself.  One  thing  that  I  believe  has 
helped  me  considerably  is  the  habit  which  I 
have  acquired  of  taking  deep  diaphragmatic 
breathing  exercises,  as  suggested  in  your 
literature.  Your  magazine  has  been  a  great 
help  to  me  morally  as  well  as  physically.  I 
feel  as  though  I  could  not  do  enough  to  repay 
you.  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  literature  may 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  boys  and  young  men 
and  even  women  who  are  living  the  pace  that 
kills.  I  only  wish  that  I  had  known  of  your 
efforts  earlier  in  life. 

Ernest  L.  Putnam. 

307  N.  Main  street,  Ellensburg,  Wash. 
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Ernest  L.  Putnam,  of  Ellensburg,  "Washing- 
ton, who  claims  to  have  made  a  remarkable 
change  in  his  physical  condition  in  ten  weeks* 


Physical  Culture  Directory 

TIME  FOR  ACCEPTANCE  OF  NAMES  EXTENDED  TO  AUGUST  7th,  TO  GRANT 
ALL  PHYSICAL  CULTURISTS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  OF  BECOMING  ENROLLED 


SO  many  of  our  readers  have  urged 
upon  us  the  necessity  of  securing  as 
complete  a  list  of  names  as  possible 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  Physical 
Culture  Directory  that  we  have  been 
.moved  to  extend  the  time  of  closing  the 
forms  of  the  Directory  until  August 
7th,  1909.  Many  of  our  correspondents 
have  expressed  surprise  that  there  were 
so  few  physical  culturists  listed  from 
their  immediate  vicinity.  In  almost 
every  instance  we  have  discovered, 
through  examination  of  our  files,  that 
there  were  numerous  subscribers  to  Phy- 
sical Culture  in  the  localities  in  ques- 
on,  but  that  for  some  reason  their  names 
had  not  been  listed  in  the  Directory. 

We  would  urge  upon  all  followers  of 
the  physical  culture  movement  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  Directory  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  cause.  It  offers  many  e'xcel- 
lent  opportunities  of  securing  congenial 
correspondents  and  companions.. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  male  physical  culturists'  names 
appearing  in  the  Directory  greatly  out- 
number those  of  the  fairer  sex.  This  in- 
dicates that  the  ladies  are  not  fully  repre- 
sented, and  we  urge  upon  them  to  lose  no 
time  in  enrolling  themselves  with  their 
fellow  physical  culturists. 

The  forthcoming  edition  of  the  Direc- 
tory will  be  sold  at  the  same  price  as 


that  charged  for  the  first  edition,  25  cts. 
including  the  insertion  of  name  and  ad 
dress.  Those  wishing  a  full  descriptior 
of  themselves  inserted  in  the  Directory 
may  supply  the  information  requested  ir 
the  coupon  below,  and  on  receipt  o 
$1.10  we  will  place  any  name  requestec 
on  the  subscription  list  of  Physical  Cul 
ture  for  the  forthcoming  year,  and  alsc 
insert  name  and  full  description  ii 
Directory  No.  2,  and  forward  a  copy  a 
soon  as  the  work  is  off  press.  The  reade 
will  note  that  it  is  necessary  to  forwarc 
a  subscription  in  order  to  secure  insertioi 
of  full  description  in  Directory. 

This  notice  of  close  of  Directory  No. 
is  absolutely  final.  It  is  improbable  tha 
a  further  edition  of  the  Directory  wil 
be  issued  during  the  tpresent  year,  an< 
we  earnestly  advise  our  readers  to  hav 
their  names  and  addresses  listed  in  th 
Directory  in  order  to  prove  to  those  in 
terested  in  the  movement  that  they  hav 
many  fellow  physical  culturists,  and  t 
point  out  to  the  skeptical  the  growin 
interest  in  the  physical  culture  move 
ment  throughout  the  world. 

A  combination  offer  has  been  mad 
to  enable  those  who  subscribe  to  secon< 
edition  to  secure  the  first  edition  at 
reduced  rate,  both  books  being  sold,  to 
gether  with  a  yearly  subscription  to  thi 
magazine,  at  $1.20. 


Cn  it  p  f%  mi  (PUT  A  CROSS  OPPOSITE  proposition 

V  *J  MT  \J  1%  YOU  ACCEPT.      WRITE  VERY  PLAINLY.) 

Please  find  enclosed  $1.10,  for  one  year's  subscription  to  Physical  Culture  Maga- 
zine, and  insertion  of  my  name  in  Physical  Culture  Directory,  No.  2.  Sub- 
scription to  begin  with Number. 

I  enclose  twenty-five  cents,  for  which  please  insert  my  name  and  address  only  in  Physical  Culture 
Directory,  No.  2,  and  send  me  a  copy  as  soon  as  completed. 

Name ' 

Street  Address ' 

City ' State 

Occupation Height 

Weight Color  of  Hair 

Eyes Age 

Married  or  Single Religion ... 

Condition  of  Health 

Education — Poor,  Fair,  Good,  Superior,  Very  Superior 

Do  you  believe  in  the  physiological  laws  of  sex  as  advocated  by  Bernarr  Macfaddent 
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Comment,  Counsel  and  Criticism  by 
Our  Readers 


If,  at  any  time,  there  are  any  statements  in  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  that  you  believe  to  be 
erroneous  or  misleading,  or  any  subject  discussed  regarding  which  you  take  issue  or  upon  which 
you  can  throw  additional  light,  write  to  us,  addressing  letters  to  this  department.  "We  intend 
to  make  this  a  parliament  for  free  discussion.  Problems  that  you  would  like  to  see  debated, 
interesting  personal  experiences,  criticisms,  reminiscences,  odd  happenings,  etc.,  are  invited. 
We  shall  not  be  able  to  publish  all  letters,  but  will  use  those  of  greater  interest  to  the  majority 
of  readers.  For  every  letter  published  we  will  present  the  writer,  as  a  mark  of  our  appreciation, 
ith  a  subscription  to  PHYSICAL  CULTURE,  to  be  sent  to  the  writer  or  to  any  friend  the 
writer  may  designate.  For  the  convenience  of  our  office,  kindly  write  us  after  the  publication 
of  your  communication,  giving  name  and  full  address  of  the  person  to  whom  you  wish  subscrip- 
tion to  be  sent. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


Suggests  a  Physical  Culture  Convention 
To  the  Editor: 

The  Physical  Culture  Directory  has 
materialized  at  last,  and  a  great  success  it  is. 
Although  disappointed  in  not  finding  others 
from  my  town  listed  therein,  I  am  rejoiced  to 
ee  Sunny  Kansas  so  well  represented.  I  have 
received  interesting  letters  from  several  of 
these  "true  believers"  in  the  Sunflower  State 
as  well  as  many  physical  culturists  from  all 
>ver  our  broad  land.  The  spirit  they  breathe 
s  always  helpful  and  inspiring,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  read  them — and  to  reply. 

I  was  sorry  indeed  to  find  so  few  girls'  names 
in  the  book — only  218  out  of  the  large  number 
listed.  Am  inclined  to  believe  that  some  of  us 
iris  are  "afraid  to  have  a  purpose  firm  and 
fraid  to  make  it  known,"  for  surely  the  men 
physical  culturists  do  not  outnumber  us  ten  to 
one. 

We  owe  it  to  the  cause  we  represent  of 
health  and  right  living  to  ' '  let  our  light  shine , ' ' 
don't  you  think  so,  sister  physical  culturist? 
The  influence  and  example  will  encourage 
others  to  be  true  to  their  colors.  I  realize  that 
convention  beats  us  down"  and  to  stand  up 
as  an  advocate  of  physical  culture  and  all  its 
teachings  does  take  courage.  But  let  us  take 
our  fearless  editor  for  an  example.  This  great 
physical  culture  movement  is  still  in  its  infancy 
out  it  is  making  tremendous  strides  and  some 
lay  soon  we  shall  be  proud  that  we  contributed 
1  little  to  its  growth.  By  living  consistent 
mysical  culture  lives,  by  entering  our  names 
n  the  Directory  and  encouraging  by  letter 
)ther  physical  culturists,  by  scattering  copies 
)f  the  magazine  and  taking  subscriptions 
or  the  same — these  are  little  ways  within  the 
reach  of  us  all  through  which  we  may  help  in 
;he  good  work. 

When  I  think  of  the  health  and  happiness 
hat  I  enjoy  to-day  as  contrasted  with  the  ill- 
lealth  and  despondency  of  the  days  before 
chance  put  a  copy  of  the  magazine  in  my  way, 
[  am  ashamed  that  I  have  done  so  little  to 
epay  the  debt,  by  showing  others  the  way. 

I  hope  that  we  physical  culturists  who  have 
Decome   acquainted  through  the  medium  of 
Den  and  paper  may  later  devise  plans  for  con- 
entions  in  our  respective  states  and  localities 


and  thus  enjoy  the  physical  culture  compan- 
ionship that  I  feel  from  experience,  many  of  us 
have  never  known.  WTe  could  camp  out,  live 
the  simple  life  and  find  congenial  spirits,  i.e., 
"cranks"  of  a  like  degree.  For  instance,  in 
addition  to  living  according  to  the  physical 
culture  regime  in  general,  my  particular  hobby 
is  horseback  riding  (all  devotees  of  equestrian 
pleasure,  take  note). 

If  the  Directory  is  to  be  a  still  greater  suc- 
cess, it  is  ours  to  make  it  so.  So  in  accordance 
with  this  idea  I  will  say  that  I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure,  sometime  this  summer,  of  holding  a 
' '  meet "  of  physical  culturists  here  at  my  home 
among  the  beautiful  wooded  hills  of  Eastern 
Kansas.  We  are  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Lan- 
sing, which  is  an  hour's  ride  by  trolley  from 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  farm  is  of  480  acres, 
house  and  barns  are  large  and  all  physical 
culturists  will  be  welcome.  There  are  several 
points  of  interest  wTithin  ten  miles — The  Fed- 
eral Prison,  Fort  Leavenworth,  the  State 
Prison  and  the  Old  Soldier's  Home. 

As  for  the  time  for  this  gathering  of  the 
clans — it's  up  to  you.  Let  me  hear  from  all 
who  could  come. 

Your  physical  culture  friend, 

Phoebe  Lamborn. 

Leavenworth,  Kansas,  R.  D.,  No.  2. 

Raising  Money  for  a  Gymnasium 

To  the  Editor: 

Over  eleven  hundred  dollars  have  been 
raised  by  the  people  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Ironwood,  for  the  erection  of  a  parish  house 
to  contain  a  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 
And  all  during  1909.  The  pool  will  be  forty 
feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide.  The  depth  will 
vary  from  three  and  one-half  to  seven  and  one- 
half  feet.  Over  the  pool  will  be  a  gymnasium 
with  modern  equipment.  The  promoters  have 
shown  considerable  initiative  in  their  various 
methods  of  raising  money.  A  "Kirmess,"  or 
the  dances  of  different  nations;  in  which  many 
took  part,  brought  nearly  four  hundred  dollars. 
To  make  and  lay  a  concrete  block  costs  about 
twenty-five  cents.  It  will  take  about  one 
thousand  blocks  for  a  suitable  foundation. 
Cards  on  which  they  are  represented  by 
squares  are  being  sold  for  the  cost  of  making 
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and  laying.  The  name  of  the  buyer  is  written 
in  the  square  that  he  buys.  When  the  corner 
stone  is  laid  these  names  will  be  placed  within. 
The  Knights  of  King  Arthur,  a  church  order, 
intend  to  give  a  minstrel  show  soon.  Pro- 
ceeds to  be  devoted  to  the  gymnasium.  The 
boys  have  volunteered  to  excavate  the  hole 
necessary  for  the  pool.  It  is  thought  the  entire 
cost  will  approximate  $10,000.  As  the  gym- 
nasium is  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  town  and 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  it  will  be  very  popular. 
Ironwood,  Mich.  C.  D.  Luther. 

About  Mastication  and  Other  Things 

To  the  Editor: 

When  food  is  thoroughly  masticated  there  is 
no  need  of  swallowing,  in  fact  there  is  nothing 
to  swallow,  for  when  food  has  been  thoroughly 
acted  upon,  and  changed,  by  the  saliva,  the 
food  not  only  becomes  tasteless,  but  is 
swallowed  involuntarily  and  unnoticed;  two 
rules  given  by  advocates  for  thorough  mastica- 
tion being  to  chew  as  long  as  there  is  any  taste 
to  the  substance,  or  to  chew  until  it  is  swal- 
lowed involuntarily.  That  is,  if  we  chewed 
everything  as  long  as  our  sense  of  taste  de- 
manded, nothing  would  be  passed  on  from  the 
mouth  until  it  had  been  "digested"  by  the 
saliva. 

Now  I  think  this  also  furnishes  us  with  the 
key  to  the  action  of  the  stomach  in  passing 
along  its  food.  The  food  is  churned  and  acted 
upon  by  the  gastric  juice  until  some  portion  is 
wholly  changed,  when,  as  in  involuntary  swal- 
lowing, it  is  passed  out  through  the  lower 
opening  of  the  stomach  automatically.  And 
so  on,  each  portion  as  it  is  completely  digested 
being  ' '  swallowed ' '  and  passed  along.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  nothing  is  passed  on  from  the 
stomach  until  it  has  been  digested ;  this  seems 
to  show  why  some  things  indigestible,  as  cheese, 
or  grease,  or  hot,  heavy  biscuits,  or  soggy 
pastry,  will  sometimes  remain  in  the  stomach 
for  hours. 

If  this  rule  also  applies  through  the  rest  of 
the  digestive  organs,  viz. :  that  nothing  passes 
along  until  the  local  juices  have  done  their 
work,  it  will  show  why,  in  weakness  or  sickness 
of  the  digestive  organs,  or  when  eating  indi- 
gestible foods,  the  contents  of  the  intestines 
are  retarded  and  moved  along  slower  than  the 
normal  rate,  thus  causing  the  condition  known 
as  constipation. 

Here  is  my  recipe  for  pea  beans  baked  with 
olive  oil:  Three  pints  pea  beans;  parboil  as 
usual;  put  in  bean  pot  and  cover  with  water; 
add  six  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil,  two  table - 
spoonfuls  of  molasses,  one  and  one-half  table- 
spoonfuls  of  salt.    Bake  eight  to  ten  hours. 

Try  boiled  rice  with  a  dressing  of  olive  oil; 
salt  to  taste.  I  find  it  far  better  than  it  is  with 
milk  and  sugar,  syrup,  meat  juices,  or  other 
things;  and  it  is  a  more  hygienic  combination. 

Concerning  the  use  of  salt  in  our  foods :  The 
theory  seems  to  be  true  that  no  mineral  sub- 
stance can  be  used  as  nourishment  by  the 
body,  but  most  ordinary  foods  in  which  it  is 
used  would  be  flat  and  tasteless  without  it. 
The  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be 


that  the  most  perfect  diet  yet  devised,  namely 
the  fruit  and  nut  diet,  with  some  cereals  anr 
green  stuffs,  all  uncooked,  does  not  require  am 
salt  at  all  to  be  palatable,  so  that  salt  woulc 
become  an  absent  quantity,  when  we  hav< 
brought  our  dietetic  practice  right  up  to  date 

The  digestive  action  of  saliva  has  long  beer 
known,  and  pepsin  has  been  given,  or  gun 
chewed,  to  increase  the  saliva's  now,  but  whil< 
these  added  saliva  >  (or  its  active  ingredient 
pepsin),  to  the  food  in  the  stomach,  they  neve: 
gave  the  results  that  thorough  mastication  has  ['/ 

The  reason  seems  to  be   this:    When  th<! 
saliva  reaches  the  stomach  it  is  neutralized 
chemically  by  the  hydrochloric   acid  in   th<  ' 
gastric  juice,  so  that  it  does  not  act  on  th<  f 
food  until  after  it  reaches  the  intestines.  .  W< 
must  take  it  for  granted  that  our  digestiv*  ( 
organs  were  originally  correctly  designed,  o    ! 
evoked,  and  that  to  be  digested  properly  th<i* 
food    must     pass     through     certain     specifi< 
changes,  in  a  certain  specific  order.     Now  i"  j 
looks  evident  that  one  could  not  expect  th< 
best  results  by  introducing  the  food  first  to  th<  ' 
bile,  or  by  running  it  through  backward,  bu   I 
that  each  of  the  digestive  juices  are  intendecj  \ 
to  act  on  the  food  after  it  has  passed  througl 
the  previous  stages. 

That  is,  that  the  food  should  have  beei  U 
acted  on  and  changed  by  the  saliva  before  it  i:  i 
passed  on  into  the  stomach  and  not  presentee  j 
to  the  stomach  in  an  unchanged  form.  Anc! 
recent  experiments  seem  to  show  that  to  d< 
this  completely  and  change  all  the  cells  in  th<  I 
food,  it  is  necessary  to  masticate  the  food  ven 
thoroughly. 

Wonalancet,  N.  H.     Charles  E.  Burns. 


Save  the  Boys  and  Girls 

To  the  Editor: 

Last  month  the  writer  bought  his  first  cop} 
of  Physical  Culture  and  was  so  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  weight  of  its  wonderfu 
value,  that  the  May  edition  was  awaited  witl 
positive  eagerness. 

This  communication  is  prompted  by  you 
editorial  in  the  May  number,  relating  to  th< 
repression  and  suppression  through  pruder; 
of  that  knowledge  of  self  so  essential  to  tb 
health  of  the  human  mind.  The  dissemina 
tion  of  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  o 
sexual  dangers,  no  doubt  involves  a  grav< 
responsibility,  but  such  information  properb 
placed  must  of  necessity  work  an  incalculable 
amount  of  good.  In  the  article  referred  to 
you  utter  truths  at  once  patent  and  manifes 
to  all  who  have  trodden  the  highways- of  ex 
perience,  but  truths  nevertheless  so  rarely  dis 
cussed  in  print  that  their  mere  presentation  ii 
the  garb  of  type  almost  excites  curiosity 
Your  flashing  of  the  spotlight  on  the  bluntin; 
of  the  moral  sensibilities  wrought  by  indul 
gence  in  intoxicating  drink;  on  the  invariabli 
though  hidden  relationship  between  the  bawd] 
house  and  the  saloon,  doubtless  invokes  th< 
fervent  approbation  of  hundreds  of  you: 
healthy-minded  and  truth-loving  readers 
But  the  burden  of  this  correspondence  was  in 
spired  by  the  half  lost  voice  of  the  poor  wretel 
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whose  letter  you  published,  when  he  feebly 
cried  out  against  the  obscene  pictures,  and  the 
lewd  theatres  as  part  of  the  mechanism,  which 
contributed  to  his  pitiable  condition.  These 
agencies  are  diligently  and  studiously  and  con- 
stantly instilling  into  the  veins  of  our  choicest 
boyhood  and  girlhood  their  sure  and  deadly 
venom.  At  the  same  time  our  law-making 
forces,  while  reaching  out  to  the  most  minute 
details  of  sanitation  for  the  purpose  of  safe- 
guarding the  health  of  the  body,  permit  the 
slimy  gutters  of  obscenity  and  lewdness  to  reek 
in  open  rottenness  anywhere  and  everywhere 
without  as  much  as  raising  a  hand. 

Verily  may  it  be  said  that  in  the  matter  of 
morals  we  are  indeed  in  a  most  primitive  state. 
Woe  to  him  who  for  mere  personal  gain  would 
strangle  the  soul  and  dim  the  eye  and  the  in- 
tellect of  the  future  men  and  women  destined 
to  carry  the  burden  of  the  nation. 

Give  our  boys  and  girls  at  least  a  fair 
chance !  Why  should  we  stand  criminally  idle 
and  watch  a  pack  of  hell-hounds  for  mcmey 
deliberately  beset  their  paths  with  the  traps 
and  pitfalls  of  the  obscene  and  the  morally  un- 
clean, whether  it  be  literature,  "art,"  so-called, 
or  the  filthy  play?  While  many  a  man  has 
withstood  the  ravages  of  these  furies  through 
the  period  of  adolescence,  yet  what  a  heart 
tearing  and  soul  crushing  struggle  it  has  been 
up  to  the  portals  of  a  healthy  manhood!  And 
so,  while  we  extend  our  charity  and  humanity 
to  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  and 
atrocities  to  the  lower  animals,  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  recognize  the  great  field  for  a  grand 
work  in  which  the  State  should  be  a  most 
powerful  ally  of  the  church  in  reclaiming,  safe- 
guarding and  upbuilding  the  mental  structures 
of  her  boys  and  girls,  her  men  and  her  women. 

Such  a  work  faithfully  prosecuted  would  in 
a  reasonable  time  show  a  very  considerable  re- 
duction in  the  percentage  of  the  inmates  in 
our  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  and  the 
insane,  criminal  records  would  reduce,  and  our 
standard  of  citizenship  increase  to  a  higher 
degree  of  efficiency. 

May  God  preserve  the  voice  that  appeals  for 
the  care  and  protection  of  our  boys  and  girls. 
Long  life  to  a  magazine  which  so  strongly 
champions  the  hygiene  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  physical  development  of  the  body. 

Howard  N.  Blount. 

Information  about  Bananas 

To  the  Editor: 

In  a  recent  issue  of  your  magazine  I  note  an 
article  under  the  caption:  "Some  Information 
about  Bananas  as  a  Food,"  by  W.  J.  Brand, 
M.D.,  and  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  entirely 
erroneous  statement  that  opens  the  second 
paragraph  of  said  article  and  reads  as  follows : 
"A  banana  that  ripens  to  full  maturity  on  the 
plant  is  no  better  to  eat  than  those  that  are 
imported  into  the  United  States  and  England." 

The  fact  is  that  the  banana  (or  bunch), 
which  ripens  on  the  plant  is  not  edible  at  all, 
and  the  writer  is  surprised  to  find  such  a  state- 
ment purporting  to  come  from  one  who  has 
lived  in  the  tropics.    The  fruit  becomes,  as  the 


writer  states,  "sour  and  somewhat  woody,  and 
will  decay."  No  one  who  has  ever  lived  in  the 
tropics  ever  saw  a  native  eat  a  banana  ripened 
on  the  plant.  In  fact,  the  banana  does  not 
ripen  properly,  as  it  is  commonly  understood, 
by  ripening  on  the  bunch  at  a  fruit  stand,  but 
"goes  to  seed,"  and  very  rapidly  decays. 

The  writer  lately  sojourned  in  the  heart  of 
the  banana  district  of  Costa  Rica,  on  a 
banana  farm,  and  observed  all  the  processes  of 
banana  culture  and  incidentally  learned  much 
about  them  by  association  with  practical 
planters  there. 

There  is  one  thing  about  bananas  not  gener- 
ally known  and  it  is,  that  we  do  not  get — that 
is  to  say,  they  are  not  supplied  to  the  market — 
the  very  largest  bunches ;  what  we  do  get  and 
see  everywhere  are  bunches  classed  as  "q's," 
and  before  each  shipment  is  made  from  their 
plantations,  these  "  q's"  are  culled  and  selected 
by  expert  "inspectors."  During  each  "cut- 
ting" many  inferior  bunches  are  found  on 
sorting  the  bunches  and  also  many  "  7's"  and 
"8's,"  which  are  discarded  and  left  to  rot,  in 
many  instances.  The  nine-hand  bunches  is 
the  standard-size  bunches,  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar,  but  many  bunches  even  reach  10- 
12-13-14-15,  and  the  writer  has  heard  of  18, 
but  never  saw  them. 

Now  the  reason  why  we  do  not  get  larger 
sized  bunches  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  weight 
and  bulk  of  the  larger  bunches,  which  makes 
their  handling  difficult,  without  bruising  the 
fruit.  Bruised  or  diseased  fruit  will  not  pass 
the  inspector,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Fruit 
Cqrnpany  that  their  system  of  inspection  is  so 
rigidly  and  closely  enforced,  otherwise  thous- 
ands of  tons  of  apparently  good  fruit  might  be 
foisted  upon  a  credulous  public.  It  is  really 
astounding  to  see  the  amount  of  rejected  fruit 
incident  upon  a  cutting  and  shipment. 

A  word  upon  the  value  of  the  banana  as  a 
food.  The  writer  has  lived  nine  years  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  Panama,  having  so- 
journed also  several  months  in  Costa  Rica, 
Nicaragua  and  Cuba — natural  habitats  of  the 
banana — and  has  the  while  been  nourished  by 
its  luscious  fruit,  which  in  his  humble  estima- 
tion is  easily  first. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands  a  greater  variety 
exists  than  in  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  natives  distinguish  some  eighty 
varieties  or  kinds  on  the  Island  of  Luzon  alone, 
of  which  the  "Lacatan"  and  the  "Gloria,"  are 
perhaps  the  best  and  also  best -known. 

The  "Lacatan,"  unlike  all  other  bananas, 
ripens  green — that  is  never  changes  its  color, 
and,  is  of  all  the  most  delicious,  having  a 
peculiar  and  distinctive  flavor  of  its  own,  that 
no  other  approaches  in  delicacy  and  aroma. 
The  method  in  vogue  over  there  to  mature 
banan  asis  to  put  them  away  in  a  dark,  cool 
place  covered  up  in  some  receptacle  filled  with 
rice  and  rice  hulls. 

The  favorite  way  of  eating  bananas  in  the 
tropics,  is  sliced  with  cream  or  evaporated — a 
most  delicious  breakfast  dish,  served  American 
style.  Bananas  are  also  a  most  appetizing  dish 
served  fried  brown. 
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Another  thing  not  generally  known  is  that 
a  plant  produces  only  one  bunch,  which,  as 
soon  as  the  bunch  matures  sufficiently  is  cut 
down;    in  this  way  the  bunch  is  secured. 

The  best  bananas  that  come  to  our  market 
are  from  Bocas  dil  Toro,  Panama,  or  the  Shan- 
ginola  district  of  Costa  Rica  and  Bluefields, 
Nicaragua;  the  choice  being  very  largely  a 
matter  of  opinion  and  taste. 

Port  Eads,  La.  Geo.  Goodale. 

The  Physical  Culture  Farming  Colony 

To  the  Editor: 

There  has  been  such  wide-spread  interest 
among  readers  of  this  magazine,  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  physical  culture  farming  colony,  that 
it  has  become  impossible  for  me  to  answer  each 
inquiry  individually.  I  have  just  returned 
from  a  trip  through  the  southwest.  The  place 
that  I  am  most  interested  in,  is  San  Juan 
County,  of  Northwest  New  Mexico. 

There  can  be  no  dry  farming  done  here — it  is 
all  arid  land  and  must  be  irrigated  the  same  as 
California.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  red,  sandy  loam, 
the  kind  best  suited  to  fruit.  The  enormous 
advantage  in  yield  of  arid  land,  artificially 
watered,  over  land  in  humid  regions  depending 
on  natural  rain  fall,  can  be  learned,  from 
proper  government  publications.  The  soil  in 
this  valley  is  the  alluvial  deposit  of  centuries. 

The  greater  part  of  New  Mexico,  has  been 
under  cultivation  from  the  time  it  was  first 
irrigated  by  the  pre-historic  man  to  the  present 
day.  San  Juan,  was  never  cultivated  until 
about  thirty  years  ago.  Regardless  of  the 
short  time  since  the  first  farming  was  under- 
taken, orchards  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 
near  Durango,  just  across  the  line  on  the 
Colorado  side,  have  been  known  to  sell  for  as 
high  as  $2,000  per  acre.  The  soil  will  never 
wear  out,  as  it  is  being  constantly  replenished 
with  the  deposits  from  the  irrigation  water — 
the  deposits  which  originally  made  the  soil. 
Land  can  be  secured  under  the  Carey  Act,  at 
about  fifty  cents  ah  acre.  There  are  a  number 
of  irrigation  propositions  under  construction 
at  present.  The  largest  and  probably  the  best 
is  the  Jay  Turley  ditch.  This  project  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  price  of  a  perpetual  water  right  is 
nowhere  to  exceed  S3 5. 00  per  acre,  and  is  paid 
for  in  installments,  which  makes  it  possible  for 
the  land  to  pay  for  it. 

As  for  me,  I  intend  to  go  there  and  invest  in 
land  as  soon  as  possible,  and  raise  fruit,  veget- 
ables and  honey,  and  would  like  to  have 
physical  culturists  locate  around  me.  I  be- 
lieve we  would  all  prosper,  would  be  congenial 
and  helpful  to  each  other,  and  have  the  best 
chance  to  lead  the  real  physical  culture  life. 
All  those  desirous  of  further  information  can 
secure  it,  also  pamphlet  on  San  Juan  County, 
by  writing  to  H.  B.  Herring,  Secretary  Bureau 
Irrigation,  for  Government  Report  of  New 
Mexico,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  This  is 
all  perfectly  reliable,  as  it  is  issued  by  the 
Government.  I  have  no  financial  interest  in 
this  place  and  am  connected  with  no  irrigation 


enterprise.      Let  us  have   a  physical  culture 
farming  colony. 

Mark  Fisher. 
5346  Zealand  avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Baby  Sleeps  Ottt-oi-doors  Forty  Degrees  Be- 
low Zero 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  been  a  reader  and  a  firm  believer  in 
Physical  Culture  for  some  time,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  pure  book.  If  every  one  would  live  up  to 
your  teachings,  this  would  be  a  purer  and  bet- 
ter country. 

I  have  one  child,  a  baby  twenty-months  old, 
who  has  never  had  a  day's  sickness  in  her  life. 
She  sleeps  outdoors,  rain,  snow,  or  sunshine. 
It  was  forty-three  below  zero  this  winter.  I 
put  hot  water  bottles  in  her  bed  and  she  never 
had  the  slightest  cold. 

Before  my  child  was  born  I  walked  every 
day  sometimes  seven  or  eight  miles — never  less 
thanv  three.  Everyone  said  I  would  surely 
hurt  myself. 

My  baby  was  born  without  much  trouble 
and  is  a  picture  of  health  and  strength,  thanks 
to  your  teachings.  ■ 

I  am  not  a  fancy  writer,  but  am  sincere  in 

what  I  write,  and  hope  some  day  that  there 

will  be  a  copy  of  Physical  Culture  in  every 

home.    You  can  use  this  letter  if  you  wish. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Sampson. 

Hedley,  B.  C,  Canada. 

A  Protest  against  Vivisection 
To  the  Editor: 

Norman  Brady  has  the  courage  to  denounce 
the  monstrous  cruelties  committed  against 
dumb  creatures  in  colleges  and  universities, 
and  deserves  honor  for  so  doing.  It  is  out- 
rageous that  dumb  animals  should  be  sub- 
jected to  agonizing  tortures  and  excruciating 
pain  not  merely  for  hours,  but  for  days  and 
sometimes  weeks.  If  any  particular  good  had 
been  accomplished  by  vivisection  we  might 
perhaps  condone  the  practice,  but  many 
authorities  declare  that  during  the  one  thous- 
and years  it  has  been  practiced  that  no  im- 
portant fact  has  been  forthcoming,  as  a  result, 
that  could  not  have  been  found  out  by  other 
methods. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Hadwen,  Dr.  Geo.  Wilson,  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  and  Dr.  Lawson 
Taitson,  declare  that  they  are  prepared  to 
condemn  the  indiscriminate  maiming  and  slow 
torture  of  ^  millions  of  animals  with  which 
bacteriological  methods  of  research  and  ex- 
perimentation have  been  inseparably  asso- 
ciated and  which  do  not  demonstrate  the  sav- 
ing of  a  single  human  life.  The  effect  upon  the 
character  of  those  who  practice  vivisection 
must  be  hardening  and  degrading. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Brady,  that  voters  should 
be  aroused  to  stop  this  unwarranted  and  use- 
less cruelty.  A  pledge  for  vigorous  opposition 
against  vivisection  ought  to  be  inaugurated, 
and  colleges  and  universities  should  be  obliged 
to  discontinue  the  barbarous  practice  against 
animals,  who  cannot  defend  themselves. 

Dave  Colville. 


Confession  of  a  Drunkard 

A  GINGER  FIEND,  THE  FINAL  DEVELOPMENT 
OF     THE     CAREER    OF    AN    ALCOHOL    SLAVE 

By  Wilbert  Sheldon 


NO.  Rob  not  the  woods  of  those 
tender  shoots  to  bring  to  my 
bedside — insult  Nature  no  more. 
The  hand  and  brain  of  man  con- 
quers the  world,  but  himself,  never. 
The  virgin  beauties  of  Nature  are  shorn 
from  their  life's  growth  and  brought  here 
to  gladden  the  heart  of  a  dying  man. 
But  I  care  not  for  the  beauties  of  the 
world,  for  have  I  not  seen  and  felt  the 
curses  of  mankind?  Ha!  Ha!  Start 
not  at  my  words.  My  time  is  limited 
and  soon  I  shall  be  in  the  darkness  of 
futurity,  wandering  about  amidst  the 
conscious  deeds  of  my  earthly  career. 
But  oh,  man  of  holiness,  if  your  words 
can  give  but  one  spark  of  hope,  one 
illuminary  ray  in  that  other  world, 
gladly  will  I  confess  my  sins.  But,  what 
is  the  use — what  is  the  use  ? 

The  ignorance  of  youth  started  me  off. 
No  paternal  advice  warned  me  against 
the  pleasures  of  my  worldly  companions, 
and  I  soon  became  habitually  imbued 
with  the  cravings  of  the  downward  path. 
Down,  down  I  went,  at  first  hiding  my 
depravity  from  older  eyes,  but  gradually, 
easily,  my  conduct  became  public  and  I 
laughed  and  jeered  at  the  warnings; 
mocked  the  vehement  scoldings  of  my 
parents,  and  went  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  toils  of  ruin.  Women  were  added  to 
the  red  rum,  and  between  the  two,  my 
feet  became  mired  within  the  sickening 
aftermath  of  the  ending.  All  through 
my  young  manhood  I  traveled  the  path 
of  sin,  and  after  five  and  twenty  years 
had  passed,  I  was  moneyless,  friendless, 
homeless:  my  parents  dead  and  all  my 
boon  companions  gone — deserting  me  in 
my  first  real  trouble.  Nothing  was  left 
but  the  dives  and  hell-holes  of  this 
Christian  city,  this  city  of  churches.  So 
I  joined  to  soulless  throng  and  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  corruption  that  was 
protected  and  encouraged  by  the  laws  of 
a  God-fearing  country,  and  became  a 
victim  of  an  honorable,  profit-making, 
Christian  gentleman's  commodity — rum! 

Ah,  you  know  not  the  awful  conse- 
quences that  follow  fast  in  the  wake  of  a 
drunkard.     During  these  last  few  mo- 


ments of  the  ending  my  mind  is  clear  and 
I  can  see  clearly  the  terrible  failure  of 
myself;  see  the  horrible  experiences  I 
have  undergone.  I  had  sufficient  educa- 
tion to  fit  me  for  better  things;  good 
blood  and  rich,  that  exulted  in  physical 
endurance.  But  after  those  seconds  of 
tippling  fun  came  the  hours  of  misery 
and  desolation.  The  alcoholic  stimula- 
tion of  the  imagination,  perhaps,  at 
times  excelled  the  normal  and  the  brain 
created  wonderful,  fanciful  thoughts; 
witty  and  gentle  sayings;  musical  and 
beautiful  poetry.  But  after  the  wearing 
away  of  the  reeling,  soddening  effect  of 
the  poisonous  alcohol,  I  became  imbued 
with  a  maudlin  melancholy,  then  gay 
and  boastful,  cruel,  egotistic  and  de- 
fiant, and  in  my  defiance,  I  became  dis- 
gustingly dogmatic  and  mercilessly  atro- 
cious; the  ego  of  myself  became  ex- 
hausted, and  finally,  when  the  stimula- 
tion was  gone,  I  became  unsteady  and 
sleepily  fell  into  a  drunken  doze  that  was 
only  broken  by  spasmodic  and  foolish 
utterances. 

And  then  the  cravings  of  a  burning 
appetite  became  unconquerable  and  I 
resorted  to  anything  to  drive  away  that 
demon  of  the  morning  after.  After  a 
time  my  credit  was  gone  and  I  had  to 
take  what  was  most  easily  obtainable. 
So  I  drank  that  cheap  drink  which  takes 
effect  sooner  and  lasts  longer — Jamaica 
Ginger.  Ah,  that  drink!  that  drink! 
How  often  I  resorted  to  its  power;  how 
often  has  it  quieted  my  jerking  nerves 
and  made  me  lie  around  listless  and  in- 
sensible to  all  things.  But  oh,  fiend  that 
it  is,  when  with  each  little  irritating  sug- 
gestion the  overwrought  nerves  cause  a 
man  to  burst  forth  into  a  resentful, 
dangerous  brute.  And  with  each  awak- 
ening, the  passions  arise  and  the  strong- 
est survives;  and  the  strongest  passion 
of  man  being  the  sexual  one,  he  becomes 
a  fiend  of  weakness,  and  terrible  because 
of  this  weakness. 

And  when  ginger  was  unobtainable,  I 
drank  anything.  Shoe-polish  became  a 
luxury.  Well  I  remember  once  when 
that  was  refused  me.     Snow  was  upon 
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the  ground  and  the  cold  winds  of  Decem- 
ber whistled  around  the  corners;  the 
piercing  blast  chilled  me  through  and 
through,  and  I  shambled  from  place  to 
place,  stopping  all  whom  I  met  and 
whining  for  drink.  Spurned  by  all,  I  at 
last  entered  a  store  and  commenced 
drinking  catsup.  Bottle  after  bottle  I 
consumed  of  the  hot  stuff  before  I  was 
detected,  and  being  unable  to  pay  for 
those,  I  was  marched  away  and  cast  into 
a  cold,  steel  cell.  With  a  metallic  clang 
the  door  closed  upon  me  and  I  heard  the 
warden  move  away,  the  jingling  of  his 
keys  becoming  fainter  and  fainter,  till  all 
was  still  and  I  was  alone  with  no  chance 
for  help,  and  the  awful  demon  of  thirst 
clutching  me.  What  a  night  of  horror 
that  became! 

I  sat  upon  the  iron  cot  and  listened  to 
the  wind  howling;  gazed  expectantly  at 
the  door  where  the  faint  glow  of  a  swing- 
ing hall  lamp  cast  fearful,  dancing  shad- 
ows. Presently  these  shadows  appeared 
to  be  alive  and  assumed  wonderful 
shapes.  They  worried  me  and  I  tried  to 
examine  them  closer,  when  I  felt  some- 
thing touch  me  and  I  sprang  to  my  feet, 
crying:  "Off  demon!  Off!"  I  scared 
the  old  devil  and  he  jumped  into  the 
window,  but  my  cries  awakened  the  imps 
and  they  came  bouncing  through  the 
cracks  in  the  door.  They  stopped  and 
moved  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth, 
till  they  joined  together  into  one  vast 
ball  of  darkness.  It  kept  growing  and 
growing,  filling  up  the  little  cell  till  I  was 
firmly  pressed  against  the  wall  and  gasp- 
ing for  breath.  With  my  last  breath  I 
screamed.  Then  I  screamed  again, 
again  and  again,  piercing  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  jail,  but  bursting  that  suffo- 
cating ball   of  blackness  into  jumping, 


stinging  hornets.  These  fluttered  about 
till  they  dislodged  the  thing  in  the  win- 
dow and  it  fell  with  a  thud,  and  I  saw 
quivering  arms  whirling  through  space, 
reaching  for  me.  I  silently  slipped  ovei 
to  the  door  to  get  away  from  the 
dreaded  thing.  But  there,  I  heard  a 
noise,  and  looking  through  a  crack,  I  saw 
hordes  of  fiends  with  great,  shining  eyes 
of  evil.  These  started  a  great  babel  oi 
noises  and  began  to  mount  the  air, 
climbing  to  the  sky.  When  they  reached 
the  sky,  they  put  their  shoulders  to  it  and 
turned  it  over,  releasing  hordes  of  cold 
and  crying  winds  that  came  rushing  upon 
me  and  blew  me  into  the  arms  of  th< 
monster  in  my  cell.  I  closed  with  it  and 
fought  with' insane  ferocity;  and  as  I 
fell  to  the  ground,  with  the  dying  thing 
under  me,  I  heard  the  door  open  and  saw 
the  black  and  white  fiends  coming  in — 
the  foremost  carrying  the  moon,  all 
covered  with  glass  and  shining  brightly. 
I  crouched  in  the  corner  and  gazec 
wildly  at  them  as  they  moved  towarc 
me.  Then  they  stopped;  and  the  one 
that  carried  the  moon  held  it  high  and  1 
saw  it  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  its 
brightness  growing  more  and  more  in- 
tense, till  I  could  have  been  swallowec 
up  within  its  light  and  lost,  but  I  sprang 
and  clutched  the  burning  glass,  broke  it 
in  two,  and  with  the  ragged  edges,  I 
slashed  and  cut  the  fiends  around  me. 
But  I  was  overpowered  and  crushed 
beneath  their  enormous  weight;  so  cry 
ing  with  fear,  I  became  unconscious. 

My  eyes  grow  dim  and  I  can  scarcely 
see;  my  voice  is  becoming  husky  and  I 
can  hardly  speak,  but  before  my  mind 
becomes  confused,  I  beg  the  reader  tc 
preach  the  message  I  have  given  anc 
save  this  prudish  world. 


To  Our  Friends. 


Our  friends  can  greatly  assist  in  ex- 
tending the  circle  of  Physical  Culture 
magazine  readers  by  doing  missionary 
work  among  their  local  news  dealers.  If 
your  newsdealer  does  not  handle  Physi- 
cal Culture  magazine,  ask  him  to  order 
at  least  a  few  copies,  and  display  them 
conspicuously.  They  will  be  certain  to 
excite  attention,  and  he  will  find  that 
they  will  constitute  a  source  of  new 
business  for  him. 


Physical  Culture  magazine  is  fully 
returnable,  and  newsdealers  assume  nc 
risk  in  ordering  the  full  amount  for  theii 
requirements.  Unlike  most  periodicals 
it  sells  well  in  midsummer  when  the  de- 
mand for  other  publications  suffers  a 
marked  decrease.  Its  readers,  as 
class,  are  consistent  consumers  of  litera- 
ture of  every  sort,  and  they  are  patrons 
of  booksellers  and  newsdealers  the 
country  over. 
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WE  hear  much  of  modern  enlightenment,  of  the  advantages  that  come  to  us  through 
our  present  civilization.  There  are  no  doubt  many  things  for  which  we  should 
be  thankful,  but  what  should  be  the  main  fundamental  problems  of  life  have 
been  **  side-tracked  n  or  have  been  given  little  or  no  attention,  and  the  suffering  en- 
dured by  the  human  race  as  a  consequence  is  fearful  to  contemplate.  The  money 
problem  assumes  momentous  importance.  Day  by  day  com- 
PITIFUL  IGNOR-  plications  are  being  added  to  human  existence.  "What  were 
ANCE  THE  CURSE  formerly  luxuries  have  now  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  neces- 
OF  THIS  AGE  sities,  and  while  studying  abstruse  things  we  have  lost  sight 

of  what  might  be  termed  life's  fundamentals.  The  fight  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  has  not  abated  in  the  least; 
if  anything,  it  grows  fiercer  with  time.  The  financial  problem  assumes  importance 
nowadays  because  of  the  ever-present  fear  of  hunger,  the  possibility  of  being  compelled 
to  go  without  the  necessities  of  life. 

No  one  has  ever  taught  the  struggling  masses  of  human  pigmies  the  plain  facts 
that  have  to  do  with  fasting.  They  do  not  realize  for  a  minute  that  they  could  go  with- 
out food  for  days  and  even  weeks  without  any  real  harm  to  the  bodily  functions.  In 
fact,  in  most  cases  such  abstinence  would  be  of  very  great  value  to  the  body  in  its 
purifying  and  ultimately  strengthening  effects.  These  truths  are  unknown,  but  im- 
agine, if  you  can,  the  quieting  influence  that  knowledge  of  this  character  would  have 
upon  a  man  struggling  for  wealth  merely  that  he  may  become  pecuniarily 
independent,  that  he  may  be  assured  of  three  meals  a  day  throughout  his  entire  life. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  important,  yet  simple,  truths  that  humanity  in  general 
should  possess  from  the  time  they  are  able  to  prattle. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  feeding.  Everywhere  it  assumes  monumental  pro- 
portions. The  expenses  of  the  "  table  "  of  the  average  family  to  a  large  extent  depend 
upon  the  income.  In  some  homes  the  meals  average  as  low  as  five  or  ten  cents  for  each 
person.  In  other  homes,  it  will  be  from  ten  to  twenty  times  this  sum.  But  what  is 
known  by  the  general  public  as  to  the  possibilities  of  restricting  expenses?  What  is 
known  of  the  various  scientific  diets  that  could  easily  be  used,  the  cost  of  which  is 
merely  nominal  in  character?    You  might  reasonably  state  that  the  science  of  nourishing 
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dietetics  is  a  closed  book  to  the  average  individual*  Nothing  is  taught  in  our  public 
schools  on  this  subject,  nothing  is  known  by  the  teachers  themselves,  and  even  the 
average  physician  is  but  little  better  equipped. 

The  human  race,  one  might  say,  is  groping  along  in  dietetic  darkness,  depending 
largely  on  depraved  and  perverted  tastes  to  indicate  what  is  or  what  is  not  most  whole- 
some and  nourishing  food.  The  average  man,  for  instance,  will  tell  you  that  he  could  not 
be  nourished  without  meat.  This  statement  is  freely  made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
nearly  half  of  the  human  race  have  never  known  the  taste  of  meat.  Japan,  China, 
India,  use  but  very  little  meat.  Poor  classes  of  England  and  Ireland  in  many  instances 
are  not  able  to  secure  meat  except  at  infrequent  intervals.  We  are  at  present  cursed 
with  the  complicated  life.  It  is  time  for  us  to  begin  to  learn  the  beauties  of  the  simple 
life.    We  have  been  encouraging  complications  about  long  enough. 

Those  who  cultivate  knowledge  of  the  simple  life  and  the  ability  to  enjoy  it  will 
find  rewards  that  cannot  be  definitely  measured.  The  complicated  life  means  eternal, 
never-ending  discontent.  One  is  always  searching  for  something,  he  hardly  knows 
what.  He  lives  in  a  perpetual  whirlpool  of  nervous  excitement.  He  is  always  seeking 
the  content  that  he  never  finds.  The  simple  life,  with  its  calm,  satisfying  pleasures, 
develops  the  human  mind  and  body  to  their  highest  attainable  perfection.  Full  com- 
plete manhood  and  superb  womanhood  are  attained  and  retained,  and  the  natural 
instincts  by  which  every  human  being  should  to  a  certain  extent  be  guided  exist  in  all 
their  delicate  acuteness. 

Think  of  the  mental  and  physical  suffering  that  could  be  avoided  if  the  dietetic 
knowledge  that  is  so  freely  dispensed  by  this  publication  was  possessed  by  every  home. 
No  matter  how  poor  those  now  in  want  might  be,  their  present  healthy,  hearty  ap- 
petites could  be  fully  satisfied.  A  few  cents  will  supply  a  nourishing  meal,  and  the 
normal  appetite,  it  should  be  remembered,  does  not  especially  crave  for  luxuries,  or 
delicacies.  Plain,  nourishing  food  is  all  that  is  needed,  and  when  hard  times  come, 
when  the  purse  strings  must  be  tightened,  diet  can  be  simplified  to  a  corresponding 
degree.  If  necessary,  one  could  live  for  an  unlimited  period  on  one  article  of  food. 
Any  of  the  edible  grains  alone  will  sustain  body  and  mind  for  an  indefinite  period. 
One  can  soak  these  grains  and  eat  them  raw,  or  can  cook  them  until  they  attain  a 
proper  softness.  One  can  season  them  with  oil  or  butter  or  with  fruits  and  be  fully  and 
completely  nourished.  One  can  live  on  fruit  and  nuts,  and  can  exist  for  an  indefinite 
period  upon  well-ripened  bananas.  What  would  knowledge  of  this  kind  be  worth  in  the 
average  home,  where  they  struggle  with  might  and  main  to  make  ends  meet?  Thous- 
ands of  people  live  from  day  to  day.  They  do  not  know  on  one  day  where  the  meals  for 
the  next  day  will  come  from.  Suppose  they  could  be  satisfactorily  nourished  on  a  fifth 
or  sometimes  a  tenth  of  the  sum  they  are  at  present  spending.  What  would  such 
knowledge  be  worth? 

Poor,  ignorant  human  pigmies,  struggling  along  under  the  impression  that  they 
are  really  and  truly  civilized,  and  yet  this  dietetic  knowledge  that  would  be  of  such 
extraordinary  value  remains  an  unexplored  field.  This  invaluable  information  should 
be  freely  dispensed  in  every  public  school.  Every  reader  of  this  publication  should 
make  of  himself  a  committee  of  one  to  try  to  enlighten  the  public  on  this  extremely 
important  subject.  The  average  man  eats  himself  to  death,  that  is,  he  dies  from  twenty 
to  fifty  years  before  his  allotted  time  because  of  dietetic  errors.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
general  awakening  that  is  so  pitifully  needed  along  these  lines  is  near  at  hand. 
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THERE  has  been  a  great  deal  of  controversy  aroused  by  the  recent  Pure  Food  Law 
as  to  whether  or  not  food  preservatives  of  various  kinds  are  injurious.  Many 
manufacturers  maintained  that  they  were  in  no  way  harmful  to  the  human  organ- 
ism, that  they  merely  performed  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  food  in  which  they 
were  placed  and  could  be  eaten  with  impunity.  Any  chemical  substance  which  will 
preserve  a  food  substance,  even  if  it  does  not  have  a  harmful  effect  upon  the  human 
system,  will  certainly  work  injury  to  the  food  product  with  which  it  is  used.  It  will  to 
a  large  extent  lessen  the  nourishing  elements  contained  therein,  and  is  bound  to  ma- 
terially affect  its  flavor. 

Many  of  the  manufacturers  of  food  products  maintain  that  they  use  no  preserva- 
tive of  any  kind  in  their  food,  and  they  emphatically  declare 
DANGER  IN  FOOD  that  there  is  really  no  excuse  for  other  manufacturers  making 
PRESERVATIVES  use  of  this  method  of  preserving  their  food.  They  state  that 
preservatives  are  often  used  to  hide  the  flavor  of  an  inferior 
food  and  where  the  food  is  of  the  quality  it  should  be,  absolutely  no  preservatives  are 
required.  The  American  Medical  Association,  at  a  meeting  some  time  ago  at  Atlantic 
City,  went  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  food  preservatives  of  every  character.  They 
passed  resolutions  urging  Congress  to  amend  the  National  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of  preservatives  of  all  kinds.  If  you  cannot 
secure  canned  foods  that  are  free  from  the  various  chemicals  that  are  used  for  pre- 
serving purposes,  you  should  be  satisfied  with  the  various  food-elements  in  which  pre- 
servatives are  not  required. 


IF  you  desire  to  find  real  progress  towards  a  higher  and  better  civilization,  you  will 
have  to  look  for  it  in  the  West.    The  manhood  and  the  womanhood  seems  to  be 

of  a  more  superior  type  than  that  which  can  be  found  in  the  effete  East.  Where 
money  has  the  most  power,  there  you  will  find  the  most  weakness,  the  most  degeneracy. 
The  State  of  Washington  recently  passed  an  Anti-Cigarette 
WASHINGTON'S  Law,  and  about  the  same  time  they  passed  a  clean  marriage 

MARRIAGE  LAW  law.  This  is  indeed  a  revolution  and  is  a  step  in 
advance  that  could  be  unquestionably  followed  to  very  good 
advantage  by  every  State  in  the  Union. 

In  most  civilized  countries  there  are  no  physical  restrictions  on  marriage  between 
adults.  A  man  may  be  a  festering  mass  of  contaminating  disease,  and  there  are  abso- 
lutely no  legal  restrictions  that  would  in  any  way  prevent  his  marrying  a  splendid 
specimen  of  womankind.  It  is  right  that  a  man  should  know  the  physical  condition  of 
the  woman  who  is  to  be  the  mother  of  his  children.  It  is  right  that  a  woman  should 
know  the  physical  condition  of  the  man  who  is  to  be  the  father  of  her  children.  It  is 
right  also  that  the  state  should  have  something  to  say  as  to  the  character  of  its  future 
citizens.  The  state  should  in  reality  assume  the  responsibility  of  guaranteeing  to  every 
child  environment  and  conditions  which  are  essential  to  developing  the  highest  degree 
of  manhood  or  womanhood.  If  absolutely  no  attention  is  given  to  marriages,  if  the 
tainted  mate  with  the  pure,  and  if  criminal  characteristics  are  freely  handed  down  to 
posterity,  what  right  has  the  state  to  expect  a  gradual  improvement  in  its  citizenship? 

Only  those  who  are  physically,  mentally  and  morally  fit  can  be  married  in  the 
State  of  Washington.    Both  parties  to  the  marriage  contract  must  submit  to  an  ex- 
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animation  by  a  licensed  physician  and  obtain  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness  to  wed 
before  they  can  secure  a  license.  The  law  goes  farther.  It  prohibits  the  marriage  of 
any  person,  man  or  woman,  who  is  a  common  drunkard,  an  habitual  criminal,  or  has 
a  weakened  mind.  Mental  and  moral  fitness  must  be  established  by  affidavits  of  re- 
sponsible persons.  False  swearing  to  affidavits  is  made  perjury  and  is  punishable 
as  such.  Under  the  restrictions  of  the  law  no  girl  under  eighteen  years  of  age  and  no 
man  under  twenty  years  of  age  can  marry.  Even  with  her  parents,  consent  no  girl 
under  fifteen  can  wed.  It  is  said  that  strong  public  sentiment  caused  this  law  to  be 
enacted  by  the  legislature  and  that  the  law  will  be  rigidly  enforced.  Miss  Emma  Mabel 
Taylor,  a  young  woman  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  a  prominent  social  leader,  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  passage  of  this  new  law.  She  has  labored  tirelessly  and  effec- 
tively for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  support  for  this  measure.  Leslie  P.  Edge  is  the 
framer  of  the  law,  and  he  says  that:  "  the  good  which  will  come  from  its  enforcement 
will  be  seen  more  clearly  in  future  generations  than  in  this/*  Marriage  between  those 
unfit  is  the  curse  of  modern  civilization.  A  clean  marriage  law  such  as  that  now  operat- 
ing in  Washington  enacted  and  enforced  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  would  cut  down 
our  criminal  population  by  one-half.  It  is  an  outrage  for  those  physically,  mentally 
or  morally  unfit  to  wed  and  to  bring  children  into  the  world.  If  such  persons  cannot 
or  will  not  see  this,  then  let  us  have  the  law/* 

This  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  cutting  off  one  of  the  most 
important  deteriorating  influences  at  the  very  fountain  head.  It  is  said  that  the  proper 
time  to  begin  this  training  of  children  is  before  birth,  and  the  proper  way  to  secure  a 
superior  citizenship  is  to  insure  at  least  normal  vigor  to  every  child  at  birth.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  along  with  this  will  ultimately  come  an  examination  as  to  the  mental  as 
well  as  to  the  physical  fitness  of  each  applicant  for  marriage.  Both  parties  to  this 
contract  should  possess  that  knowledge  which  is  essential  to  the  founding  and  per- 
petuating of  a  family.  Women  have  been  treated  as  slaves  by  the  marriage  contract 
about  long  enough.  It  is  time  for  them  to  recognize  their  true  position.  It  is  time 
for  them  to  realize  that  they  have  rights  which  must  be  respected  if  strong,  healthy 
children  are  to  be  brought  into  the  world.  The  information  that  it  is  essential  for  each 
applicant  for  marriage  to  possess  might  have  but  slight  influence  in  some  instances, 
but  its  influence  would  gradually  grow  and  every  parent  would  make  many  sacrifices 
if  they  felt  that  such  a  policy  would  give  their  children  finer  and  stronger  bodies,  and 
clearer  and  better  brains. 


THE  ability  to  find  humor  in  the  most  serious  affairs  of  life  is  advantageous,  pro- 
vided one  is  personally  affected.    To  laugh  at  and  make  a  jesting  matter  of  the 
misfortunes  of  others  is,  however,  not  a  pleasing  characteristic.    The  misfortune 
and  unhappiness  that  often  come  with  the  marital  ties  are  often  dwelt  upon  in  a  humor- 
ous manner.     The  funny  man  on  the  stage  finds  them  a  pro- 
JESTING  AT  HUMAN   lific  source  of  merriment.  One  can  secure  a  keen  insight  into 
TRAGEDIES  the  character  of  a  people  by  searching  for  the  source  and  nature 

of  their  humor.  Marriage,  to  the  general  public,  represents  a 
lottery.  Some  draw  prizes,  many  draw  blanks,  and  others  find  what  seemed  to  be  a 
prize  is  nothing  but  an  incubus  that  weighs  pitilessly  on  body,  soul  and  character. 

Marriage  is  no  jesting  matter,  and  yet  it  is  made  a  source  of  jest  by  those  who  are 
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not  personally  affected.  They  can  laugh  hilariously  at  the  marital  misfortunes  of 
others,  although  their  own  troubles  of  this  nature  may  at  times  weigh  heavily  upon 
them* 

Marital  infidelity  is  frequently  a  source  of  much  jesting  humor.  Absolute,  un- 
swerving fidelity  in  these  modern  days  is  said  to  be  unusual,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances you  can  hardly  blame  the  public  for  treating  the  subject  lightly  and  jestingly. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  exemplifications  of  the  morals  of  mankind,  and  woman- 
kind also,  has  been  indicated  in  the  popularity  of  a  sort  of  ribald  song  which  very 
clearly  portrays  an  unfaithful  husband.  The  most  popular  phrase  in  this  song  is  "  I 
love  my  wife,  but  oh  you  kid/*  Wherever  this  song  is  sung  it  is  hilariously  applauded. 
The  singer  is  always  careful  to  so  modulate  his  voice  as  to  make  his  meaning  very 
clear,  and  no  imagination  is  required  to  picture  this  husband  who  for  the  time  being 
is  fascinated  with  a  woman  who  is  not  his  wife.  The  popularity  of  such  a  song,  reeking 
with  marital  infidelity,  picturing  a  weak,  characterless  husband  in  the  company  of  a 
woman  who  can  be  but  little  more  than  a  trollop,  clearly  portrays  characteristics  of 
which  we  should  be  heartily  ashamed. 

National  life  depends  upon  moral  life.  Loose  morals,  debased  principles,  mean 
degeneracy,  mean  a  gradual  deterioration  of  mankind.  They  mean  the  destruction 
of  manly  powers  and  womanly  beauty.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  unhappiness  we  find 
everywhere  in  marriage  when  the  most  sacred  relations  of  man  and  woman  are  made 
the  butt  of  coarse,  vile  jests?  "  I  love  my  wife,  but  oh,  you  kid/*  Is  there  anything 
amusing  in  the  thought  conveyed?  Suppose  the  subject  of  this  song  was  a  father,  that 
he  had  a  happy  home  and  a  faithful  wife,  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  superior 
character.  Would  his  debasement  then  be  a  jesting  matter?  Would  you  not  be  able 
to  see  in  this  infidelity  on  his  part  untold  misery  for  the  wife  and  mother,  discontent 
and  sorrow  in  the  home?  Could  you  not  see  the  tragedy  that  is  bound  to  follow  in  the 
tracks  of  the  unfaithful  husband?  Let  us  suppose  that  he  is  able  to  hide  his  deviation 
from  the  path  of  rectitude.  Do  you  think  he  could  hide  it  from  his  wife?  Do  you  not 
know  that  although  there  might  be  no  outward  evidence  of  his  want  of  fidelity,  the 
instincts  of  the  woman  he  had  loved  would  warn  her  of  his  guilt? 

There  should  be  no  compromise  with  the  moral  law.  Deviation  from  the  rigid 
principles  of  fidelity  should  and  does  carry  with  it  fearful  penalties.  In  some  of  the 
savage  tribes  infidelity  is  punished  by  death,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  fitting  penalty. 
Infidelity  is  a  sin  of  fearful  consequences.  It  destroys  home-life,  it  oppresses  and  in- 
terferes with  the  development  of  child  life,  it  literally  saps  the  very  foundation  of  the 
nation  itself.  No  nation  can  be  permanently  great  without  those  principles  that  have 
to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  the  moral  law.  We  laugh  at  the  intrigues  in  the  homes 
of  others;  when  they  touch  our  own  fireside  they  sear  the  soul  with  scars  that  are 
fearful  and  lasting  in  character. 

Let  us  fight  for  high  ideals,  let  us  struggle  for  those  principles  that  maintain  the 
moral  law  in  all  its  strength  and  sacredeness.  We  should  learn  to  reverence  mother- 
hood. With  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  coming  mother  was  treated  with  great  honor. 
When  she  passed  through  the  streets,  every  head  was  bared  and  men  vied  with  each 
other  to  show  her  proper  respect.  But  the  miserable  prudery  of  this  age  compels  the 
modern  mother  to  hide  herself  away  from  the  morbid  eyes  of  the  vilely  curious. 

Let  us  fight  for  the  moral  principles  that  will  not  make  a  jesting  matter  of  gross 
evidence  of  infidelity.    Surely  we  should  not  be  outdone  by  the  savages  who  recognize 
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in  immorality  such  a  serious  crime  as  to  consider  it  worthy  of  the  death  penalty.  The 
first  instincts  of  mankind  are  of  a  nature  to  preserve  in  all  its  pristine  excellence,  the 
tenets  of  this  important  law.  If  we  are  to  grow  a  race  of  men  who  are  to  improve  in 
power  and  in  talents  from  generation  to  generation,  "  looseness  "  of  morals  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

If  I  had  it  within  my  power  to  make  the  laws  of  this  country,  I  would  begin  with  a 
definite  purpose  by  eliminating  the  morally  unfit  through  transportation,  or  if  neces- 
sary, the  death  penalty.  They  taint  the  very  atmosphere  of  every  community  in  which 
they  live.  They  set  up  false  standards  for  growing  boys  and  girls.  They  carry  suffer- 
ing and  ruin  and  disease  and  crime  into  clean  lives  and  clean  homes.  Why  should  these 
perverts  be  allowed  to  taint  and  destroy  mankind  and  womankind?  Rakes  and 
roues  are  crooks  and  criminals  by  instinct  and  by  nature.  They  carry  the  fires  of  hell 
into  nearly  every  home  that  they  enter.  They  should  be  barred  out  more  carefully 
than  is  a  poisonous  snake.  They  are  more  harmful  than  a  snake,  their  poison  works 
more  insidiously  and  more  certainly,  and  while  acting  the  part  of  a  friend,  they  are 
seeking  but  one  thing,  their  own  pleasure. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  existence  of  the  roue.  There  is  no  place  in  a  clean  nation 
for  the  unfaithful  husband  or  the  immoral  wife.  They  both  represent  evils  of  a 
most  malignant  character.  They  represent  destructive  forces  that  will  carry  any  race 
of  people  down  to  decay  and  ultimate  oblivion.  Immorality  in  the  marriage  relation 
should  be  punished  with  the  death  penalty.  Men  or  women  of  this  type  are  largely  the 
cause  of  the  present  marital  unhappiness  that  is  everywhere  to  be  found.  They  are  the 
perverts  who  are  destroying  homelife,  who  are  blighting  the  world  with  weakness, 
degeneracy  and  criminality.  The  sacredness  of  marriage  should  be  maintained  at  any 
cost,  and  a  race  that  is  going  with  lightning  express  speed  towards  decay  and  oblivion 
can  only  be  saved  by  drastic  methods.  The  morals  of  our  cities  are  fearful  to  con- 
template, and  until  something  is  done  with  a  view  of  awakening  the  masses  to  these 
frightful  conditions,  which  are  made  a  jesting  matter  in  many  thickly  settled  com- 
munities, we  will  continue  on  the  downward-road  to  degeneracy  with  the  same  ex- 
press-train speed.  May  the  manhood  and  the  womanhood  of  this  country  awaken  to 
the  tragical  needs  of  to-day,  and  help  to  bring  about  the  reform  for  which  we  are  so 
valiantly  struggling  in  this  publication,  is  the  wish  of  the  writer. 
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IN  those  lessons  of  this  series  presented 
up  to  the  present  time,  a  large  variety 
of  movements  for  stimulating  the 
spinal  column  have  been  illustrated  and 
described  in  detail.  I  cannot  repeat  too 
often  that  the  object  in  view  in  this  series 
of  lessons  is  greater  spinal  strength,  more 
perfect  spinal  adjustment.  A  straight, 
strong  spine  is  absolutely  essential  to 
superior  manhood  or  womanhood,  and 
every  rrieans  in  our  power  for  straighten- 
ing the  spine  must  be  used. 

The  exercises  illustrated  and  described 
in  this  series  provide  an  effective  method 
of  making  this  part  of  the  body  supple, 
and  at  the  same  time  slowly  but  surely 
bringing  every  vertebra  into  its  proper 
position.  The  various  movements  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  this  object,  of  course, 
will  greatly  strengthen  the  ligaments  and 
muscles,  and  these  tissues  tend  in  all 
cases  to  straighten  the  bony  structure  of 
the  body.  Under  normal  conditions 
they  pull  evenly  on  both  sides,  and  if  the 
body  is  at  all  crooked,  when  these  muscles 
are  strengthened  they  gradually  pull  it 
into  a  proper  position. 

A  peculiar  fact,  which  may  be  readily 
noted  by  anyone  who  has  a  device  which 
will  enable  them  to  ascertain  the  exact 
form  of  the  spine,  is  that  when  you  are 
weak  and  you  are  suffering  from  any 
chronic  trouble,  the  spine  is  not  main- 
tained in  a  proper  position.  There  may 
be  a  displacement  of  some  sort,  or  if  such 
a  defect  does  not  exist,  then  the  entire 
spine  itself  may  lack  proper  proportions. 

The  reader  will  find  that  the  results  se- 
cured from  the  exercises  illustrated  in 
this  lesson,  depend  largely  on  the  degree 
of  vigor  with  which  the  muscles  are 
tensed,  and  upon  the  amount  of  energy 
which  is  brought  into  play.     Of  course, 


this  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  exercises- 
Pulling  or  lifting  or  vigorous  bodily 
movements  of  any  sort,  however,  because 
of  the  similarity  of  the  muscular  efforts 
demanded  by  one's  daily  physical  exer- 
tions do  not  require  the  mental  applica- 
tion essential  to  vigorous  tensing  and  re- 
tensing  of  the  muscles. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  a  greater 
degree  of  benefit  can  be  secured  by  de- 
voting a  certain  length  of  time  to  tensing 
exercises  than  will  result  from  free  mus- 
cular movements.  This  is  a  point,  how- 
ever, on  which  all  authorities  on  muscu- 
lar training  do  not  agree,  and  perhaps  the 
results  secured  from  either  variety  of  ex- 
ercises depend  largely  on  the  individual 
who  performs  them. 

In  the  various  movements  that  are 
given  in  this  lesson  you  will  find  a  very 
simple  means  of  stimulating  the  spinal 
column,  and  of  strengthening  the  mus- 
cles and  ligaments  as  well.  This  is  per- 
haps the  least  difficult  method  that  has 
been  given  to  the  reader  up  to  this  time 
for  this  particular  object.  The  exercises 
illustrated  have  a  very  remarkable  in- 
fluence that  is  immediately  noticeable 
upon  the  energies  of  the  body.  For  in- 
stance, even  if  one  is  completely  tired  out 
and  one's  energy  largely  depleted,  these 
exercises  will  in  a  few  moments  revive 
the  ebbing  physical  powers  and  imbue 
you  with  a  feeling  of  vim  and  vigor  that 
is  indeed  amazing  under  the  circum- 
stances. Please  note,  however,  that,  al- 
though these  movements  are  compara- 
tively simple,  the  description  of  each  one 
must  be  studied  very  carefully  and  the 
movements  must  be  performed  just  as 
accurately  as  the  instructions,  in  order 
to  secure  satisfactory  results.  Those 
who  merely  glance  at  the  instructions  for 
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performing  exercises  with  a  view  of  se- 
curing certain  results,  as  a  result 
make  many  mistakes  when  applying  the 
methods.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
results  are  often  far  from  satisfactory  in 
character.  Now  I  want  to  especially  im- 
press upon  the  reader  the  necessity  of 
carefully  following  in  every  detail  the  in- 
structions that  are  furnished  for  the 
proper  execution  of  the  movements  that 
are  presented  in  this  lesson. 

Exercise  Number  38  is  illustrated  by 
the  two  photographs,  Numbers  38  and 
3  9 .  You  will  note  that  the  head  is  turned 
far  to  the  right  in  Number  38,  and  the 
chin  slightly  raised.  In  Number  39  the 
chin  is  held  down  as  far  as  possible  with- 
out materially  bringing  the  head  forward. 
Now,  turning  the  head  slightly  to  the 
right  and  raising  the  chin  with  the  head 
and  neck  held  as  far  back  as  possible, 
bring  the  chin  down  quickly  with  a  sort 
of  a  jerk.  You  will  feel  a  decidedly  em- 
phatic pull  upon  the  spinal  column  in  the 
region  of  the  neck  as  the  result  of  this 
jerk.  It  is  this  sudden  movement  of  the 
head  which  gives  the  spine  the  needed 
stimulation.  Not  only  does  this  move- 
ment materially  stimulate  the  spine,  but 
it  has  a  tendency  to  force  the  neck 
farther  backward.  There  are  many  per- 
sons regarded  as  round  shouldered,  whose 
defect  does  not  exist  in  their  shoulders  at 
all,  but  is  almost  entirely  caused  by  mal- 
formation of  the  neck.  The  spinal 
column  is  moved  too  far  forward  and  the 
inclination  of  the  neck  gives  one  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  round-shouldered, 
when  in  reality  there  is  no  defect  of  im- 
portance in  the  shoulders.  Bring  the 
chin  downward  quickly  in  the  manner 
mentioned  and  repeat  the  exercise  until 
there  is  a  decided  feeling  of  fatigue  from 
the  effects  of  the  movement. 

Exercise  Number  40  is  illustrated  by 
photographs  Number  40  and  Number  41. 
This  exercise  does  not  differ  very  greatly 
from  that  shown  by  illustrations  Number 
38  and  39.  The  first  part  of  the  move- 
ment is  really  illustrated  by  Number  41. 
The  head,  you  will  note,  should  be  moved 
far  over  towards  the  right  shoulder,  the 
chin  slightly  raised.  Now  from  this  posi- 
tion bring  the  head  down  sharply  and 
quickly,  bringing  about  a  distinct  pull  of 
the  spinal  region  and  to  a  certain  extent 


forcing  it  backward,  as  described  in  a 
previous  exercise.  Continue  the  move- 
ment until  there  is  a  decided  feeling  of 
fatigue  and  then  bring  the  head  far  over 
to  the  right  shoulder  and  repeat  the  same 
exercise. 

Exercise  Number  42,  as  will  be  noted 
from  the  description,  is  largely  intended 
for  the  muscles  of  the  back  in  between 
the  shoulders.  Bring  the  arms  and 
shoulders  as  far  back  as  possible,  holding 
that  position  for  a  few  moments,  then  re- 
lax and  repeat  until  there  is  a  distinct 
feeling  of  fatigue.  This  is  a  splendid  ex- 
ercise for  strengthening  the  muscles  essen- 
tial in  pulling  back  that  particular  part 
of  the  spine. 

Exercise  Number  43  is  illustrated  by 
the  two  photographs,  Number  43  and  46. 
You  will  note  that  the  exercise  is  not  un- 
like exercise  number  38,  except  that  the 
former  position  involves  looking  forward. 
Simply  raise  the  chin  slightly  and  then 
bring  it  down  quickly  to  position  shown 
in  illustration  Number  46.  Remember 
that  this  should  vigorously  pull  the  spine 
at  the  "nape  of  the  neck,"  and  the  force 
that  is  exerted  with  a  view  of  bringing 
the  spine  backward  to  a  straighter  posi- 
tion should  be  clearly  noted.  The  exer- 
cise should  be  continued  until  there  is  a 
distinct  feeling  of  fatigue. 

Exercise  Number  44  is  illustrated  hy 
the  photograph  bearing  that  number. 
The  head  is  brought  back  as  far  as  possi- 
ble and  then  rolled  alternately  far  to  the 
right  and  far  to  the  left.  Continue  the 
exercise  back  and  forth  until  there  is  a 
distinct  feeling  of  fatigue. 

Exercise  Number  45  is  more  especially 
intended  to  bring  about  a  similar  effect 
in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spine,  usually 
termed  the  "small  of  the  back."  The 
back  of  the  hand  should  be  placed  in  the 
curve  of  the  back  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion and  then  with  a  sudden  quick  move- 
ment the  body  should  be  moved  back- 
ward from  the  waist-line  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. The  movement  is  not  over  three  or 
four  inches,  but  the  force  that  is  brought 
to  bear  in  bending  the  spine  because  of 
its  suddenness  is  considerable,  and  is 
quite  valuable  in  making  the  spine  more 
supple  at  this  particular  part  of  the  body. 
Continue  the  exercise  until  a  decided 
feeling  of  fatigue  results. 


Vagaries  and  Vices  of  Fashion 

By  Elsie  Myra  Cooke 


RIDICULOUS  STYLES  OF  DRESS  IN  VOGUE  IN  VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES— HOW  SHEEP-LIKE  HUMAN  BEINGS  FOLLOW 
THE   DECREES   OF  DAME   FASHION  THE   WORLD  OVER 


The  following  article  illustrates  very  emphatically  the  folly  of  fashions.  Everywhere 
even  in  the  savage  countries,  conventional  lawst  as  interpreted  through  Fashion's  decrees 
must  be  carefully  observed.  One  must  obey  the  dictates  of  the  fetish  of  fashion,  or  suffer  the 
consequences,  and  in  most  cases  the  penalties  are  severe.  The  reproductions  of  the  various 
photographs  used  by  the  author  in  illustrating  his  views  furnish  striking  evidence  of  human 
folly  from  the  lowly  savage  to  the  most  highly  civilized  specimen  of  human  kind. — Bernarr 
Macfadden. 


F 


ASHION, "  says  a  writer  of  the 

seventeenth     century,     "mean- 

eth  a  change  in  ye  habite  or 
forme  of  some  partes  or  all  partes  of  ye 
apparell, 
whych 
change  is 
sette  by  ye 
vaine  and 
followed 
by  ye  fool- 
yshe." 

The  def- 
inition i  s 
pretty  ac- 
curate, on- 
ly nowa- 
days, and 
among  civ- 
ilized na- 
tions, most 
of  the  f ash- 
ions  are 
"sette"  by 
those  who 
profit  by 
their  fluc- 
tuations. 
In  nine 
cases  out 
often, such 
alteration 
is  quite  ir- 
respective 

£        1  i    j    i  Pliot. (.'rujih  I'nderwuod  \*  I'nderwuud,  5".  Y. 

Fashion  in  Paris.  A  group  of  French  dames  of  high 
or  common  degree  at  Longchamps,  Paris.  The  gown  and  hat  worn  by 
Sense ;  par-      the  lady  in  the  center  are  said  to  be  worth  $4,000.00. 


ticularly  where  women's  wear  is  con- 
cerned. For  this  reason  fashion  for  the 
most  part  is  the  embodiment  of  -  un- 
wholesome folly,  and  hence  will  be  per- 

petually 
opposedby 
physical 
culture, 
which  is 
the  expon- 
ent of  hy- 
gienic san- 
ity. 

But  to 
come  back 
to  the  in- 
nerreasons 
for  the 
fashions  of 
Spring, 
Summer. 
Fall  and 
Winter — 
with  a  few 
.thrown  in 
between 
the  seasons 
for  good 
measure. 
What 
would  the 
Paris  dress- 
maker or 
milliner  do 
if  "robes" 
and  gowns 
and    con- 
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Photograph,  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y* 

Extraordinary    head    dress    made    and    worn 
by  a  bride  in  Kazanlak,  Bulgaria, 

fections  j  changed  not?  If  coats  and 
trousers  were  of  an  invariable  cut,  where 
would  the  New  York  tailors  be?  If  the 
width  of  the  brim,  or  the  height  of  the 
crown  of  one's  hat,  were  unaltered  from 
generation  unto  generation,  how  would 
the  "smart "  hatters  of  Regent  street  and 
Pall  Mall  exist  ?  And  think  of  the  woeful 
fate  of  the  glovers  of  Vienna,  the  boot- 
makers, the  corsetieres,  the  hairdressers 
and  the  jewelers  of  those  lands  that  are — 
with  unconscious  cynicism — known  as 
Christendom,  if  the  people  of  these  should 
adopt  the  methods  of  the  east  in  the 
matter  of  raiment.  For  the.reader  need 
hardly  be  reminded  that  in  the  Orient, 
the  dress  has  for  the  most  paic,  changed 
but  little  with  the  passing  of  the  centuries 
and  that  it  is  not  only  simple  and  digni- 
fied, but  also  hygienic  and  climatically 
appropriate.  And  hence,  it  is  physical 
culture  garb  of  an  ideal  sort. 

It  is  true  that  with  the  putting  on  of 


Western  civilization,  Japan  also  adopted 
Western  clothing  and  oh  the  pity  of  it! 
Gone  is  the  loose  and  graceful  wear  of 
Samurai  days  and  instead — well,  we 
won't  exactly  say  what  we  think.  But 
if  there  is  anything  more  pitifully  funny 
than  a  "little  brown  man "  having  on  his 
head  a  stove-pipe  hat,  his  legs  swathed 
in  the  woolen  cylinders  and  his  body  in 
the  tailed  coat  decreed  by  the  West,  we 
have  yet  to  know  it.  The  Japanese 
ladies  too,  look  insignificant  in  European 
garments,  while  resembling  bits  of  dainty 
porcelain  when  wearing  their  native 
kimonas,  butterfly  sashes  and  head- 
dress fans. 

Now,  while  it  is  admitted  that  mere 
man  does  not  altogether  attempt  to  dis- 
regard the  dictates  of  fashion,  yet  at  the 
risk  of  being  considered  ungallant,  it 
must  be  stated  that  it  is  woman  the 
world  over  who  is  at  once  the  slave  and 
the  arbiter  of  the  vogue.  If  an  explana- 
tion of  this  were  needed,  it  might  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  primal 
instincts  of  the  fair  sex  is  the  desire  to 
attract  the  attention  and  incite  the  re- 
gard of  those  of  masculine  gender.  In 
so  doing,  women  often  seem  to  forget, 
that  after  all,  it  is  only  the  normal  that 
enlists  the  esteem  of  the  normal  and  that 
abnormalities,  such  as  wasp- waists,  huge 
hats,  high-heeled  shoes  and  the  like,  are 
simply  repulsive  to  the  healthy  minded 
male — especially  if  he  happens  to  be  a 
physical  culturist  with  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  tenets  of  his  belief. 

Another  regrettable  faculty  of  average 
women  is,  their  knack  of  making  stupid 
or  harmful,  a  fashion  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  was  agreeable  and  healthful. 
Cases  in  point  crowd  the  memory  of  the 
writer,  but  she  will  only  cite  one  or  two  of 
such.  When  the  sailor-hat  first  became 
popular  it  was  just  a  plain  straw  creation 
with  a  piece  of  ribbon  around  it;  de- 
lightfully simple,  yet  stylish;  of  light 
weight ;  ideal  for  summer  wear  and  hav- 
ing the  power  of  making  a  homely  face 
appear  becoming,  and  a  pretty  face 
fairly  ravishing. 

Then  along  comes  meddlesome  fashion 
and  the  next  season  and  the  season  after, 
sees  the  "sailor"  twisted  and  turned  and 
crumpled  into  all  kinds  of  idiotic  shapes. 
Followed  the  addition  of  flowers.     Also 
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ribbons.  Then  a  buckle  or  so,  a  few 
more  flowers  and  at  length,  feathers. 
The  sensible  and  becoming  sailor  hat  is 
no  more,  but  in  its  place  we  have  a  piece 
of  top-heavy-gear  that  looks  like  nothing 
on  earth  but  a  cross  between  a  bargain 
store,  a  kitchen  garden  and  a  perambu- 
lating headache. 

Something  of  a  like  fate  overtook 
shirt  waists,  especially  those  that  are 
worn  during  the  cooler  months.  In  the 
initial  stages  of  its  career,  the  shirt  waist, 
too,  was  characterized  by  a  simplicity  of 
detail  which  accounted  for  most  of  its 
becoming  charm.  But  was  fashion  con- 
tent therewith?  Hardly.  She  showered 
lace  and  embroidery  and  medallions  and 
insertion  and  applique  and  a  lot  of 
thingumbobs  on  the  garment,  until  the 
poor  thing  lost  its  identity  and  much  of 
its  original  attractiveness.  And  so  the 
story  goes — women  of  our  civilization 
with  their  insatiable  pursuit  of  changing 
fashions ;  women  of  the  Orient  or  of  un- 
civilized races  who,  lacking  the  inven- 
tiveness of  their  Western  sisters,  seek  to 
exaggerate  the  unchanging  fashions  pos- 
sessed by  them.  In  all  cases,  the  mania 
for  fashion  breeds  waste  of  time,  mental 
insanity  or  positive  physical  harm. 
Some  of  the  pictures  which  go  with  this 
article  prove  the  truth  of 
these  charges.     Let  us  see. 

One  of  the  illustrations 
shows  a  group  of  French 
dames  of  high  degree  at 
Longchamps,  Paris.  Gor- 
geously apparelled  are 
they,  and  expensively  too. 
The  hat  and  costume  of 
the  lady  in  the  centre  is  said  to  be  worth 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,000.  The 
wear  of  the  others  is  in  proportion.  But 
"smart"  women  such  as  they  are,  are 
not  permitted  by  Fashion  to  appear  more 
than  twice  or  at  the  most  thrice,  in  the 
same  gowns.  Also  do  they  change  their 
dress  throughout,  three  or  four  times  per 
day.  Furthermore,  the  garments  of  the 
beginning  of  a  season  are  accounted  old 
fashioned  at  its  close  and  cannot  possibly 
be  worn.  Who  declares  all  this?  Fas- 
hion, and  her  votaries  obey  her  behests. 

Turn  now  to  the  East— the  "smart" 
East — and  see  there  also  how  the  tyrant 
Fashion  sways  and  tortures  her  followers. 


These  are  three  Chinese  women  of  rank, 
the  wives  and  a  sister  of  a  mandarin. 
Observe  their  feet.  No,  those  are  not  the 
heels  of  their  shoes — those  pitiful,  little, 
peg-like  stumps  are  feet,  moulded  and 
pressed  and  shaped  into  deformities  be- 
cause Oriental  fashion  so  decrees! 

Back  to  Eastern  Europe  this  time,  for 
another  example  of  the  senseless  arbitra- 
tions of  Fashion.  This  is  a  bride,  comely 
let  us  hope  for  the  sake  of  the  bridegroom. 
But  Fashion  has  declared  that  it  is  "the 
thing"  for  Bulgarian  brides  of  peasant 
class  to  hide  their  faces  beneath  a  mass 


Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 

This  African  brunette,  who  is  seated  so 
gracefully  in  this  photo  and  wears  an  embryo 
peach  basket  hat,  is  a  leader  of  Society  in 
German  East  Africa.  In  all  probability,  the 
hat  cost  her  husband  or  father  an  ox,  three 
goats,  fourteen  yards  of  red  flannel,  and  five 
pounds  of  beads — expensive  headgear,  surely. 
The  shape,  the  trimming,  even  the  gratified 
smile  of  the  wearer,  create  the  same  effect  as  is 
seen  on  the  principal  avenues  of  our  American 
cities.  The  hat  may  be  trimmed  with  delicate 
reeds,  or  long  grass  or  perhaps  orchids,  dried 
and  pressed.  Whatever  it  is  the  African 
milliner,  who  made  the  hat  and  trimmed  the 
creation,  knows  her  business.  Unquestion- 
ably the  sign  in  front  of  her  hut,  swinging  in 
the  tropical  breeze,  is  blazoned:  "  Mile. 
Hortense  Un-Ga-Balo,  recently  of  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix,  Paris/' 
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Copyright  1909,  by  TJuderwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 

Zanzibar  girls  dressing  each  other's  hair*  Fashion  requires 
that  the  wool  be  parted  and  plaited  into  long  parallel  curves. 
The  effect  is  interesting,  but  too  close  inspection  is  said  to  be 
undesirable* 


of  counterfeit  sequins  and  frame  their 
heads  in  a  circular  mass  of  artificial 
flowers  that  suggest  the  war-bonnet  of  an 
Indian  chief.  Could  anything  be  more 
unbecoming  and  stupid?  S'sh — speak 
softly,  for  Fashion  has  issued  her  man- 
date, and  it  must  be  obeyed  no  matter  at 
what  cost  of  sense  or  sequins. 

Turn  we  now  to  some  of  our  so-called 
uncivilized  sisters  of  Africa  and  note  the 
bond  of  folly  that  Fashion  knits  between 
them  and  the  belles  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  First  we  have  a  "  society 
leader"  of  German  East  Africa,  who  is 
sporting  an  unmistakable  "peach-bas- 
ket" hat.  The  saving  grace  of  this  hat 
is  its  originality ;  its  defect  is  its  unneces- 
sary amount  of  trimming,  which  in 
tropical  Africa  must  be  a  burden  hard  to 
bear.  The  "confection"  probably  cost 
her  father — for  the  young  lady  is  as  yet 
unmarried — one  ox,  three  goats,  twenty- 
three  yards  of  red  flannel  and  five  pounds 
of  beads.  Fashion  comes  high,  even  in 
Africa,  you  know. 

Next  we  see  a  group  of  Zanzibar  beau- 
ties "  doing  "  each  other's  hair.  To  be  in 
the  fashion  on  the  Island  your  hair  must 
be  parted  and  plaited  in  long  paralleled 
curves.  It  is  true  that  this  arrangement 
doesn't  improve  your  looks,  and  that  it 
exposes  you  to  the  danger  of  sun-stroke 


because  you  lay  bare  a 
good  deal  of  the  scalp 
instead  of  keeping  it 
covered  by  the  thick 
crop  of  hair  which  Na- 
ture has  given  you  for 
that  purpose.  But  what 
does  that  matter?  With 
your  hair  so  plaited  are 
you  not  "in  the  swim? " 
You  have  followed  the 
dictates  of  Zanzibarian 
fashion?  Then  be  happy 
even  if  you  disfigure 
yourself  and  the  sun  to 
use  the  words  of  Rud- 
yard  Kipling:  "  'e  strikes 
you  down  dead." 

Note  too,  the  beauty 
spots  on  the  foreheads 
and  cheeks  of  the  dusky 
maidens.  These  are  pro- 
duced painfully,  by  a 
combination  of  tatooing, 
raising  the  flesh  and  staining  it.  Not  in- 
frequently and  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
operation,  festering  sores  appear  and  the 
belle  is  permanently  disfigured.  But 
what  of  that?  Fashion  must  be  obeyed 
at  all  hazards. 

We  have  shown  the  beginning  of  the 
"peach  basket "  hat,  and  now,  is  not  the 
central  figure  in  the  group  of  Kikuya 
women,  wearing  something  very  like 
unto  a  "sheath  skirt."  It  seems  so  to  the 
writer  anyway.  But  outside  of  that,  ob- 
serve how  the  long  arm  of  Fashion  is 
stretched  even  into  this  out-of-the-cor- 
ner  of  Central  Africa.  See  the  weighty 
brass  wire  rings;  the  fillets  of  the  same 
material;  the  necklets;  the  armlets; 
the  bracelets;  the  knee  pieces  and  the 
anklets,  all  of  metal,  that  Fashion  de- 
mands shall  be  worn  despite  the  burning 
sun.  Then  there  are  the  pounds  of  cheap 
jewelry  that  must  be  sported  if  you  would 
be  in  Kikuynan  society.  Why?-  For 
hygienic  or  protective  purposes?  No, 
simply  because  senseless  Fashion  orders 
your  so  doing,  precisely  as  some  thous- 
ands of  miles  further  north  it  insists  that 
you  shall  squeeze  your  abdominal  or- 
gans into  one  half  of  the  proper  space  and 
breathe  from  your  chest  instead  of  from 
below  the  waist  line. 

The  physical  ill-effects  resulting  from 
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blind  adherence  to  accepted  fashions  are 
unfortunately  not  the  only  evil  results  of 
humanity's  inclination  to  follow  the 
beaten  path.  Convention,  the  parent  of 
fashion,  is  even  more  feared  and  truckled 
to  by  its  blind  adherents  than  is  fashion 
itself.  These  two  bugbears  of  mundane 
existence  are  responsible  for  the  stifling 
of  individuality  and  originality  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  conditions 
existing  in  this  world. 

It  is  a  strange  paradox  that  the  hu- 
man race — the  lords  of  creation — should 
pervert  the  reasoning  powers  and  intel- 
ligence that  place  them  far  above  the 
plane  of  the  beasts  of  the  field  to  the 
service  of  enabling  them  to  crowd  close 
to  the  heels  of  their  appointed  leaders, 
rather  than  to  live  their  lives  along  those 
lines  most  conducive  to  their  happiness 
and  welfare. 

This  stifling  of  origin- 
ality, this  throttling  of 
individualism,  has  ex- 
acted a  fearful  tribute 
from  mankind  from  time 
immemorial.  The  com- 
fort of  man  and  the 
health — nay  the  very  life 
— of  woman  have  been 
held  as  a  minor  con- 
sideration when  weighed 
in  the  balance  with  the 
exactions  of  convention 
and  fashion.  And  this 
fear  to  stand  forth  and 
boldly  follow  the  dictates 
of  common  sense  has  re- 
sulted in  the  repression  of 
word  and  of  the  thought 
and  which  would  have 
added  much  to  the  happi- 
ness and  welfare  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  torture 
and  destruction  of  count- 
less beautiful  and  deli- 
cately constructed  hu- 
man bodies. 

To  be  a  real  man  or 
woman  one  must  think 
for  one's  self,  and  must 
disregard  those  customs 
and  conventions  winch 
common  sense  points  out 
as  useless  or  even  worse. 
Such  independence  does 


not  involve  standing  entirely  aloof  from 
one's  fellow  man,  or  in  obtruding  per- 
sonal opinions  or  manners  upon  the 
world  at  large.  It  is  merely  necessary 
to  learn  to  live  one's  own  life  in  one's 
own  way,  to  accept  the  best  that  the 
world  has  to  offer,  and  reject  those  things 
which  the  sane  and  sensible  mind  knows 
are  harmful  or  worthless. 

An  independent  attitude  in  the  matter 
of  dress  may  be  less  far-reaching  in  its 
effect  than  independence  of  thought  and 
speech,  but  it  unquestionably  demands 
a  greater  degree  of  moral  courage  than 
to  boldly  declaim  one's  opinion,  regard- 
less of  Avhat  others  say  or  think.  To 
think  for  one's  self  requires  independence, 
but  to  entirely  disregard  the  fashions 
followed  by  one's  neighbors  and  fellow- 
citizens  in  their  outer  garb  involves  real 
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A  typical  group  of  Kikuyu  women  highly  ornamented  with 
beads  and  brass  wire,  and  wearing  dressed  skin  garments. 
One  of  the  women  is  grinding  down  maize  into  flour  by  the 
stone-age  system,  while  the  others  gossip  about  their  neighbors* 
Mid-African  women  are  hard  workers,  cultivating  the  soil, 
fetching  fire  wood  from  afar,  carrying  the  surplus  produce  to  the 
markets,  besides  doing  all  the  hut  work.  Kikuyu  women  never 
eat  chickens,  eggs  or  the  flesh  of  wild  animals  or  fear  of  becom- 
ing childless. 
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It  is  wor- 
thy of  note 
that,  since 
the  world 
began,  the 
men  and 
women 
who  have 
created 
and  a  - 
ch  ie  v  e  d 
and  con- 
quered 
have  not  as 
a  rule  been 
those  who 
were  most 
remark- 
able for 
their  ad- 
herence 
to  the  ten- 
ets of  f  ash- 
i  o  n .  In 
fact,  those 
characters 
who  have 
been  most 
noted  for 

their  dress  have  gained  their  reputation 
through  radical  departures  from  conven- 
tional costumes,  rather  than  by  slavish 
adherence  to  contemporary  styles. 

Those  who  assume  an  independent 
attitude  in  the  matter  of  clothing,  and 
who  dress  to  suit  their  own  convenience 
and  comfort  rather  than  to  conform  to 
the  decrees  of  convention,  will  find  that 
their  reward  will  not  be  confined  to 
merely  physical  benefits.  The  natural 
result  of  such  independence  will  be  to 
foster  a  braver  spirit  of  thought  and 
word  and  deed,  and  will  go  far  toward 
enabling  one  to  look  on  the  affairs  of 
life  with  an  open  and  unbiased  mind. 
And  after  all  is  said  and  done  it  is  no 
small  thing  to  be  able  to  assert  one's  in- 
dividuality   fully    and    completely  —  a 
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Fashion  in  the  "Smart"  East* 


privilege 
that  few 
members 
of  the  hu- 
man race 
care  (per- 
il a  p  s  we 
should  say 
dare)  to 
avail 
themselves 
of. 

If  the 
photo- 
graphs and 
de  scrip- 
tions  of  the 
ridiculous 
and  absurd 
fashions 
referred  to 
in  this  con- 
tribution 
appeal  to 
you  in  their 
true  light, 
resolve 
that  you 
will  not  be 
a  slave  to  the  tyrant  fashion,  but 
that  you  will  clothe  your  body  and 
develop  your  mind  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  common  sense. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  you  be  able 
to  be  a  true  man  or  woman,  free  from 
affectation  of  any  sort — an  example  of 
the  sterling  value  of  the  advice  given  by 
Shakespeare  centuries  ago: 

"This  above  all:  to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

Fortunately,  physical  culture  is  teach- 
ing the  multitude  the  absurdity  and 
harm  of  the  great  majority  of  fash- 
ions and  instilling  a  regard  for  the  beauty 
of  the  body  when  it  is  unspoiled  by 
vanity  or  vogue. 


Three  Chinese  "Women  of  Rank. 


Wise    and    Otherwise. 

By  Harry  G.  Hedden. 


A  great  deal  of  the  stuff  the  world 
calls  love  is  in  reality  sentimental  slush 
and  sensual  slime. 


About  the  most  contemptible  fool  is 
the  fool  that  imagines  everybody  else 
ought  to  be  just  such  a  fool  as  he  is. 


In  South  Africa.  Notice 
the  native  "  Piano/*  in  the 
foreground. 


Photograph  taken  in  Japan, 
showing  Miss  Caswell  in  the 
garb    of  a    Geisha. 


Miss  Caswell  in  the  cos- 
tume of  an  "West  Indian 
Market  "Woman. 


A  Trip  Around   the  World 

By  Marie  J.  Blakely 


A  PHYSICAL    CULTURE  GIRL'S  EXPERIENCE 
DURING    HER    VISIT    TO    FOREIGN    LANDS 


"TTES,  "  said  Miss  Maude  Caswell,  the 
Y      well-known  athlete,  "  During  the 

"*"  past  six  years  I  have  visited 
three  continents,  and  a  dozen  or  more 
countries  which  varied  from  the  tem- 
perate to  the  tropical;  have  undergone 
the  usual  stress  and  strain  of  travel,  have 
worked  hard  in  the  interval  and  during 
the  whole  time,  haven't  had  a  single 
hour's  sickness.  And  I  am  certain  that 
the  good  health  which  I  have  enjoyed,  is 
due  to  my  being  a  consistent  physical 
culture  woman." 

Miss  Caswell  is  a  Calif ornian  by  birth, 
is  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and 
when  a  child  was  delicate  and  sickly. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  thought  that  she 
would  reach  maturity,  but  how  she  did, 
and  how  she  became  the  magnificently 
developed  young  woman  which  she  is 
now,  is  worth  the  telling,  especially  as  it 
embodies  a  physical  culture  moral. 

When  but  a  little  child,  Miss  Caswell 
exhibited  a  talent  for  fancy  dancing 
which — her  parents  being  wise  people — 


was  not  checked.  On  the  contrary  it  was 
encouraged,  it  being  believed  that  the 
incidental  exercise  was  good  for  the 
child.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  she 
gradually  acquired  a  local  reputation  as 
a  clever  juvenile  dancer,  and  this  it  was 
which  led  to  her  being  asked  to  perform 
a  dance  at  a  reception  of  the  Sacramento 
Amateur  Athletic  Club.  The  members 
and  guests  of  the  organization  were  so 
delighted  with  her  efforts  that  she  was 
made  an  honorary  member,  being  the 
only  one  of  her  sex.  This  membership 
gave  her  the  privileges  of  the  club  gym- 
nasium, a  fact  which  she  did  not  fail  to 
take  advantage  of.  Also,  the  male  mem- 
bers took  a  delight  in  initiating  the  girl 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  horizontal  bars 
and  parallel  bars;  the  trapeze  and  the 
ring- swings  and  so  forth. 

"I  took  to  the  apparatus  as  if  by  in- 
stinct "  said  the  young  woman  when  tell- 
ing of  this  phase  of  her  career,  "every- 
thing seemed  to  come  easy  to  me.  I 
hardly  remember  a  feat  that  phased  me  . 
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after  a  reasonable  time  for  practice.  My 
men  friends  took  a  delight  in  showing  me 
all  kinds  of  gymnastic  '  stunts '  and  I  was 
equally  delighted  to  learn  them.  On 
several  occasions  I  took  part  in  the 
athletic  festivals  of  the  club  and  those  of 
other  similar  organizations.  The  charm 
of  the  work  grew  on  me  and  with  it  my 
ambitions.  All  this  time,  I  was  growing 
stronger  and  stronger.  My  parents  and 
acquaintances  marvelled  at  the  change  in 
my  appearance  and  physique.  The 
'delicate  child'  had  disappeared  and,  in 
her  place  was  a  strong,  stalwart  girl  who 
could  give  points  to  the  majority  of  the 
local  athletes.  It  was  at  the  beginning 
of  this  period  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Macfadden, 
which  teachings  I  have  faithfully  fol- 
lowed in  the  interval. 

"One  of  the  outcomes  of  all  this  was 
what  I  may  call  the  'revision'  of  my 
habits,  especially  those  relating  to  my 
diet.  I  found  that  a  regime  that  in- 
cluded a  good  deal  of  fruit  and  cereals 
and  that  was  limited  to  two  meals  per 
day,  enabled  me  to 
do  much  better 
work  than  did  any- 
thing else.  For 
years  I  have  made 
the  first  meal  of  the 
day  practically  of 
fruit,  including 
some  fruit  juice, 
and  a  moderate 
amount  of  cereal.  I 
have  said  that  I 
believe  in  the  two 
meal  plan,  and 
this  is  true.  But 
I  make  it  a  rule 
to  drink  a  cup  of 
hot  milk  just  before 
going  to  bed.  I  can 
strongly  recom- 
mend this  habit ;  it 
seems  to  make  me 
sleep  soundly, 
keeps  my  digestive 
organs  in  order  and 
1  stays '  me  while  I 
am  sleeping. 

"The  cold  bath 
is  an  important 
part  of  my  creed. 


Miss  Caswell  as  she  appears  in  her  '*  turn 
on  the  stage. 


So  are  exercsies  of  all  kinds.  I  swim, 
walk,  fence,  ride  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  As  for  fresh  air  by  day  and  night,  I 
hold  that  it  is  as  essential  to  health  as  is 
food  or  exercise.  I  also  go  in  for  a  good 
deal  of  sleep,  believing  that  it  too,  is  as 
necessary  as  are  the  other  things  which 
make  for  health.  On  the  whole,  I  enjoy 
existence  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
one  to  do,  a  fact  which  I  attribute  to  the 
methods  of  right  living  which  I  so  re- 
ligiously follow." 

Miss  Caswell,  together  with  her  part- 
ner, Mr.  Arnold  (he  is  her  husband,  by  the 
way,  but  this  is  a  professional  secret), 
does  a  remarkable  act  on  the  vaudeville 
stage.  This  consists  chiefly  of  "barrel" 
work,  as  it  is  known  in  the  profession.  It 
includes  a  dive  into  a  barrel  and  a  rapid 
change  of  costume  while  therein  and  out 
of  sight  of  the  audience,  followed  by  a 
series  of  feats  of  strength  and  agility, 
also  with  the  assistance  of  the  original 
barrel  and  others.  Thus,  there  are  leaps 
from  the  interior  of  barrel  into  the  barrel 
adjoining,  the  feet  being  kept  close  to- 
gether in  the  mean- 
time. Then  there 
are  balancing  on 
barrels  and  stunts 
of  an  apparently 
impossible-  and 
neck-breaking  na- 
ture. The  notable 
feature  of  all  of 
these  feats  is,  that 
they  call  for  a 
simultaneous  dem- 
onstration  of 
nerve  and  strength. 
The  pictures 
which  go  with  this 
article  show  Miss 
Caswell  in  some  of 
the  costumes  of  the 
lands  which  she  has 
visited  during  her 
trip  abroad.  From 
far  Japan  to  the 
West  Indies,  from 
South  Africa  to  the 
East  Indies  has  she 
travelled,  and  in 
many  cases  the 
camera  has  record- 
ed the  fact. 


Relics   of   the    Dark   Ages 

By  W.  Livingston    Larned 

(Written  for  "  Physical  Culture.'') 


The  little  one  we  love  the  best  fades  with  the  passing 

years, 
Men  wonder  at  the  whitened  cheeks  and  at  the  mortal 

tears, 
The  dim  eyes  see  so  little  in  this  hungry,  eager  world, 
A  thousand  vicious  human  faults  at  Nature's  way  are 

hurled 
And  yet,   as  signs  are  too  well-known  they  "call  the 

doctor  in," 
And,  once  again,  the  same  old  faults  and  blunderings 

begin: 

("Doctor,  what  shall  we  do  about  Ellen?  Poor 
child,  she  has  not  been  herself  for  months  and 
months.  We  think  she  must  have  some  terrible 
disease.  Won't  you  give  her  something  for  it  — 
anything;  we  want  to  feel  that  we  have  tried  to  do 
what  we  should.") 

The  foolish,  foolish  waste  of  time  and  energy  and  wealth 
To  bring  to  little  faded  cheeks  the  happy  bloom  of  health, 
God's  sunshine  and  His  normal  paths  mayhap  would 

remedy 
The  frail  form  that  has  hungered  for  this  taste  of  ecstasy. 
The  fevered  cot,  the  darkened  room;   the  hush  and  sigh 

and  chill, 
Small  wonder  that  so  few  survive  and  "Patent  Pities" 

kill. 

("We  are  so  glad  you  came,  Doctor.  Won't  you 
look  over  the  child  and  see  what  is  ailing  her? 
We've  tried  all  our  home  remedies  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  make  her  any  better.  After  all,  a  doctor's 
medicine  chest  is  the  only  safe  course.") 

Lungs  shriek  to  heaven  for  the  breath  that  sweeps  acrcrs 

the  fields, 
The  dying  muscles  crave  the  strength  that  exercising 

yields. 
No  ton  of  colored  liquid  stuffs,  no  monument  of  pills 
Could  ever  make  the  heart  fight  off  its  tightened  human 

ills. 
Brain,  brawn  and  Hope  unite  as  one  to  cry  against  the 

stealth 
That   ignorant   and   sleepy   folk   cling   to    as    "Bottled 

Health." 

("So  here  you  are  at  last,  Doctor.  Do  you  think  an  operation 
is  necessary?  The  child  has  not  left  the  room  in  two  weeks 
and  we  are  beginning  to  be  frightened.  What's  th~t,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  this  five  times  a  day  and  keep  the  patient  on  her 
back,      Very  well,  sir.") 
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An  Illustrated  Lesson  in  Tennis-Playing. 


Lawn   Tennis   and   its   Value   in 
Health-Building 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THIS  INTERESTING  GAME— ITS  USE 
IN  DEVELOPING  AGILITY,  STRENGTH  AND   ENDURANCE 


By  Sidney   Cummings 


Any  game  which  can  be  played  out  doors  and  which  demands  active  use  of  the  muscular 
system  can  be  commended  as  a  healthful  sport*  Lawn  tennis  might  be  regarded  as  an  ideal 
out-door  game*  It  tends  to  develop  the  strength  and  poise  essential  to  a  superior  physique,  and 
if  those  who  regard  it  as  a  ladies'  game  were  to  practice  sufficiently  to  acquire  the  skill  that  is 
necessary  to  play  the  game  properly,  they  would  acknowledge  that  it  furnishes  exercise  of  a 
very  strenuous  sort. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


LESS  than  thirty  years  ago,  the 
modern  method  of  playing  the 
game  of  tennis  was  adopted.  The 
original  source  of  tennis  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  records  show  that  a  crude 
form  of  the  game  was  in  vogue  in  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  "Pallone" 
was  the  name  given  to  the  game  in 
Italy,  and  the  French  called  it  "/a 
longue  paume." 

Tennis  has  always  been  a  deservedly 
popular  game,  and  it 
has  passed  through 
various  stages  of 
development.  For- 
merly it  was  played 
with  a  cork  ball,  the 
hand  being  made  to 
serve  as  a  racket. 
Later,  crude  rackets 
with  wooden  frames 
and  handles,  and 
with  gut  strings, 
were  used.  In  1874, 
the  game  of  lawn 
tennis  was  patented 
by  Major  Walter  C. 
Wingfield,  of  the 
British  Army.  The 
Marylebone  Cricket 
Club,  of  Lords,  for- 
mulated    the     first 


was  introduced  in  1874,  having  been 
brought  over  by  an  American  traveler 
from  England.  Later  the  game  was 
played  at  Newport,  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia. The  United  States  National 
Lawn  Tennis  Association  was  formed 
in  New  York,  in  188 1.  In  that  year  a 
series  of  championships  was  inaugurated 
which  have  been  yearly  competed  for 
ever  since. 

James  Dwight  and  Richard  C.  Sears 
were  America's  best 
players  at  this  per- 
iod. Slocum  held 
the  first  place  for 
two  years  as  a  ten- 
nis expert.  0.  S. 
Campbell,  who  fol- 
lowed Slocum  as  a 
champion,  was  cele- 
brated for  his  skill  in 
long  volleying. 

In  1893,  R.  D. 
Wrenn  came  to  the 
front.  Wrenn  was 
strong  on  ground- 
strokes  as  well  as  in 
volleying. 

Not  only  have 
men  gained  fame  as 
experts  in  this  game, 


Showing  the  broad  and  powerful  shoulders  but     many     women 

real  rules,  in  March,    and  the  splendid  physique  developed  largely  have  become  equally 

187c;.  £y      tennis     playing      by     Miss     Sutton,    of  celebrated.       Other 

a!    at   1        ±.  California,    who    holds    the    Women  s    Tennis  ^-u„^,_-   „„  „„„a  ^^+ 

At  Nahant,    near   championship  for  England  and  the  United  champions  need  not 

Boston,     the    game   States.  be  mentioned   here, 
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but  their  photo- 
graphs accompany 
this  article. 

Tennis  is  played 
on  a  court  78  feet 
in  length  and  27 
feet  in  width  (for 
singles),  and  36 
feet  in  width  (for 
doubles).  It  is  real- 
ly wonderful  how 
much  interest  and 
enthusiasm  a  well- 
played  game  of  ten- 
nis will  arouse.  The 
largest  number, 
that  have  ever 
watched  a  contest 
in  this  country  was, 
I  believe,  thirteen 
thousand.  A  ball 
two  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter 
and  a  racket  made 
of  a  sort  of  oval 
wooden  frame, 
about  eight  inches 
wide  and  twelve 
inches  long,  with 
the  open  space 
strung  with  a  net 
work  of  catgut,  and 
with  a  handle  of 
about  fifteen  inches 
in  length,  consti- 
tute the  imple- 
ments of  war,  so  to 
speak. 

All  games  involv- 
ing the  use  of  balls 
are  interesting,  but 
few  demand  the 
accuracy  and  skill  that  are  exemplified 
by  the  expert  tennis  player. 

To  baffle  one's  opponent  calls  for 
much  shrewdness  and  skill,  and  a  good 
player  most  thoroughly  enjoys  the  game, 
when  pitted  against  an  opponent  of 
equal  or  greater  skill.  A  game  easily 
won  is  not  so  intensely  interesting,  and 
one  may  weary  of  the  lifeless  play,  but 
when  it  is  necessary  to  constantly  watch 
the  ball  and  to  always  be  on  the  alert, 
then  game  after  game  can  be  played 
with  the  interest  continually  increasing. 
When  competing  against  a  skilled  player 


A  photograph  of  champion  Sutton  in  action, 
which  indicates  that  tennis  of  the  scientific 
sort  is  indeed  a  strenuous  game. 


one  develops  speed 
most  rapidly. 

Just  a  word  to 
beginners.  Never 
hold  the  handle 
loosely,  and  always 
grasp  it  at  the  ex- 
treme end.  No 
other  bad  habit 
interferes  with  suc- 
cessful  playing 
more  than  holding 
the  handle  in  a 
loose,  unsteady 
manner.  Grasp  it 
firmly,  otherwise 
your  efforts  will  be 
useless.  Practice 
in  this  form  of  ath- 
letics, as  in  all 
others,  is  an  essen- 
tial element  if  one 
wishes  to  gain  real 
enjoyment  from 
playing.  Playing 
against  a  blank  wall 
furnishes  excellent 
practice  when  an 
actual  contest  is 
impracticable. 

One  of  the 
marked  advanta- 
ges of  tennis  as  a 
health-building  ex- 
ercise, is  that  it 
may  be  indulged  in 
with  pleasure  and 
profit  by  both 
sexes.  While  suffi- 
ciently strenuous 
to  afford  ample 
physical  and  men- 
most  alert  and 
it    is    nevertheless 


tal  work  to  the 
powerful  of  men, 
free  from  the  violence  and  from  the  possi- 
bility of  momentarily  excessive  exertion, 
which  sometimes  occur  in  other  outdoor 
games  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  a 

o  m  #     m 

dearth  of  feminine  participants. 

The  physical  effects  of  tennis-playing 
make  the  game  peculiarly  attractive  and 
beneficial  to  women.  Supplying  exer- 
cise to  the  muscles  of  every  portion  of 
the  body,  the  game  naturally  offers  an 
excellent  means  of  securing  a  symmetrical 
physique.     If  superfluous  flesh  exists  at 
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any  point,  it  will  rapidly  be  reduced 
under  the  vigorous  and  sustained  exer- 
tion which  continual  tennis-playing  de- 
mands. Then,  too,  the  physical  alert- 
ness and  activity  called  into  play  by  the 
game,  bring  to  the  player  poise  and  mus- 
cular control,  which  go  far  toward  the 
building  of  the  body  beautiful.  When 
we  add  to  these  advantages  the  natural 
benefits  to  the  internal  organism,  which 
result  from  the  sane  and  sensible  use  of 
the  body,  and  the  clear,  ruddy  skin,  and 
glowing  eye,  which  attest  the  beneficial 
effects  of  wholesome  outdoor  exercise,  it 
is  plain  that  the  fair  devotee  of  tennis  is 
offered  rewards 
which  are  more 
than  commensur- 
ate with  the  exer- 
tion that  the  play- 
ing of  the  game 
demands. 

However,  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that 
tennis  is  a  game  un- 
worthy of  the  men- 
tal and  physical 
equipment  of  even 
the  strongest  man. 
In  fact,  the  degree 
of  mental  and 
physical  exertion 
demanded  by  the 
game  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the 
player,  and  upon 
the  degree  of  effort 
one  puts  forth  to 
defeat  his  oppon- 
ent. It  must  be 
remembered  that 
not  only  does  the 
sport  demand  phy- 
sical strength  and 
activity,  but  that 
the  mental  facul 
ties  must  be  equal- 
ly alert.  The  eye 
must  be  as  quick 
to  grasp  every  op- 
portunity as  the 
hand  is  prompted 
to  take  advantage 
of  each  opening. 
All-round  exertion 
of     this    character 


W.  H.  Larned,    well-known   for   his  ability  as 
a  tennis  player. 


most  assuredly  effects  an  increased 
degree  of  physical  strength  and  agility, 
and  calls  for  mental  exertion  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  make  tennis  of  great 
assistance  in  creating  and  maintaining  an 
evenly-balanced  mind  and  body.  The 
quickness,  agility,  and  grace  which  are 
unconsciously  acquired  by  the  tennis 
player  are  by  no  means  the  least  valuable 
of  the  benefits  afforded  by  the  game,  and 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  summing  up 
the  results  of  indulgence  in  this  form  of 
athletics. 

For  persons  nervously  inclined,  tennis 
is  hardly  the  best  game  which  can  be 
chosen.  All  the 
larger  muscles  of 
the  body  are  in 
frequent  use  during 
a  game  of  tennis, 
and  a  great  amount 
of  nervous  energy 
is  used  up  at  the 
same  time.  The 
response  of  the 
player  must  not  on- 
ly be  rapid,  but  ac- 
curate, and  only 
intense  interest  in 
the  playing  of  the 
game  can  attain 
this  result.  The 
eyes  receive  much 
training,  and  no 
members  of  the 
body  are  worked 
harder  while  in  a 
contest  of  this  kind. 
Many  times  the 
eyes  have  been 
improved  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  form  of 
exercise,  as  also 
has  been  the  case 
in  fencing,  boxing, 
etc. 

The  ranks  of  ten- 
nis players  are  not 
recruited  solely 
from  those  who  are 
in  the  heyday  of 
their  youth,  as  is 
true  of  many  other 
outdoor  pastimes. 
It  is  unfortunately 
only   too  common 
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Evelyn  Sears  and  Eleanor  Sears,  two  skillful  players* 


for  college  athletes  and  others  to  forsake 
athletics  when  they  graduate  or  take  up 
business  or  professional  duties.  We  thus 
find  that  many  young  men  who  are  sur- 
charged with  energy  and  strength  at 
twenty,  and  who  are  ideal  types  of 
physical  manhood  at  that  age,  have  at 
thirty  so  far  suspended  their  whilom 
regular  exercises  as  to  have  become 
either  fat  and  listless  or  nervous  and 
anaemic.  This  is  not  so  frequently  true 
of  tennis  players,  however,  for  not  only 
do  many  continue  to  indulge  in  the  game 
until  they  have  reached  middle  age,  but 
there  are  numbers  who  take  up  tennis 
with  benefit  after  they  have  attained 
mature  years. 

Much  endurance  is  gained  through  the 
playing  of  tennis.  So  much  running 
about  is  necessary,  so  rapid  and  constant 
are  the  movements,  and  so  sustained  the 
mental  efforts  involved  that  tennis  be- 
comes an  exhausting  game.  The  heart 
action  incurred  by  the  exercise  is  neces- 
sarily vigorous,  and  the  increased  mus- 
cular activity  calls  for  more  rapid 
respiration. 

The  fact  that  tennis  is  primarily  an 
out-door  game  is  a  great  advantage  in 
itself.  This  not  only  enables  the  players 
themselves  to  secure  an  abundance,  of 
oxygen,  but  the  spectators  are  also  bene- 
fited by  the  fresh  air  and  ideal  surround- 
ings. There  are  all  kinds  of  indoor  sports 
and  forms  of  exercise,  with  or  without  a 
leader,  and  these  are  filling  a  great  need 


in  the  civilized  world,  but  the  greatest 
benefits  of  all  are  secured  through  the 
athletic  work  carried  on  outdoors.  The 
air  of  gymnasia,  no  matter  how  well  they 
may  be  ventilated,  is  never  equal  to  the 
athletic  field.  Without  any  exercise, 
fresh  air  in  itself  works  wonders,  but 
when  being  inhaled  at  the  increased  rate 
made  necessary  by  exercise,  the  physical 
benefits  are  greatly  increased.  It  is  better 
not  to  exercise  at  all  if  the  air  one  is  com- 
pelled to  breathe  is  impure. 

A  free  and  easy  costume  should  be 
worn  on  the  tennis  court.  Ordinary  foot- 
gear should  be  replaced  by  tennis  shoes, 
and  no  hat,  no  high  collar,  no  cuffs  and 
none  of  the  similar  accessories  to  the 
conventional  attire  should  be  worn. 
Some  foolish  and  misguided  women  play 
tennis  wearing  hats  and  veils,  as  well  as 
gloves.  Half  of  their  time  is  given  to  the 
adjustment  of  these  personal  adorn- 
ments, and  very  little  tennis  is  played, 
The  true  lover  of  the  great  out-doors  ex- 
pects and  wants  to  show  the  result  of  an 
active,  energetic  life.  A  good  healthy 
color  is  much  preferred  by  the  modern 
woman  to  the  delicate,  white,  chalky  ap- 
pearance of  her  more  "gentle"  sister. 
The  free  and  easy  costume  of  the  tennis 
court  is  a.  grateful  relief  from  conven- 
tionality to  the  sensible  woman.  , 

Tennis,  more  than  almost  any  other 
strenuous  out-door  game,  has  attained 
the  distinction  of  numbering  among  its 
adherents  many  citizens    of   the  world 
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who  are  much  in  the  public  eye.  A 
notable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the 
famous  "Tennis  Cabinet"  of  Ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  A  sport  sufficiently 
stirring  to  mind  and  muscle  as  to  be 
commended  by  the  ever-active  former 
President  as  an  antidote  for  the  "hard 
heads  and  soft  bodies,"  for  which  he 
arraigned  some  of  his  countrymen,  is 
surely  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all 
lovers  of  outdoor  exercises.  The  game 
has  also  enjoyed  much  favor  among  the 
reigning  families  of  European  lands. 
Eustace  Miles,  the  famous  British  au- 
thority on  rational  diet  and  exercise,  is 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  tennis,  and 
that  he  is  a  worthy  exponent  of  the  game 
is  proven  by  his  sterling  work  in  his  con- 
test with  young  Jay  Gould,  which 
occurred  in  the  not  far  distant  past. 

It  is  by  no  means  true,  however,  that 
only  those  possessed  of  ample  means  find 
it  possible  to  secure  the  pleasure  and 
benefits  offered  by  the  game  of  tennis. 
The  equipment  is  not  especially  expen- 
sive, particularly  when  the  cost  of  the 


net  and  the  expense  of  labor  for  the 
preparation  of  the  court  are  shared  by  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  prospective 
players.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tennis 
court  will  be  found  to  create  and  sustain 
more  interest  if  it  is  the  joint  property  of 
several  players  or  even  of  a  club,  than 
would  be  the  case  were  it  the  property  of 
one  individual.  In  the  former  instance 
it  results  in  giving  the  game  a  social 
aspect  which  tends  to  prevent  players 
from  losing  interest  in  the  court  and  the 
amusement  it  affords,  and  in  fostering  a 
spirit  of  friendly  rivalry,  which  cannot 
fail  to  have  its  effect  in  more  skillful 
playing,  and  greater  consequent  benefit 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Taken  all  in  all,  tennis  is  a  social  and 
physical  benefactor.  The  clubs  formed 
to  play  the  game  have  the  result  of 
stimulating  interest  in  athletics  in  gen- 
eral. One  who  plays  this  game  in  sum- 
mer, wTill  be  led  to  take  some  form  of  ex- 
ercise all  the  year  round,  and  the  conse- 
quent physical  activity  will  result  in  the 
betterment  of  the  race  at  large. 


W,  J,  Clothier,  a  tennis  player  in  the  championship  class. 


Gladstone  said  : — "  All  time  and  money  spent  in  training  the  body  pays  better 
than  any  other  investment/' 


The  Tomato  as  a  Food 

Does  It  Cause  Cancer? 

VALUABLE    INFORMATION  ABOUT   THIS    POPULAR  FOOD- 
SOME     EXCELLENT     METHODS     FOR      ITS     PREPARATION 

By  Charles  Merrilles 

No  one  can  question  the  popularity  of  the  tomato*  It  is  easily  digested,  and  as  a  heaithfu 
food  can  be  highly  recommended.  The  author  of  the  following  article  presents  some  informatioi 
that  should  be  useful  to  those  interested. — Bernarr  Macfadden, 


THE  tomato,  which  is  in  general  vise 
as  an  article  of  food,  is  the  fruit  of 
a  number  of  varieties  of  a  plant 
known  to  scientists  as  the  Lycopersicum 
esculentum.  Then  there  are  also  the 
varieties  known  as  currant  and  cherry 
tomatoes.  The  fruit  of  the  first  of  these 
grows  in  tiny  clusters,  and  the  plant  itself 
is  small,  and  only  raised  for  ornamental 
purposes.  Cherry  tomatoes,  in  size  and 
appearance,  resemble  the  fruit  from 
which  they  derive  their  name.  They  are 
occasionally  grown  for  pickling  purposes, 
but  are  rarities  in  the  average  kitchen. 

The  original  home  of  the  tomato  was 
in  Peru,  the  Brazils,  and  other  South 
American  countries.  Certain  historical 
records  still  in  existence  show  that 
Spanish  adventurers  visiting  Peru  took 
it  from  that  country  to  Europe  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  nations  on 
the  Northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
seem  to  have  favored  it  from  the  first, 
although  the  tomatoes  of  those  days 
must  have  been  vastly  inferior  to  those 
of  modern  times.  England  and  the 
northern  lands,  however,  appear  to  have 
looked  upon  it  with  distrust  and  even 
dislike.  In  1581  a  Spanish  author  speaks 
of  the  growing  of  tomatoes  near  Madrid. 
English  writers  in  1597  and  1656  allude 
to  it  as  a  "  plante  that  hath  prytte  fruite, 
but  is  of  poisonous  qualitie."  In  1752, 
however,  in  a  book  called  "The 
Gardener's  Diet,"  the  tomato  is  spoken 
of  as  an  agreeable  flavoring  for  soup. 

Cultivation  of  the  tomato  for  the  mar- 
ket was  not  begun  in  Great  Britain  until 
1800  and  in  America  until  1830. 
Four  varieties  appear  to  have  been 
grown,  all  of  which  were  of  the  "pink- 
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fleshed"  type.  They  were  popularly 
known  as  "love  apples,"  or  "Jerusalem 
apples."  The  prejudices  against  them 
remained,  nevertheless,  and  the  beliei 
that  they  would,  if  eaten,  cause  sickness 
and  even  death,  seems  to  have  been 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude. 

With  some  people  the  tomato  is  not 
unlike  the  olive,  in  other  words  they 
must  "learn  to  like"  them.  Children, 
for  instance,  frequently  have  an  aversion 
to  this  article  of  food  though,  by  coming 
in  contact  with  them  frequently,  they 
nearly  always  acquire  a  fondness  for 
them. 

Tomatoes  are  unquestionably  more 
wholesome  when  eaten  raw.  They  are 
one  of  the  most  popular  articles  for  mak- 
ing salads,  in  fact,  some  are  of  the 
opinion  that  no  salad  is  entirely  com- 
plete without  the  tomato  forming  at 
least  a  part  of  it. 

The  "green  salad"  is  one  of  the  most 
healthful  articles  of  diet,  especially  when 
eaten  with  what  has  been  called  a  physi- 
cal culture  dressing.  This  dressing  is 
made  in  a  similar  manner  to  French 
dressing,  simply  using  lemon  juice  as  a 
substitute  for  vinegar.  The  best  way  to 
make  this  dressing  is  to  squeeze  and 
strain  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  then  mix 
and  dissolve  salt  to  taste,  after  which 
add  from  two  to  four  times  as  much  olive 
oil  as  you  have  lemon  juice  and  stir  in 
thoroughly.  Many  prefer  a  small  quan- 
tity of  mustard  with  the  dressing,  and  if 
this  is  desired,  it  can  be  added.  How- 
ever, this  dressing  can  be  made  even 
without  the  use  of  salt  if  one  so  desires, 
and  if  some  very  finely  chopped  onions 
are  added  it  will  be  tasty  even  to  those 
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accustomed  to  using  salt.  Salt,  as  has 
been  stated  in  these  columns  repeatedly, 
should  be  used  sparingly,  especially 
when  one  is  suffering  from  rheumatism 
and  similar  troubles. 

Various  combinations  can  be  used 
with  tomatoes  to  advantage,  for  instance, 
tomatoes  and  lettuce  make  a  splendid 
salad.  Tomatoes  and  cabbage  can  also 
be  recommended.  Tomatoes  and  water 
cress  go  well  together.  In  fact,  most  any 
of  the  green  vegetables  that  ordinarily 
are  used  for  salads  can  be  combined  with 
tomatoes  and  the  combination  will,  in 
every  instance,  have  a  splendid  flavor. 
Many,  however,  prefer  to  use  the  tomato 
without  the  addition  of  other  articles, 
and  used  in  this  manner  it  will  make 
a  splendid  salad,  especially  when  either 
mayonnaise,  or  a  dressing  similar  to  that 
which  I  have  suggested  is  added. 

The  tomato  might  be  termed  an  in- 
testinal antiseptic.  In  other  words  it  has 
a  cleansing  effect  upon  the  entire  ali- 
mentary canal.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  table,  the  percentage  of  nour- 
ishing elements  which  it  contains  is  not 
especially  high,  but  nevertheless,  one 
could  live  on  this  one  article  of  food  for 
an  indefinite  period,  if  circumstances 
were  such  as  to  compel  one  to  follow  such 
an  abstemious  regime: 

ANALYSIS    OF    THE    TOMATO. 

PER  CENT. 

Water 94-3 

Mineral .5 

Nitrogenous,  or  muscle  making  ele- 
ments    .9 

Fibre 6 

Starch,  fat,  etc 3.7 

Mr.  A.  W.  Livingston,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  who  has  been  called  the  "  Father  of 
the  tomato,"  on  the  score  of  his  cultiva- 
tion and  popularizing  the  fruit,  relates 
how  when  a  boy,  in  1830,  he  gathered 
some  wild  tomatoes,  because  of  their 
pretty  appearance,  and  was  warned  by 
his  mother  not  to  eat  the  "love  apples" 
because  they  were  poisonous.  "Even 
the  pigs  won't  touch  them,"  she  added, 
"because  they  know  that  they'd  die  if 
they  did."  Some  years  later,  Mr.  Living- 
ston made  fame  and  fortune  out  of  the 
"poisonous  apples." 

Botanists  say  that  the  old-time  ideas 
about  tomatoes  being  harmful  probably 


arose  from  the  fact  that  the  plant  belongs 
to  the  nightshade  family.  But  outside 
of  the  poisonous  qualities  charged,  a 
whole  lot  of  silly  superstitions  have  been 
saddled  on  it  by  the  weak  and  credulous. 
Thus  it  was  called  the  "love  apple"  be- 
cause 'twas  believed  that  it  had  aphro- 
disiacal  powers — that  if  fed  by  a  lover 
to  his  coy  beloved,  she  would  at  once 
become  as  ardent  as  she  had  been  cold. 
There  was  also  a  tradition  that  the 
tomato  was  green  until  the  priests  of 
Spain  brought  the  news  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion to  Peru,  when  the  fruit  turned  red 
to  commemorate  the  shedding  of  the 
Sacred  Blood. 

In  America,  and  in  England  as  well, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the 
tomato  was  declared  to  cause  palsy,  if 
the  juice  of  its  leaves  were  rubbed  on  the 
limbs.  It  was  also  said  to  cause  colic  in 
grown-ups,  and  mumps  in  children.  All 
these  and  other  stupid  notions  concern- 
ing this  beautiful  and  wholesome  fruit 
have  long  since  been  exploded.  Never- 
theless one  of  such  apparently  remains, 
which  is,  that  the  use  of  tomatoes  causes 
cancer.  As  a  single  proof  of  the  per- 
sistence of  this  evil  ignorance,  may  be 
cited  the  fact  that  within  recent  months, 
a  New  York  newspaper  published  a  long 
article  on  tomatoes  as  a  provocative  of 
the  dread  disease  in  question. 

An  illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  this 
mischievous  belief  is  given  by  the  Hon. 
W.  Russell,  the  English  medical  author- 
ity and  author  in  his  well-known  work  on 
"Diet  and  its  Relation  to  Disease."  In 
the  book  he  treats  at  length  on  cancer, 
gives  statistics  regarding  it  from  locali- 
ties all  over  the  world,  and  appends  a  list 
of  diets  by  which  the  disease  may  be  pre- 
vented, checked,  or  cured,  and  in  the 
majority  of  these  diets  he  gives  a  promin- 
ent place  to  tomatoes  as  a  curative. 

Tomatoes  are  universally  recognized 
as  an  invalid  food  by  medical  men.  This 
for  the  reason  that  their  pulp  and  juice  is 
not  merely  digestible,  but  contains  an 
acid,  which  is  at  once  a  mild  aperient  and 
a  promoter  of  gastric  secretions.  Now 
cancer,  according  to  Professor  Russell 
and  his  colleagues,  is  a  disease  of  impure 
blood  produced  by  an  excessive  use  of 
meat,  fish,  alcohol,  or  tea.  These  in  turn 
interfere  with  the  action  of  the  assimi- 
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lative  and  excretory  organs,  and  the 
body  becomes  charged  with  poisonous 
matter,  the  out-thrusting  of  which  not 
infrequently  takes  the  form  of  cancer. 

As  the  action  of  tomatoes  on  the  body 
is  of  a  purifying  sort,  for  the  reasons 
given  it  follows  that  it  must  be  anti- 
cancer instead  of  cancer  producing.  Its 
beneficial  action  on  the  stomach  is 
recognized  by  the  profession  at  large. 
The  late  Dr.  Bull,  of  New  York  City 
always  used  to  order  raw  tomatoes  for 
his  patients  when  they  reached  the  solid 
food  stage  of  recovery,  because  of  their 
blood  purifying  and  intestinal  regulating 
powers.  At  the  General  Memorial 
Hospital,  New  York  City,  better  known 
as  "The  Cancer  Hospital,"  because  the 
institution  makes  a  specialty  of  treating 
cases  of  the  disease,  tomatoes  in  season 
constitute  an  important  part  of  the  diet 
of  convalescing  patients. 

A  number  of  prominent  medical  men 
to  whose  attention  the  newspaper  article 
has  been  called,  simply  laugh  at  the  at- 
tempt to  blacken  the  reputation  of  the 
tomato.  For  the  most  part  they  refused 
to  dignify  with  discussions  such  a  "fool 
statement"  as  one  of  them  characterized 
the  libel. 

The  tomato  in  its  original  form  was 
small,  hollow,  tough  and  sour.  In  the 
Southern  parts  of  the  United  States  the 
aboriginal  plants  are  still  to  be  found, 
the  descendants  of  those  brought  by  early 
adventurers  from  Southern  America. 
The  superb  fruit,  as  we  know  of  it  to-day, 
has  been  evolved  from  its  unattractive 
ancestors  by  scientific  selection  and  the 
use  of  appropriate  soils.  Observers  state 
that  the  improvement  is,  in  the  main, 
due  to  the  increase  of  the  tissue  cells  of 
the  original  fruit. 

It  is  said  that  acre  for  acre,  the  tomato 
will  return  more  to  the  agriculturist  with 
less  labor  and  expenditure  than  practic- 
ally any  other  crop.  An  acre  of  land  will 
yield  from  five  to  twenty  tons  of  tomatoes 
and  one  ton  can  be  turned  into  380  to 
400  three-pound  cans.  As  the  majority 
of  tomato  farmers  have  an  arrangement 
with  a  cannery  outside  of  that  with  a 
produce  broker,  it  will  be  seen  that  their 
chances  of  loss  are  not  great. 

In  the  North,  tomatoes  are  raised 
under  glass  during  the  winter  months. 


As  illustrative  of  the  way  in  which  the 
total  scheme  of  Nature  is  poised,  the 
female  flowers  of  the  winter  plants  have 
to  be  made  fruitful  by  hand,  there  being 
no  bees  about  as  there  are  in  summer. 

Such  tomatoes  enter  into  market 
rivalry  with  those  grown  in  the  open  air 
in  the  South.  The  winter  crop  of  the 
latter  sections  is  comparatively  scanty, 
but  its  owners  are  compensated  by  the 
high  prices  of  the  Northern  commodity. 

Three  of  the  greatest  of  the  tomato 
states  are  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Delaware.  There  are  some  hundreds  of 
varieties  grown,  but  these  all  may  be 
classified  under  one  of  the  following 
classes:  Early,  purple,  red,  yellow, 
dwarf,  and  potato-leaved.  During  the 
past  twenty-five  years  the  varieties  have 
increased  to  a  perplexing  degree. 

A  semi-humorous  eulogy  of  the  tomato 
has  been  pronounced  by  Professor  Charles 
Wickenham,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  London, 
thus:  "It  is  both  vegetable  and  fruit, 
partaking  of  the  beauties  and  dietetic 
advantages  of  both.  It  makes  superb 
soup,  either  alone  or  with  other  materials, 
It  also  makes  ideal  salads,  catsups, 
pickles — green  or  ripe — sweet,  spiced, 
and  sour,  or  in  mangoes.  The  tomato  is 
equally  delectable  if  sliced,  baked,  es- 
calloped,  dried,  fried,  or  stewed.  It  is  a 
food  for  the  athlete,  and  a  delicious 
dish  for  the  invalid.  It  is  food  for  the 
sick  and  well,  the  old  and  young,  the  rich 
and  poor,  the  leisurely  and  the  laboring, 
the  wise  and  otherwise,  the  saint  and 
sinner.  It  is  the  best  of  all  vegetables  as 
an  article  of  diet.  For  the  sick,  especi- 
ally if  they  suffer  from  stomach  troubles, 
it  is  a  gift  from  Heaven." 

For  those  who  prefer  the  tomato 
cooked,  I  am  presenting  herewith  a  num- 
ber of  useful  recipes: 

Tomatoes  and  Onions. — Take  an  equal 
quantity  of  tomatoes  and  onions  (canned 
tomatoes  can  be  used),  place  on  the  fire, 
salt  to  taste,  and  cook  until  the  onions 
assume  the  proper  consistency.  Add 
olive  oil  or  butter  in  liberal  quantities  be- 
fore serving. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes. — Take  large,  firm 
tomatoes;  cut  a  round  place  in  top  of 
each,  scrape  out  all  the  soft  parts;  mix 
with  stale  bread  crumbs,  corn,  onions, 
parsley,  butter  and  salt;   chop  very  fine 
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and  fill  tomatoes;  carefully  bake  in 
moderately  hot  oven ;  put  a  little  butter 
in  pan;  see  that  they  do  not  burn  or 
become  dry. 

Baked  Tomatoes. — Select  fine  large 
tomatoes,  and  cut  a  small  piece  out  of  the 
stem  and  of  each.  In  this  hole  place  a 
small  lump  of  butter,  about  half  the  size 
of  a  hickory  nut.  Bake  the  tomatoes 
slowly  for  half  an  hour;  take  up,  and 
keep  hot  while  you  thicken  the  juice  left 
in  the  pan  with  a  teaspoonful  of  flour  wet 
up  in  a  very  little  cold  water.  Set  the 
pan  on  top  of  the  stove,  and  let  its  con- 
tents boil  up  once.  Salt  to  taste  and 
pour  this  sauce  over  the  tomatoes. 

Broiled  Tomatoes. — Slice,  but  do  not 
peel,  fresh  tomatoes.  Broil  them  on  a 
toaster  over  the  fire;  remove  to  a  hot 
dish ;  put  a  little  butter  and  salt  on  each 
one,  and  let  them  stand  a  minute  before 
serving. 

Panned  Tomatoes. — Cut  the  tomatoes 
into  halves,  place  them  in  a  baking  pan, 
skin  side  down,  sprinkle  lightly  with  salt 


and  pepper,  and  put  in  the  center  of  each 
a  tiny  bit  of  butter.  Bake  slowly  until 
soft.  Dish,  and  add  to  the  liquor  in  the 
pan  one  pint  of  milk.  Moisten  two  level 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  with  a  little  cold 
milk;  add  it  to  the  pan  and  stir  con- 
stantly until  boiling.  Add  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  pour  it  over  the  tomatoes. 
Garnish  with  squares  of  toast  and 
serve. 

Scalloped  Tomatoes. — Take  six  large  ripe 
tomatoes,  skin  and  cut  into  small  pieces. 
Spread  a  layer  in  the  bottom  of  baking 
dish,  season  well,  put  a  layer  of  coarse 
bread  crumbs  over  the  tomatoes,  with 
bits  of  butter.  Continue  this  until  the 
dish  is  full,  having  bread  crumbs  on  top. 
Bake  one  hour. 

Stewed  Tomatoes. — Canned  tomatoes 
can  be  used.  Put  one  tablespoonful  but- 
ter in  a  stew  pan,  and  let  it  brown 
slightly.  Then  pour  in  one  can  of  toma- 
toes, seasoned  with  salt  and  cook  one- 
half  hour.  At  the  last  add  one-half  cup- 
ful of  bread  crumbs  and  serve. 


Developed   Endurance  by  Following  Our  Methods 


Johnnie  Conrad,  a  professional  who  has 
developed  splendid  endurance  by  following 
the  suggestions  in  our  literature. 


To  the  Editor: 

I  am  a  professional  baton  and  gun- 
spinner,  and  have  traveled  all  over  the 
country.  My  act  requires  a  great  deal 
of  endurance  and  strength.  After  read- 
ing your  literature  I  began  to  take  the 
exercises  you  advocate  with  a  view  of 
cultivating  endurance,  in  which  I  was 
sadly  lacking.  When  I  was  half  through 
with  my  act  I  would  be  "all  in,"  as  I  do 
some  very  fast  work. 

After  following  your  suggestions  for 
three  months,  I  increased  my  strength 
and  endurance  to  such  an  extent  that  I 
could  go  through  my  entire  act  without 
any  trouble  whatever. 

Major  Johnnie  Conrad. 

150  Benton  street,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


The  "Cleverness"  of  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson 

By  George  Howard  Jackson 


DR.  WOODS  HUTCHINSON,  well 
known  through  various  magazine 
articles,  has  just  made  his  lat- 
est appeal  to  popular  prejudices  through 
a  book  called,  "Instinct  and  Health." 
He  stands  forth  as  the  champion  of  those 
opposed  to  so-called  "health-fads,"  of  all 
kinds.  The  term,  "fad,"  by  the  way,  is 
an  expression  of  contempt  and  disap- 
proval, and  may  be  applied  to  any  new 
or  progressive  movement,  the  merits  of 
which  have  not  yet  been  seen  by  the  in- 
dividual using  the  unfriendly  word. 

Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  is  a  very 
"clever"  and  popular  writer,  being  paid 
high  rates  by  the  popular  magazines  for 
his  pungent  manuscripts,  and  the  favor 
with  which  he  is  received  by  the  public 
at  large  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  he 
almost  never  says  anything  with  which 
his  readers  can  seriously  disagree.  But 
this  is  the  way  of  the  world.  It  is  the  re- 
ward of  the  journalist  of  conformity,  for 
the  thoroughly  progressive  writer  and 
teacher  has  ever  been  compelled  to  face 
the  prejudices  and  disapproval  of  his  fel- 
lows. As  Lovborg  says,  in  Ibsen's 
"  Hedda  Gabler,"  when  told  that  his  first 
book  has  been  much  praised,  "That  was 
what  I  wanted ;  so  I  put  nothing  into  the 
book  but  what  every  one  would  agree 
with."  And  it  is  particularly  easy  to  be 
clever  by  turning  ridicule  upon  the 
efforts  of  reformers  who  are  seriously 
and  earnestly  trying  to  improve  the  hu- 
man race. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  will 
please  the  average  man  so  much  as  to  be 
told  that  his  vices,  dietetic  and  otherwise, 
are  commendable,  and  he  likes  the  book 
and  the  author  that  tell  him  so.  The 
glutton  likes  the  advice  of  the  average 
doctor,  "  Eat  plenty  of  good,  nourishing 
food!  "  which  means  that  he  may  con- 
tinue to  be  a  glutton.  Or  at  least,  that 
is  what  it  means  to  him.  Consumers  of 
tea  and  coffee  delight  to  hear  the  praises 
of  their  favorite  beverages,  qualified 
only  by  the  admission  that  they  are 
poisons  merely  to  a  luckless  and  "pecu- 
liarly susceptible"  five  per  cent,  of  the 
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population.  The  wine-sipper  likes  to  be 
told  that  his  wine  will  do  him  no  harm, 
or  that  tobacco  and  alcohol  in  small 
amounts  are  not  poisonous,  except  to  a 
very  small  percentage  of  people,  while 
only  in  excessive  amounts  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  race.  And  Dr.  Woods 
Hutchinson,  in  his  strictures  against 
health-faddists  and  reformers  generally, 
scoffs  at  what  he  very  cleverly  calls  the 
"deification  of  the  disagreeable,"  telling 
people  to  eat  anything  they  please,  and 
to  do  anything  and  everything  they  feel 
like  doing,  in  short,  to  keep  on  living  as 
they  have  been  living,  and  they  will 
have  health.  All  this  irrespective  of  the 
fact  that  as  a  result  of  the  prevailing 
habits  and  modes  of  life,  weakness  and 
ill  health  are  the  predominating  physical 
characteristics  of  the  majority  of  our 
people. 

This  gifted  author,  like  almost  every 
other  writer  that  ever  lifted  a  pen,  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  lover  and  follower  of  "  Na- 
ture,"— poor  Mother  Nature!  And  like 
nearly  every  one  else,  he  is  a  firm  be- 
liever in  instinct.  His  chief  contention 
as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  prevailing  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  white  race,  and  particularly 
the  foods  most  frequently  found  on  the 
civilized  table,  have  been  selected 
through  the  unerring  promptings  of  the 
instincts  of  the  race,  being  therefore, 
most  perfectly  adapted  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  health  of  humanity,  and 
that  consequently  all  "reformers"  are 
talking  nonsense.  To  many  of  us  it 
would  appear  that  the  instincts  of  civi- 
lized man  have  been  perverted  through 
unnatural  conditions  of  life,  but  from  the 
viewpoint  of  our  friend,  Dr.  Hutchinson, 
and  especially  after  reading  his  praises 
of  coffee  and  tea,  it  would  seem  that  all  of 
our  vices  are  likewise  prompted  by  in- 
stinct, and  therefore  good  for  us.  But 
if  our  vices  are  destructive,  as  we  know 
they  are,  then  perhaps  our  impulses,  or 
what  we  call  "instinct,"  cannot  always 
be  trusted.  If  our  friend  claims  to  dis- 
tinguish between  vices  and  wholesome 
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habits,  the  latter  dictated  by  instinct, 
then  may  not  his  distinctions  be  purely 
arbitrary  with  him?  If  we  look  upon 
certain  other  detrimental  practices  as 
vices,  why  may  we  not  also  consider 
what  he  would  charitably  call  "hearty" 
eating,  fast  eating,  or  meat  eating  in  the 
same  light?  For  most  hearty  eating  is 
over-eating. 

Although  contributing  a  chapter  on 
the  dangers  of  exercise,  our  author,  with 
an  inconsistency  delightfully  like  himself, 
says  many,  many  things  in  favor  of  its 
urgent  necessity  for  a  healthy  life.  And 
as  will  likewise  be  seen  in  his  remarks 
upon  open  windows,  babies,  clothes,  and 
the  importance  of  play,  he  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  pronounced  champion  of  the 
physical  culture  life,  were  it  not  for  his 
views  on  diet  and  various  other  excep- 
tions. Briefly,  the  entire  work  is  marked 
by  that  curious  mixture  of  progress  and 
conservatism,  which  is  to-day  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  medical  profession 
generally.  There  is  much  to  commend 
in  the  book,  and  yet,  in  the  reading  of  it 
one  cannot  escape  the  ever-persistent 
surmise  that  the  Doctor  himself  is  per- 
sonally very  fond  of  pork,  and  tea,  and 
tobacco,  and  possibly  wine.  (In  modera- 
tion! of  course.) 

It  must  be  said  that  Dr.  Woods 
Hutchinson  is  always  ingenious.  He  is 
invariably  interesting,  irrespective  of  the 
truth  of  his  contentions,  many  of  which, 
we  must  also  admit,  are  weighted  with 
truth.  But  this  is  to  be  expected  of  any 
writer  who  covers  many  subjects  and 
says  many  things.  He  expresses  himself 
in  a  style  that  is  both  aggressive  and 
vigorous — even  dogmatic — and  in  what 
may  be  an  effort  to  secure  sensational 
effects  or  striking  emphasis  he  frequently 
contradicts  himself,  being  particularly 
sure  to  be  right  at  least  part  of  the  time 
when  he  does  this.  For  instance,  in  one 
place  he  says  that  colds  are  caused  by  in- 
fection, and  in  another  that  they  are  the 
result  of  bad  air.  Again,  after  all  the 
pains  that  he  has  put  himself  to  in  order 
to  prove  the  superiority  of  instinct  over 
reason,  he  in  a  careless  moment  makes  the 
declaration  that  instinct  makes  almost 
as  many  mistakes  as  reason.  Nor  is  he 
altogether  consistent  in  upholding  the 
prevalent  diet  of  civilized  man  as  ap- 


proved by  the  wisdom  of  "racial  in- 
stinct," while  in  another  chapter,  plead- 
ing for  the  open  window,  he  fails  to  con- 
nect the  closed  window  and  the  common 
lack  of  ventilation,  with  a  similar  popu- 
lar preference  or  racial  instinct.  Where 
our  friend  approves  of  the  apparent  pre- 
ferences of  civilized  man  for  beef  and 
pork,  for  instance,  he  calls  it  instinct. 
But  where  he  disapproves,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  preference  for  super-heated,  un- 
ventilated  rooms,  he  looks  upon  it  as 
stupidity,  not  instinct.  Certainly  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  tightly  closed  window. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  value  of  instinct. 
But  reason  is  not  opposed  to  instinct,  as 
our  friend  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 
Nor  is  instinct,  blind  instinct,  sufficient 
to  meet  all  of  our  requirements  at  the 
present  day.  Intelligence  is  the  greatest 
gift  we  have,  the  gift  which  has  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  progress.  The  curse  of 
the  world  is  not  reason.  It  is  ignorance! 
And  instinct  alone  will  not  avail.  What 
we  need  is  knowledge,  and  this  combined 
with  instinct  will  provide  for  our  wel- 
fare and  carry  us  forward.  And  the 
much  ridiculed  reformer,  "food-faddist" 
or  other,  is  usually  one  who  perceives 
the  ignorance  of  his  fellows  upon  some 
point,  and  offers  them  the  knowledge 
which  will  make  them  better  and 
stronger  and  happier  than  they  are. 

It  may  be  true  that,  as  the  worthy 
doctor  contends,  the  death  rate  among 
civilized  men  is  lower  than  among  sav- 
ages, and  that  the  average  length  of  life 
is  greater.  But,  if  so,  it  is  not  saying 
much  for  us,  and  it  only  means  that  the 
savages,  with  only  their  instincts  to  guide 
them,  may  be  even  less  fortunate  in  this 
respect  than  we,  who  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  reason  which  our  author 
so  despises,  and  have  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  the  labors  of  reformers  and 
teachers.  Certainly  it  does  not  indicate 
that  we  of  to-day  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  in  health  and  virility.  In  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  health  with  long  life, 
barring  accident,  is  the  normal  state  of 
every  human  being,  our  low  average 
length  of  life,  the  alarming  numbers  of 
our  hospitals,  insane  asylums  and  sana- 
toriums,  and  the  size  of  the  army  of 
physicians  scattered  through  the  land, 
will  prove  well  enough  that  there  is  real 
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need  of  reform  in  the  habits  and  manners 
of  men,  and  that  our  "racial  instincts" 
have  not  yet  provided  well  enough  for 
our  welfare.  And  since  the  greater  part 
of  our  diseases  and  deaths  are  primarily 
the  result  of  digestive  disorders  and  mal- 
nutrition, there  is  still  room  for  doubt, 
even  after  the  publication  of  this  wonder- 
ful book,  as  to  the  prevailing  semi- 
carnivorous  diet  of  civilized  man  being 
the  ideal  and  most  perfect  one. 

With  ridicule  for  Fletcher,  Chittenden 
and  other  serious  students,  the  author 
passes  on  to  the  contention  that  a  mixed 
diet  of  both  flesh  and  vegetable  food  is 
superior  to  an  exclusive  diet  of  either. 
He  says,  "The  man  in  the  street  follows 
his  God-given  instincts  and  plods  peace- 
fully along  to  his  three  square  meals  a 
day,  consisting  of  anything  he  can  find 
in  the  market,  and  just  as  much  of  it  as 
he  can  afford,  with  special  preference  for 
rich  meats,  fats  and  sugars.  Here,  as 
everywhere,  instinct  is  far  superior  to 
reason,  and  a  breakfast  diet  of  sausage 
and  buckwheat  cakes  with  maple  syrup 
and  strong  coffee  has  carried  the  white 
man  half  round  the  world;  while  one  of 
salads  and  cereals,  washed  down  with 
post-mortem  subterfuge,  would  leave 
him  stranded,  gasping,  in  the  first  ditch 
he  came  to." 

All  of  which  is  nonsense  on  the  face  of 
it,  and  especially  from  a  scientific  view- 
point. It  has  been  incontestably  proven, 
times  without  number,  that  a  vegetarian 
diet  is  not  only  fully  equal  to  a  part  meat 
diet  in  affording  immediate  strength,  but 
infinitely  superior  in  promoting  en- 
durance, which  is  the  true  test.  This  is 
true  both  in  the  animal  world  and  in  the 
human  race. 

Furthermore,  the  three  square  meals  a 
day  of  "the  man  in  the  street "  are  likely 
to  prevent  him  from  doing  much  more 
than  plod  peacefully  along,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  functional  energy,  which  they  will 
leave  him  to  devote  to  activities  other 
than  the  disposition  of  his  meals.  If  a 
man  cannot  omit  one  of  these  three 
meals  without  a  feeling  of  distress  and 
faintness,  then  it  indicates  clearly  that 
he  is  very  poorly  nourished.  He  will 
not  assimilate  the  entire  three  meals, 
for  his  system  does  not  require  that 
much,  will  not  use  it.     It  is  true  that 


differences  of  temperament  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  that  the  plan  of  three  light 
meals  may  be  the  most  satisfactory  one 
in  some  cases.  But  the  three  "squares," 
really,  this  is  too  much!  That  third 
meal  is  one  of  our  greatest  vices.  Many 
of  the  strongest  and  most  powerful  races 
of  primitive  men  followed  the  two  meal 
per  day  plan  strictly,  while  there  were 
some,  notably  the  Persians,  when  their 
Empire  was  in  its  greatest  glory,  who 
lived  on  one  good  "square"  per  day. 
The  Greeks  ate  two  meals.  Assuredly, 
one  who  has  given  the  two  meal  per  day 
plan  a  thorough  trial  will  rarely,  if  ever, 
return  to  the  three  meal  regime,  and 
when  he  does,  it  is  usually  not  for  long. 
Many  of  the  best  nourished  men  that  may 
be  mentioned,  including  the  thorough- 
chewing  and  remarkably-enduring  Hor- 
ace Fletcher,  eat  but  one  meal  each  day. 
It  is  clearly  a  case  of  "not  how  much, 
but  how  well."  And  if  the  "man  in  the 
street"  would  realize  not  only  the 
pecuniary  economy,  but  also  the  vital 
economy  of  eating  no  more  than  his 
organism  actually  requires,  he  would  live 
longer,  feel  stronger  and  think  stronger. 

Although  our  author  claims  to  be  a 
follower  of  instinct  and  of  Nature,  yet 
other  lovers  of  Nature  and  followers  of 
instinct  have  concluded  that  the  sense 
of  taste  was  intended  for  tasting,  that 
our  teeth  were  shaped  in  the  form  of 
grinders  for  the  purpose  of  grinding,  and 
that  accordingly  every  bit  of  food  eaten 
should  be  ground  thoroughly  and  tasted 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  The  result 
is  far  better  satisfaction  from  far  less 
food,  and  perfect  assimilation.  Further- 
more, this  plan  of  truly  following  Na- 
ture, dietetically,  leads  one  instinctively 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  high  proteid 
foods  in  his  diet  and  especially  to  desist 
from  the  use  of  flesh,  on  the  ground  of 
palatability.  Let  any  one  try  for  several 
months. 

The  structure  of  the  teeth  and  diges- 
tive organs  of  man  indicate  that  he  is  by 
nature  non-carnivorous,  his  nearest  of 
kin,  among  the  anthropoid  apes,  them- 
selves strictly  vegetarian,  being  equipped 
with  a  digestive  apparatus  practically 
identical  with  the  human.  Our  teeth 
were  not  made  to  tear  flesh,  but  to  grind. 
The  canine  tooth,  of  which  so  much  is 
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said  in  this  connection  by  those  opposed 
to  vegetarianism,  is  not  a  meat  eating 
tooth,  but  a  fighting  tooth,  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  ape  and  to  primeval  man 
as  a  means  of  self-defense.  As  Woods 
Hutchinson  himself  says  of  man,  "He 
still  shows  his  canine  tooth  when  angry, 
in  the  sneer."  In  the  beginning  man 
was  undoubtedly  frugivorous,  and  there 
is  every  evidence  that  the  use  of  meat 
was  not  begun  until  the  arrival  of  the 
glacial  period,  at  which  time  the  condi- 
tions of  life,  were  such  that  the  alterna- 
tive to  starvation  was  the  eating  of  other 
animals.  Indeed,  it  was  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions that  cannibalism  had  its  origin, 
just  as,  even  in  our  own  times,  we  have 
heard  of  shipwrecked  and  starving  men 
feeding  upon  each  other. 

Representative  of  the  conventional 
and  stereotyped  objections  to  the  vege- 
tarian movement  is  the  following  remark: 
"Parenthetically  speaking  it  may  be 
stated  that  vegetarianism  is  the  diet  of 
the  enslaved,  stagnant,  and  conquered 
races,  and  a  diet  rich  in  meat  is  that  of 
the  progressive,  the  dominant,  and  the 
conquering  strains.  The  rise  of  any  na- 
tion in  civilization  is  invariably  accom- 
panied by  an  increased  abundance  in 
food  supply  from  all  possible  sources, 
both  vegetable  and  animal.  The  degree 
of  vegetarianism  of  a  race,  or  class,  is 
simply  the  measure  of  its  poverty." 

So  says  the  "clever"  Woods  Hutchin- 
son, though  perhaps  it  did  not  occur  to 
him  that  the  increased  abundance  of  the 
animal  food  supply  might  have  been  the 
result  and  not  the  cause  of  the  rise  in 
civilization.  But  it  would  also  be  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  use  of  any  nation 
in  civilization  is  also  invariably  accom- 
panied by  an  increased  abundance  of 
vices  of  every  sort,  which  are  also  subject 
to  restrictions  by  condition  of  poverty. 
What  we  call  civilization,  is  character- 
ized not  alone  by  the  increased  use  of 
rich  meats,  fats  and  fancy  dishes  at  the 
table,  but  also  by  rampant  licentiousness 
and  prostitution,  the  spread  of  opium, 
morphine  and  cocaine  "habits,"  the  in- 
creased use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  idle- 
ness, luxury  and  other  habits  and  condi- 
tions, which  tend  to  destroy,  and  which 
do  actually  destroy. 


Petrarch  wrote:  "Virtue  has  not  a 
greater  enemy  than  wealth.  It  was  that 
which  conqureed  Rome,  after  Rome  had 
conquered  the  world."  The  disgusting 
gluttony  of  her  riper  days,  together  with 
other  concomitant  excesses,  paved  the 
way  for  der  downfall.  And  we  of  to-day, 
in  Paris,  London,  New  York,  yes,  even 
in  village  and  farmhouse,  are  beginning 
to  feast  in  that  same  manner.  And  the 
result  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
Rome,  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  if  we 
persist.  Your  advice  to  eat  "anything 
Ave  can  find  in  the  market,  and  just  as 
much  of  it  as  we  can  afford,  with  special 
preference  for  rich  meats,  fats,  etc.," 
spells  degeneracy  for  us,  as  for  all  other 
nations. 

The  conquering  strains,  did  you  say? 
Well,  Cyrus  the  Great  was  brought  up  of 
a  diet  of  bread,  cresses  and  water  until 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  after  which 
honey  and  raisins  were  added.  "Cyrus, 
who  raised  Persia  from  an  obscure,  rude 
colony  into  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
splendid  empires  the  world  ever  saw, 
who  performed  more  extraordinary  mar- 
ches, fought  more  battles,  won  more  ex- 
traordinary victories,  and  exhibited  more 
personal  prowess  and  bodily  power  of 
effort  and  endurance  than  almost  any 
other  general  who  ever  lived,  subsisted 
from  childhood  on  the  simplest  and 
plainest  diet  of  vegetable  food  and  water. 
And  the  Persian  soldiers  who  went  with 
him  through  all  his  career  of  conquest 
.  .  .  strictly  adhered  to  the  same 
simplicity  of  vegetable  diet  (bread, 
vegetables  and  water),  throughout  the 
whole  of  their  heroic  course."  (Rollin's 
"Ancient  History,"  Vol.  I.) 

However,  those  whose  perverted  pal- 
ates crave  rich  meats  still  love  to  credit 
all  the  progress  of  the  white  man,  all  his 
conquest,  to  his  semi-carnivorous  diet, 
ignoring  the  hundred  and  one  various  in- 
fluences which  have  worked  for  his  devel- 
opment, and  ignoring  also  the  fact  that 
flesh  fed  races  have  been  conquered,  and 
have  been  stagnant,  too.  Among  the 
savages,  some  of  this  type  have  even  de- 
generated into  pigmies.  And,  speaking 
of  progress  and  conquest,  we  should 
remember  that  the  conditions  of  life  in 
the  colder  climates,  even  the  cold  air  it- 
self,   have    acted    as    stimulants    to    a 
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development,  which  is  natural  to  man. 
In  colder  countries  it  was  harder  to  se- 
cure food  than  in  the  Tropical  Zone,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  for  clothing 
and  to  build  houses  for  shelter.  In 
order  to  meet  these  more  rigid  conditions 
and  survive,  man  was  forced  into  greater 
activity,  the  result  being  progress  and 
development.  Besides,  our  superiority 
in  war  is  due  largely  to  our  cleverness  in 
the  invention  and  use  of  arms,  our 
scientific  knowledge,  and  not  to  the  sup- 
posed fact  of  our  having  better  food. 
The  dyspeptic  Anglo-Saxon,  with  his  in- 
genuity and  his  machine-gun,  is  more 
than  a  match  for  the  most  powerful  and 
robust,  though  less  clever  barbarian, 
and  this  not  because  of  his  diet,  but  in 
spite  of  it.  Manifestly,  this  cleverness  in 
chemistry  and  the  construction  of  ma- 
chines is  not  the  result  of  devouring  ani- 
mal flesh.  Many  of  the  most  brilliant 
minds  of  modern  times,  including  the 
irresistible  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Tol- 
stoi, Edison,  Maeterlinck,  Wagner  and 
others,  have  derived  their  energy  from 
a  non-meat  diet. 

Further  illustration  of  our  friend's  in- 
evitable inconsistency  is  the  statement 
on  one  page  that  "white  bread,  and  the 
whitest  of  the  white,  is  the  best,  most 
healthful,  and  most  nutritious  food  which 
the  sun  has  ever  yet  grown  from  the 
soil,"  and  on  a  following  page  the  quali- 
fying statement  that  "no  good  flour  is 
pure  white,  but  a  delicate  cream  color." 
Apparently  it  did  not  occur  to  our  good 
friend,  in  connection  with  the  first  of 
these  two  statements,  that  white  bread, 
or  white  flour,  is  not  grown  from  the  soil, 
but  is  a  man-made  product,  the  result  of 
tampering  with  and  emasculating  another 
food,  which  the  sun  and  the  soil  did  pro- 
duce. "Nature  is  not  a  fool,"  says  the 
doctor,  and  then  he  overlooks  the  fact 
that  Nature  has  provided  wheat  as  a 
perfect  human  food  in  its  natural  state. 
But  there  is  no  need  here  to  dwell  upon 
this  question,  which  already  has  been 
threshed  out  often  enough.  We  know 
that  drug  vendors  spend  countless  for- 
tunes to  cover  all  the  bill-boards  and 
fences  of  city  and  country  with  adver- 


tisements of  cathartic  pills,  as  the  result 
of  the  common  use  of  white  flour.  The 
almost  universal  prevalence  of  decaying 
teeth,  even  among  young  people,  and 
the  enormous  business  of  our  widespread 
army  of  dental  surgeons,  indicate  clearly 
enough  the  fact  that  as  a  nation  we  are 
not  nourished,  though  living  on  the  diet 
which  our  author  declares  to  be  ideal. 
The  fact  that  the  great  white  plague  of 
tuberculosis  has  proven  even  more  de- 
structive among  us  than  the  plague  in 
India,  during  the  past  twelve  years,  is 
another  evidence  of  mal-nutrition  and  of 
the  insufficiency  of  our  national  diet  and 
general  habits  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  characteristic  physical  weakness  and 
innumerable  other  diseases  common  to 
our  population. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  here  briefly 
notice  the  chapter  entitled,  "Exercise 
and  its  dangers,"  which  in  reality  is 
chiefly  an  exposition  of  the  advantages 
of  exercise,  though  with  the  usual 
medical  objection  to  "extremes"  in 
exercise  or  manual  work,  and  to  the 
alleged  "menace"  of  college  and  high- 
school  athletics  to  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity. However,  his  remarks  in  this 
connection  are  little  more  than  a  rehash 
of  what  has  so  often  been  said  along  these 
lines.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author 
did  not  give  this  chapter  some  other  more 
suitable  title,  such  as  "The  Advantages 
of  Moderate  Exercise,"  or  "Rational 
Exercise,"  so  as  to  put  the  matter  in  a 
more  favorable  and  more  true  light. 
This  eternal  decrying  of  athletics  and 
exercise  upon  the  part  of  a  large  element 
of  the  medical  profession  is  a  most  per- 
nicious influence.  The  dangers  of  excess 
in  exercise,  such  as  they  are,  are  certainly 
insignificant  in  comparison  to  the  more 
real  "menace  to  the  community"  in- 
volved in  the  common  neglect  to  take 
any  exercise  at  all. 

And  yet,  there  are  really  some  good 
things  in  the  book,  as  for  instance,  when 
the  author,  a  strong  advocate  of  manual 
training  and  of  play,  says,  "Keep 
children  growing  physically,  and  answer 
their  questions,  and  their  minds  will  take 
care  for  themselves." 


A  pound  of  energy  with  only  an  ounce  of  intellect,  will  accomplish  more  than  a 
pound  of  intellect  with  but  an  ounce  of  energy. — Dr.  Walker. 


Golf  as  a  Builder  of  Vitality 

A  SPLENDID  EXERCISE  FOR  PROMOTING  CONSTITUTIONAL  VIGOR 
AND   FOR    ADDING  TO    THE    GENERAL   POWERS   OF  THE   BODY 

By  George  Strath 

There  is  no  exercise  that  can  be  more  highly  commended  than  golf.  Golf  involves 
a  great  deal  of  walking,  and  I  have  stated  on  frequent  occasions  that  the  best  of  all 
exercises  is  walking.  In  addition  to  this,  the  movements  of  the  arms  in  swinging  the  clubs  in 
various  ways,  provide  splendid  exercise  for  the  chest.  The  views  of  the  author  of  this  article, 
who  has  a  national  reputation  as  an  expert  player,  will  no  doubt  be  read  with  interest. — 
Bernarr  Macfadden. 


ATHLETIC 
sports  may 
be  divided 
into  two  classes, 
viz.,  those  that  are 
intended  to  bring 
about  the  develop- 
ment of  special 
muscles  or  parts 
of  the  body,  and 
again,  those  that 
make  for  all-round 
endurance  and 
strength.  The  first 
of  these  types  has 
its  uses,  especially 
where  the  intention 
is  to  build  up  a 
weak  part  of  the 
system;  also  is  it 
favored  by  the 
athletic  -  specialist. 
A  number  of  such 
sports  are  limited 
to  gymnasium, 
while  yet  others 
are  pursued  in  the 
open  air.  On  the 
whole ,  though ,  they 
are  less  useful  to 
humanity  than  are 
those  which  bring 
into  play  all  the 
muscles  of  the  body 
and  at  the  same 
time  furnish  a 
pleasant  exercise 
or  stimulus  for  the 
mental  powers. 
Such  sports  not  on- 
ly breed  sinew  and 
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mental  acuteness, 
but  they  also  bring 
into  being  the  oth- 
er quality  of  vital- 
ity, which  is  the 
offspring  of  a  sound 
body  and  a  sound 
mind  working  to- 
gether. And,  to 
my  mind,  the  ex- 
ercise which  causes 
this  desirable  con- 
dition above  all 
others,  is  the  noble 
and  ancient  game 
of  golf. 

No  attempt  will 
be  made  to  sketch 
the  history  of  the 
game,  but  it  may 
be  said,  that  it  can 
be  traced  to  very 
ancient  times  and 
that  its  invention 
is  hidden  in  the 
mists  of  pre-hist oric 
days.  From  the 
first  to  last,  howev- 
er, its  charm  has 
never  lost  its 
strength  and  the 
old  axiom  that: 
"Once  a  golfer,  al- 
ways a  golfer," 
probably  stood  as 
good  in  the  days 
when  Scotland  was 
inhabited  by  semi- 
civilized  kilted 
kerns,  as  it  does  at 
the  present.     Man- 
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The  President  actively  engaged  in  his  favorite  game* 


kind  has,  after  all,  a  good  deal  of 
common  sense  in  its  makeup,  particu- 
larly where  its  amusements  are  con- 
cerned. If  it  is  left  to  itself  and  is  not 
compelled  by  a  false  environment  and 
artificial  social  conditions  to  seek  pleas- 
ure in  wrong  directions,  it  will  usually  do 
so  in  ways  that  commend  themselves  to 
the  hygienist  and  moralist.  The  vogue 
which  golf  enjoys  is  an  illustration  there- 
of. It  is  not  given  to  everybody,  or  to 
all  communities  to  taste  the  joys  of  the 
links,  but  where  this  is  possible,  the  zest 
with  which  the  game  is  followed  is  a 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  taste  for 
recreation  which  is  possessed  by  the 
race. 

But  wherein  lies  the  fascination  of  the 
game  and  why  does  it  make  for  vitality — 
in  which  word,  by  the  way,  is  summed  up 
the  elements  of  abounding  health? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  open  air 
game,  and  readers  of  Physical  Culture 
need  not  be  reminded  that  the  publica- 
tion has  always  laid  stress  on  the  fact 
that  an  hour's  sport  or  exercise  out  of 
doors,  is  worth  half  a  dozen  within  walls. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  sense  of  breadth 
and  freedom  about  the  links  that  is 
absent  even  in  the  case  of  an  athletic 
field  or  track,  and  this  too,  has  a  salutary 
effect  upon  the  player.  Any  scene  or  any 
thing  which  suggests  that  one  is  no 
longer  fettered  by  boundaries  or  circum- 


stances, cannot 
fail  to  exercise 
a  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  the 
person  con- 
cerned. It  is 
said  that  in  or- 
der to  make  the 
rounds  of  the 
holes  of  a  link, 
one  has  to  walk 
about  ten  miles, 
this  distance  of 
course ,  including 
the  deviations 
due  to  badly 
driven  balls. 
While  the  play- 
er may  not  al- 
ways be  called 
upon  to  under- 
take a  journey 
of  this  length, 
yet  walking  and  golfing  are  inseparable, 
which  accounts  for  much  of  the  latter's 
healthfulness.  If  a  sport  leads  one  to  un- 
consciously take  a  good  deal  of  fine  exer- 
cise, and  that  too  without  feeling  fatigue 
during  the  effort,  you  may  depend  upon  it 
that  it  is  of  an  ideal  nature  in  an  athletic 
sense.  And  this  golf  does.  If  one  feels 
tired  it  is  only  after  the  game,  and  not 
while  one  takes  part  in  it.  The  sleep 
which  follows,  is  that  which  waits  only  on 
him  who  has  honestly  and  healthfully 
earned  it,  and  such  sleep,  by  the  way,  is  a 
sure  sign  that  the  sleeper  enjoys  a  high 
degree  of  vitality.  Broken  rest  is  due  to 
causes  which  tend  to  lower  one's  vitality. 
Insomnia  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
manifestation  of  a  nervous  condition  pro- 
duced by  a  disturbance  of  one's  mental 
and  physical  poise,  or  in  other  words,  an 
upsetting  of  normal  vitality.  Golf  is  a 
great  game  to  abolish  such  a  condition. 
I  have  known  chronic  sufferers  from  in- 
somnia to  be  restored  to  health  by  a  half 
season's  use  of  the  clubs. 

Professor  Dudley  Woorthmore,  the 
British  authority  on  alcoholism  and 
kindred  maladies,  asserts  that  these,  in 
practically  every  instance,  are  due  to  the 
victim  lacking  vitality,  and  that  he  mis- 
takenly tries  to  obtain  from  stimulants, 
that  of  which  his  vices  or  his  habits  have 
deprived  him.  "In  no  small  proportion 
of  such  cases,"  adds  the  professor,  "The 
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want  of  vitality  has  been  produced  by 
the  patient  not  taking  sufficient  exer- 
cise, especially  in  the  open  air.  In  other 
instances,  improper  or  insufficient  diet 
are  among  the  contributing  causes.  But 
no  matter  how  produced,  there  comes 
into  existence  the  craving  for  the  virility 
which  is  lacking,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  there  is  a  resource  to  the  whiskey 
bottle  or  drugs.  Can  this  condition  be 
remedied?  Assuredly.  Remove  the 
causes  and  there  will  come  a  restoration 
to  normal  health.  In  nearly  every  case 
which  I  have  treated,  I  remedied  defects 
in  the  food  regime,  and  prescribed  exer- 
cise and  lots  of  it  in  the  open.  The 
games  which  I  recommend  in  particular 
are  golf  and  that  Yorkshire  recreation 
known  as  'knurr  and  spell.'  Of  course, 
if  there  were  mental  troubles — I  mean 
worries — to  overcome,  these  too,  had  to 
be  dealt  with  as  far  as  possible.  But  life 
looks  very  different  to  the  man  who  is 
possessed  of  fine  health  to  what  it  does  to 
the  nerve-shattered  individual,  who  is 
broken  by  alcohol  or  misfortune.  I  have 
so  much  faith  in  out-door  games  for 
neurasthenics,  that  I  would  place  them 
on  the  recognized  lists  of  restoratives  if  I 
could.  And  of  all  of  them,  golf  to  my 
mind,  is  the  most  beneficial  to  humanity 
in  the  way  indicated." 

The  golf  enthusiast,  it  goes  without 
saying,  is  a  "braw  laddie"  in  a  physical 
sense.  But  even  if  one  plays  only  occa- 
sionally, he  is  a  better  man  for  so  doing. 
It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why,  if  you 
have  visited  the  links,  in  this  country  or 
say  in  Scotland,  on  a  crisp  September 
morning.  The  dew  is  sparkling  on  the 
grass  blades  of  the  "fair 
green  "or  on  the  whin 
bushes ;  the  far  distances 
have  a  trace  of  morning 
mists  still  hovering 
around  them.  The  turf 
is  spring}^  to  the  foot- 
tread,  and  one's  com- 
panions and  one's  self 
are  imbued  with  the  ex- 
hilarating spirit  of  the 
surroundings  and  the  game.  Before 
the  players  quite  realize  it,  they 
have  covered  some  miles,  breathing 
the  pure  bracing  air,  in  the  meantime, 
and   enjoying   the   exercise   which    golf 


calls  for.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  each  and 
all  of  these  things  do  their  part  in  making 
golf  the  vitality  building  and  wholesome 
sport  which  it  is. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  out  of  any 
athletic  exercise  or  pursuit  it  is  essential 
that  it  shall  have  an  object  or  intention. 
This  is  the  reason  why  athletic  games  in 
which  the  individual  or  the  team  strives 
for  a  given  end,  are  much  more  beneficial 
and  inspiring  than  are  stunts  in  the  gym- 
nasium. It  is  true  that  in  the  latter  case, 
one  may  build  up  muscle  more  rapidly 
than  on  the  track  or  field.  Yet  on  the 
other  hand,  the  gymnasium  does  not 
bring  about  the  all-around  good  that  the 
game  does,  because  in  the  former  case, 
the  muscular  efforts  made  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  apparatus  do  not  induce 


The  late  Tom  Morris,  who  was  one  of  the 
oldest  of  professional  golf  players,  and  who 
would  probably  have  been  on  the  links  now,  if 
he  had  not  met  with  an  accident  a  month  or 
so  ago.  Mr.  Morris  was  ninety  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 
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President  Taft  on  the  links,  accompanied  by  Mrs*  Taft* 


the  stimulus 
and  pleasure  of 
contest.  It 
cannot  be  too 
strongly  re- 
peated that 
athletic  effort 
of  any  kind 
must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  de- 
gree of  mental 
effort  also,  if 
the  best  results 
are  desired.  It 
is  for  this  rea- 
son that  golf 
not  only  in- 
creases the 
strength  and 

health  of  thebody,  but  has  an  effect  for 
good  on  the  mind  as  well,  which  in  turn, 
reacts  upon  the  body. 

As  bearing  on  the  foregoing,  it  should 
be  noted  that  according  to  famous  ex- 
ponents of  the  game,  one  never  ceases  to 
learn  it,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  say- 
ing that  there  it  makes  a  continual  de- 
mand on  one's  mentality.  Only  those 
who  do  not  know  golf  will  venture  to 
dispute  the  proposition.  The  game 
offers  so  many  developments  undreamed 
of  by  the  novice  that,  as  already  stated, 
one  may  play  for  years  and  learn  some- 
thing, on  every  occasion.  The  unex- 
pected situations  which  it  creates  and 
the  unlooked  for  eventualities  that  it 
presents  keep  the  mind  pleasantly  busy, 
and  here  again  we  have  another  reason  of 
its  mental  healthfulness  and  why  it  adds 
to  one's  vitality.  To  properly  "  address  " 
one's  self  to  the  ball,  which  means  that 
the  player  must  place  himself  in  the  re- 
cognized position  to  strike  the  ball,  to 
know  how  and  when,  and  why  to  use  the 
cleek,  the  brassie,  or  the  lofterer;  the 
mashie,  niblick,  driver,  or  putter,  to 
learn  how  to  "slice "  or  "pull ; "  to  make 
due  allowances  for  wind  strength,  to 
avoid  the  perils  of  bunkers  or  hazards  in 
general,  to  know  how  to  "honor"  with 
credit  and  skill.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  things  that  go  to  the  making  of  a 
skillful  player  and  incidentally,  add  to 
his  vitality  while  he  is  learning  them. 

Then  there  is  the  actual  exercise  which 
is  demanded.    To  the  unknowing,  it  may 


seem  an  easy 
matter  to  strike 
a  ball  with  a 
club  especially 
made  for  that 
purpose  As  a 
matter  of  fact, 
the  reverse  is 
the  case.  To 
learn  to  proper- 
ly handle  a 
club,  that  is  to 
say,  to  "grip" 
it,  is  in  itself,  a 
portion  of  golf 
technique, 
which  calls  for 
careful  training 
on  the  part  of 
the  tyro .  Then  again  each  club  is  only  suit- 
ed for  a  given  purpose  and  must  be  used  in  a 
special  way.  To  learn  this  way  and  to 
understand  the  circumstances  which  call 
for  it,  is  a  part  of  the  training  of  the  game 
which  makes  the  latter  so  valuable  from 
a  hygienic  standpoint,  and  which  ac- 
counts in  part  for  its  vitality-building 
influences.  At  present,  what  is  known 
as  the  overlopping  grip,  seems  to  be  the 
favorite  with  professionals  and  advanced 
amateurs.  With  this  grip,  the  fingers  of 
the  right  hand,  are  placed  below  the  left 
on  the  handle  of  the  club.  By  this  means 
the  amount  of  work  and  responsibility  of 
each  hand  is  properly  proportioned;  for 
where  it  is  otherwise,  a  stroke  is  apt  to  go 
wrong.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  that 
the  right  hand  shall  be  the  controlling 
factor  and  sometimes  the  left,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  stroke.  This  is  in- 
stanced as  an  illustrative  fact  of  the 
technical  difficulties  which  surround  golf 
and  make  it  the  game  that  which  it  is. 

In  making  a  stroke  of  almost  any  kind, 
the  amount  of  muscle  effort  that  is  used, 
together  with  the  mental  concentration, 
are  far  more  than  the  outsider  realizes. 
Suppose  that  the  player  is  making  his 
drive  from  the  tee,  which  as  the  reader 
probably  knows,  is  a  tiny  eminence  made 
of  sand.  The  object  of  the  drive  is  to 
send  the  ball  in  the  direction  of  the 
nearest  hole  and  in  order  to  do  this,  the 
player  must  not  only  put  a  good  deal  of 
force  in  the  blow,  but  he  must  also  see  to 
it  that  he  so  hits  the  ball  that  it  flies  in  a 
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straight  line.  In 
order  to  do  this,  the 
club  must  describe 
a  swing  downwards 
and  onwards,  so  as 
to  strike  the  ball 
from  the  tee,  and 
then,  without  ceas- 
ing its  forward  mo- 
tion, continues  on 
and  away  to  the 
left.  I  need  not 
enter  into  the  rea- 
sons why  there 
must  be  no  break 
in  this  motion,  but 
such  there  are,  and 
good  ones  that  at. 
The  point  is,  that 
this    long,   clean, 

slashing  stroke,  with  muscle  and  mind 
behind  it,  constitutes  a  form  of  athletic 
movement  of  the  best  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, assists  in  the  making  of  vitality. 
What  applies  to  the  drive,  applies  al- 
most equally  to  other  strokes,  each  of 
which  calls  for  a  vigorous  movement, 
which  in  a  way,  may  be  likened  to  those 
made  with  the  Indian  clubs  or  dumb- 
bells. You  can  generally  tell  a  devotee 
of  the  links  by  his  deep  chest,  good 
shoulders  and  well 
"set  up"  appear- 
ance, all  of  which 
are  due  to  the  game 
and  the  strength 
and  vitality  which 
it  has  given  him. 
Very  recently,  I 
came  across  a  list 
of  prominent  play- 
ers, and  although 
I  knew  that  a 
number  of  them 
were  beyond  mid- 
dle age,  I  did  not 
realize  so  many  of 
them  had  attained 
the  scriptural  limit 
of  three  score  and 
ten.  When  men  of 
these  years  can 
tramp  the  links  at 
all  seasons  of  the 
year,  doing  their 
eight  or  ten  miles 


The  President  and  his  Caddie. 


President  Taft  just  finishing  a  drive. 


of  strenuous  walk- 
ing, it  is  a  safe  con- 
clusion that  golf  is 
not  only  fascinat- 
ing, but  of  a  salu- 
tary sort  also,  in 
other  words,  that  it 
breeds  vitality.  I 
neednotremindthe 
reader  that  Andrew 
Carnegie  is  one  of 
the  most  enthusi- 
astic exponents  of 
the  game ;  John  D. 
Rockefeller  is  an- 
other, so  is  Richard 
Croker,  and  the 
late  ex-president, 
Grover  Cleveland 
was  a  clever  hand 
with  the  clubs.  Each  of  these  men  are 
or  were,  notable  examples  of  vitality, 
triumphing  over  their  years,  and  in  a 
way,  I  believe  that  they  have  to  thank 
golf  for  the  preservation  of  that  quality 
The  enormous  number  of  golf  clubs 
scattered  throughout  this  and  other 
countries;  the  big  lists  of  members  on 
their  rolls;  the  average  health  of  these 
members,  the  vigor  which  distinguish 
them  and  the  public  popularity  of  the 
game  signifies  far 
more  than  appears 
at  first  sight.  As 
has  been  said,  the 
public  is  apt  to  be 
wise  in  the  select- 
ion of  its  recrea- 
tions, if  left  to  its 
unhampered 
choice.  And  its 
choice  in  this 
connection  is  a  cor- 
rect  one.  As  a 
builder  of  health 
and  the  vitality 
which  that  health 
brings  in  its  wake, 
I  don't  know  of 
any  game  that  can 
approach  it.  Where 
golf  is  the  doctors 
are  not,  and  no 
higher  praise  can  be 
given  to  an  athle- 
tic sport  than  this. 


The  Meat  Diet  in  the  Treatment  of 
Consumption 

THE  CAUSE  OF  CONSUMPTION  AND  THE  EFFECT 
OF  AN  EXCLUSIVE  MEAT  DIET  UPON  THE  DISEASE 

By  Edward  Quincy  Norton 

Many  of  my  readers  may  question  the  policy  of  publishing  the  opinions  contained  in  the 
following  article.  I  have  condemned  the  meat  diet,  and  for  general  use  I  shall  continue  to 
condemn  it.  I  desire  to  reiterate,  however,  that  I  am  simply  searching  for  truth.  My  own 
experimentation,  together  with  that  of  thousands  of  others,  has  demonstrated  beyond  all 
possible  doubt  that  a  non-meat  diet  brings  far  better  results  in  building  strength  and  endurance 
and  in  the  treatment  of  nearly  all  diseases.  However,  from  information  received  recently  I 
have  felt  that  the  elaborate  experiments  carried  on  by  Salisbury  and  his  followers  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  were  at  least  worth  some  attention.  Communications  sent  me  by  the  author 
of  the  contribution  which  follows  have  proved  to  me  that  the  exclusive  meat  diet,  at  least  in  the 
cure  of  consumption,  was  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  and  I  am  presenting  his  views  here- 
with for  the  information  of  my  readers.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  the  results  of  any 
experiments  that  may  be  made  with  a  view  of  proving  whether  or  not  the  statements  con- 
tained herein  are  accurate. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


DISEASE  can  be  treated  success- 
fully only  when  we  know  its 
cause.  To  know  the  cause  of  con- 
sumption— tuberculosis  in  any  or  all  its 
forms — is  to  know  how  to  cure  it.  Next 
to  knowing  the  truth,  is  to  learn  that 
what  we  believe  to  be  true  is  false ;  that 
what  we  believe  to  be  right  is  wrong. 
Further  research  will  then  be  under- 
taken, which  would  otherwise  not  ap- 
pear to  be  necessary. 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  widely 
advertised  German  scientist,  Dr.  Koch, 
"The  immediate  cause  of  consumption 
in  all  cases  is  the  entrance  of  the  specific 
organism"  (tubercle  bacilli).  "Once  in- 
troduced into  the  lungs,  the  bacillus  sets 
up  by  its  growth  the  inflammatory 
changes  constituting  the  disease  phthisis. 
These  consist  mainly  in  the  formation  of 
small,  grayish  nodules,  the  tubercles, 
which  show  a  marked  tendency  to  de- 
generative change,  whereby  cheesy 
masses,  formerly  considered  so  essential, 
result." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Koch  believes 
and  teaches  that  tubercle  is  the  cause  of 
consumption,  and  that  the  changes  in 
the  lungs  are  inflammatory  in  character. 
There  are  two  fatal  errors  in  his  diagno- 
sis. 

First.— Tubercle  bacilli  can  not  be  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  since  they  do  not  ap- 
pear until  the  third  stage  is  reached; 
tubercles  being  a  secondary  product,  as 
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will  be  shown  further  on  in  this  article. 
In  the  generally  acceoted  method  of 
diagnosis,  great  reliance  is  placed  upon 
the  physical  examinations  through  aus- 
cultation and  the  sounds  heard  in  the 
thorax,  made  more  audible  by  the  use  of 
the  stethoscope.  Where  tubercles  have 
formed,  it  has  been  observed  that  there  is 
a  dullness  of  sound,  or  lack  of  resonance. 
When  however,  this  condition  has  been 
reached  by  the  patient,,  the  third  stage 
of  the  disease  has  already  set  in,  and  the 
fight  for  life  is  an  uphill  battle.  The  use 
of  the  microscope  in  diagnosing  this  dis- 
ease, through  an  examination  of  the 
blood,  and  detecting  the  pre-tubercular 
stages,  will  appeal  to  those  who  demand 
scientific  investigation  and  accuracy. 

Second. — Tubercle  is  not  of  an  inflam- 
matory character,  but  one  of  paralysis 
and  decay.  This  also  will  be  more  fully 
referred  to  in  this  article. 

It  is  now  quite  generally  taught  and 
believed  by  doctors,  that  consumption 
(tuberculosis),  is  contagious.  It  is  also 
generally  believed  by  medical  men  that 
consumption  is  caused  by  the  inhalation 
of  dried  sputum,  which  has  been  thrown 
off  by  a  person  having  the  disease. 
Both  of  these  suppositions  will  be  shown 
to  be  incorrect,  when  a  microscopical 
examination  of  the  blood,  and  a  chemical 
examination  of  the  urine,  is  made.  It  is 
also  within  the  knowledge  of  most  people 
that  consumptive  cases  have  been  nursed 
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rough  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  by  re- 
tives  or  friends,  without  the  latter  con- 
racting  the  disease. 
If  consumption  were  induced  by  the 
halation  of  dried  sputum,  it  is  certain 
hat  those  persons  who  make  a  living  by 
>rushing  shoes  and  boots,  would  be  most 
enerally  affected,  since  boots  and  shoes 
ome  most  in  contact  with  dried  sputum, 
n  walking  the  streets  and  public  places, 
nstead,  however,  of  boot-blacks  being 
nore  generally  affected  by  consumption, 
han  are  persons  engaged  in  callings  any- 
ray  similar,  they  are  more  than  ordi- 
larily  free  from  the  disease.  More  im- 
portant than  this  demonstration  is  the 
act  disclosed  by  the  microscope,  that  the 
ermentative  growth  (Mycoderma) ,  is 
/oid  of  all  life,  when  thrown  off  in  the 
putum,  and  therefore  incapable  of  gen- 
rating  in  another  person,  the  disease  of 
^rhich  it  is  itself  a  product  and  not  a 
■cause. 

Nor  is  this  all  to  consider.  It  is  a  most 
significant  fact  that  no  physician,  scient- 
ist, specialist,  or  bacteriologist  of  acknowl- 
eged  standing  in  the  scientific  or  medical 
world,  has  ever  claimed  to  have  traced  a 
case  of  consumption  back  to  the  inhala- 
tion of  dried  sputum,  or  observed  a  case 
from  the  time  of  such  inhalation,  through 
to  a  well-developed  case  of  consumption. 
One  of  the  most  expert  microscopists  in 
this  country,  has  for  over  thirty  years 
worked  over  and  with  sputum  of  con- 
sumptives, in  all  conditions,  and  has 
never  felt  the  slightest  ill  effects  there- 
from. Nor  has  the  disease  noticeably  in- 
creased among  doctors  and  nurses,  who 
are  at  all  times  exposed  to  the  inhala- 
tions. 

The  truth  is,  the  whole  sputum  theory 
is  based  upon  mere  conjecture,  with  not 
one  scientific  demonstration  to  support 
it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  con- 
tagion theory. 

The  writer  hereof  makes  no  pretension 
to  being  an  authority  upon  medical  sub- 
jects in  general,  nor  upon  consumption 
in  particular.  His  authority  is  a  physi- 
cian who  devoted  many  years  to  the 
study  of  this  and  kindred  diseases,  and 
under  whose  treatment  the  writer  was 
restored  to  health,  over  thirty  years  ago, 
after  reaching  the  last  stage  of  consump- 
tion.   Following  this  recovery  he  had  for 


five  years  many  of  this  doctor's  patients 
in  his  home,  at  his  table  and  under  his 
immediate  care  and  observation,  all  of 
which  experience  increased  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  doctor's  scientific  attain- 
ments, and  the  uniformity  of  his  success 
in  restoring  to  health  those  who  fol- 
lowed his  directions.  Since  the  doctor 
has  been  dead  a  number  of  years  and 
everyone  is  free  to  employ  his  methods 
and  systems,  there  can  be  no  charge 
made  that  in  thus  publishing  these  facts, 
he  will  be  benefitted  by  this  or  any  other 
advertising  his  work  may  receive,  now, 
or  later.  The  sole  object  of  the  writer  is 
to  give  to  those  who  may  be,  as  he  him- 
self once  was,  a  consumptive  without 
strength  or  hope,  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience, in  gratitude  to  the  man  who 
restored  him  to  health,  and  to  the  system 
or  method  by  which  it  was  done.  With 
these  comments,  the  reader's  attention  is 
called  to  the  following  statements,  some 
of  which  are  compiled  from  the  late  Dr. 
J.  H.  Salisbury's  book,  "The  Relation  of 
Alimentation  and  Disease." 

Dr.  Salisbury  began  the  study  of  germ 
disease  in  1849,  having  been  for  some 
years  engaged  in  the  exact  sciences  of 
chemistry,  botany,  geology,  zoology  and 
mineralogy.  In  1846  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  chemical  labora- 
tory, of  the  New  York  State  Geological 
Survey  and  in  1849  became  Principal  of 
the  Laboratory.  Being  a  graduate  of 
the  Albany  Medical  College,  he  began 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  1850,  and  was 
immediately  struck  with  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  entire  want  of  medical 
knowledge  as  to  the  cause  of  disease. 
From  this  time  onward,  his  attention 
was  largely  directed  to  the  discovery  of 
the  cause  of  disease.  His  varied  experi- 
ence while  in  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
his  study  of  the  germination  and  growth 
of  cryptogamic  and  fungoid  plants,  led 
him  to  the  discovery  of  consumption. 
Of  this  he  says:  "Consumption  is  of  this 
character — one  that  is  produced  by  cer- 
tain and  too  exclusive  feeding  upon  the 
various  preparations  of  grains,  vegetables 
sweets  and  fruits,  and  the  products  de- 
veloped by  their  fermentation.  When 
fed  too  exclusively  upon  these  ferment- 
able foods,  the  over-taxed  stomach  and 
bowels  are  unable  to  digest  them;   alco- 
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holic  and  acetic  fermentation  set  in,  and 
the  digestive  apparatus  is  soon  clogged 
with  yeast  vegetations  and  the  enervat- 
ing and  poisonous  products  developed  by 
their  growth." 

The  first  stage  of  the  disease  is  divided 
by  Salisbury  into  three  well  marked 
periods,  which  are  fully  described  in  his 
published  works,  the  first  stage  being 
confined  exclusively  to  the  digestive 
organs.  "The  disease  is  confined  to  the 
bowels  till  the  mucous  surfaces  become 
so  paralyzed,  under  the  influence  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  (constantly  present) ,  that 
the  cells  lose  their  normal  selective  power 
when  the  minute  plants  belonging  to  the 
genus  mycoderma  begin  to  be  'gobbled' 
up  with  the  vinegar  and  carbonic  acid 
gas,  all  of  which  now  have  a  free  and 
quite  unobstructed  pathway  into  the 
blood  stream.  The  passage  of  these  pro- 
ducts into  the  blood  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  stage  of  consumption." 

"The  first  and  second  stages  can  not 
be  readily  determined  by  the  usual 
physical  signs,  but  are  readily  indicated 
by  a  microscopical  examination  of  the 
blood."  "As  the  second  stage  advances, 
the  yeast  masses  (mycoderma),  are  by 
degrees  larger  and  more  numerous,  till 
the  second  stage  is  terminated  by  the 
blocking  up  of  the  capillary  vessels  and 
follicles  with  the  enlarging  yeast  masses, 
or  the  stage  of  tubercular  depositions." 

"Tubercle  is  a  secondary  product,  and 
has  its  origin  in  accumulations  of  yeast 
spores  in  localities  and  under  conditions 
where  they  cannot  escape.  In  such  cases 
they  form  a  heterologous  deposit,  around 
which,  as  a  nucleus,  other  morphological 
elements  and  multiplying  yeast  spores 
accumulate.  It  is  produced  in  the  capil- 
lary vessels  by  aggregations,  masses,  col- 
lects, or  emboli  of  yeast  spores,  (myco- 
derma), which  become  so  large  as  to 
block  up  these  vessels,  forming  a  nu- 
cleus around  which  accumulate  sticky, 
colorless  corpuscles,  fibrine  filaments 
and  more  yeast  spores;  in  the  follicles 
and  air  cells  of  the  lungs  it  is  induced  by 
aggregations  of  yeast  spores,  (myco- 
derma), and  connective  tissue  cells  and 
fibres." 

"The  third  stage  is  terminated  by  the 
ushering  in  of  the  fourth  stage,  which  is 
one  of  interstitial  death  and  decay.    The 


breaking  down  is  now  going  on  faster) 
than  the  building  up  of  the  system,  and 
unless  this  process  can  be  checked  by 
such  feeding  as  can  be  assimilated,  and 
make  blood  faster  than  it  is  being  wasted, 
the  patient  will  soon  die." 

In  the  Salisbury  method  of  diagnosis, 
the  greatest  reliance  is  placed  on  the  use 
of  the  microscope.  This  is  not  only  in- 
dispensable in  the  study  of  advanced 
cases,  but  by  its  use,  the  pre -tubercular 
stages  can  be  detected,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  disease  can  be  readily  over- 
come, if  properly  handled.  One  feature 
of  its  use  is  that  the  certainty  and  ac- 
curacy with  which  the  physician  can 
diagnose  the  disease,  gives  to  the  patient 
that  confidence  which  of  itself  has  such 
an  influence  in  overcoming  the  disease. 
Under  the  slide  of  the  microscope,  a  drop 
of  the  patient's  blood  is  placed  from  day 
to  day  and  its  condition  or  appearance 
registers  the  progress  of  the  disease.  In 
addition  to  this,  any  infraction  of  the 
rules  or  direction  of  the  physician,  by  the 
patient,  can  be  detected  by  the  physi- 
cian, since  the  eating  of  even  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  food,  other  than  that  pre- 
scribed for  the  treatment  will  be  indi- 
cated within  a  few  hours,  by  an  in- 
creased fermentative  condition  of  the 
blood  and  urine.  In  carrying  out  this 
method  of  treatment,  close  watch  is 
kept  over  the  kidneys,  through  a 
chemical  analysis  of  the  urine  (taking  as 
a  sample,  that  first  passed  in  the  morn- 
ing), and  noting  its  specific  gravity, 
which  should  stand  from  1.015  to  1.020, 
the  patient  passing  from  three  pints  to 
two  quarts  in  twenty-four  hours.  When 
the  condition  of  the  system  has  been  so 
far  improved  that  the  urine  will  stand 
constantly  at  a  specific  gravity  of  1.020, 
and  flow  at  the  above  rate  daily,  the  diet 
may  safely  be  extended .  to  take  in 
broiled  oysters,  or  raw,  with  lemon  juice, 
broiled  fish,  free  from  fat,  and  an  oc- 
casional soft  boiled  egg  at  breakfast. 
Any  deviation,  however  slight,  from  the 
correct  standard  of  the  blood  and  urine, 
should  be  at  once  noted,  and  a  return 
made  to  the  plain  beef  and  hot  water 
diet,  until  normal  conditions  again  pre- 
vail. 

The  drinking  of  hot  water,  beginning 
with  a  cupful  and  increasing  the  quantity 
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to  not  less  than  one  pint,  drank  as  hot  as 
it  can  be  comfortably  taken,  about  an 
hour,  (not  less  than  half  an  hour) ,  before 
each  meal  and  before  retiring  for  the 
night,  will  flush  the  stomach,  bowels  and 
kidneys,  at  the  same  time  aiding  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels  and 
smaller  intestines. 

The  patient  should  begin  the  treat- 
ment with  the  taking  of  the  hot  water, 
and  in  most  cases  should  refrain  from 
eating  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours,  then  take  not  over  two  or  three 
ounces  of  the  beef  at  a  meal,  for  the  first 
few  days,  when  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  urine  should  stand  at  or  very  near 
1.015  and  be  kept  between  that  figure 
and  1.020,  the  latter  being  nearest  nor- 
mal. With  some  patients,  the  impres- 
sion prevails  that  hot  water  nauseates 
the  drinker.  This  is  not  true,  though 
warm  water  will  do  so,  and  is  effectively 
used  for  that  purpose  in  many  cases,  but 
to  overcome  any  objections  on  the  part 
of  the  patient,  a  pinch  of  common  salt, 
put  in  the  water,  will  render  it  palatable 
and  in  some  extreme  cases  where  there  is 
great  sensitiveness  of  the  stomach,  if  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  pea  bean  is 
added,  together  with  a  dash  of  black 
pepper,  the  hot  water  will  have  an  agree- 
able flavor  and  relish. 

In  all  cases  where  food  does  not 
readily  digest  and  become  assimilated,  it 
lies  in  the  stomach,  ferments  and  pro- 
duces carbonic  acid  gas  and  alcohol.  The 
former  rises  to  tickle  the  throat,  causing 
that  hacking  cough,  so  wearing  to  the 
patient.  This  gas  soon  paralyzes  the 
vocal  chords,  causing  loss  of  the  voice, 
and  in  continued  cases,  the  heart  is  sur- 
rounded with  gas,  and  so  completely 
paralyzed  as  to  stop  the  action  of  that 
organ,  when  one  dies  with  what  is  often 
called  acute  indigestion.  As  the  food 
continues  to  ferment,  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  increases  and  passing  into  the 
blood  stream,  soon  affects  the  action  of 
the  brain,  causing  local  disturbances 
and  partial  intoxication.  For  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  acetic  and  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation products,  there  is  nothing  so 
effective  as  hot  water  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  one's  drinking  it  too  freely. 

It  can  not  be  too  often  impressed  upon 
the  mind  of  the  patient  that  consump- 


tion (tuberculosis) ,  is  caused  by  fermen- 
tation of  food  in  the  stomach,  and  that 
the  cure  consists  in  excluding  those 
foods  which  ferment,  and  confining  the 
diet  to  the  most  nutritious  as  well  as 
most  easily  assimilated  food,  beef  being 
the  best,  and  in  the  form  of  broiled 
round  steak,  from  the  third  to  the  sixth 
cut  preferred,  as  being  the  most  nutritious 
and  having  the  least  waste,  in  the  form 
of  fat,  bone,  or  any  undesirable  tissues. 
The  best  preparation  for  broiling  is 
as  follows:  Remove  the  round  bone,  to- 
gether with  the  outer  rind  of  tissue  and 
fat,  also  the  tough  fibres  running  through 
the  beef,  then  cut  into  pieces  small 
enough  to  go  into  a  meat  grinder  and  re- 
duce the  whole  to  a  pulp.  If  one  has  no 
meat  grinder,  then  the  beef  can  be 
chopped  in  a  tray,  but  care  must  be  used 
that  there  be  no  stringy  fibres  left  in  the 
pulp.  Shape  the  beef  into  compactness, 
not  over  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  using  the  edge  of  the  knife,  to 
avoid  pressing  the  beef  into  a  livery, 
soggy  mass.  When  ready  to  broil,  slide 
from  the  plate,  onto  a  close  meshed  wire 
broiler,  and  cook  over  live  coals  or  bright 
blaze,  until  done  through — the  redness  of 
the  meat  gone — when  it  should  be  served 
hot,  with  salt  and  butter  to  taste,  a  dash 
of  Worcestershire  or  Halford  Sauce 
added  if  desired.  Mustard,  horse  radish 
or  lemon  juice  may  also  be  used  occas- 
sionally  to  give  variety  to  the  flavors. 
Salt  after  cooking,  as  salt  applied  before 
cooking,  hardens  the  beef.  Use  no 
sauce  having  vegetable  base,  or  made 
with  vegetables  or  vinegar,  these  latter 
tending  directly  to  increase  the  fermen- 
tation in  the  stomach.  Never  fry  the 
beef.  If  it  is  not  convenient  for  one  to 
broil  the  beef  over  coals,  or  a  bright 
blaze,  then  a  spider  or  frying  pan  may  be 
used,  if  it  is  allowed  to  get  very  hot  be- 
fore sliding  the  beef  into  it  from  the 
plate.  When  ready  to  turn,  put  the  plate 
over  the  beef  and  turn  all  over  and  slide 
the  beef  again  into  the  spider,  uncooked 
side  down  and  finish  cooking.  A  well 
balanced  meal  would  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing proportion:  Seven  mouthfuls  of 
beef  to  one  of  toasted  bread  or  boiled 
rice,  whole- wheat  bread  being  preferred 
to  white  flour,  which  has  been  deprived 
of  some  of  its  most  desirable  qualities. 
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After  a  few  weeks  of  this  exclusive 
diet,  the  patient  should  show  marked  in- 
dications of  improvement,  in  kidney, 
stomach  and  bowel  action,  when  a  small 
portion  of  the  white  meat  of  poultry 
or  wild  game  may  be  allowed,  or  two  or 
three  raw  oysters,  with  lemon  juice,  salt 
and  pepper,  but  never  vinegar,  on  or  in 
any  food,  because  of  its  fermentative 
character,  due  to  what  is  known  as  the 
"mother"  of  vinegar  (mycoderma). 

The  best  results  will  be  secured,  if  the 
patient  keeps  close  to  the  beef  diet,  as 
directed.  This  is- not  always  easy  to  do, 
especially  if  one  eats  at  the  table'  where 
others  are  partaking  of  tempting  food, 
and  with  most  patients  it  is  best  to  have 
them  eat  alone,  or  with  those  who  are 
following  the  same  diet. 

The  fact  that  the  beef  is  chopped  fine, 
should  not  lead  one  to  swallow  any  of  it, 
without  thorough  mastication.  Should 
there  be  the  least  distress  felt  in  the 
stomach,  after  eating,  it  should  be  taken 
as  an  indication  that  the  food  was  not 
sufficiently  masticated,  or  too  much  has 
been  eaten. 

For  drink  at  meals,  one  may  take  a 
small  cup  of  coffee,  or  tea,  without  sugar 
or  milk,  though  hot  water  is  best.  But 
whatever  drink  is  taken,  it  should  not  be 
permitted  to  interfere  with  thorough 
mastication  of  the  food. 

It  is  the  writer's  experience  that  a  cup 
of  good  coffee  taken  at  the  end  of  the 
meal,  aids  in  digesting  the  food,  and  is  a 
most  agreeable  stimulant,  while  having 
fewer  bad  after-effects,  than  any  form  of 
alcohol.  Under  no  circumstance  should 
milk  be  taken  with  beef,  since  the  latter 
is  too  hearty  a  food,  and  only  after  the 
patient  has  well  advanced  in  improve- 
ment, should  milk  be  given,  and  even 
then  its  use  should  be  discontinued,  if 
the  color  of  the  urine  is  heightened  there- 
by. The  best  results  are  had  from  milk 
if  it  is  taken  warm  from  the  cow,  with  the 
animal  heat  still  in  it.  It  should  never  be 
drank,  but  taken  by  the  spoonful,  each 
one  chewed  and  mixed  with  the  saliva,  as 
though  it  were  beef  or  other  solid  food. 
The  writer  hereof  is  fully  aware  of  the 
value  of  milk  as  a  food,  and  of  its  use  in 
the  successful  treatment  of  many  cases  of 
consumption,  but  is  quite  sure  that  the 
improvement  in  such  cases  was  due  more 


to  the  exclusion  of  the  fermentative 
foods,  such  as  fruit,  vegetables  and 
sweets,  than  to  the  use  of  the  milk,  since 
milk  alone  will  not  make  abnormal  blood 
and  urine  normal,  nor  will  it  produce 
connective  tissue  as  rapidly  or  as  surely, 
as  will  beef,  and  connective  tissue  is  most 
impaired  in  consumptive  cases  and  there- 
fore its  rapid  and  thorough  up-building 
is  most  needed.  Without  it  in  sufficient 
quantities,  hemorrhagic  conditions  are 
certain  to  prevail. 

A  daily  hot  water  sponge  bath  should 
be  taken  on  retiring  for  the  night,  fol- 
lowed by  a  brisk  rubbing  with  cool  water, 
but  not  so  cool  as  to  produce  a  shock.  A 
tablespoonful  of  ammonia  in  one  quart  of 
hot  water,  or  a  teaspoonful  of  common 
salt,  is  sufficient  for  the  daily  bath, 
though  more  water  with  an  addition  of 
soap,  should  be  used  once  or  twice  a 
week,  at  least.  In  extreme  cases  the  hot 
water  bath  should  be  followed  by  a  rub- 
bing down  with  brandy  or  alcohol,  to  pre- 
vent taking  cold,  and  often  an  olive  oil 
rubbing  will  not  only  soften  the  skin,  but 
aid  in  nourishing  the  patient.  As  soon 
as  one  can  stand  it,  a  cold  water  sponge 
bath  should  be  taken  each  morning  fol- 
lowed by  a  brisk  rubbing  down,  and  it 
will  be  best  if  the  patient  does  the  rub- 
bing, in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the 
exercise. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  understood 
that  this  beef  and  hot  water  diet  method, 
is  not  an  experiment.  It  has  been  used 
for  years,  and  in  many  cases,  demon- 
strated to  be  effective,  in  all  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  the  writer  hereof  begs  that 
no  one  will  take  it  up  with  the  idea  of 
"trying  it."  Do  not  start  in  with  it 
unless  determined  to  carry  it  through  to 
success.  Not  every  patient  can  be  saved, 
whatever  may  be  done  for  them.  There 
comes  a  time  and  condition  beyond  which 
no  one  can  go  and  recover.  If  the  dis- 
ease has  progressed  to  the  point  where 
there  has  been  an  organic  lesion,  or  abso- 
lute breaking  down  of  some  vital  organ 
or  function,  then  nothing  can  restore 
health,  but  no  patient  should  lose  hope, 
and  if  any  known  system  or  method  can 
remove,  or  aid  in  removing  the  cause  of 
consumption,  and  in  restoring  the  bodily 
organs,  to  their  normal  activity,  this  beef 
and  hot  water  diet  will  do  it.     For  the 
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first  two  or  three  weeks  there  will  be  a 
loss  in  weight  and  apparently  loss  of 
strength,  the  latter  due  to  the  elimination 
of  the  alcoholic  stimulation  which  has 
come  from  the  presence  of  the  excessive 
alcohol  in  the  system.  As  the  ferment- 
ing foods  are  discontinued  and  the  hot 
water  washes  out  of  the  system  the  ex- 
cessive alcoholic  products,  the  urine  will 
approach  nearer  to  the  normal  standard, 
the  cough  and  expectoration  will  gradu- 
ally and  rapidly  disappear,  the  muscular 
contractions  and  cramps,  together  with 
other  pains,  will  subside,  the  paralytic 
effects  will  disappear,  fever  and  sweats 
will  abate,  warmth  in  the  extremities 
will  predominate,  weight  will  increase, 
undisturbed  and  refreshing  sleep  will 
supersede  the  nights  of  coughing  and 
wakefulness,  and  hope  and  health  will 
come  to  those  who  are  faithful  in  follow- 
ing the  prescribed  diet. 

In  summing  up,  it  should  be  impressed 
upon  the  patient,  that  good  (suitable), 
food,  pure  air  and  water,  together  with 
exercise,  are  the  only  elements  of  health 
and  strength,  and  their  proper  assimi- 
lation is  the  only  remedial  process.  That 
in  prescribing  a  beef  diet  for  the  con- 


sumptive, it  is  restoring  the  balanced  re- 
lations of  the  system  of  one  who  has 
been  living  too  exclusively  upon  fermen- 
tative food  products. 

The  patient  should  also  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  consumption  is  neither 
contagious  nor  hereditary,  though  one's 
conditions  or  surroundings  may  be 
hereditary  if  they  continue  them,  by 
living  as  have  their  parents. 

In  this  article,  the  writer  has  made 
no  reference  to  medication.  So-called 
"tonics"  and  stimulants  are  delusive,  in 
the  main.  Only  those  things  which  can 
be  used  in  the  up-building  of  the  system, 
should  be  taken  into  the  system.  Aside 
from  accidents,  there  will  be  little  to 
harm  any  patient,  excepting  those  things 
he  takes  into  his  mouth.  It  has  been  for 
many  years  the  custom  among  physi- 
cians to  give  a  tonic,  "to  build  up  the 
strength"  of  the  patient.  It  should  be 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  sick  that 
nothing  but  food  that  can  be  assimi- 
lated— made  available — can  build  up 
strength,  air  and  water  having  dis- 
tinctive food  value,  and  that  food  is 
curative  as  well  as  causative  of  dis- 
ease. 


The  baseball  team  of  the  Physical  Culture  Training  School.     A  hardy  lot  of  finely  developed 
youths.     Some  of  the  players  are  former  invalids. 


Improving  and  Beautifying  the  Complexion 

HOW  THE  COLOR  AND  TEXTURE  OF  THE  SKIN 
MAY     BE       INFLUENCED     ADVANTAGEOUSLY 

By  Bcrnarr  Macfadden 


BEAUTY  is  almost  universally  re- 
garded as  superficial  in  character. 
Some  would  say  that  it  exists  on 
the  surface  only.  Beautiful  features  are 
often  said  to  mask  an  inferior  character 
and  an  unclean  soul.  Though  such  a 
statement  may  in  some  instances  be 
truthful,  as  a  rule  it  will  not  be  borne  out 
by  the  facts.  There  are  some  women  to 
whom  the  world  seems  hard  and  cold  and 
pitiless.  They  often  start  out  ingenuous, 
affectionate  and  trustful.  They  are  im- 
posed upon  at  every  turn,  and  eventually 
they  become  hard,  callous  and  cynical. 
Of  course,  it  takes  some  time  for  sudden 
changes  of  this  kind  in  one's  character  to 
stamp  their  indelible  mark  upon  the 
features,  but  a  woman  with  such  char- 
acteristics cannot  long  possess  beautiful 
features. 

Now  you  must  remember  that  the 
complexion  is  not  superficial.  The  color 
of  your  skin  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  you 
as  the  innermost  tissues  of  the  body,  and 
a  fallacy  that  should  be  definitely 
branded  is  the  idea  that  a  lotion  or  a 
preparation  of  some  character  will  be 
able  to  rid  the  skin  of  a  muddy  color  or 
of  blotches  and  pimples  that  mar  its 
texture.  To  be  sure  the  rubbing  and 
massage  that  is  advised  in  connection 
with  these  lotions  are  valuable.  To  a 
certain  extent,  they  tend  to  accelerate 
the  circulation  to  the  tissues  of  the  skin. 
They  bring  more  blood  to  the  part  so 
treated,  and  naturally  assist  in  remedy- 
ing any  defects  that  may  exist,  but  it  is 
not  the  material  employed  that  accom- 
plishes the  result,  it  is  the  rubbing,  and 
the  friction  that  is  so  frequently  advised 
in  connection  with  these  remedies. 

To  perfect  the  complexion  one  must 
first  of  all  find  out  the  cause  of  the  de- 
fects that  one  desires  to  eliminate.  If 
you  have  boils  or  pimples,  these  defects 
have  been  brought  there  by  the  blood; 
they  have  been  created  by  certain  condi- 
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tions  with  which  you  come  in  contact ; 
they  are  not  local  or  superficial;  they 
come  from  the  inside — prior  to  appearing 
on  the  surface,  they  have  been  a  con- 
stituent of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Many  ask  why  these  defects  appear  so 
frequently  on  the  face  while  they  are  not 
found  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  This 
is  very  easily  explained.  The  pores  of 
the  face  come  in  contact  with  the  air  and 
through  frequent  washing  are  in  a  more 
healthy  condition  than  the  pores  of  the 
skin  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Under 
such  circumstances,  therefore,  the  im- 
purities contained  in  the  blood  find  an 
outlet  more  readily  here  than  in  any 
other  part.  You  must  realize  that  these 
defects  are  not  wThat  they  seem  to  be; 
they  are  external  manifestations  of  an 
internal  condition,  and  it  is  your  duty  to 
at  once  make  some  change  in  your  diet 
and  general  habits  of  life  with  a  view  of 
relieving  the  circulation  of  the  blood  of 
the  impurities  that  have  manifested 
themselves.  If  your  skin  is  of  a  muddy 
color  and  there  are  no  blotches  or  pim- 
ples, it  simply  indicates  that  you  need 
more  rich  red  blood,  you  need  more  of 
the  elements  needed  to  give  the  skin  that 
pink,  healthy  appearance  that  is  so 
much  admired  by  everyone. 

There  are  two  methods  of  treating 
the  complexion  with  a  view  of  improving 
its  character.  One  method  might  be 
termed  local  treatment,  the  other  con- 
stitutional treatment.  The  local  treat- 
ment includes  friction,  massage  and 
various  means  that  might  be  adopted  to 
accelerate  the  circulation  to  the  effected 
parts  with  a  view  of  remedying  the  de- 
fects. The  constitutional  treatment  de- 
mands the  use  of  the  various  methods 
that  can  be  used  with  a  view  of  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  blood,  so  that  this 
vitality-building  fluid  will  not  only  cease 
its  efforts  to  eliminate  impurities  from 
the  face,  but  will  at  the  same  time  assist 
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in  carrying  away  the  various  indications 
of  impure  blood  that  may  have  been 
deposited  there  already. 

First  of  all,  let  us  turn  our  attention 
to  the  local  means  of  remedying  these 
various  defects.  Take  an  ordinary  pim- 
ple, for  instance.  The  method  usually 
followed  in  eliminating  an  eruption  of 
this  nature  is  to  squeeze  the  tissue  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  force  out  the  matter 
that  usually  accumulates  within  it. 
This  in  many  cases  will  remove  the  de- 
fect, though  a  large  red  spot  often  re- 
sults, and  in  some  cases  the  pores  of  the 
skin  about  the  affected  part  are  thus 
permanently  enlarged.  Blackheads  are 
frequently  removed  in  a  similar  manner, 
that  is,  the  tissues  are  squeezed  to  force 
out  the  matter  or  pus  which  usually 
forms  the  blackhead.  This  also,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  results  in  permanently 
enlarging  the  affected  pores  of  the  skin. 

Now  the  best  way  to  removing  pimples 
and  blackheads  is  with  dry  friction.  To 
treat  the  face  in  this  manner,  secure  an 
ordinary  complexion  brush  and  brush  the 
skin  of  the  affected  part  up  and  down, 
back  and  forth,  from  side  to  side,  and 
diagonally,  continuing  the  process  until 
the  skin  is  very  red  from  the  acceleration 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  brought  to 
the  surface  by  the  friction.  Even  if  this 
treatment  does  not  immediately  elimi- 
nate all  blackheads  or  pimples,  if  con- 
tinued two  or  three  days  you  can  rest 
assured  that  the  eruptions  will  disappear. 
This  friction  incurs  no  bad  after-effects. 
The  skin  is  cleansed  and  improved  by  the 
treatment. 

If  one  has  a  large  number  of  black- 
heads or  pimples  it  is  sometimes  a  good 
plan  to  steam  the  face.  This,  of  course, 
softens  it  and  enables  one  more  easily  to 
remedy  the  disfigurements  referred  to. 
It  is  usually  a  good  plan  to  first  of  all 
give  the  face  a  dry  friction  bath  with  a 
complexion  brush,  or  a  rough  towel,  then 
to  give  the  face  a  steam  bath,  which 
should  be  followed  by  massage,  kneading' 
all  parts  of  the  face  slightly,  but  giving 
special  attention  to  the  affected  parts. 
After  or  during  the  massage  a. good  grade 
of  cold  cream  could  be  used,  or  what  is 
better  still  olive  oil  with  the  greenish 
color  removed.  All  this  tends  to  accele- 
rate the  circulation  to  the  affected  parts, 


very  thoroughly  cleanses  the  pores, 
softens  the  tissues,  and  is  inclined  to 
quickly  and  radically  remedy  disfigure- 
ments of  the  skin. 

You  must  remember,  however,  that 
this  will  not  cleanse  the  blood  of  impuri- 
ties that  are  being  eliminated  in  this  part 
of  the  body.  Regardless  of  the  good 
care  the  cuticle  of  the  face  may  receive, 
if  you  do  not  give  some  attention  to  diet 
or  to  those  means  essential  to  secure  a 
free  supply  of  pure  blood,  you  have  no 
right  to  expect  the  continued  possession 
of  a  healthful  commplexion. 

In  numerous  instances  the  complexion 
is  injured  by  the  use  of  cheap  soap. 
Soap  that  is  strong  in  alkali,  no  matter 
how  agreeably  perfumed  it  may  be,  is  ex- 
ceedingly harmful  to  the  complexion.  It 
destroys  the  natural  oil  of  the  tissues, 
gives  the  skin  a  dry,  harsh  lifeless  ap- 
pearance, and  in  every  respect  is  des- 
tructive to  the  complexion.  If  you  use 
any  soap  at  all  on  the  face,  it  is  well  to 
secure  a  brand  that  is  made  from  olive 
oil,  or  other  vegetable  oil.  You  should 
also  remember  that  it  should  not  contain 
too  much  alkali.  A  soap  that  lathers  too 
freely  as  a  rule  contains  much  alkali. 
The  imported  Castile  soap  is  usually 
made  from  olive  oil,  and  though  it  does 
not  lather  very  freely,  it  is  the  most 
satisfactory  sort  of  soap  to  use  for  wash- 
ing the  face. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that 
it  is  really  better  to  avoid  the  use  of  soap 
on  the  face  altogether,  if  one  is  especially 
desirous  of  attaining  a  superior  and 
richly  tinted  complexion.  Many  may 
consider  such  advice  unusual,  and  may 
wonder  how  the  face  is  to  be  kept 
cleansed  of  dirt  if  the  use  of  soap  is 
entirely  dispensed  with.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  solve  this  problem,  as  a  good 
grade  of  cold  cream,  or  olive  oil  with  the 
coloring  removed,  can  be  used  instead  of 
soap.  There  may  be  an  occasional  ex- 
ception when  dirt  cannot  be  removed  in 
this  manner,  but  the  exceptions  are  rare. 
In  fact,  after  giving  the  face  an  ordinary 
soap  and  water  bath,  one  can  rub  in  a 
quantity  of  olive  oil  or  cold  cream,  and 
by  freely  using  a  soft  towel  or  a  chamois 
skin,  can  remove  considerable  additional 
dirt  from  the  face. 

If  the  face  is  washed  once  each  day 
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with  either  of  the  materials  suggested, 
and  afterwards  very  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly wiped  with  a  soft  towel  or  a 
chamois  skin,  you  can  rest  assured  that 
the  skin  will  be  thoroughly  cleaned. 
This  process  too,  has  the  advantage  of 
keeping  the  skin  soft  and  velvety  to  the 
touch,  and  not  harsh  and  dry  and  lifeless 
in  appearance,  as  is  often  the  case  when 
one  is  in  the  habit  of  using  ordinary 
soaps.  By  giving  the  face  a  daily  dry 
friction  bath,  and  by  cleansing  it  in  the 
manner  mentioned  above,  one  can  retain 
the  complexion  of  youth  to  advanced 
life,  provided  proper  attention  is  given 
to  those  rules  of  life  necessary  to  provide 
a  proper  quality  of  life-giving  blood. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  injury  that  results  to  the  com- 
plexion from  the  excessive  use  of  powder. 
Powder  fills  up  the  pores  and  clogs  their 
activity  just  the  same  as  any  other  for- 
eign substance.  In  other  words  powder 
is  nothing  more  than  white  dirt.  The 
fact  that  it  is  white  does  not  make  it  any 
the  less  harmful.  One  would  not  think 
for  a  moment  of  brushing  a  dust  made 
from  soot  or  coal  on  the  skin,  and  yet  the 
powder  ordinarily  used  is  just  as  harmful 
to  the  skin  and  is  just  as  dirty  as  either 
soot  or  coal.  It  is  just  as  liable  to  fill  up 
the  pores  and  interfere  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  impurities  as  would  the  blacker 
material. 

It  should  be  equally  unnecessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  harm  that  results 
from  the  use  of  rouge  and  other  paints  at 
times  used  to  give  color  to  the  lips  and  a 
healthful  tint  to  the  cheeks.  No  one  is 
deceived  by  efforts  of  this  kind  to  imitate 
Nature's  sublime  handiwork.  The  beau- 
tiful pinkish  tint  that  usually  accom- 
panies youth  and  health  cannot  be 
imitated.  Those  who  try  to  add  to  their 
superficial  charms  in  this  manner  usually 
succeed  in  making  themselves  appear  ex- 
tremely foolish,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
sensible  persons.  Furthermore,  these 
paints  often  contain  ingredients  that  are 
seriously  harmful  and  when  their  use  is 
continued  for  a  long  period,  the  com- 
plexion is  often  scarred  and  ruined  for 
life.  To  a  wholesome,  clean-minded 
manly  man,  paint  and  powder  are  abomi- 
nations of  the  worst  sort.  Men  will  al- 
ways admire  a  real  woman,  one  who  does 


not  need  to  act  a  part,  who  is  herself,  and 
who  is  not  living  in  constant  fear  of  a 
catastrophe  in  the  form  of  a  marred, 
paint  and  powder  complexion  or  dis- 
arranged hair  that  may  be  false  or  other- 
wise. Cultivate  the  wholesomeness  that 
comes  with  all  the  instincts  of  superior 
womanhood,  and  whether  or  not  your 
features  may  be  beautiful,  you  are  sure 
to  be  comely  and  attractive. 

It  would  take  a  very  extended  article 
to  give  advice  of  any  great  value  as  to 
the  rules  of  life  that  should  be  followed 
in  order  to  properly  purify  the  blood 
when  defects  of  the  complexion  have  ap- 
peared. I  would  say  that,  first  of  all, 
one  must  realize  the  necessity  for  avoid- 
ing constipation.  This  is  a  very  frequent 
cause  of  defects  of  the  skin.  Where  the 
bowels  are  sluggish  in  this  manner 
poisons  of  various  kinds  are  absorbed 
and  thrown  into  the  circulation  and  na- 
turally they  must  find  an  outlet.  The 
ordinary  depurating  organs  are  unable  to 
eliminate  these  various  impurities  and 
they  seek  for  another  outlet  and  as  a  con- 
sequence we  often  find  pimples,  black- 
heads, or  in  extreme  cases,  carbuncles, 
boils,  etc. 

If  you  are  suffering  from  constipation, 
I  would  first  of  all  advise  that  you  read 
the  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in 
previous  issues  of  this  magazine  on  des- 
cribing our  methods  of  remedying  this 
particular  trouble.  After  this  complaint 
has  been  remedied,  I  would  then,  of 
course,  advise  a  regime  that  would  in- 
sure proper  activity  of  the  bowels.  Over- 
eating is  a  dietetic  cause  of  impure  blood 
often  observed.  Do  not  stuff,  if  you 
want  a  clear  skin.  Eat  only  what  the 
body  needs.  When  you  eat  all  you  can, 
and  stuff  the  stomach  with  all  sorts  of  in- 
digestible combinations,  impurities  are 
bound  to  appear  in  the  circulation,  and 
defects  of  the  complexion  will  become 
much  more  noticeable  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

Masticate  your  food  very  thoroughly. 
This  is  especially  important.  You  are 
not  nearly  so  liable  to  overeat  under  such 
circumstances.  Remember  also  the  ne- 
cessity for  drinking  water  freely.  The 
body  requires  a  certain  amount  of  water 
in  order  to  maintain  the  liquid  condition 
of  its  various  fluids.     These  fluids  are 
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necessary  to  proper  functioning.  They 
are  necessary  to  the  healthful  activity  of 
all  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  if  you 
neglect  to  supply  a  sufficient  amount, 
you  are  bound  to  suffer  for  this  mistake. 
If  you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
water,  I  would  advise  that  you  try  to 
cultivate  it.  One  should  drink  a  glass  of 
water  for  every  two  or  three  of  his  wak- 
ing hours,  and  during  the  summer  season, 
when  the  activity  of  the  pores  is  greatly 
increased  because  of  the  higher  tempera- 
ture, a  much  greater  quantity  should  be 
used. 

The  subject  of  diet  itself  represents  a 
field  of  knowledge  of  great  interest  to  one 
interested  in  acquiring  and  retaining  a 
beautiful  complexion.  A  diet  of  un- 
cooked foods,  for  instance,  has  many 
features  that  are  of  A-ery  great  value  in 
cleansing  and  improving  the  color  and 
general  character  of  the  cuticle. 

Perhaps  about  the  best  diet  for  quick- 
ly changing  the  condition  of  the  skin  is 
that  in  which  the  food  consists  solely  of 
milk.  The  milk  diet  flushes  the  entire 
functional  system — the  arteries,  the 
capillaries,  the  veins,  and  all  parts  of  the 
tissues — with  a  new  supply  of  nourish- 
ment, rich  in  all  those  elements  needed 
to  revivify  the  body.  I  have  seen  a 
muddy  complexion  assume  the  pinkish 
tint  of  youth  after  its  possessor  had  fol- 
lowed a  milk  diet  but  a  few  short  weeks. 
For  those  who  are  desirous  of  trying  a 
diet  of  this  character,  I  would  refer  to  my 
published  lecture  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject. It  contains  many  valuable  hints 
and  can  be  followed  with  advantage  by 
anyone  who  is  willing  to  take  the  trouble 
required  in  adhering  to  such  a  strict 
regime.  However,  do  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  thinking  that  milk  can  be  of  the 
same  value  if  combined  with  ordinary 
foods.  Milk  does  not  combine  satis- 
factorily with  cooked  foods,  though  it 
can  be  used  to  advantage  in  most  cases 
with  uncooked  foods  of  various  kinds, 
especially  with  fruits,  both  sweet  and 
acid. 

If  you  want  to  try  a  milk  diet,  let  your 
diet  be  of  milk  exclusively.  When  you 
combine  milk  with  ordinary  cooked  foods, 
you  cannot  take  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
be  of  any  very  great  value,  and  in  nearly 
all  cases  you  will  induce  serious  symp- 


toms of  biliousness  or  constipation,  or 
both.  Buttermilk,  or  the  soured  pro- 
duct of  the  sweet  milk,  which  we  term 
sumik,  could  be  used  with  ordinary 
cooked  foods,  and  in  most  cases  will  help 
improve  the  complexion.  The  radical  im- 
provement of  the  complexion,  however, 
from  a  constitutional  standpoint — that 
is,  through  the  blood — in  nearly  all  cases 
depends  on  reducing  the  quantity  of 
food  that  one  is  in  the  habit  of  eating. 
This  is  absolutely  essential  in  nearly  all 
cases,  but  please  note  that  when  an  ex- 
clusive milk  diet  is  used  the  opposite  con- 
dition prevails,  that  is,  you  must  take  all 
the  milk  you  can  drink,  though  it  is 
better  to  take  it  at  frequent  intervals  and 
in  small  quantities,  for  the  system  can 
handle  it  much  more  satisfactorily  under 
such  circumstances. 

Now,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  the 
attention  to  the  value  of  exercise  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  complexion. 
There  is  no  better  blood  purifier  than  the 
general  exercise  of  the  muscular  system 
that  is  required  to  accelerate  the  activity 
of  all  functions  of  the  body.  Walking 
and  all  the  various  movements  that 
greatly  accelerate  the  circulation  can  be 
most  highly  recommended.  Deep  breath- 
ing is  also  of  very  great  value,  and  one 
cannot  secure  a  proper  supply  of  pure 
blood  unless  one  has  learned  how  to 
breathe. 

Frequent  bathing  is,  of  course,  of  great 
value  for  blood  purifying  purposes.  The 
pores  of  the  skin  must  be  kept  active, 
and  if  they  are  not  cleansed  at  frequent 
intervals,  at  least  once  or  twice  a  week, 
the  impurities  that  they  might  otherwise 
eliminate  are  often  thrown  back  into  the 
circulation  and  may  result  in  serious 
eruptions.  I  should  say  that  one  should 
take  a  soap  and  hot  water  bath  for  the 
entire  body  at  least  once  or  twice  weekly. 
A  cold  bath,  or  at  least  a  cold  sponge 
each  day,  can  of  course  be  taken  with  ad- 
vantage, though  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  by  any  means.  A  dry  friction 
bath  should,  however,  be  taken  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  as  it  is  really  of  more 
value  than  the  cold  bath  for  increasing 
the  activity  of  the  pores  of  the  skin.  This 
dry  friction  bath  can  be  taken  with  two 
soft  bristle  brushes.  One  of  these 
brushes  should  be  taken  in  each  hand, 
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to  use  them  effectively,  and  every  part 
of  the  body  should  be  brushed  back  and 
forth  until  the  skin  is  pink  from  the  fric- 
tion. After  you  have  taken  this  friction 
bath  for  awhile  you  will  be  amazed  at  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  tex- 
ture of  the  skin.  Although  previous  to 
this  it  may  have  been  harsh  and  dry,  in  a 
short  time  it  will  be  as  soft  and  pleasing 
to  the  touch  as  satin,  all  brought  about 
through  the  influence  of  dry  friction. 
If  the  dry  friction  bath  is  taken  pre- 


vious to  the  sponge  bath,  the  external 
parts  of  the  body  become  so  warm  that 
one  even  yearns  for  a  cold  bath,  and 
those  who  cannot  ordinarily  recuperate 
with  a  feeling  of  warmth  from  a  sponge 
bath  or  a  cold  bath,  can  thoroughly  en- 
joy and  quickly  recuperate  from  it  with 
a  pleasing  feeling  of  warmth. 

Scientific  culture  of  the  body  will  not 
only  build  a  superb  physique,  but  it  will 
in  all  cases  work  marvels  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  complexion. 


One  of  Cincinnati's  Public  Play  Grounds,  on  which 
Young  Taft  will  play 


public  playground  in  the  heart   of  Cincinnati. 


Charlie  Taft,  youngest  son  of  President 
Taft,  will  play  with  the  rest  of  the  Eighth 
Ward  "kids,"  in  Lytle  Park,  when  he  comes  to 
Cincinnati  with  his  father.  As  President  Taft 
was  passing  Lytle  Park  recently  he  remarked: 
That  will  be  a  fine  place  for  Charley  to  romp 
about,  won't  it? " 

He  stopped  for  a  moment  to  watch  the  boys 
and    girls    on    the    swings    and    teeters,    and 


seemed  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  the  children. 
"This  park  in  this  district  was  a  fine  idea,"  he 
said.  "I  think  that  the  right  place  for  recrea- 
tion parks  is  in  the  down-town  districts,  near 
to  the  homes  of  those  who  can  best  enjoy 
them.  Fine  show  parks  are  good  in  their  way, 
but  the  play-ground  and  breathing  place  in  a 
thickly  settled  neighborhood  is  better.  This 
park  looks  fine." 


The  Civilization  of  the  White  Race 

A   SCATHING  ARRAIGNMENT  OF  THE  RESULTS 
OF  OUR  SO-CALLED  MODERN  ENLIGHTENMENT 

By  George  Wharton  James 

Oar  readers  will  doubtless  recall  with  pleasure  the  splendid  series  of  articles  by  Dr.  James, 
which  appeared  in  our  pages  during  1908.  He  has  an  original  conception  of  things,  and  he  has 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  In  his  book  entitled,  "What  the  "White  Race  May  Learn  From 
the  Indian/'  he  has  given  us  some  valuable  food  for  thought.  I  have  been  so  impressed  with 
his  arraignment  of  the  evils  of  our  present  civilization,  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  repro- 
ducing an  entire  chapter  of  his  new  book,  and  am  satisfied  the  censure  found  herein  will  strike 
our  friends  as  being  even  stronger  than  anything  George  "Williamson  furnished  us  in  his  recent 
series  of  contributions. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


I  AM  by  no  means  a  blind  worshiper  of 
our  so-called  "higher"  and  "ad- 
vanced" civilization.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  advanced  yet  as  far 
as  the  Greeks  in  some  things.  Our 
civilization,  in  many  respects,  is  sham, 
shoddy,  gingerbread,  tinsel,  false,  showy, 
meretricious,  deceptive.  If  I  were  mak- 
ing this  book  an  arraignment  of  our 
civilization  there  would  be  no  lack  of 
counts  in  the  indictment,  and  a  plethora 
of  evidence  could  be  found  to  justify 
each  charge. 

As  a  nation,  we  do  not  know  how  to 
eat  rationally;  few  people  sleep  as  they 
should;  our  drinking  habits  could  not 
be  much  worse;  our  clothing  is  stiff, 
formal,  conventional,  hideous,  and  un- 
healthful;  our  headgear  the  delirium 
tremens  of  silliness.  Much  of  our 
architecture  is  weakly  imitative,  flimsy, 
without  dignity,  character,  or  stability, 
much  of  our  religion  a  profession  rather 
than  a  life;  our  scholastic  system  turns 
out  ansemic  and  half-trained  pupils  who 
are  forceful  demonstrators  of  the  truth 
that  "a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing."  And  as  for  our  legal  system,  if  a 
body  of  lunatics  from  the  nearest  asylum 
could  not  concoct  for  us  a  better  hash  of 
jurisprudence  than  now  curses  our 
citizenship  I  should  be  surprised.  No 
honest  person,  whether  of  the  law  or  out 
of  it,  denies  that  "law" — which  Brown- 
ing so  forcefully  satirizes  as  "the  patent 
truth-extracting  process," — has  become 
a  system,  of  formalism,  of  precedent,  of 
convention,  of  technicality.  A  case  may 
be  tried,  and  cost  the  city,  county,  or 
state   thousands  of  dollars;    a   decision 


rendered,  and  yet,  upon  a  mere  techni- 
cality that  does  not  affect  the  real  merits  of 
the  case  one  iota,  the  decision  will  be 
reversed,  and  either  the  culprit — whose 
guilt  nor  one  denies — is  discharged,  or  a 
new  trial,  with  its  attendant  expense,  is 
ordered.  The  folly  of  such  a  system! 
The  sheer  idiocy  of  men  wasting  time  and 
strength  and  energy  upon  such  puerile 
foolishness.  I  verily  believe  the  world 
would  be  bettered  if  the  whole  legal 
system,  from  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  down  to  pettiest  justice 
court,  could  be  abolished  at  one  blow, 
and  a  reversion  made  to  the  decisions  of 
the  old  men  of  each  community  known 
for  their  good  common  sense,  fearless- 
ness, and  integrity. 

It  may  be  possible  that  some  who  read 
these  words  will  deem  me  an  incontinent 
and  general  railer  against  our  civilization. 
Such  a  conclusion  would  be  an  egregious 
error.  I  rail  against  nothing  in  it  but 
that  which  I  deem  bad, — bad  in  its 
effect  upon  the  bodies,  minds,  or  souls  of 
its  citizens.  I  do  not  rail  against  the 
wireless  telegraph,  the  ocean  cables,  the 
railway,  the  telephone,  the  phonograph, 
the  pianoforte,  the  automobile,  the  ice 
machine,  refrigerating  machine,  gas  light, 
gas  for  heating  and  cooking,  the  electric 
light  and  heater,  electric  railways,  news- 
papers, magazines,  books,  and  the  thou- 
sand and  one  things  for  which  this  age 
and  civilization  of  ours  is  noted.  But  I 
do  rail  against  the  abuse  and  perversion 
of  these  things.  I  do  rail  against  the 
system  that  permits  gamblers  to  swindle 
the  common  people  by  watering  the 
stock  of  wireless  telegraphy,  cable,  rail- 
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way,  or  other  companies.  I  enjoy  some 
phonographs  amazingly,  but  I  rail 
against  my  neighbor's  running  his  phono- 
graph all  night.  I  think  coal-oil  a  good 
thing,  but  I  rail  against  the  civilization 
that  allows  a  few  men  to  so  control  this 
God-given  natural  product  that  they  can 
amass  in  a  few  short  years  fortunes  that 
so  far  transcend  the  fortunes  of  the  kings 
of  ancient  times  that  they  make  the 
wealth  of  Croesus  look  like  "thirty 
cents."  I  believe  thoroughly  in  educa- 
tion; but  I  rail  earnestly,  sincerely,  and 
constantly  against  that  so-called  educa- 
tion (with  which  nearly  all  our  present 
systems  are  more  or  less  allied)  of  valu- 
ing the  embalmed  knowledge  of  books 
more  than  the  personal,  practical,  ex- 
perimental knowledge  of  the  things 
themselves.  I  enjoy  books,  and  would 
have  a  library  as  large  as  that  of  the 
British  Museum  if  I  could  afford  it;  but 
I  rail  persistently  against  the  civiliza- 
tion that  leads  its  members  to  accept 
things  they  find  in  books  more  than  the 
things  they  think  out  for  themselves. 
Joaquin  Miller  seemed  to  say  a  rude  and 
foolish  thing  when  he  answered  Elbert 
Hubbard's  question,  "Where  are  your 
books?"  with  a  curt,  "To  hell  with 
books.  When  I  want  a  book  I  write 
one;"  and  yet  he  really  expressed  a 
deep  and  profound  thought.  He  wanted 
to  show  his  absolute  contempt  for  the 
idea  that  we  read  books  in  order  to  help 
thought.  The  fact  is,  the  reading  too 
much  in  books,  and  of  too  many  books, 
is  a  definite  hindrance  to  thought — a 
positive  preventive  of  thought.  I  do  not 
believe  in  predigested  food  for  either 
body,  mind,  or  soul;  hence  I  am  opposed 
to  those  features  of  our  civilization  that 
give  us  food  that  needs  only  to  be 
swallowed  (not  masticated  and  enjoyed), 
to  supply  nutriment;  that  give  us 
thought  all  ready  prepared  for  us  that  we 
must  accept  or  be  regarded  as  unedu- 
cated; those  crumbs  of  social  customs 
that  a  frivolous  four  hundred  condescend 
to  allow  to  fall  from  their  tables  to  us, 
and  that  we  must  observe  or  be  ostra- 
cized as  "boors"  and  "vulgar";  and 
those  features  of  our  theological  system 
that  give  us  predigested  spiritual  food 
that  we  must  accept  and  follow  or  be 
damned.     I  am  willing  to  go  and  feed 


with  the  Scotch  and  the  horses 
Johnson's  foolish  remark  about  oat- 
meal), and  be  regarded  as  uneducated 
and  be  ostracized  both  as  a  boor  and  a 
vulgarian,  and  even  be  damned  in  words, 
which,  thank  God,  is  quite  as  far  as  He 
allows  any  one  human  being  to  "  damn" 
another.  For  I  am  opposed  to  these 
things  one  and  all. 

I  am  not  a  pessimist  about  our  civil- 
ization: I  am  an  optimist.  Yet  I  often 
find  my  optimism  strongly  tinged  with 
pessimistic  color.  And  how  can  it  be 
otherwise  ? 

Can  any  thinking  man  have  much 
respect — any,  in  fact — for  that  phase  of 
his  civilization  which  permits  the  build- 
ing of  colossal  fortunes  by  the  monopo- 
lization of  the  sale  of  necessities,  when 
the  poor  who  are  compelled  to  buy  these 
necessities  are  growing  poorer  and  poorer 
each  year? 

Can  I  respect  any  civilization  that  for 
125  years  of  its  existence  has  refused  to 
pass  laws  for  the  preservation  of  the 
purity  of  the  food  of  its  poor?  The  rich 
can  buy  what  and  where  they  choose, 
but  for  the  whole  period  of  our  existence 
we  have  been  so  bound,  hand  and  foot, 
by  the  money-makers  who  have  vitiated 
our  food  supply  that  they  might  add  a 
few  more  millions  to  their  dirty  hoard  of 
ungodly  dollars  that  we  have  closed  our 
eyes  to  the  physical  and  spiritual 
demoralization  that  has  come  to  the 
poor  by  the  poisoned  concoctions  handed 
out  to  them — under  protection  of  United 
States  laws — as  foods. 

Can  I  respect  an  educational  institu- 
tion that  educates  the  minds  of  its 
children  at  the  expense  of  their  bodies? 
That  has  so  little  common  sense  and  good 
judgment  as  to  be  putting  its  children 
through  fierce  competitive  examinations 
when  they  should  be  strengthening  their 
bodies  at  the  critical  age  of  adoles- 
cence? 

Can  I  bow  down  before  the  civiliza- 
tion whose  highest  educational  establish- 
ments— Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Cor- 
nell, New  York,  Columbia,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, followed  by  hosts  of  others  of  lesser 
institutions — every  year  send  out  from 
five  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  their  students 
broken  down  in  health?  What  is  the 
good  of  all  the  book-learning  that  all  the 
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ages  have  amassed  unless  one  has  physi- 
cal health  to  enjoy  it?  Only  this  last 
year  a  Harvard  graduate  came  to  me 
who  had  taken  high  degree  in  the  study 
of  law  and  was  adjudged  eminently  pre- 
pared to  begin  to  practice  his  profession. 
But  his  health  was  gone.  He  was  a 
nervous  and  physical  wreck.  His  physi- 
cians commanded  complete  rest  for  a 
year,  and  suggested  that  five  years  would 
be  none  too  long  for  him  to  spend  in  re- 
cuperation. When  this  young  man 
asked  me  to  give  him  my  candid  expres- 
sions upon  the  matter,  I  asked  him  if  he 
thought  imbeciles  could  have  made  a 
worse  mess  of  his  "education"  than  had 
the  present  system,  which  had  cultivated 
his  intellect,  but  so  disregarded  the 
needs  of  his  body  that  his  intellect  was 
powerless  to  act. 

Let  the  wails  of  agony  of  the  uncounted 
dead  who  have  been  hurried  to  their 
graves  by  this  idolatrous  worship  of  a 
senseless,  godless,  heartless  Moloch  called 
"education"  answer  for  me  when  people 
ask  me  to  respect  this  feature  of  our 
higher  civilization,  and  to  these  wails  let 
there  be  added  those  of  awakened 
parents  who  have  seen,  when  too  late, 
into  what  acts  akin  to  murder  their  blind 
worship  of  this  idol  had  led  them.  Add 
to  these  the  cries  of  pain  from  ten  thou- 
sand beds  of  affliction  occupied  by  those 
still  living,  but  whose  bodies  have 
"broken  down"  as  the  result  of  "over- 
study." 

Then  add  to  the  vast  pyramid  of  woe 
the  heartaches  of  hopes  banished,  of 
ambitions  thwarted,  of  desires  and  aims 
completely  lost,  and  one  can  well  under- 
stand why  I  am  not  a  worshiper  at  this 
shrine.  If  I  were  to  choose — as  every 
parent  must  for  his  young  children  who 
are  not  yet  capable  of  thought — between 
a  happy,  because  physically  healthy, 
life,  though  uneducated  by  the  schools, 
and  an  educated  and  unhappy,  because 
unhealthy,  life  for  children,  I  would  say: 
Give  me  ignorance  (of  books  and 
schools)  and  health,  rather  than  educa- 
tion (of  books  and  schools)  and  a  broken 
down,  nervous,  irritable  body.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  necessary  to  have  unedu- 
cated children,  even  though  they  should 
never  see  a  school.  While  I  now  write  (I 
am  enjoying  a  few  days  on  the  "rim"  of 


the  Grand  Canyon),  I  am  meeting  daily 
a  remarkable  family.  The  man  is  far 
above  the  average  in  scholastic  and  book 
education.  He  is  a  distinguished  physi- 
cian, known  not  only  within  the  bounds 
of  his  own  large  state,  but  throughout 
the  whole  United  States  and  Europe; 
his  methods  are  largely  approved  by  men 
at  the  head  of  the  profession,  and  his 
lucrative  and  enormous  practice  demon- 
strates the  success  of  his  system,  with 
the  complete  approval  of  the  most  con- 
servative of  his  rigidly  conservative  pro- 
fession. He  was  until  quite  recently  a 
professor  in  one  of  the  largest  universities 
of  the  United  States,  and  was  therefore 
competent  from  inside  knowledge  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  methods  of  the 
highest  educational  establishments.  He 
has  money  enough  to  place  his  two 
daughters  wherever  he  chooses,  and  to 
spend  most  of  his  time  near  them.  Yet 
he  has  deliberately  (and  I  think  most 
wisely)  kept  them  out  of  school,  and 
made  the  strength  and  vigor  of  their 
bodies  his  first  consideration.  Both  ride 
horseback  (astride,  of  course)  with  the 
poise  and  confidence  of  skilled  vaqueros ; 
both  can  undertake  long  journeys,  horse- 
back or  afoot,  that  would  exhaust  most 
young  men  students ;  and  now  at  1 5  and 
1 7  years  of  age  they  are  models  of  physi- 
cal health  and  beauty,  and  at  the  same 
time  their  elder  sister  is  better  educated 
in  the  practical,  sane,  useful,  living 
affairs  of  men  and  women  than  any  girl 
of  her  age  I  have  ever  met.  I  take  this 
object-lesson,  therefore,  as  another  de- 
monstration of  the  truth  of  my  position, 
and  again  I  refuse  to  bow  down  before 
the  great  fetich  of  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion— "  scholastic  education." 

There  have  been  wonderful  civiliza- 
tions in  the  past, — Persia,  Asia  Minor, 
Etruria,  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt,  the  Moors 
— and  yet  they  are  gone.  A  few  rem- 
nants are  left  to  us  in  desert  temples, 
sand-buried  proplyae,  dug-up  vases  and 
carvings,  glorious  architecture,  sublime 
marbles,  and  soul- stirring  literature. 
Where  are  the  peoples  who  created  these 
things?  Why  could  they  not  propagate 
their  kind  sufficiently  well  to  at  least 
keep  their  races  intact,  and  hold  what 
they  had  gained  ?  We  know  they  did  not 
do  it.     Why?     Call  it  moral  or  physical 
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deterioration,  or  both,  it  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  physical  weakness  rendered  the 
descendants  of  these  peoples  incapable  of 
living  upon  their  ancestors'  high  planes, 
or  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  a  stronger 
and  more  vigorous  race.  I  am  fully  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  it  was  their 
moral  declensions  that  led  to  their 
physical  deterioration;  yet  I  also  firmly 
believe  that  a  better  and  truer  morality 
can  be  sustained  upon  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  body  than  upon  one  which  is 
diseased  and  enervated. 

Hence  I  plead,  with  intense  earnest- 
ness, for  a  better  physical  life  for  our 
growing  boys  and  girls,  our  young  men 
and  women,  and  especially  for  our 
prospective  parents.  Healthy  progeny 
cannot  be'  expected  from  diseased  stock. 
The  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  race 
must  be  strengthened  physically.  Every 
child  should  be  healthily,  happily,  and 
cheerfully  born,  as  well  as  borne.  The 
sunshine  of  love  should  smile  down  from 
the  faces  of  both  parents  into  the  child's 
eyes  the  first  moment  of  its  life.  Thus 
the  elixir  of  joy  enters  its  heart,  and  joy 
is  as  essential  to  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  a  child  as  sunshine  is  to  that  of  a 
flower.  This  is  a  physical  world,  even 
though  it  be  only  passing  phenomena, 
and  upon  its  recognition  much  of  our 
happiness  depends.  Our  Christian  Sci- 
ence friends  see  in  physical  inharmony 
only  an  error  of  mortal  mind,  to  be  de- 
monstrated over  by  divine  mind.  That 
demonstration,    howeATer,    produces   the 


effect  we  call  physical  health.  This  is 
what  I  long  for,  seek  after,  strive  for, 
both  for  myself,  my  family,  my  children, 
my  race.  Any  and  all  means  that  can 
successfully  be  used  to  promote  that  end 
I  believe  in  and  heartily  commend.  Let 
us  call  it  what  we  will,  and  attain  it  as 
how  we  may,  the  desirable  thing  in  our 
national  and  individual  life  to-day  is 
health, — health  of  the  whole  man,  body, 
mind,  soul.  Because  I  firmly  believe  the 
Indians  have  ideas  that,  if  carried  out, 
will  aid  us  to  attain  this  glorious  object, 
I  ha\^e  dared  to  suggest  that  this  proud 
and  haughty  white  race  may  sit  at  their 
feet  and  learn  of  them. 

I  myself  began  life  handicapped  with 
serious  ill  health,  and  for  twenty-two 
years  was  seldom  free  from  pain.  Nerv- 
ous irritability  required  constant  batt- 
ling. But  when  I  began  to  realize  the 
benefit  of  life  spent  in  God's  great  out-of- 
doors,  and  devoted  much  of  my  time  to 
climbing  up  and  down  steep  canyon 
walls,  riding  over  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains of  Nevada  and  California,  wander- 
ing through  the  aseptic  wastes  of  the 
deserts  of  the  Southwest,  rowing  and 
swimming  in  the  waters  of  the  great 
Colorado  River,  sleeping  nightly  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  addition,  coming  in  inti- 
mate contact  with  many  tribes  of  Indians 
and  learning  from  them  how  to  live  a 
simple,  natural,  and  therefore  healthy 
life, — these  things  not  only  give  to  me 
almost  perfect  health,  but  have  suggested 
the  material  of  which  this  book  is  made. 


T.  J.  Ruzicka,  after  six  months 
of  physical  culture* 


Wonderful  Improvement  in  a 
Few  Months. 

To  the  Editor: 

Enclosed  find  a  photograph  of  myself  which 
will  show  you  the  great  benefits  I  have  de- 
rived from  following  your  literature.  I  have 
improved  wonderfully  in  the  short  space  of  six 
months,  and  intend  to  do  still  better  by  ad- 
hering to  the  physical  culture  life. 

Wishing  your  magazine  further  success. 
T.  J.  Ruzicka. 

1603  Carlisle  avenue,  Racine,  Wis. 


The  boys  in  their  play  room. 


The  girls  in  one  of  their  play  rooms. 


Fun   at   the   School   House — A   New 
Educational  Idea 

EXPERIMENT  OF  USING  THE  SCHOOL    AS    A  CLUB  HOUSE  AND 
PLAY  PLACE   FOR   THE  CHILDREN  PROVES  A  GREAT   SUCCESS 

By  Sidney  Cummings 

Here  is  an  experiment  that  should  meet  with  deserved  success.  The  "  grown-ups  "  have 
their  club-housest  why  should  the  children  not  use  the  public  schools  for  a  similar  purpose? 
The  schools  have  been  built  at  public  expense,  and  it  is  due  to  the  public  that  they  be  used 
to  the  advantage  of  the  children,  not  only  during  the  regular  school  hours,  but  at  all  times. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  example  will  be  followed  in  various  parts  of  the  country. — Bernarr  Mac- 
fadden. 


BOYS  and  girls  clamoring  to  get  into 
the  school  house,  pushing  and 
jostling  each  other  to  be  nearest 
to  the  entrance  when  the  doors  are 
opened,  positively  begging  the  Cer- 
berus at  the  door  to  open  quickly.  This 
sounds  like  a  dream,  but  it  is  a  scene 
nightly  enacted  at  a  school  house,  at 
Tenth  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
The  reason  for  this  unusual  attitude  of 
the  boys  and  girls  towards  the  educa- 
tional structure  is  that  a  new  idea  is  be- 
ing tried  in  the  Philadelphia  schools — an 
experiment  in  the  turning  of  school- 
houses  into  clubhouses  for  children,  with 
play  rooms  for  the  very  small  ones  and 
the  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  me- 
chanical industry  on  the  part  of  the  big 
ones. 

It  is  novelty  enough  to  see  children 
begging  for  admission  to  the  schools,  but 
the  scenes  in  the  classrooms  when  the 
doors  are  opened  and  the  clamoring 
crowd  is  allowed  to  push  its  way  in  are 


astonishingly  unconventional.  One  class 
room  rings  with  the  racket  made  by  joy- 
ful youngsters  playing  checkers,  domi- 
noes, tiddledywinks  and  other  popular 
games.  In  another,  larger  boys  are  busy 
planing  and  sawing  and  hammering 
under  the  eye  of  a  mechanical  expert. 
Upstairs  classes  of  boys  and  girls  are 
fashioning  designs  in  various  materials, 
while  in  an  adjoining  room  the  sweet 
treble  voices  of  a  class  of  little  girls  trill 
popular  airs  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
piano. 

No  threatening  hand  is  held  out,  there 
is  no  voice  of  authority  commanding 
silence,  the  schoolhouse  is  given  up  to  the 
boys  and  girls  as  a  place  for  amusement 
and  recreation.  The  experiment,  which 
has  proved  a  success  far  surpassing  the 
expectation  of  the  promoters  of  the  idea, 
is  undertaken  with  the  idea  of  providing 
the  boys  and  girls  of  America  with  club- 
houses within  easy  reach  of  their  homes. 
What  more  natural  than  to  use  the  school 
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houses  for  such  a  purpose?  Why  waste 
bricks  and  mortar  by  making  use  of  the 
costly  schoolhouses  only  a  few  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four? 

Well-meaning,  but  misguided  grown- 
ups delude  themselves  with  the  notion 
that  children  need  leisure  time  in  the 
evenings  and  that  it  is  cruel  to  give  them 
tasks  after  school  hours.  The  lack  of  a 
definite  object  in  view  for  boys  and  girls 
on  long  winter  evenings  entails  suffering 
on  two  classes,  the  children  themselves 
and  the  parents  at  home.  Left  to  them- 
selves the  larger  boys  make  the  evenings 
a  nuisance  to  themselves  and  to  every 


The  only  bugaboo  to  the  entire  enjoy- 
ment of  such  a  condition  is  the  fear  that 
in  the  classroom,  associated  as  it  is  with 
compulsory  industry,  the  boys  and  girls 
will  feel  that  their  recreation  is  presided 
over  by  a  menacing  authority.  This  has 
been  foreseen  by  the  promoters  of  this 
experiment  and  every  care  has  been 
taken  to  make  the  children  feel  that  they 
are  expected  to  do  just  as  they  like.  If 
they  prefer  to  sit  on  the  desks  to  using 
these  articles  of  furniture  in  the  conven- 
tional way  they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to 
do  so.  If  it  amuses  the  children  to  shout 
they  may  do  so  to  their  heart's  content. 
No  one  says  "hush" 
when  an  infant  engaged 
in  angling  with  a  bent 
wire  in  a  cardboard  pool 
filled  with  pasteboard 
fish,  yells  with  glee  at 
the  landing  of  more 
piscatorial  specimens 
than    her    opponent. 


Play  and  work  com- 
bined, in  one  of  the  girl's 
rooms. 

one  around  them.  The 
street  corner  is  their 
clubhouse  and  mischief 
the  main  object  of  their 
efforts.  The  smaller 
children  try  to  find 
amusement  in  the 
homes  but  succeed  in- 
differently and  in- 
flict undeserved  punishment  on  over- 
worked adults.  The  foundation  for  the 
idea  that  is  being  worked  out  so  success- 
fully in  Philadelphia  is  that  boys  and 
girls  want  something  to  do  in  the  evening, 
somewhere  to  go  besides  to  the  street, 
some  object  to  attain  by  well  directed 
effort.  Whether  it  is  to  beat  a  playmate 
at  tiddledy winks, plane  aboard,  fashion  a 
star  from  straw  or  sing  a  song,  the  child 
feels  that  something  is  being  accomplished 
and  is  supremely  happy  in  the  effort. 


The  big  boys  are  provided  with  carpenter  tools,  and  they 
proceed  to  have  a  good  time  in  a  practical  way. 


There  is  a  watchful  eye  on  all  the 
groups  at  play,  but  the  children  are 
unaware  of  its  proximity.  They  are  there 
to  enjoy  themselves  and  the  adults 
present  do  all  they  can  to  promote  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion. 

The  expense  of  the  experiment  is 
borne  by  the  city,  no  fees  or  dues  of  any 
kind  being  collected.  The  teachers  who 
attend  in  the  evenings  do  so  voluntarily. 
They  come  because  they  enjoy  the 
gatherings  fully  as  much  as  the  children 
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do.  The  building  at  which  the  experi- 
ment is  being  tried  is  open  from  7  to  9 
p.m.  In  a  little  while  the  programme  of 
the  evenings  will  be  broadened  out  to  in- 
clude illustrated  talks  on  popular  sub- 
jects, round  games  and  social  gatherings 
of  the  juvenile  variety.  If  the  idea  grows 
and  becomes  an  unqualified  success,  as  it 
seems  likely  to  do,  it  will  doubtless  be  in- 
corporated into  the  public  school  system 
of  the  city  and  be  adopted  by  other 
cities. 

This  is  probably  the  first  organized 
attempt  to  get  the  American  boys  and 
girls  off  the  street,  to  which  they  are  so 
frequently  driven  by  half  distracted 
parents  and  to  provide  for  them  a  warm, 
well-lighted  meeting  place,  where  they 
can  pass  the  evening  rationally  and 
profitably.  To  analyze  to  reasons  for  the 
remarkable  success  attending  the  experi- 
ment, the  first  argument  in  favor  of  the 
school-house  as  a  club-room  for  children 
is  that  the  familiarity  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  place  puts  the  boys  and  girls  at 
once  at  their  ease.  Philanthropists  have 
time  and  again  tried  the  experiment  of 
forming  children's  clubs,   only  to  meet 


with  failure,  because  the  youngsters  have 
been  awed  by  strange  surroundings  and 
with  the  quickness  and  natural  intuition 
of  childhood,  have  seen  through  the 
veneer  of  grown-up  camaraderie  and 
taken  fright  at  the  presence  of  the  always 
awful  person  in  authority.  It  has  been 
different  to  the  enjoyable  freedom  of  the 
street  and  so  has  failed.  In  the  school- 
house,  amid  familiar  surroundings,  in  the 
presence  of  goodly  numbers  of  familiar 
playmates  and  with  the  voice  of  author- 
ity stilled  the  children  find  conditions  de- 
lightful. Besides  there  is  a  keen  enjoy- 
ment in  playing  in  the  very  place  where 
they  are  compelled  at  other  hours  of  the 
day  to  sit  still  and  behave. 

If  any  further  proof  were  needed  of  the 
delight  the  children  take  in  their  new 
clubhouse  it  can  be  found  in  the  photo- 
graphs accompanying  this.  They  were 
taken  on  an  evening  when  the  school 
clubhouse  had  the  most  formidable  rival 
in  its  brief  history — a  half  million  dollar 
fire  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  That  the 
school  club  proved  a  greater  attraction 
than  the  fire  to  the  children  is  seen  by  the 
goodly  attendance  shown. 


A  Genuine  Physical    Culture 
Baby. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  enclose  a  sea-side  picture  of  my  little 
son,  Laurence,  taken  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  months. 

He  is  a  genuine  physical  culture  baby, 
and  just  revels  in  sunshine  and  fresh  air. 
His  mother  cast  off  corsets  years  ago; 
and  the  chubby  sturdiness  of  our  little 
son  amply  repays  the  long  course  of 
steady  preparation  and  careful  resolu- 
tion which  preceded  his  birth. 

May  the  good  work  of  your  publica- 
tions prosper  and  grow  as  well  and 
happily  as  our  little  Laurence! 

B.  Samuel,  B.A. 
32  Meynell  Road,  South  Hackney,  N.  E. 

London,  Eng. 


A  splendid  specimen  of  superior  babyhood 
at  thirteen  months. 


A  Justified  Complaint 

By  Howard  L.  Hibler 

(Written  for  PHYSICAL  CULTURE) 

A  little  humor,  with  it's  joys, 

Is  relished  by  "  Macfadden's  boys.'! 


I  TAKE  my  pen  in  hand  to  reg'ster  a 
just  complaint.  Now  Mr.  Macfad- 
den,  you  are  certainly  makin'  a  lot 
of  trouble  in  this  world  for  some  peo- 
ple, an'  most  people  in  general.  My 
family  an'  me  was  a-gettin'  along  fine 
together  until  that  young  lady  from 
Chicago  came  down  on  our  farm  to  spend 
the  summer.  She  jumped  in  on  us  with 
a  trunk  load  of  Phys'cal  Cultures  an' 
a  lot  of  idees  about  exercise,  bathin', 
eatin',  an'  a  new  disease  called  physki- 
logical  aflecshun. 

Ten  minutes  after  she'd  hit  the  farm 
she  had  it  covered  with  Phys'cal  Cul- 
ture magyzines.  There  was  magyzines 
in  every  room  of  the  house,  on  the  lawn, 
in  the  barn,  an'  the  old  brindle  cow  down 
in  the  pasture  was  a-chewin'  of  one  with 
a  lot  of  human  riggers  on  it  dressed  in 
their  rude  with  jes'  nothing  on  'em  but  a 
paper  napkin.  My  wife  Mandy,  when 
she  seen  them  magyzines  she  jes' 
schrieked  somthun  awful  for  to  hear. 
"  Hiram!  "  says  she,  "if  the  min'ster  was 
to  see  them  magyzines  he'd  have  a  fit, 
an'  we'd  all  be  scandalized."  And  shore 
enough  the  min'ster  dropped  in  on  us 
right  then  an'  there. 

Well  the  min'ster  he  took  one  of  them 
magyzines  an'  looked  at  it  an'  then  at  us 
all.  "Well!"  said  he,  in  a  very  grave 
way.  "I'm  some  astonish  to  find  sich 
a  magyzine  in  a  Christian  family  sech  as 
yourn."  Jes'  then  Miss  Phoebe,  that's 
the  young  lady,  she  spoke  up  an'  said: 
"Now  min'ster,  I  think  you're  passin' 
jegdement  most  to  soon.  You'd  better 
take  some  of  em'  home  an'  look  'em  over 
first  before  passin'  your  opinyun  on  'em." 
With  that  she  loaded  a  few  onto  him  an' 
smiled  at  him  as  only  she  could  do.  The 
dimples  rippled  over  her  face  like  the 
ripples  on  a  smooth,  still  pool  when  you 
toss  a  pebble  into  its  waters  an'  her 
purty,  white  teeth  broke  through  a  smile 
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of  her  lips  like  the  sunshine  when  it  bursts 
through  the  clouds.  "Ahem-  ah-ah- 
hem!  "  said  the  min'ster,  somthun  stick- 
in'  in  his  throat.  "You're  certainly 
right,  Miss  Phoebe,  I  shall  take  these 
home  an'  preserve  my  opinyun  until 
after  I  look  'em  over." 

One  mornin'  as  I  was  workin'  aroun' 
the  barn  I  saw  a  thimble-de-rig  sort  of 
affair  like  a  insect  sprinkler  a-hangin' 
from  the  loft,  an'  I  gave  it  a  yank  jes'  to 
see  what  it  was.  A  shower  o'  water  hit 
me  an'  I  yanks  her  agin'  to  shet  her  off. 
The  whole  blame  thing  came  down, 
knocked  me  off  my  feet  an'  landed  me  in 
the  feed-boxes.  Tom,  that's  my  oldest 
boy,  he  jes'  stood  aroun'  an'  laughed  at 
his  old  Pa  dancin'  aroun'  diggin'  the 
water  outen  his  overalls,  an'  he  says  to 
me:  "  Don't  git  mad  Pa,  you  gotter  take 
one  of  'em  shower  baths  every  mornin' 
for  your  lumbago." 

I  headed  for  the  house  for  to  git  some 
dry  duds  on,  an'  bless  my  eyes  if  there 
wasn't  Ma  on  the  verandy  a-skippin'  a 
rope  as  big  as  cuffy.  She  was  jes'  about 
as  graceful  as  a  elephant  or  a  old  wooden 
clothes-horse,  an  she  was  a-puffin'  like  a 
traction  engine  stuck  in  fourteen  feet  of 
quicksand.  "Great  Caesar's  Christmas!" 
I  yelled,  "What  are  you  a-doin,'  Ma. 
Are  you  goin'  to  Chicago  an'  skip  the  tra- 
la-loo  in  vaudyville?" 

"No!"  says  she,  between  puffs,  heav- 
in'  like  a  hoss  with  the  heaves.  "I'm  re- 
doocin'  me  weight  an'  curin'  my  rooma- 
tiz.  Miss  Phoebe  read  all  about  how  to 
do  it  outen  that  phys'cal  culture  magy- 
zine." 

The  next  morning  as  I  came  outen  the 
house,  I  sees  what  I  thought  was  a  lot  of 
monkeys  over  in  the  orchard  a  scram- 
bler' up  the  trees.  I  gits  my  shotgun  an' 
starts  on  a  run  for  the  orchard.  When  I 
gits  there  I  jes'  stood  ther  a-rubbin'  of 
my  eyes,  for  there  was  the  min'ster  an' 
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the  Sunday-school  class,  teachers  an'  all, 
perched  up  in  my  best  apple  trees  a-eat- 
in'  apples. 

"  Come  on  up,"  yells  the  min'ster,  shy- 
in'  a  big  apple  at  me  jes'  like  a  frolickin' 
schoolboy.  "  Come  on  up,  it's  fine.  I'm 
doin'  this  for  my  indispepsia  an'  con- 
gestipation,  an'  I  feel  better  already. 
We're  out  for  jes'  a  little  fun  an'  frolic. 
The  young  lady,  Miss  Phoebe,  an'  phys- 
'cal  culture  is  all  right." 

When  I  came  in  from  the  field  at  noon 

I   found  the   kitchen   stove   out   in  the 

yard  an'  no  sign  of  cookin'  nor  nothin'. 

What's   this   mean! "    says    I    to    Ma, 

ain't    we    a-goin'    to    have    no    warm 

dinner?" 

"No  sir!"  says  she.  "You're  a-goin' 
onto  a  raw-food  diet,  an'  there  won't  be 
no  cookin'  aroun'  here  this  summer. 
Miss  Phoebe  says  as  that  is  the  best  food 
for  us." 

After  dinner  I  took  a  stroll  into  the 
front  parlor,  an'  I  notice  that  the  shades, 
curtains  an'  carpets  is  all  gone.  I  goes 
outside  an'  takes  a  look  at  the  house. 
The  shades  an'  curtains  was  gone  from 
the  winders  all  over  the  house,  an'  the 
nice  creepin'  vines  I  had  grown  to  shade 
the  winders  was  all  torn  off  the  sides  of 
the  house.  "What  are  you  all  doin',"  I 
says  to  Ma.  "  Cleanin'  house  in  harvest 
time?" 

"Yes!  I'm  cleanin'  house,  an'  it's 
goin'  to  stay  clean.  There  won't  be  no 
more  curtains  to  catch  the  dust  an'  no 
more  shades  to  keep  out'n  the  sunlight 
an'  no  more  carpets  to  hatch  microbes." 

Events  was  comin'  so  fast  that  I  was 
kinder  stunned  like,  an'  one  day  when 
Tom  called  me  an'  said  that  all  the  hogs 
was  down  sick,  I  was  not  saprised,  as  I 
was  jes'  expectin'  somthun  awful  for  to 
happen.  We  sent  for  the  horse  doctor, 
an'  when  he  came  he  said  the  hogs  was 
down  with  the  cholera.  '  Tee-hee-hee," 
laughed  Miss  Phoebe.  "I  guess  those 
pigs  ate  something  that  didn't  agree  with 
them.  "What  did  you  give  'em  hogs  to 
eat?"  I  says  to  Ma. 

"  Oh,  nothin'  much.  Miss  Phoebe  told 
me  pickled  stuff  wasn't  food  an'  wasn't 
good  to  eat,  so  I  threw  out  all  the  cucum- 
ber-pickles, pickalitly,  an'  chow-chow 
there  was  in  the  cellar  to  the  pigs." 

"That  settles  it  then!"  said  the  doc. 


"  It's  a  durn  sight  worse  than  I  thought 
it  was.  If  you  people  give  that  kind  of 
stuff  to  the  hogs  to  eat  you  can't  expect 
me  to  be  responsible  for  their  health." 

"You  might  jes'  as  well  look  at  that 
short-horn  cow  back  of  the  barn,  doc, 
while  you're  here,"  says  my  boy  Tom. 
"She's  off  her  feed  an'  raisin'  all-fired 
Cain." 

We  all  went  aroun'  to  the  back  of  the 
barn  an'  the  doc.  he  hammered  an' 
thumped  the  old  cow  aroun'  some,  an' 
then  he  said.  "What  you  been  a-given 
this  poor  cow  to  eat?  She  got  a  very 
bad  attack  of  apendycitis." 

Ma  began  to  look  kinder  scared,  an' 
she  hemmed  an'  hawed  before  she  spoke. 
"Miss  Phoebe  had  been  a-tellin'  me  as 
how  white  flour  wasn't  nourishin'  an' 
that  I  should  change  to  whole  wheat 
flour,  an'  as  I  had  a  lot  of  biskit,  cake  an' 
bread  made  out  of  white  flour  an'  I 
didn't  want  to  throw  it  away  I  fed  it  to 
the  cow.  I  don't  see  why  things  that 
don't  kill  human  folks  should  kill 
animals." 

The  doctor  he  jumped  aroun'  an' 
cussed  somthun  fearful  for  to  hear. 
"You  must  never  give  this  kind  of  food 
to  animals,"  says  he.  "Animals  can't 
eat  food  that  human's  can,  an'  if  you  was 
to  feed  animals  on  what  you  eat  they 
would  all  be  dead  in  a  jiffy.  This  kind  of 
feedin'  the  cattle  must  stop,  'cause  I 
can't  endanger  my  professional  reputa- 
tion by  takin'  care  of  'em  if  you  do," 

That  afternoon  I  drove  into  the  village 
an'  no  sooner  had  I  struck  the  place 
when  old  Doctor  Grimshaw  stopped  me. 
"You  tell  your  wife,"  said  he,  "that  I 
don't  want  her  to  send  any  more  pork, 
salt-meat,  ham  an'  bacon  to  any  of  my 
patients.  She  sent  a  whole  lot  of  salt 
pork  an'  stuff  to  the  Bebee  family  an' 
now  the  whole  blame  family  is  down  sick 
with  toomaine  poisnin  an'  sorasis,  an'  I 
had  to  work  over  'em  all  night  to  save 
'em." 

I  didn't  wait  to  hear  no  more,  but 
turned  the  old  mare's  head  for  home  an' 
scooted.  I  knew  at  once  that  Miss 
Phoebe  had  told  Ma  to  throw  out  that 
salt  pork  an'  stuff,  an'  I  was  afraid  to  go 
into  the  village  for  fear  of  meetin'  some 
more  sufferers  from  a  dill-pickle  diet. 

When  I  came  in  sight  of  the  house  I 
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almost  fell  from  the  buggy.  The  boys 
had  torn  the  roof  off  the  whole  back  of 
the  house,  an  'was  nailin'  glass-covered 
frames  on  the  rafters  in  place  of  the 
shingles.  "  We're  a-building'  a  solarium, 
Pa,"  says  Tom,  "  so's  you  can  take  a  sun 
bath." 

"Yes!"  says  I,  "I  suppose  so.  Som- 
thun  like  that  feller  Phaeton,  who 
hitched  his  steeds  to  a  comet  an'  set  the 
whole  blame  world  afire.  I  don't  never 
suspect  you  boys  will  ever  set  the  world 
a-fire  with  your  smartness,  but  you'll 
drive  your  Pa  adrift  in  the  world  a  home- 
less wonderer  if  you  don't  stop.  I  sup- 
pose this  is  some  more  of  that  phys'cal 
culture  propygander  that  Miss  Phoebe 
is  a-puttin'  into  your  heads.  We  might 
jes'  as  well  move  outen  the  house  alto- 
gether an'  camp  under  the  trees." 

"Oh,  that  would  be  delightful,"  says 
Miss  Phoebe,  a-clappin'  her  hands  an' 
givin'  me  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles ;  one 
of  them  smiles  that  makes  a  feller  have  a 
pleasant  thrill  run  along  his  spinal  colyum 
an'  want  to  turn  all  his  property  over  to 
the  smiler.  "  We  could  easily  move  out, 
there  isn't  much  left  in  the  house  to 
move." 

"Yes,"  says  I,  "they  ain't  much  left 
to  move.  I've  been  sleepin'  on  a  boot- 
jack an'  about  eleventeen  feet  of  clothes- 
line for  the  last  week  an'  the  only  cover- 
in'  I  could  git  was  about  two  square  feet 
of  muskeeter  nettin'.  The  only  thing 
left  of  my  old  home  is  the  'God  Bless 
Our  Home'  motto;  jes'  carry  that  out 
an'  we're  moved.  Ever  since  you  an' 
that  magyzine  Phys'cal  Culture  struck 
this  place,  there  hain'  been  no  rest  for 
man  nor  beast." 

That  night  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Ma, 
an'  she  said:  "  Hiram,  I  do  love  that  Miss 
Phoebe,  she  is  a  most  beautiful  girl  in 
every  way.  Dr.  Grimshaw's  been  a-tell- 
in'  me  that  she  cured  Beebe's  little  girl  of 


rotary  curvature  of  the  spine,  an*  Mandy 
Simpson's  girl  of  St.  Vitus  dance.  That 
is,  they're  both  on  the  road  to  complete 
recovery.  You  hain't  got  no  more  lum- 
bago nor  malaria  chills,  an'  my  rooma- 
tiz  is  all  gone.  I'll  certainly  be  lone- 
some when  that  girl  is  gone." 

Before  I  could  answer  Ma,  in  walks 
Tom  a-holdin'  Miss  Phoebe  by  the  hand. 
"Allow  me,"  says  he,  "to  intro juice  my 
fuchure  bride.  We  both  believe  in  the 
physkilogical  laws  of  sex  as  advocated  in 
Phys'cal  Culture,  an'  we  both  cal- 
kilate  to  git  married." 

My  time  had  come.  Right  here  I  saw 
a  chance  to  git  even  with  them  young 
rascals  for  all  of  this  culture  business,  an' 
I  rolled  up  my  sleeves  an'  waded  in. 

"  Physkilogical  nothin',"  says  I.  "  I've 
suffered  enough  through  this  fool  busi- 
ness. You  kin  tear  the  house  down, 
poison  all  the  cattle  an'  old  Doc.  Grim- 
shaw's patients,  feed  me  on  raw  food  an' 
make  Ma  skip  the  rope,  but  you  can'1 
ram  this  physkilogical  affecshun  busi- 
ness down  my  throat.  Maybe  you  think 
I  didn't  see  you  an'  Miss  Phoebe  a-la- 
lapalloosin'  on  the  lawn  the  other  night, 
an'  you  want  to  tell  me  that  this  bumble- 
puppy  business  is  physkilogical  affecshun. 
Tom!  I  wanter  tell  you  that  you're 
durned  prevarikator,  an'  that  there  ain't 
no  physkilogical  laws  of  sex  about  it. 
It's  jes'  plain  every-day  love  like  I  made 
to  your  Ma  over  fourty  years  ago,  an' 
I'm  a-goin'  to  write  to  Mr.  Macfadden 
an'  tell  him  so." 

Now  Mr.  Macfadden,  you  kin  see  jes' 
what  your  teachin'  is  a-doin'  to  us  poor 
folks,  an'  I  think  that  in  jest  ice  to  your- 
self an'  me  an'  your  readers  that  you 
oughter  print  this  here  letter  of  mine  so's 
to  straightin'  out  this  matter  about  the 
physkilogical  laws  of  sex. 

Most  Respect afuly  Yourn, 

Hiram  Meanwell. 


A  Palatable  Rice  Pudding. 


Two  tablespoonfuls  of  uncooked  rice 
to  a  quart  of  milk.  Sweeten  and  flavor 
to  taste.  Bake  in  oven  (not  too  hot), 
for  an  hour  or  two,  until  as  thick  as 
batter. 


New  way  to  eat  apples:  Cut  the 
apple  when  peeled  into  any  breakfast 
food  that  is  served  with  sugar  and  milk 
or  cream. 

Ironwood,  Mich.         C.  D.  Luther. 


A  Pious  Hypocrite 

THE  PRETENDED  vs.  THE  REAL  CHRISTIAN— THE  CLOAK 
OF    RELIGION    USED    TO    SERVE    MATERIAL    PURPOSES 

By  S.  Wardlow  Marsden 

Synopsis. — Samuel  Jonathan  Walker  has  for  years  received  a  comfortable  income  as  the  chief  official  of  the 
Society  for  Moral  Promotion.  Mr.  Walker's  daughter  Emily  meets  Charles  Warner,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Physical  Instructor, 
nd  the  young  people  become  interested  in  each  other,  despite  her  father's  prejudice  and  enmity  against  Charles. 
Horace  Horton,  a  young  man  whose  attentions  Emily  has  tolerated  at  the  behest  of  her  parents,  exhibits  a  strong 
:nmity  toward  Charles.  Emily  Walker's  father  forbids  her  to  acknowledge  Charles'  acquaintance,  on  the 
jround  that  the  young  man  has  proven  himself  low  and  vulgar  by  an  exhibition  of  athletics,  and  by  posing  in  tights 
it  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Gymnasium.  Angered  by  his  daughter's  friendship  for  Charles,  Mr.  Walker  determined  to  injure 
he  young  man's  reputation.  He  hires  a  detective  to  pose  as  a  physician,  and  to  visit  the  Warner  home  under  the  pre- 
ense  of  treating  Charles'  little  sister  Edna,  who  is  lame.  Binwell,  the  detective,  visits  the  former  home  of  the  Warner's, 
ind  reports  to  Mr.  Walker  and  Horace  Horton  that  Charles  Warner  has  broken  faith  with  a  young  woman  whom  he  had 
promised  to  marry.  Mr.  Walker  determines  to  use  this  information  as  a  means  of  causing  Charles  to  lose  his  position 
with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  Secretary,  however,  declines  to  consider  Mr.  Walker's  request,  and  learns  that  Charles  was 
justified  in  refusing  to  wed  the  young  woman  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged,  because  of  her  faithlessness.  At  the  behest 
of  Horace  Horton,  Binwell  causes  a  pugilistic  champion  named  Murphy  to  join  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Gymnasium  for  the  pur- 
oose  of  besting  Charles  Warner  physically.  At  an  athletic  exhibition  held  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Murphy  the  pugilist,  in  the 
?uise  of  an  amateur  boxer,  and  under  an  assumed  name,  attempts  to  lower  Charles'  colors  in  a  boxing  bout,  and  is  sound- 
ly trounced  for  his  pains.  Charles  becomes  more  popular  than  ever  with  the  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  While  walking 
to  his  home  one  evening  Charles  Warner  encounters  two  men  who  have  attacked  Horace  Horton  and  Emily  Walker,  and 
from  whom  Horace  Horton  has  fled  in  fear  and  terror.  Charles  fells  one  of  the  highwaymen  with  well  directed  blows, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  is  slightly  wounded  by  a  revolver  shot  one  of  the  footpads  fires  at  him.  The  fallen  miscreant's 
companion  takes  to  his  heels.  The  second  highwayman  is  also  enabled  to  escape  through  Charles'  inability  to  leave 
Emily  in  her  terrified  state.  Emily  overhears  Horace  Horton  giving  her  parents  a  highly-colored  version  of  the  attack, 
and  aroused  by  his  unmanly  conduct  brands  him  as  a  coward.  On  learning  of  the  part  taken  by  Charles  Warner  in  the 
rescue  of  his  daughter,  Mr.  Walker  renews  his  effort  to  break  up  the  attachment  between  the  young  people.  Charles 
and  Emily  meet  frequently  by  appointment,  and  their  friendship  grows  and  ripens  until  they  become  secretly  affianced. 
Mr.  Walker  astounds  Emily  and  inflicts  a  shock  upon  her  by  reporting  to  her  that  Charles  Warner's  father  is  a  murderer 
serving  a  life-sentence  in  the  State  Penitentiary. 

Seventh  Installment. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SAMUEL  WALKER  stood  looking 
down  at  his  weeping  daughter  in 
amazement.  He  had  never  seen 
Emily  so  strongly  affected  before.  It 
was  most  unusual  for  her  to  be  moved  to 
tears  and  her  violent  sobs  for  a  moment 
aroused  the  sympathy  of  even  his 
hardened  nature.  In  his  own  peculiar 
way,  Mr.  Walker  really  had  an  affection 
for  his  daughter.  He  was  imbued  with 
the  idea  that  she  was  very  dear  to  him, 
but  by  nature  he  was  harsh  and  cold  and 
unsympathetic,  and  a  deep,  sincere  affec- 
tion would  be  impossible  to  such  a 
character.  His  features  betrayed  the 
struggle  between  his  hardened  sym- 
pathies and  his  sinister  feeling  of  satis- 
faction at  the  effect  of  his  information 
against  Charles  Warner. 

"Now,  Emily,  do  stop  crying.  You 
ought  to  be  happy.  Suppose  this  evi- 
dence had  been  withheld  from  you.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  you  had  married 
a  convict's  son,  and  you  learned  all  this 
after  the  marriage,  would  you  not  spend 
the  balance  of  your  life  in  regret  ?  Now 
your  father  loves  you,  he  is  spending  all 


this  money,  going  to  enormous  expense 
merely  to  convince  you  of  your  folly. 
He  wants  you  to  enjoy  a  career  that  will 
make  your  parents  proud  and  happy." 

Her  violent  sobbing  partly  ceased. 
She  sat  there  moaning,  her  face  resting 
in  her  hands,  with  tears  trickling  through 
her  fingers.  Mr.  Walker  saw  that  his 
words  were  influencing  her,  and  he  was 
inclined  to  continue,  but  momentarily 
there  came  to  him  the  thought  that  may- 
be he  was  unfair  to  his  daughter.  It  had 
not  occurred  to  him  before.  Like  a  flash 
he  saw  before  him  the  two  men,  Horace 
Horton  and  Charles  Warner.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  compared  them — 
Horace  with  his  pale  face,  his  weak  and 
frail  body,  and  with  little  or  no  strength 
of  character  indicated  in  his  features,  and 
Charles  Warner — a  man,  every  inch  of 
him.  He  had  to  acknowledge  that 
Charles  was  a  fine  specimen  of  manliness, 
and  for  one  brief  moment  Samuel  Walker 
was  fair  to  his  daughter  and  the  man  she 
loved.  The  selfishness  of  the  man's  na- 
ture was  momentarily  subdued. 

But  it  was  not  Mr.  Walker's  habit  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  his  decisions  or 
actions.      To    him    they    were    always 
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beyond  question,  and  his  indecision  on 
this  occasion  was  of  brief  duration.  The 
great  Horton  mansion  flashed  before  him. 
The  magnificence  of  its  sumptuous  fur- 
nishings was  pictured  in  his  mind,  and 
Charles  Warner .  the  man,  was  relegated 
swiftly  to  the  background,  and  Horace 
Horton,  the  pretense,  with  a  background 
of  luxury  and  wealth,  was  before  him. 
Why  should  Emily  hesitate?  There  was 
no  excuse  for  indecision.  She  must 
marry  Horace  Horton.  An  expression  of 
harsh  determination  swept  over  his 
flaccid  features,  and  there  was  no  ring 
of  sympathy  in  his  voice  as  he  continued. 

"Whatever  your  own  feelings  may  be, 
Emily,  surely  you  would  not  disgrace 
your  father  and  mother.  I  would  forever 
hang  my  head  in  shame  if  I  thought  my 
daughter  was  the  wife  of  the  son  of  a 
murderer." 

A  storm  of  weeping  broke  out  anew  at 
the  harshness  of  his  words 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Samuel?" 
asked  Mrs.  Walker,  who  entered  the 
room  at  that  moment.  She  did  not  wait 
for  a  reply,  but  hurried  over  to  her 
daughter  and  knelt  by  her  side. 

"  Emily,  Emily,  why  are  you  weeping? 
Samuel,  have  you  caused  this?"  turning 
sharply  to  her  husband. 

"  No,  I  haven't  caused  it,"  he  retorted. 
' '  I  have  given  her  information  for  which 
she  ought  to  thank  me  for  the  balance  of 
her  life." 

"  No,  you  haven't.  You  are  trying  to 
crush  me.  Your  one  object  is  to  destroy 
my  future,  my  happiness,"  said  Emily  in 
agonized  tones,  looking' up  for  a  moment 
with  the  tears  streaming  down  her  face. 

"Now,  Samuel,  this  has  got  to  stop. 
You  go  away  and  leave  Emily  to  me." 

Without  a  word,  Mr.  Walker  turned 
and  went  out  of  the  room. 

"Now,  Emily,  tell  me  about  it,"  said 
the  mother  as  she  softly  caressed  her 
sobbing  daughter. 

"It's  the  same  old  story,  mother. 
Father  seems  to  be  living  but  for  one  ob- 
ject at  the  present  time,  and  that  is  to 
find  some  means  of  injuring  Charles 
Warner.  Why  can't  he  leave  him  alone  ?' 
looking  up  at  her  mother  through  her 
tears. 

"  Now,  Emily,  be  reasonable.  You  are 
excited.      Surely   you   do   not   want   to 


bring  disgrace  upon  yourself  and  youi 
father  and  mother  as  well.  Samuel  has 
already  told  me  of  the  report  about  Mr 
Warner's  father,  and  I  am  convincec 
this  is  not  mere  gossip.  It  looks  as 
though  it  can  be  relied  upon.  Now  caln 
yourself  and  coolly  survey  the  situation 
Suppose  this  statement  is  really  true 
would  you  still  persist  in  your  desire  t< 
marry  this  man?  Now  think  a  moment 
before  you  answer."  Mrs.  Walker  inter- 
rupted as  Emily  started  to  speak. 

"Mother,  I  don't  know.  It  does  seen 
an  unpleasant  situation,  but  I  don't  care 
I  love  him  and  I  trust  him — I  have  un 
limited  faith  in  him." 

"Now,  Emily,  how  can  you  say  that? 
You  haven't  known  the  man  long  enough 
to  have  a  really  clear  understanding  oi 
his  character." 

"  Maybe  not,  but  I  am  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  his  integrity,  and  he  is  a 
man,  mother,  and  when  you  compare 
him  with  that  Horace  Horton,  how  any 
girl  could  hesitate  for  a  moment  is  be- 
yond me.  Anyway,  I  don't  love  Horace 
— I  actually  detest  the  man,  and  if  yot 
and  father  do  not  stop  trying  to  forc( 
him  upon  me,  I  shall  disappear  from 
home  some  day  and  you  will  never  set 
me  again." 

"Emily,  Emily!  What  makes  yot 
talk  so?  Neither  your  father  nor  I  will 
force  you  to  do  anything  you  do  not 
want  to  do,  but  you  can  rest  assured  that 
if  Charles  Warner  is  the  son  of  a  mur- 
derer we  are  both  going  to  do  all  we 
possibly  can  to  keep  you  from  a  marriage 
with  him.  I  think  you  should  have 
enough  self-respect,  no  matter  how  much 
you  love  such  a  man,  to  avoid  an  alliance 
of  this  kind.  If  you  think  nothing  of 
yourself,  surely  you  must  consider  your 
mother  and  father.  Why,  I  would  be 
shamed  for  the  balance  of  my  days  by 
the  knowledge  of  such  a  marriage." 

"Oh,  why  can't  I  go  away?  Why 
must  I  be  always  thinking  of  what  others 
will  say?  I  want  to  please  myself,  I 
want  to  be  happy  in  my  own  way.  I 
don't  want  to  be  dictated  to  by  those 
that  have  but  little  more  interest  in  me 
than  that  which  comes  with  a  social 
acquaintance." 

"But  you  can't  go  away.  Surely  you 
would  not  leave  your  father  and  me? 
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And  think  of  the  disgrace,  the  talk  in  the 
newspapers." 

"Why  the  newspapers?  Father  could 
arrange  that.  I  have  heard  him  refer  on 
several  occasions  to  his  influence  with 
the  newspapers,  how  he  could  keep  any- 
thing out  of  the  papers  whenever  he 
desired." 

This  conversation  continued  in  this 
strain  for  some  time.  Mrs.  Walker  tried 
her  best  to  make  Emily  promise  never  to 
see  Charles  Warner  again,  or  at  least 
until  her  father  would  confirm  the  re- 
ports that  he  had  received.  Emily  re- 
fused to  be  bound  down  by  a  promise  of 
any  kind,  though  it  was  clear  that  the 
new  turn  of  affairs  had  been  so  surpris- 
ing in  nature  that  she  was  a  little  bit  un- 
decided as  to  what  her  action  should  be. 
She  could  not,  however,  make  herself  be- 
lieve that  her  father's  statements  were 
true.  A  murderer  seemed  to  her  such  a 
terrible  creature — and  there  was  nothing 
like  a  criminal  in  Charles.  He  was  in- 
telligent and  the  soul  of  honor.  When 
she  was  alone  in  her  room,  the  new 
developments  of  her  relations  with 
Charles  were  gone  over  and  over,  again 
and  again,  but  in  the  end  she  was  con- 
fused and  undecided,  and  hardly  knew 
what  to  do.  She  definitely  determined, 
however,  that  she  would  see  Charles  and 
learn  from  his  own  lips  if  there  was  any 
truth  in  these  awful  charges.  She  felt 
somehow  that  if  his  awful  past  had  been 
so  fearful,  he  would  have  referred  to  it 
before.  She  remembered  that  he  had 
made  but  very  brief  references  to  his 
past  life.  Perhaps  he  was  keeping  some- 
thing from  her.  Even  the  thought  of 
such  a  possibility  hurt  her  cruelly. 

Emily  was  to  meet  Charles  the  next 
day.  As  the  time  of  the  appointment 
drew  near,  she  was  undecided  wThether  or 
not  to  keep  it.  She  was  possessed  by  an 
overwhelming  desire  to  know  the  truth, 
and  yet  somehow  she  was  afraid  of  it. 
She  was  still  doubtful,  and  she  felt  for  the 
moment  as  though  she  would  rather  re- 
main in  doubt  than  to  have  such  a  charge 
so  awful  confirmed.  Her  indecision  con- 
tinued beyond  the  time  of  the  appoint- 
ment. She  was  sorry  afterwards  that  she 
had  failed  to  keep  it,  for  then  she  would 
have  been  satisfied.  She  would  have 
heard  from  Charles'  own  lips  as  to  the 


truth  of  the  charge  made  against  his 
father.  Emily  and  Charles  had  been 
meeting  each  day  at  a  stated  time.  She 
felt  sure  that  he  would  be  there  the  next 
day  notwithstanding  her  failure  to  meet 
him,  and  she  was  not  disappointed.  She 
was  there  at  the  trysting  place  before 
him.  As  she  sat  there  waiting  his  ap- 
pearance, her  mind  was  in  a  tumult. 
Her  happiness  at  the  thought  of  the  ap- 
proaching appearance  of  her  lover  was 
for  the  moment  lost  to  sight  as  her 
thoughts  dwelt  upon  the  fearful  aspect  of 
the  tragedy  in  the  life  of  Charles.  "  Sure- 
ly it  cannot  be  true,"  she  repeated  to  her- 
self, again  and  again,  and  when  she  saw 
him  coming  down  the  path  her  first  in- 
clination was  to  run  towards  him.  She 
wanted  an  answer,  she  could  hardly  wait 
for  it,  she  wanted  to  know  the  truth. 
Charles  saw  the  unhappy  and  troubled 
look  upon  her  features  as  he  drew  near. 
There  was  no  sign  of  the  radiantly  happy 
smile  that  had  greeted  him  on  former 
occasions. 

"Ah,  Emily.  What's  the  matter?" 
he  questioned  as  he  took  the  hands  she 
stretched  to  him.  ' '  What  has  happened  ? 
You  are  troubled,"  he  asked  as  she 
made  no  reply  to  his  first  query.  He 
gazed  into  her  eyes  with  the  trustful 
light  of  love  shining  brightly  from  his 
own. 

"Oh,  Charles,  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
come,"  she  said  with  a  sigh.  "I  have 
been  unhappy,  terribly  unhappy." 

"Why,  Emily,  what  has  made  you  un- 
happy? Life  to  me  the  last  few  days  has 
been  a  dream,  a  sweet  delightful  dream. 
I  have  had  the  assurance  of  your  love, 
your  trust  and  sympathy,  and  to  me  that 
means  everything,"  strongly  pressing  the 
hands  that  he  still  held. 

"Oh,  it  is  such  a  relief  to  see  you, 
Charles.  An  awful  load  has  been  re- 
moved from  my  mind.  I  have  heard 
such  terrible  things  about  you,  I  really 
hate  to  speak  of  them." 

"Terrible  things  about  me?  Why 
Emily,  what  do  you  mean?"  An  expres- 
sion of  fear  momentarily  flashed  over  his 
features. 

"Oh,  Charles,  it's  an  awful  story.  I 
hate  to  repeat  it,  but  I  must  know  if  it's 
true  or  false.  Somehow  I  believe  every 
word  is  false.    When  I  look  at  you  and 
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read  within  your  eyes  the  love  that  you 
have  for  me,  I  am  imbued  with  a  trust  in 
you  that  is  unfaltering  and  that  nothing 
can  destroy." 

"It  makes  me  so  happy  to  hear  you 
say  that,"  said  Charles,  "but  let's  sit 
down.  Tell  me  the  story  you  have 
heard.  I  expect  I  know  what  it  is.  I 
have  been  intending  to  tell  you  some- 
thing of  my  past  for  some  time,  but  with 
all  my  faith  in  your  love,  I  have  been 
afraid  to  broach  the  subject.  Knowing 
as  I  do  of  your  rearing,  I  thought  there 
might  be  a  possibility  of  your  turning 
against  me  when  you  learned  the 
truth." 

"Then  it  is  true?  Oh,  Charles,  it  can't 
be  true.    Don't  tell  me  that  it's  true." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Emily, 
but  if  it  refers  to  a  tragedy  in  my  own 
family  it  is  true." 

"  Oh,  Charles,  I  wanted  to  know,  but  I 
somehow  feared  the  truth,"  leaning  for- 
ward and  pressing  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes  as  they  filled  with  tears. 

"Don't  cry,  Emily,  there  is  nothing  to 
cry  about.  I  have  faced  this  tragedy  for 
so  many  years  that  I  have  somehow  be- 
come accustomed  to  it.  I  am  more  sorry 
than  I  can  tell  that  you  have  learned  of 
the  past  of  our  family  from  the  lips  of 
others.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  but  I 
wanted  you  to  know  me  better,  I  wanted 
you  to  have  the  same  affection  that  I  had 
given  to  you.  I  dreaded  the  possibility 
of  losing  you.  To  lose  you  now  after  I 
have  been  encompassed  with  the  bliss 
that  has  come  with  the  knowledge  of 
your  love  for  me  would  be  a  terrible  blow. 
I  could  not  possibly  endure  it,  and  I  have 
put  off  making  this  confession  to  you, 
Emily,  dear,"  strongly  pressing  the 
hands  that  he  still  held,  "because  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  of  you.  Now  I  am 
willing  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth.  You 
will  promise  not  to  be  harsh  with  me, 
you  will  hear  me  to  the  end,  and  judge 
me  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
your  own  intelligence  and  conscience, 
will  you  not?" 

"Yes,  Charles,"  she  answered,  gazing 
up  at  him  with  her  eyes  still  wet  with 
tears. 

1 '  My  father  was  one  of  the  finest  men 
in  the  world,"  Charles  began.  "He  was 
big  and  strong  and  honest  and  conscien- 


tious. I  remember  him  so  well  as  a  boy. 
He  used  to  play  games  with  me,  in  fact, 
you  might  say  we  were  chums.  To  me 
he  was  a  dear  friend  as  well  as  a  father. 
We  had  a  beautiful  little  home  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  small  town,  and  I  was  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long.  I  think  I  was 
about  eleven  years  of  age  when  the 
poison  first  began  to  creep  into  our  home. 
Father  had  been  having  some  financial 
troubles.  His  business  did  not  bring  the 
usual  returns.  In  his  business  he  had 
been  compelled  to  deal  with  men  who 
were  frequenters  of  saloons.  There  were 
billiards  and  pool  and  various  forms  of 
recreation  in  these  homes  of  vice,  and 
somehow  father  acquired  the  habit  of 
visiting  these  places  with  his  associates. 
He  had  never  been  a  drinking  man,  but 
his  financial  trouble  seemed  a  terrible 
weight  and  one  day  about  this  time  he 
came  home  drunk.  You  can  imagine 
mother's  feelings  and  my  own  fear  and 
amazement.  My  father  had  always  been 
bright  and  cheerful,  but  he  seemed  to 
have  turned  into  a  madman.  Liquoi 
crazed  him.  It  seemed  to  drown  every 
good  trait  in  his  nature.  It  made  him  a 
quarrelsome  brute.  I  had  never  heard 
him  speak  an  unkind  word  to  mother  be- 
fore, but  while  under  the  influence  oi 
liquor  he  was  a  beast.  That  was  the  be- 
ginning, and  though  at  first  his  sprees 
were  far  apart,  they  gradually  grew  more 
frequent  in  occurrence,  and  finally  his  life 
was  almost  a  continual  debauch.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  clearly  describe 
the  change  in  our  home.  Before,  we 
were  happy  and  contented,  but  now  my 
mother  lived  in  continual  fear  of  father. 
Frequently  when  he  had  come  home  she 
would  hide  herself  in  some  part  of  the 
house  where  she  knew  he  could  not  find 
her,  and  then  he  would  go  howling  from 
room  to  room,  like  the  huge  beast  that 
he  was,  searching  for  her.  On  frequent 
occasions  he  abused  my  mother  most 
severely.  I  do  not  really  blame  him,  he 
was  not  himself,  he  was  simply  mad- 
dened by  the  liquor  that  was  sold  freely 
in  our  town.  He  was  a  crazy  man,  and  he 
really  belonged  in  an  insane  asylum 
while  in  this  condition. 

"My  mother's  brother  learned  of  our 
trouble  and  he  visited  us  and  tried  to  get 
my  mother  to  return  home  with  him-    He 
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had  received  several  letters  describing 
the  condition  of  our  home  and  the  habits 
of  father,  and  he  was  anxious  to  help  us. 
Mother,  however,  refused  to  go,  she 
somehow  thought  that  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  reforming  father.  Her  brother 
argued  with  her,  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
argument,  father  came  into  the  house. 
He  was  bleary-eyed  as  usual,  but  as  we 
learned  afterwards  he  had  just  had  a 
bitter  quarrel  with  the  saloon-keeper, 
and  an  unusually  angry  light  shone  from 
his  eyes  in  spite  of  his  condition. 

"What,  you  here?  What  're  you  do- 
ing here  ?  he  said  as  he  entered  and  glared 
at  my  mother's  brother. 

11 '  Yes,  I  am  here  and  there  is  certainly 
need  for  someone  to  be  here,'  he  retorted 
as  he  saw  father's  condition.  There  is 
no  need  of  repeating  the  details.  They 
had  a  terrible  quarrel  then  and  there. 
Mother  took  me  by  the  hand  and  rushed 
from  the  room,  and  we  had  hardly  gotten 
outside  when  we  heard  a  shot  fired  and 
the  heavy  thud  of  a  falling  body.  Mother 
was  terror-stricken,  and  as  you  can  well 
imagine  I  was  similarly  affected.  We 
both  hurried  out  of  the  house  as  fast  as 
possible  and  we  had  hardly  gotten  outside 
before  we  saw  a  door  open  and  father  ap- 
peared with  a  smoking  revolver  in  his 
hand.  With  one  shot  he  had  killed  my 
uncle. 

"To  a  certain  extent  the  crime  he  had 
committed  sobered  him;  he  was  soon 
arrested,  tried  and  in  spite  of  the  evi- 
dence which  clearly  showed  that  he  was 
mad  from  the  effects  of  liquor,  he  was 
sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  life.  I 
might  give  you  further  details,  but  what's 
the  use?  These  are  the  main  facts.  The 
statement  that  my  father  is  now  in  the 
penitentiary  is  absolutely  true.  I  should 
have  told  you  before.  I  realize  that,  but 
I  loved  you  too  much.  I  wanted  to  win 
you  and  if  you  had  known  this,  the  op- 
portunity would  have  never  been  given 
me.  You  are  not  going  to  feel  harsh  to- 
wards me  ?  You  cannot  blame  me  for  an 
offense  that  my  father  committed  while 
crazed  with  liquor.  If  you  are  to  blame 
anyone,  it  is  the  man  who  sold  the  liquor, 
or  the  government  who  allows  such  a 
devilish  business."  He  stopped  and 
gazed  at  Emily  for  some  indication  of 
her  attitude. 


"Emily,  do  say  something.  Don't 
keep  me  in  suspense.  You  are  not  going 
to  blame  me,  are  you?"  as  she  made  no 
sign. 

She  looked  up  at  his  words.  There 
were  still  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"No,  Charles,  I  cannot  blame  you. 
You  were  a  mere  child,  and  as  you  say  I 
can  hardly  blame  your  father,  but  it  is  all 
so  terrible." 

"  I  know  it  is  terrible.  I  am  the  son  of 
a  convict," — he  winced  at  his  own  words. 
"  I  have  asked  you  and  you  have  prom- 
ised to  marry  me,  but,  Emily  dear,  you 
need  not  feel  that  you  are  bound  to  keep 
your  promise.  I  should  have  told  you 
before  I  asked  you  to  marry  me  that 
would  have  been  far  more  honorable,  but 
the  realization  of  your  love  for  me  and 
the  sweet  possibilities  that  accompanied 
it,  came  so  suddenly  that  I  forgot  all  the 
past,  and  for  that  matter  all  the  future. 
I  was  living  in  the  happiness  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  I  have  told  you  now,  you  have 
the  truth,  and  I  shall  not  think  harshly 
of  you,  no  matter  what  your  decision 
may  be." 

"There  can  be  but  one  decision, 
Charles.  I  love  you  and  nothing  can 
change  me.  The  outside  world  is  nothing 
to  me.    We  are  all  in  all  to  each  other." 

"But  your  father  and  mother,"  in- 
terrupted Charles. 

"Yes,  I  know.  It  will  be  a  terrible 
blow  to  them,  but  I  have  given  you  my 
promise  and  I  will  have  my  way." 

' '  Then  you  will  marry  me  ?  Then  your 
love  for  me  will  surmount  all  difficulties, 
face  all  calumnies,  and  you  will  be  mine 
regardless  of  consequences?" 

"Yes,  Charles,"  she  murmured,  gazing 
into  his  face  with  the  warmth  of  her  in- 
tense affection  shining  in  her  eyes. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Emily  and  Charles  remained  together 
for  some  time.  Emily  finally  realized 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  someone 
being  sent  from  home  to  look  for  her  and 
that  she  had  better  return.  She  men- 
tioned this  to  Charles. 

"  I  hate  to  lose  you.  I  wish  we  could 
remain  together  always." 

"So  do  I,  but  that  time  is  coming." 

"Why  not  hasten  it?  Why  not  make 
it  to-day?"  asked  Charles. 
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"No,  no.  I  could  not  do  that.  The 
least  I  can  do  is  to  give  my  parents  an 
opportunity  to  acquiesce  to  our  desires." 

"Do  you  think  there  is  much  use? " 

"  I  hardly  think  there  is,  but  my  duty 
ends  after  I  have  tried  to  make  them  see 
my  solution  of  the  problem." 

"Your  duty  is  at  home  with  your 
parents,"  broke  in  a  hard,  stern  voice 
near  at  hand.  They  both  looked  up  with 
amazement  depicted  on  their  features. 
There  stood  Samuel  Walker  and  a  short 
distance  behind  him  were  two  men  who 
had  all  the  earmarks  of  detectives. 
Charles  rose  to  his  feet,  so  did  Emily. 

"I  was  just  returning  home,"  said 
Emily,  much  perturbed  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  her  father. 

"Well,  I  think  you  had  better  hurry. 
As  for  you,  Charles  Warner,  I  warn  you 
now  and  here  that  if  I  ever  see  you  with 
my  daughter  again,  a  penalty  will  be 
meted  out  to  you  more  fearful  than  you 
ever  dreamed  of." 

' '  My  intentions  towards  your  daughter 
are  honorable  in  every  way.  I  have 
never  harmed  a  hair  of  her  head.  You 
have  perhaps  forgotten  that  I  may  actu- 
ally have  saved  her  from  dishonor." 

"Yes,  you  are  playing  on  that,"  in 
satirical  tones,  "using  an  accident  of 
this  kind  to  force  your  attentions  upon 
Emily.    You've  got  to  stop  it,  I  tell  you. ' ' 

"Now,  look  here,  Mr.  Walker,"  said 
Charles  firmly,  as  an  angry  light  came 
into  his  eyes.  "I  will  acknowledge  that 
you  have  a  right  to  keep  anyone  away 
from  your  home.  You  have  the  right  to 
forbid  me  to  enter  your  house,  but  I 
deny  that  you  have  the  right  to  dictate 
to  me  beyond  that  point." 

' '  I  have  the  right  to  say  who  shall 
associate  with  my  daughter,  and  I  say 
right  here  and  now  that  you  will  have  to 
keep  away  from  her." 

' '  I  shall  have  to  have  orders  from  an 
authority  higher  than  yourself  to  en- 
force that  demand." 

' '  Higher  orders  ?    What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

' '  I  mean  your  daughter  herself  will 
have  to  make  a  demand  of  that  kind  be- 
fore I  will  acquiesce." 

"Come  here,  Emily,"  said  Mr.  Walker, 
who  had  remained  a  respectful  distance 
away  from  Charles.  "  You've  got  to  stay 
away  from  this  man." 


Emily  remained  silent  and  immov- 
able. 

"Aren't  you  coming?"  motioning  to 
the  detectives  behind  him  to  draw 
nearer. 

"Shall  I  go?"  said  Emily  in  a  low 
voice  looking  up  at  Charles. 

"Yes,  it  may  be  the  easier  way,"  was 
his  reply. 

"Now  let  me  warn  you  again,"  said 
Mr.  Walker  as  his  daughter  moved  to- 
wards him  and  passed  rapidly  toward 
home,  "If  you  continue  to  seek  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Emily  I  will  see  that  your 
record  and  the  record  of  your  father — a 
murderer — will  follow  you  in  every  step 
of  your  life.  I  can  bring  influence  to 
bear  that  will  make  you  lose  your  posi- 
tion. I  can  turn  you  from  the  doors  of 
your  church,  I  can  brand  you  as  you  are, 
the  son  of  a  convict,  a  murderer,  and  I 
tell  you  definitely  and  clearly  that  this 
will  be  your  fate  if  you  do  not  immedi- 
ately cease  your  unwelcome  attentions 
to  a  member  of  my  family." 

"  So  you  are  going  to  strike  me  through 
my  father,  through  his  weakness  and 
waywardness.  Well,  Mr.  Walker,  you 
can  go  ahead.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
truth.  To  be  sure,  I  haven't  flaunted  my 
father's  disgrace  before  the  eyes  of  every- 
one, I  have  tried  to  live  it  down,  but  you 
must  be  a  little  careful  with  your  insults. 
There  is  a  limit  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
you  are  the  father  of  the  girl  for  whom  I 
have  a  very  strong  affection.  I  may  for- 
get that  you  are  an  old  man." 

' '  Do  you  hear  that ,  men  ? ' '  turning  to 
the  detectives  who  were  standing  by  his 
side.  "He  threatens  me,  do  you  hear 
him,  he  threatens  me." 

"  No,  I  have  not  threatened  you.  There 
is  no  need  of  my  threatening  you.  You 
are  the  one  who  is  threatening.  I  sim- 
ply say  to  you  that  when  you  bring  me 
word,  either  verbal  or  otherwise  from 
Emily,  that  she  does  not  want  my  atten- 
tions, they  will  immediately  cease,  but 
your  orders  are  not  sufficient." 

"I  will  make  you  regret  your  ob- 
stinacy," said  Mr.  Walker,  his  face 
flushed  with  anger.  He  turned  to  follow 
the  direction  his  daughter  had  taken. 
"I  will  make  you  regret  it,"  he  re- 
peated. 

Charles  stood  there  and  gazed  after  Mr. 
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Walker  as  he  ambled  along  in  his  pom- 
pous egotism.  He  was  somewhat  an- 
gered by  his  remarks  and  attitude,  and 
yet  he  was  able  to  forgive  him  a  great 
deal  because  he  was  Emily's  father.  He 
realized,  however,  that  the  difficulties  he 
had  encountered  in  his  endeavor  to  win 
Emily  were  not  entirely  surmounted. 
His  position  was  not  by  any  means  se- 
cure. He  had  won  Emily's  promise  and 
he  felt  secure  as  far  as  she  was  concerned, 
but  he  knew  that  every  influence  that 
could  possibly  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
her  by  her  parents  and  acquaintances 
would  be  against  him.  And  then,  he  was 
a  murderer's  son.  The  very  thought 
placed  a  burden  upon  him.  Somehow  it 
made  him  feel  unworthy,  but  when  he 
recalled  the  warmth  of  Emily's  affection, 
when  he  recalled  the  delight  of  her  warm 
kisses,  his  troubles  passed  away  in  the 
far  distance,  and  as  he  turned  and  walked 
rapidly  towards  home  he  felt  confident 
that  the  clouds  would  clear  away  and 
that  victory  would  finally  be  achieved. 
He  did  not  realize,  however,  the  tre- 
mendous influence  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  one  who  has  grown  up  in 
the  conventional  world.  There  are  times 
when  we  ignore  social  restrictions,  but  in 
the  end  we  usually  become  their  willing 
slaves. 

Emily  arrived  home  before  her  father. 
She  hurried  for  the  particular  purpose  of 
avoiding  him.  If  she  had  to  bear  the 
criticisms  that  she  somehow  felt  he  was 
sure  to  make,  she  desired  at  least  to  be  at 
home  where  no  other  but  their  immedi- 
ate family  would  hear  them.  She  was 
surprised,  however,  when  upon  her 
father's  arrival  home  he  failed  to  im- 
mediately seek  her.  She  had,  of  course, 
expected  a  very  severe  scolding.  Mr. 
Walker,  however,  had  learned  a  lesson 
from  experience.  He  began  to  realize 
that  scoldings  were  doing  but  little  or  no 
good,  and  he  immediately  sought  Mrs. 
Walker  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a 
plan  to  her  that  he  had  evolved  that  day. 
He  had  decided  that  Emily  must  be 
taken  to  the  country,  that  she  must  be 
removed  to  such  a  distance  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Charles  to  see  her.  He 
presented  his  plan  to  Mrs.  Walker  and 
she  was  heartily  in  favor  of  it. 

"But  suppose  Emily  refuses  to  go?" 


"  Refuses  to  go ?    What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  I  mean  just  what  I  say. 
Emily  is  of  age  and  we  really  could  not 
force  her  to  go  if  she  did  refuse." 

"Well,  we  will  force  her  to  go  if  she 
refuses." 

"I  know  you  say  we  will,  but  you 
must  remember  that  Emily  is  develop- 
ing considerable  strength  of  mind  re- 
cently." 

"Yes,  I  have  noticed  that." 

The  subject  was  broached  to  Emily  a 
short  time  afterward  by  her  mother,  as 
Mr.  Walker  was  under  the  impression 
that  it  would  be  received  more  favorably 
from  her. 

"No,  mother,  I  refuse  to  go,"  was 
Emily's  reply  when  the  plan  was  pro- 
posed to  her. 

"But,  Emily,  it's  for  your  own  good. 
You  have  no  right  to  meet  this  man 
when  you  know  how  we  feel  towards  him. 
Anyway,  I  believe  it  is  a  momentary  in- 
fatuation. If  you  get  away  and  think  of 
other  things,  you  will  entirely  forget  him. 
I  cannot  make  myself  believe  that  you 
seriously  intend  marrying  him.  He  may 
impress  you  favorably  for  the  time  being, 
but  when  you  comprehend  exactly  what 
you  are  doing,  that  you  are  bringing  dis- 
grace upon  yourself  and  your  father  and 
mother,  I  believe  you  will  change  your 
mind." 

1 '  There  is  only  one  thing  can  make  me 
change  my  mind,  and  that  will  be  the 
knowledge  that  he  would  be  harmed 
through  me." 

"Well,  he  will  be  harmed,  seriously  so. 
Do  you  think  your  father  will  cease  his 
enmity  towards  him  after  you  have 
married  him?" 

"Why,  certainly  I  do." 

"You  are  grievously  mistaken.  Your 
father  will  feel  that  you  have  disgraced 
him  for  life  and  he  will  continue  his  pur- 
suit of  Warner  with  a  view  of  ruining 
him,  regardless  of -your  relationship  to 
him.  He  will  feel  that  you  have  struck 
him  a  blow  from  which  he  will  never  re- 
cover, and  that  is  one  special  reason  why 
I  wish  you  to  change  your  mind.  If  you 
love  this  man,  by  all  -means  avoid  him, 
for  such  a  marriage  would  mean  life-long 
misery  for  you  both.  I  want  you  to 
think  over  these  things.  I  don't  want 
you  to  act  too  hastily.     Anyway,  why 
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not  go  to  the  country  and  think  it  over 
quietly  where  there  will  be  no  interrup- 
tion? I  wish  you  would  accede  to  my 
request." 

Emily  sat  there  in  deep  thought  and 
apparently  her  mother's  argument  had 
had  some  influence. 

"Let  me  think  it  over  for  awhile, 
mother,  before  deciding." 

"All  right,  daughter,"  was  Mrs.  Wal- 
ker's reply  as  she  turned  and  left  the 
room. 

The  problem  was  indeed  puzzling. 
She  knew  the  terribly  spiteful  character 
of  her  father.  She  knew  that  when  once 
he  acquired  a  feeling  of  enmity  towards 
anyone,  nothing  seemed  to  change  him. 
She  felt  that  her  mother's  statement  that 
even  marriage  with  Charles  would  not 
change  her  father,  was  probably  truthful. 
Was  she  prepared  to  do  an  injury  to 
Charles?  Her  whole  idea  of  marrying 
him  was  to  add  to  his  happiness.  If  she 
thought  that  her  marriage  to  him  would 
blight  his  prospects  or  in  any  way  inter- 
fere with  his  success  she  would  gladly 
give  him  up.  She  had  stated  that  she 
would  let  her  mother  know  in  a  short 
time,  but  hour  after  hour  passed  by  and 
she  was  still  undecided.  Should  she  go, 
or  should  she  not  go?  In  the  perturbed 
mental  state  in  which  she  found  herself 
while  trying  to  solve  this  problem,  she 


finally  concluded  that  it  would  really  be 
best  for  her  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
marrying  Charles.  She  cried  softly  to 
herself  for  a  long  time  when  she  finally 
arrived  at  this  decision,  but  somehow  she 
argued  herself  into  believing  that  it  was 
her  duty,  and  in  this  frame  of  mind  she 
went  to  her  writing  table  and  with  tears 
still  welling  in  her  eyes  managed  to 
write  the  following  letter: 

"Dearest  Charles: 

"I  know  you  will  think  hard  of  me  for  this 
conclusion,  but  I  think  it  is  for  the  best,  at 
least  for  you,  that  our  engagement  be  broken. 
I  do  not  believe  anything  you  can  do  will  alter 
the  enmity  of  my  father  towards  you.  I  some- 
how feel  that  the  joy  that  we  anticipate  will 
never  be  fulfilled,  and  that  a  marriage  between 
us  would  make  trouble  for  all  concerned.  I 
hope  you  will  not  think  me  untrue  or  that  I 
have  failed  to  keep  my  trust.  It  is  because  of 
my  love  for  you  that  I  have  come  to  this  de- 
cision. Mother  and  father  desire  to  take  me 
into  the  country.  I  have  consented  to  go  with 
them. 

"Affectionately  yours, 

"Emily." 

The  letter  was  sealed,  stamped  and 
mailed,  and  Mrs.  Walker  was  pleased  be- 
yond words  when  her  sad-eyed  daughter 
informed  her  that  she  would  accompany 
her  into  the  country  in  accordance  with 
her  plans. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Mr.  Bert  Arey 


A  Powerful  Young   Man 

The  photograph  reproduced  here- 
with illustrates  the  splendid  physi- 
cal development  of  Mr.  Bert  Arey, 
of  32  Waverly  street,  Leacombs, 
West  Liverpool,  England,  acquired 
through  following  physical  culture 
theories. 

Mr.  Arey's  exceptional  strength 
is  evidenced  in  his  rugged  and 
powerful  physique.  He  raises  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  with 
one  hand  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  with  both  hands.  He 
is  a  linotype  operator  by  occupa- 
tion. 


Comment,  Counsel  and  Criticism  by 
Our  Readers 

If,  at  any  time,  there  are  any  statements  in  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  that  you  believe  to  be 
erroneous  or  misleading,  or  any  subject  discussed  regarding  which  you  take  issue  or  upon  which 
you  can  throw  additional  light,  write  to  us,  addressing  letters  to  this  department.  We  intend 
to  make  this  a  parliament  for  free  discussion.  Problems  that  you  would  like  to  see  debated, 
interesting  personal  experiences,  criticisms,  reminiscences,  odd  happenings,  etc.,  are  invited. 
We  shall  not  be  able  to  publish  all  letters,  but  will  use  those  of  greater  interest  to  the  majority 
of  readers.  For  every  letter  published  we  will  present  the  writer,  as  a  mark  of  our  appreciation, 
with  a  subscription  to  PHYSICAL  CULTURE,  to  be  sent  to  the  writer  or  to  any  friend  the 
writer  may  designate.  For  the  convenience  of  our  office,  kindly  write  us  after  the  publication 
of  your  communication,  giving  name  and  full  address  of  the  person  to  whom  you  wish  subscrip- 
tion to  be  sent. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


Physical  Culture  Saves  the  Victims  of  Vice  Fashions  in  Forms 


To  the  Editor: 

It  is  certainly  surprising  when  literature 
that  will  save  men  and  boys  from  vice  and 
debauchery  is  called  obscene — literature  that 
is  making  men  out  of  beings  that  were  bound 
with  chains  of  vices  that  wreck  mind,  soul  and 
body,  and  pointing  them  to  the  path  of  right 
living  and  liberty  from  vices. 

A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits;  if  Physical 
Culture  magazine  were  composed  of  obscene 
literature,  could  it  turn  men  and  boys  from 
vices  and  dissipation?  Would  it  appeal  to 
one's  higher  nature?  Would  it  be  read  by 
people  interested  in  the  development  of  pure 
manhood  and  womanhood?  May  God's  bless- 
ings rest  on  your  noble  work  and  may  opposi- 
tion be  dispelled,  and  all  opposers  brought  to 
realize  that  a  just  cause,  carried  on  with  your 
"I'll  fight  to  the  end"  determination,  is  hard 
to  keep  down.  May  they  see  their  mistakes 
and  try  to  right  wrongs.  Long  live  Physical 
Culture  magazine — may  its  banner  of  purity 
soon  wave  where  opposition  has  bit  the  dust. 

Walum,  N.  D.  Otto  0.  Hoffman. 

"What  Anti- Toxin  Did  in  One  Case 

To  the  Editor: 

As  a  reader  of  Physical  Culture,  I  am 
greatly  interested  in  your  welfare  on  the 
vaccination  and  anti-toxin  frauds.  A  young 
man  was  taken  from  a  small  town  to  Topeka, 
Kansas,  to  be  operated  on  for  appendicitis  or 
any  thing  else  that  the  trouble  might  prove  to 
be.  The  operation  showed  the  disease  to  be 
cancerous  and  incurable  and  the  doctor  re- 
moved nothing,  but  sewed  him  up  and  sent 
him  home  to  die.  The  home  M.D.,  proceeded 
to  experiment  with  anti-toxin  with  the  result 
that  the  young  man  died  of  diphtheria  of  a 
very  virulent  form.  When  my  daughter  in- 
formed me  of  the  treatment  I  said:  "That  ex- 
plains the  cause  of  diphtheria,"  to  which  she 
replied,  "That  is  what  the  other  M.D.'s  say." 
There  ought  to  be  a  thousand  more  like  you 
warring  against  medical  murderers. 

May  success  attend  your  labor  against 
quacks,  prudes  and  frauds. 

Leavenworth,  Kansas.      C.  F.  Needham. 


To  the  Editor: 

For  centuries  woman  has  made  herself 
ridiculous  by  the  blindness  with  which  she  has 
followed  the  whims  of  Fashion.  In  a  hoop- 
skirt  she  looked  like  a  tent;  with  a  bustle  she 
resembled  a  camel.  Ofttimes,  with  rebellious 
tears,  she  tightened  her  corset  laces  until  she 
became  the  image  of  an  hour  glass. 

A  few  months  ago  the  decree  went  forth 
that  she  must  be  straight  up  and  down — la 
fetnme  tube,  the  French  named  the  popular 
figure.  Already  another  looms  large  upon  the 
horizon,  but  we  will  deal  with  that,  later. 
Deride  them  or  not,  as  you  please,  the  present 
modes  are  the  nearest  approach  to  natural 
lines  we  have  had  for  many  a  year.  You  can 
wear  your  own  figure,  really.  As  the  straight 
effect  is  given  by  allowing  the  cloth  to  fall  in 
long  straight  lines,  rather  than  by  trying  to 
change  the  shape  of  the  body,  the  new  styles 
are  comfortable  and  healthful.  No  tight 
dresses,  no  belts,  no  corsets. 

True,  there  is  a  new  kind  of  corset  on  the 
market,  a  humbled  and  chastened  affair, 
robbed  of  its  slender  waist  and  its  steels.  As 
it  must  have  some  excuse  for  its  existence  it  is 
designed  to  reduce  the  hips.  Every  woman 
knows  that  the  claims  made  for  it  are  absurd. 
The  corset  industry  received  a  mortal  blow 
when  wasp  waists  went  out  of  fashion. 
Surely  the  effort  to  foist  this  last  monstrosity 
upon  us  is  its  dying  gasp.  Women  who  have 
opposed  the  use  of  a  tight  corset,  yet  con- 
sidered a  loose  one  a  necessity  as  a  foundation 
for  belts  and  heavy  skirts,  find  it  utterly  use- 
less now.  The  belts  and  heavy  skirts  have 
gone  the  way  of  all  things  of  the  earth,  let  us 
hope  never  to  return. 

Another  concession  Dame  Fashion  has 
made  to  the  comfort  of  her  slaves  is  her  sanc- 
tion of  the  one-piece  garment.  Most  women 
were  long  ago  convinced  that  the  union  suit  is 
the  ideal  for  underwear;  many  have  yet  to 
learn  that  the  petticoat  should  be  a  loosely- 
fitted  princess  slip.  If,  however,  you  prefer 
underskirts  of  materials  which  are  not  suitable 
for  the  princess  style;  make  fitted  waists  of 
heavy  white  cotton  and  button  to  them  the 
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Fine  development  of  the  natives  of  Tahiti. 


skirts,  which  should  be  on  yokes,  never  bands. 
When  it  comes  to  dresses,  it  is  a  pleasure 
just  to  look  at  the  style  books.  All  made  one- 
piece,  or,  at  least,  put  together  to  give  the  one- 
piece  effect.  All  semi-fitted,  and  cut  to  hang, 
yes  hang,  from  the  shoulders.  For  housework, 
for  the  street  and  for  formal  wear  the  waist 
line  is  eliminated.  Coats  may  be  any  length, 
but  never  tight.  Buttons  have  been  restored 
to  their  rightful  place  as  fasteners,  rather  than 
ornaments.  Sleeves  are  neither  tight  nor 
balloon-like,  but  look  as  if  they  were  meant 
to  fit  the  arm.  You  may  even  dress  up  with- 
out a  collar.  There  is  only  one  glaring  offence. 
It  is  the  train.  Surely,  surely  we  have  more 
sense  than  to  take  up  such  a  dangerous  and 
disgusting  fad. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  modistes  will 
willingly  allow  us  to  retain  the  desirable  fea- 
tures of  these  styles.  The  more  changes  are 
made  the  more  money  they  get.  Parisians  are 
trying  to  popularize  the  long-pointed  bodice 
and  full  skirt. 

Now  that  we  have  experienced  the  comfort 
of  loose  clothes  shall  we  ever  let  them  go  ?  It 
does  not  depend  on  the  fashion  leaders,  it  de- 
pends on  you.  The  leaders  cannot  lead  unless 
the  rank  and  file  will  follow.  They  have 
neither  the  power  nor  the  authority  to  quell 


the  spreading  mutiny.  My  sisters,  a  glorious 
opportunity  for  dress  reform  is  at  hand.  Vive 
la  femme  tube. 

Pearle  Rea-Hutson. 

Information  and  Criticism  about  Bananas 

To  the  Editor: 

In  a  recent  issue  of  your  magazine  there  ap- 
peared, under  the  heading  "Some  Information 
about  Bananas  as  a  Food,"  what  the  writer  of 
same,  Dr.  W.  J.  Brand,  apparently  considers  a 
correction  of  an  article  published  by  Charles 
Merrilles,  in  a  previous  issue,  on  bananas. 

Dr.  Brand  makes  the  bold,  and  seemingly 
infallible,  statement  that  "a  banana  that 
ripens  to  full  maturity  on  the  plant  is  no  better 
to  eat  than  those  that  are  imported  ino  the 
United  States  or  England,"  meaning  that  they 
are  no  better  than  those  which  are  cut  in  an 
unripe  condition.  If  this  statement  is  correct, 
then  it  must  be  equally  true  if  applied  to  any 
fruit  at  all.  Yet  it  is  almost  inconceivable 
that  such  a  claim  can  be  made  by  anyone  who 
really  knows,  how  a  pineapple,  for  instance,  an 
apple,  a  pear,  a  peach,  etc.,  which  has  been 
allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree  or  plant,  as  Nature 
intended  it,  tastes,  as  compared  with  those 
ripened  weeks  after  they  were  picked.  Of 
course,  if  one  follows  the  theory  that  human 
intelligence  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Creator 
of  the  worlds,  however  he  may  be  called — that 
man  can  improve  upon  his  creations,  which 
means  that  the  latter  are  imperfect — the 
theory  that  the  food  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided for  each  living  being,  can  or  must  be 
improved  by  cooking,  then  he  will  certainly 
find  it  difficult  to  pass  an  intelligent  judge- 
ment on  the  comparative  value  of  fruits  in 
their  respective  stage  of  maturity  or  im- 
maturity. 

Again,  to  leave  a  fruit  on  the  plant  till  it  is 
ripe,  or  till  it  decays,  are  two  entirely  different 
things,  and  there  is  certainly  a  considerable 
stretch  between  the  time  when  bananas  are 
usually  cut  for  shipment  and  the  time  when 
they  would  naturally  come  to  maturity,  if  left 
on  the  plant,  even  before  they  begin  to  rot  or 
burst  open. 

Dr.  Brand  says  further:  "he  (Mr.  Merrilles), 
is  lacking  in  actual  knowledge,"  then  he  goes 
on,  saying:  "Banana-flour,  banana  coffee 
and  evaporated  bananas  are  still  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  I  do  not  know  where  one 
could  buy  the  flour,  coffee  or  evaporated 
bananas."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent banana-coffee  prepared  by  Christian's 
Natural  Food  Co.,  New  York,  by  means  of  a 
dehydration  process. 

Dr.  Brand  continues  that  the  banana, 
"when  cooked  in  its  green  or  ripe  state,  is  a 
good,  wholesome  and  nutritious  food,"  by 
which  he  evidently  means  to  say  that  in  the 
raw  state  this  is  not  the  case.  Now,  I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  person,  having  followed  Mr.  Merrilles 
advice  on  bananas  in  his  article  referred  to 
above,  having  given  it  a  fair  trial,  who  will 
agree  with  Dr.  Brand.  Some  people  seem  to 
take  more  stock  in  mere  theories,  however, 
than  in  practical,  careful  experiments,  based 
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on  sound  reasoning  and  plain  logic.  That  the 
natives  of  the  tropics  make  more  use  of 
bananas  in  their  green  state  than  in  the  ripe, 
as  stated  by  Dr.  Brand,  explains  itself  and 
does  not  prove  in  the  least  that  bananas  are 
not  better  when  ripened  on  the  plant.  In  the 
first  place,  bananas,  as'  well  as  other  fruits, 
have  to  be  picked  or  cut  before  they  are  ripe 
wherever  they  have  to  be  marketed,  that  is  to 
say  wherever  they  are  not  consumed  immedi- 
ately and  that  the  more  so,  the  more  perish- 
able the  particular  kind  of  fruit  is,  and  especi- 
ally in  a  hot  climate.  In  the  second  place  do 
the  natives  of  the  tropics  have  bad  or  incorrect 
habits  of  eating  or  living  in  general,  as  well  as 
those  of  northern  or  cooler  countries.  More- 
over, those  fried  bananas,  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Brand,  are  not  the  real  bananas,  but  are  the 
so-called  plantains,  which,  while  very  similar 
to  bananas,  are  larger  and  not  as  good  when 
eaten  raw,  as  are  the  bananas. 

The  further  statement,  "that  the  banana 
fully  ripened  on  the  stalk  by  sunshine  is  no 
better  than  the  banana  fully  ripened  in  a  dark 
cellar  with  the  gas  burning,"  agrees  very  well 
with  the  theories  of  the  medical  profession, 
which  replace  sunshine,  fresh  air  and  natural 
food  by  all  kinds  of  mysterious  things,  which 
nobody,  not  excluding  the  originators  of  these 
theories,  can  explain  intelligently. 

There  is  certainly  much  to  be  said  about  the 
banana  and  modes  of  preparing  it,  but  suffice 
it  to  say  that  he  who  has  not  found  out  yet  the 
great  advantages  of  naturally,  well  ripened, 
raw  bananas,  has  yet  to  learn  a  good  deal,  no 
matter  how  learned  he  imagines  to  be. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  0.  H.  Meier. 

Food — Health — Philosophy 

To  the  Editor: 

By  the  use  of  a  strictly  raw  diet,  no  man- 
•made  foods  or  drinks,  I  am  cured  of  constipa- 
tion and  dyspepsia.  Catarrh  seems  to  be  leav- 
ing me  and  I  hope  by  the  blood-purifying 
watery  fruits  to  be  cured.  Will  never  again 
use  food  with  the  life  principle  destroyed. 
Living  cells  for  me.  Fruit  eaten  with  a  cooked 
diet  used  to  ferment  in  my  stomach.  I  do  not 
catch  cold  now  like  I  did  before  and  the  sun's 
heat  does  not  have  an  enervating  effect  or  give 
me  fever.  I  have  not  eaten  any  cereals  as  yet. 
I  found  they  were  hard  for  me  to  digest  though 
I  have  not  tried  them  raw  with  fruit. 

A  writer  in  the  Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times 
magazine,  "On  the  Care  of  the  Body,"  says: 
"Grain  to  be  fit  food  should  be  gathered  in  the 
milk  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  when  to  be  used 
soaked  in  water  and  eaten  raw.  After  the 
milk  stage  it  becomes  an  insoluble  starch  and 
the  organs  can  digest  only  a  small  quantity.      " 

Another  authority  says  cereals  do  not  digest 
in  the  stomach,  and  the  diastase  in  ripe  fruit 
will  help  digest  the  starch. 

A  gentleman  who  lectures  on  the  street  for 
the  pleasure  it  gives  him  was  the  means  of  in- 
ducing me  to  try  the  raw  diet.  He  blames 
chemical  sugar  and  white  flour  as  the  chief 
causes  of  diseases  including  diphtheria.     Pro- 


ducts of  the  animal  kingdom  and* all  cooked 
foods  cause  impurities  in  the  blood.  He  says 
don't  be  a  human  cemetery.  Drink  milk  if 
you  want  the  brains  of  a  calf.  Fat  is  disease. 
Children  should  not  be  fat.  Take  the  lower 
forms  of  life  for  a  guide.  His  religion,  the  only 
one  which  ever  appealed  to  me  is:  "New 
Thought."  He  says:  "God  is  love.  Love  is 
God.  Goodness  is  God.  Be  True  to  thyself 
and  thine.  Be  good  and  do  good  that  you  may 
feel  good  and  be  happy,  for  happiness  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  Do  no  evil  or  think  evil 
for  this  brings  unhappiness,  and  this  is  hell. 
Teach  the  care  of  the  body,  for  it  is  most  holy. 
God  is  within.  Live  next  to  Nature  if  you 
would  live  next  to  God.  Crime  and  sin  are 
chiefly  caused  by  ignorance  and  present  social 
conditions.  We  must  remove  the  cause. 
Criminals  of  courageous  crimes  regarded  now 
as  dangerous  might  have  been  under  just  con- 
ditions our  most  valuable  citizens.  Many  who 
are  good  might  have  been  criminals  if  they 
were  not  weak.  An  injury  to  one  is  an  injury 
to  all.  For  myself  I  would  say  we  have  in- 
herited ideas.  Our  civilization  is  founded  on 
the  mistakes  and  wrongs  of  the  ancients.  We 
should  be  guided  by  Nature.  God  is  Perfect. 
Perfection  is  God." 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Frank  Booth. 

Physical  Culture  in  the  South  Seas 

To  the  Editor: 

"Physical     Culture    in    the    South   Seas;" 
would  sound  somewhat  peculiar,  yet  it  has 


Max  Brenton,  of  Havelock,  Iowa,  claims 
to  be  the  undisputed  special  weight  (125  lbs.) 
champion  wrestler  of  America.  He  states 
that  he  is  ready  to  defend  this  title  at  any 
time. 
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been  my  good  fortune  to  visit  Ravatonga  and 
Tahiti,  and  can  testify  to  the  splendid  results 
of  diet,  air,  and  exercise.  Finer  specimens  of 
men  and  women  and  children  cannot  be  found. 

The  diet  question  is  of  first  importance. 
These  people  eat  fruit,  nuts,  and  only  sparingly 
of  meat.  The  water  they  drink  is  clear  and 
sparkling  from  the  mountains. 

The  luscious  orange,  the  sustaining  bread- 
fruit, the  banana  and  the  cocoanut  form 
staple  articles  of  diet.  You  hear  of  no  dyspep- 
sia or  kindred  evils,  the  food  is  easily  assimi- 
lated, is  light  and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Their  houses  are  not  air-tight  chambers,  but 
through  the  walls  the  air  passes,  giving  life  at 
every  breath,  for  it  comes  clear  across  the 
Pacific  and  is  purity  itself.  For  exercise,  the 
South  Sea  Islander  sails  his  canoe,  or  cata- 
maran— rides  his  horse,  or  swims  in  the  surf. 
He  rests  in  the  intense  heat  of  mid-day,  but 
when  the  refreshing  trade  wind  blows,  he 
moves  about  again  till  shadows  creep  across 
the  valleys,  then  he  goes  to  sleep  with  the 
birds.  In  fact,  he  lives  a  day  at  a  time  and 
throws  care  to  the  dogs.  His  spirit  permeates 
all  life.  He  is  at  ease  with  Nature,  recognizing 
Nature  as  a  good  mother,  whom  he  obeys. 

Now  look  at  a  man  of  this  type — what  mus- 
cles, what  a  well  set-up  frame,  what  a  clear  eye, 
what  bounding  health.  This  man  is  in  touch 
with  Nature,  he  is  neither  a  freak  nor  a  fakir, 
just  a  strong  happy  man,  living  near  to  Na- 
ture's heart.  He  is  not  a  coward,  is  not 
troubled  with  nerves,  does  not  break  down 
with  nervous  prostration,  but  lives  every  day 
a  care-free  happy  life. 

He  loves  home,  family  and  friends.  The 
flowers  speak  to  him,  the  birds  sing  to  him,  he 
is  kind  to  the  whole  creation.  As  we  get  back 
to  simple  wholesome  life  we  may  expect  to  en- 
joy life  as  do  these  men  and  women  of  the 
South  Seas. 

Arthur  M.  Growden. 

Is  such  a  Man  "Worth  Saving? 
To  the  Editor: 

I  hardly  know  whether  to  entertain  feelings 
of  pity,  or  of  disgust  for  an  individual  who  will 
write  such  a  letter  as  you  quoted  from  in  an 
editorial  appearing  in  Physical  Culture 
some  time  ago.  It  passes  my  comprehension 
how  any  man  who  sees  the  evil  of  filthy  litera- 
ture, and  who  longs  for  a  higher  and  nobler 
plane  of  existence,  can  be  so  weak  morally  as 
to  "have  piles  of  books  containing  polluting 
stories,  and  pictures  of  bad  girls  and  women," 
in  his  room  or  any  other  place ;  such  a  man  isn't 
worth  redeeming.  After  making  all  due  allow- 
ances for  human  weakness  I  say  "Damn  any 
such  man  as  that! "  If  he  loves  ?  (As  though 
such  a  man  could  love),  "a  pure,  dear,  good 
girl,"  why  in  the  name  of  whatever  he  may 
hold  sacred  doesn't  he  TRY  to  make  himself 
worthy  of  her  love  instead  of  whining  about 
his  own  degradation? 

Just  so  long  as  a  young  fellow  has  such 
books  and  pictures  in  his  room,  just  so  long 
will  his  mind  wallow  in  filth.  Burn  the  books 
right  away,  and  replace  them  with  physical 


culture  literature;  (and  a  few  volumes  from 
such  pens  as  that  of  Emerson,  may  be  added) . 
Burn  your  pictures  and  replace  them  with 
pictures  of  mountain,  field  or  stream.  Forsake 
your  old  associates,  and  seek  the  companion- 
ship of  those  who  are  striving  to  be  bigger  and 
better,  and  you  won't  need  despair  of  your 
future. 

Portland,  Oregon.  I.  C.  Millican. 

Plain  Talk  about  Vaccine  Virus 
To  the  Editor: 

I  have  been  through  the  largest  and  most 
elaborate  vaccine  virus  factory  in  the  world. 
The  establishment  carries  fire  insurance  for 
$3,000,000.00.  Here  is  the  process  as  shown 
and  explained  by  the  guide.  I  saw  hundreds  of 
cattle  (but  no  calves),  in  a  large  brick  cow- 
stable.  These  cattle  had  all  the  lower  parts  of 
the  body  shaved  and  the  shaved  parts  were 
completely  "vaccinated"  or  inoculated  with 
small-pox.  As  the  multitudinous  sores 
developed,  became  more  and  more  inflamed, 
festered  and  "ripened,"  they  showed  a  yellow 
spot  in  the  center  of  each  pock.  This  yellow 
spot  contained  the  rotted  flesh  of  the  cow 
wholly  decomposed  and  vile  beyond  descrip- 
tion. When  the  pox  were  ready  to  discharge 
this  yellowish  matter,  or  "pus"  as  the  physi- 
cians term  it,  the  cow  is  led  gently  into  a  side 
room  and  a  framework  lowered  over  its  back. 
The  animal  is  strapped  to  the  frame,  and  both 
cow  and  frame  turned  upside  down. 

Attendants  then  seat  themselves  upon  stools 
at  both  sides  of  the  inverted  cow,  break  the 
pustular  sores  all  over  the  belly,  sides  and 
thighs  of  the  helpless  bovine,  and  collect  the 
putrid  discharge  upon  the  ivory  points,  set 
them  in  racks  to  dry;  afterwards  coat  them 
with  glycerine,  when  they  are  ready  to  rub 
into  the  pure  blood  of  the  little  children,  as  a# 
perfect  protection  against  the  most  loathsome' 
of  all  filth  diseases! 

Small-pox  is  a  dirt-disease  and  nothing  else. 
It  never  breaks  out  among  cleanly  habited 
people.  If  it  is  carried  in  among  them  it 
seldom,  if  ever,  becomes  epidemic.  When 
hundreds  were  dying  of  small-pox  weekly  dur- 
ing the  1889  epidemic  in  Montreal,  it  was 
publicly  reported  that  not  one  case  developed 
in  a  house  which  contained  a  toilet  and  bath- 
tub. 

The  one  perfect  protection  against  small- 
pox and  all  other  filth-bred  diseases  is  cleanli- 
ness. Clean  food,  clean  skins,  clean  water  to 
drink,  clean  clothes,  clean  air  to  breathe,  night 
and  day  and  you  never  need  fear  small-pox. 
Vaccination  is  responsible  for  much  disease 
and  many  deaths,  and  the  writer  will  have 
none  of  it.  We  have  three  healthy  children, 
aged  12,  10  and  8  years.  None  has  even  been 
inflicted  with  the  "Vaccine  disease."  By  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  flag-of-freedom  they 
never  shall  be. 

Yours  for  clean  blood  and  whole  skins  in 
ourselves  and  others. 

Detroit,  Mich.  J.  R.  Adams. 
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Splendid  Development  from   Following    Our 
Suggestions 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  been  taking  your  magazine  for  some 
time,  and  by  following  your  instructions,  I 
have  a  development  which  I  believe  is  a  little 
above  the  average  for  a  boy  of  my  age. 

I  take  lots  of  outdoor  exercise  and  play 
almost  all  athletic  games,  such  as  football  and 
baseball.  I  take  from  fifteen  to  twenty  min- 
utes exercise  night  and  morning,  followed  by  a 
cold  sponge  bath. 

I  do  not  use  tobacco  or  alcohol  in  any  form, 
and  have  never  had  a  day's  sickness  since  I  was 
four  years  of  age.  I  am  twenty-one-years  of 
age. 

Belington,  West  Va.     Wilbur  L.  Right. 

(measurements  taken  Jan.  28,  1909.) 

Around  Shoulders 42 1   inches. 

Chest,  contracted 34 

Chest,  normal 36! 

Chest,  expanded.^ 39! 

Waist 30 

Hips 35 

Thigh 2o| 

Calf 14 

Knee 14 

Ankle 8| 

Forearm,  natural ioj 

Forearm,  flexed 1  i-J 

Biceps,  natural io| 

Biceps,  flexed 12^ 

Elbow gl 

Wrist 6| 

Neck 15 

Height 5  feet  8 J 

Weight 1 5otbs. 

Age 17  years  8  months. 

Gained  76  Pounds 
To  the  Editor: 

I  have  been  practicing  chinning  with  one 
finger.  I  am  able  now  to  jump  up  part  way 
and  hold  myself  there  and  then  raise  slightly. 

I  am  too  heavy  for  my  weight.  My  height  is 
5  feet,  7  inches  and  weigh  173  pounds.  I  think 
that  with  a  little  hard  work  I  can  reduce  to  1 60 
pounds;  then  I  should  be  able  to  chin  myself 
the  full  distance  with  one  finger. 

Chest,  expanded,  is  42  inches;  chest,  small, 
34  inches;  waist,  natural,  31  inches;  waist, 
small,  27  inches. 

I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  physical  appear- 
ance and  it  is  all  due  to  physical  culture.  I  can 
not  say  enough  of  you  and  the  good  you  are 
doing  for  the  human  race.     When  eighteen 


years^  of  age  I  weighed  97  pounds.  I  began 
practicing  physical  culture,  though  not 
thoroughly,  and  became  more  and  more  in- 
terested until  now  I  am  quite  strict.  At  the 
present  writing  I  am  twenty-three  years  of  age 
and  you  may  see  how  I  have  improved. 

(Signed)  Chas.  H.  Spicer. 
Eureka  Creek,  Hot  Springs,  Alaska. 


Wilbur   L.  Right. 
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W.  N.  Penson,  a  Y.  M.  C.   A,   Athlete   with   a   splendid   development. 


A  Muscular  Marvel  at  Nineteen 

The  photographs  at  the  head  of  this  page 
show  the  splendid  development  of  Mr.  W.  N. 
Penson,  of  Portland,  Oregon.  Mr.  Penson  is 
nineteen  years  of  age,  weighs  152  pounds  and 
is  5  feet,  5  \  inches  tall.  He  has  been  connected 
with  the  Portland,  Oregon,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  since  a 
boy  of  fourteen.  He  has  given  great  attention 
to  special  exercises  for  symmetrical  develop- 
ment with  the  splendid  results  shown  in  the 
above  photograph.  He  is  an  athlete  of  rare 
•  ability,  holding  splendid  records  for  the  100- 
yards  dash  and  the  220-yards  dash,  running 
high  jump,  shot  put,  and  for  the  dip  and 
pull-up  on  parallel  bars. 

A  Three  Year  Old  Girl  Athlete 
To  the  Editor: 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  Physical  Culture 
for  five  years  and  have  never  missed  a  copy. 
The  photograph  herewith  shows  ray  little  girl 
at  three  years  of  age.  We  keep  her  out  of 
doors  as  much  as  possible.  I  am  very  proud  of 
her  strength  and  development. 

F.  C.  Gardiner. 

619  Morris  street,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Pale    Delicate  Weakling    Becomes    Strong — 
Educate  His  Fiancee 

To  the  Editor: 

Up  until  seven  years  ago  I  was  a  weakling  of 
the  type  one  sees  among  boys  approaching  the 
adolescent  period.  Being  an  only  child  na- 
turally very  much  interest  was  centered  in  me 
and  had  my  manner  of  living  of  that  time  con 
tinued  much  longer  I  surely  would  have  been  a 
"butterfly."  As  is  usually  the  case  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  my  diet  and  all  sorts  of  sweets 
and  indigestible  dishes  were  slopped  down  and 
as  a  result  about  once  or  twice  each  week  my 
stomach  went  on  a  strike.  I  was  weak,  pale, 
and  delicate  and  it  was  a  common  occurence 
to  be  obliged  to  be  absent  from  school  one  or 
two  days  each  week  during  which  time  I 
suffered  much  pain  and  agony. 

Needless  to  say,  numerous  remedies  were  ad- 
ministered in  hope  of  relief,  but  they  only 
alleviated  the  trouble;  but  through  a  friend 
who  was  an  ardent  follower  of  yours  at  the 
time  I  became  interested  in  physical  culture. 
At  first  I  was  just  a  little  bit  skeptical,  but 
after  reading  in  March,  1902  (if  I  mistake  not), 
the  story  of  two  young  farmer  boys,  who  re- 


A    few    stunts    of    Fern    M«  Gardener,  of  Washington,   D.  C.  at   (3)    years    of    age.     A    few 
samples  of  Physical  Culture  babyhood. 
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Miss  Rachel  B.  Pringle,    10  Lady  well  Road, 
Motherwell,    Scotland. 

gained  health  through  natural  living,  I  at  once 
waxed  enthusiastic. 

Since  that  time  I  have  read  every  one  of 
your  publications  and  have  them  on  file  for 
reference  and  often  in  my  prayers  I  thank  God 
that  Bernarr  Macfadden  has  come  into  my  life, 
and  ever  since  that  day  back  in  March,  1902,  I 
have  not  suffered  ten  minutes'  illness  or  incon- 
venience on  account  of  physical  deficiencies. 
Not  only  has  my  physical  condition  been  im- 
proved, but  my  mental  attitude  has  com- 
pletely changed.  I  believe  I  am  not  rash  in 
saying  that  I  know  myself  well  and  did  "buffet 
my  body  and  keep  it  under"  (1  Cor.  9,  27); 
through  Nature  I  hear,  see  and  feel  my  God. 
Not  only  have  I  learned  the  truth  about  the 
sacredness  of  the  human  body,  its  various 
functions  and  purposes,  and  benefited  through 
this  knowledge,  but  I  have  also  been  able  to 
educate  her  whom  I  shall  shortly  look  to  for 
life's  companionship  to  see  life  in  its  truest 
sense  from  several  points  of  view  and  she  joins 
hands  with  me  in  endless  praise  of  the  various 
theories  so  emphatically  and  relentlessly  ad- 
vocated by  you. 

Chas.  A.  Ittell. 

12 1 2    Termon   avenue,    North   Side,    Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Little  Over  a  Year  Old,  and  Handles  Seven- 
pound  Smoothing  Irons 
To  the  Editor: 

I  enclose  picture  of  my  little  twin  daughter. 


She  is  now  one  year  and  four  months  old,  and 
everybody  that  has  known  her  since  her  birth 
are  astonished  at  the  way  she  has  grown.  We 
followed  the  principles  you  advocate  before 
and  after  her  bath,  as  near  as  we  could  and  we 
are  now  more  than  satisfied  with  the  result. 
She  can  run  about  the  house  with  a  seven- 
pound  smoothing  iron  and  lift  it  onto  chairs. 
It  may  not  be  a  wonderful  performance,  but 
taking  into  consideration  she  is  a  twin  child  I 
think  it  is  very  good. 

I  may  also  add  that  she  always  sleeps  out  in 
the  open  air  and  at  first  the  neighbors  thought 
there  must  be  something  wrong  with  her,  but 
when  told  she  was  all  right,  "Oh,  she  would 
suffer  from  cold,"  but  she  is  alive  yet. 

George  Pringle. 

10  Lady  well  Road,  Motherwell,  Scotland. 

A  Fine  Physical  Culture  Baby 

To  the  Editor: 

Our  baby  is  a  wonderful  child  in  health  and 
strength.  She  has  never  known  a  day's  sick- 
ness since  birth.  She  has  had  a  bath  every  day 
winter  and  summer,  and  windows  wide  open 
night  and  day.  Her  flesh  is  almost  as  firm  as 
marble  and  she  can  walk  one  and  a  half  or  two 
miles  without  the  slightest  fatigue.  No  one 
would  credit  her  being  as  young  as  she  looks. 
I  attribute  her  health  and  strength  to  reading 
your  books  on  physical  culture.  I  adopted  all 
the  methods  you  advocate,  both  prenatally 
and  since  birth,  and  the  result  is  she  is  as  well 
developed  in  form  as  a  woman.  I  studied  the 
diet  you  advocate  as  much  as  the  value  of 
exercise  and  fresh  air. 

Mrs.  M.  Kearney. 

no  Cotterall  Road,  Ralth,  Cardiff,  Wales. 


Photograph  of  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  M, 
Kearney,  a  physical  culture  girl  at  two  and  a 
half  years  of  age.  Has  never  known  a  sick 
day. 


General  Question  Department 


By  Bernarr  Macfadden 


Oar  friends  will  please  note  that  only  those  questions  which  we  consider  of  general  in-| 
terest  can  be  answered  in  this  department.  As  we  can  only  devote  a  small  portion  of  th« 
magazine  to  matters  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  answer  all  the  queries  received^ 
Where  the  letters,  however,  do  not  require  lengthy  replies,  the  editor  usually  finds  time  t< 
answer  by  mail.  "Where  an  answer  of  this  kind  is  required,  please  enclose  a  self-addressedj 
stamped  envelope. 


Red  Nose 

Q.  Is  there  any  cure  for  a  red  nose, 
caused,  I  believe,  by  exposure  to  the  cold 
two  years  ago? 

A.  A  red  nose  usually  has  one  of  two  causes 
— the  most  frequent  cause  is  the  moderate  or 
immoderate  use  of  alcohol,  and  the  other 
cause  is  overeating.  To  a  great  extent  the  re- 
sult is  unquestionably  brought  about  by 
derangement  of  the  stomach,  which  is  similar 
in  its  effects  whether  brought  about  through 
the  use  of  alcohol  or  overeating.  If  one  is  con- 
tinually in  the  habit  of  overeating,  the  food 
ferments  and  forms  alcohol  or  products 
similar  to  it,  and  has  an  effect  upon  the  bodily 
organism  very  similar  to  the  use  of  alcohol 
itself.  For  one  who  is  desirous  of  remedying 
a  defect  of  this  kind,  if  caused  by  the  use  of 
alcohol,  I  would  suggest  total  abstinence  from 
alcohol.  Whether  overeating  or  alcohol  is 
responsible,  a  very  abstemious  dietetic  regime 
must  be  followed  for  a  prolonged  period.  In 
fact,  a  long  fast  would  be  of  very  great  help. 

Roquefort  and  Limburger  Cheese 

Q.  Do  you  consider  Roquefort  and 
Limburger  cheese  proper  articles  of  diet  ? 

A.  I  do  not  consider  any  article  of  food  in 
which  the  process  of  fermentation  has  well 
begun,  as  being  fit  for  food.  Any  cheese  that 
has  a  distinctly  unpleasant  odor  is  not  more  fit 
to  eat  than  spoiled  meat  or  any  other  decayed 
products.  Food,  to  be  healthful  and  nourish- 
ing should  be  as  fresh  as  possible  on  all  occa- 
sions, especially  if  it  is  liable  to  spoil. 

Mustard  and  Condiments 

Q.  Is  mustard  considered  a  condi- 
ment, and  would  I  be  just  as  well  off  if 
I  did  not  use  it  ? 

A.  Mustard  is  a  codinment,  a  stimulant  to 
the  internal  organism,  and  has  little  or  no  food 
value.  You  would  certainly  be  better  off 
without  condiments  of  any  kind,  for  pepper 
and  various  condiments  that  are  used  with  a 
view  of  giving  the  food  a  tasty  "twang"  can- 
not be  recommended.  If  one  does  not  possess 
a  normal  appetite  for  the  food  that  he  is  eat- 
ing, he  is  better  off  without  it,  and  when  condi- 
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ments  are  used  to  induce  overeating,  the  ulti- 
mate results  are  always  disastrous. 

"What  Soaps  to  Use 

Q.  Can  you  give  a  few  names  of  pure 
soaps  that  are  good  for  the  skin  ? 

A.  About  the  best  soap  for  the  skin  is  im- 
ported Castile,  though  almost  any  soap  that  is 
made  from  vegetable  oils  with  but  a  small 
amount  of  alkali  can  be  recommended.  We 
would,  however,  especially  call  attention  to 
the  statements  on  soap  made  in  the  article  in 
this  issue  on  "Beautifying  and  Improving  the 
Complexion." 

Cramps  and  Numbness 

Q.  "Would  you  please  tell  me  a  remedy 
for  cramps  and  numbness  in  the  limbs 
and  other  parts  of  the  body? 

A.  The  symptoms  that  you  mention  in 
nearly  all.  cases  indicate  defective  circulation. 
By  building  up  the  general  vitality  improving 
the  quality  of  the  blood  through  various  means 
that  are  advocated  in  this  publication,  thii 
trouble  should  in  all  cases  disappear.  Of 
course,  massage  and  rubbing  of  the  affected 
parts  are  of  value,  but  the  increase  of  the 
general  vitality,  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
a  definite  and  permanent  cure. 

Strong  Coffee,  Hot  Biscuits  and  Butter 

Q.  What  would  likely  be  the  result  to 
one  who  subsisted  almost  entirely  on 
strong  coffee,  hot  biscuits  and  butter? 

A.  One  who  follows  a  dietetic  regime  of  this 
character,  would  first  of  all  possess  a  nervous 
system  that  might  reasonably  be  termed  weak 
and  dopy.  The  muscular  system  would  lack 
strength  and  endurance,  the  mental  powers 
would  be  far  below  par.  In  other  words,  while 
following  a  diet  of  this  character  one  would  not 
be  able  to  in  any  way  develop  all  his  attain- 
able powers,  and  various  acute  diseases  would 
frequently  appear.  Coffee  has  little  or  no 
food  value  and  it  is  stimulating.  Hot  biscuits, 
when  made  of  white  flour  products,  do  not 
contain  the  complete  nourishment  necessary 
to  build  up  muscles,  bones  and  brain.  If 
whole  wheat  flour  products  were  used,  the  diet 
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rould,  of  course,  be  far  better,  but  even  then 
s  long  as  coffee  is  a  part  of  the  regime,  it  could 
ot  be  recommended.  If  one  subsisting  on 
his  diet  will  substitute  for  it  the  foods  that  we 
rill  recommend,  we  will  guarantee  him  in  ad- 
ance  an  increase  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
er  cent,  in  strength  of  muscles  and  in  clear- 
ess  and  power  of  brain. 

Remedying  a  Dry  Skin 

Q.  What  exercise  and  diet  is  best  for  a 
Iry  skin? 

A.  Almost  any  diet  which  will  properly 
lourish  the  body  and  cannot  be  termed  over- 
rating would  be  satisfactory.  Any  exercise 
vhich  uses  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  and  ac- 
celerates the  circulation  to  all  parts  would  be 
valuable,  but  in  addition  to  making  changes  of 
;his  character  in  your  general  regime,  if  you 
were  to  take  a  dry  friction  bath  daily,  such  as 
has  been  recommended  in  previous  issues  of 
this  publication,  you  will  be  gratified  by  the 
very  rapid  change  in  the  condition  of  your 
skin.  It  will  soon  become  smooth  and  soft  and 
satiny.  The  suggestions  contained  in  the 
article  appearing  in  this  issue  on  the  com- 
plexion would  be  of  especial  interest  to  you. 

(Remedying  Nosebleed 

Q.  I  have  been  troubled  with  nose- 
|  bleed  ever  since  I  was  a  child.  My  nose 
starts  to  bleeding  on  the  least  provoca- 
tion? 

A.  The  symptom  of  nosebleed  usually  in- 
dicates defects  in  the  vital  fluid.  The  blood 
does  not  contain  the  proper  elements  to  build 
the  right  sort  of  tissue.  Through  adopting  the 
various  methods  advocated  in  this  publication 
for  revitalizing-  the  blood,  the  particular 
trouble  you  mention  would  slowly  but  surely 
disappear.  A  good  method  for  remedying 
temporary  nose  bleed  is  to  stand  with  the  back 
against  the  wall  and  stretch  the  hands  high 
overhead,  reaching  as  high  as  you  can  with 
your  arms  against  the  wall.  In  many  cases  of 
ordinary  nosebleed,  this  remedy  has  proven 
itself  effective. 

Excessive  Perspiration 

Q.  Could  you  give  me  a  cure  or  help 
me  in  any  way  to  check  excessive  per- 
spiration under  the  arms,  and  a  remedy 
to  take  away  the  disagreeable  odor 
caused  by  this  symptom. 

A.  Excessive  perspiration  can  nearly  always 
be  remedied  by  adding  to  the  general  vital 
vigor.  Dry  friction  baths  are  of  value,  and 
should  be  taken  every  morning  upon  arising, 
every  part  of  the  body  being  brushed  very 
thoroughly,  not  only  the  parts  that  are  affected 
but  other  parts  as  well.  Five  or  ten  minutes 
should  be  spent  taking  this  bath  after  the  skin 
has  become  inured  to  the  treatment.     It  is  a 


better  plan  to  get  two  brushes  and  take  the 
treatment  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
series  of  articles  for  remedying  consumption. 
The  unpleasant  odor  referred  to  would  require 
either  a  fast  or  a  very  strict  regime  for  awhile 
in  order  to  effect  a  permanent  cure.  A  fruit 
diet  for  a  few  days  would  produce  a  marked 
change.  The  free  use  of  water  can  also  be 
recommended.  The  parts  under  the  arm  pits 
should  be  washed  with  soap  and  water  at  least 
once  each  day. 

Corset  and  Marriage 

Q.  My  betrothed  very  emphatically 
says  that  a  corset  is  of  benefit  to  her. 
She  says  she  has  given  it  a  fair  demon- 
stration both  with  and  without,  and  it  is 
necessary  as  a  brace  for  her  back.  She 
says  it  feels  weak  without  it.  She  says 
she  does  not  wear  it  tight. 

A.  The  fact  that  her  back  feels  very  weak 
without  a  corset  shows  the  harm  that  the  corset 
has  already  accomplished.  The  back  should 
be  strengthened  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will 
not  need  a  brace  of  this  kind.  The  very  weak- 
ness referred  to  will  in  nearly  all  cases  end  in 
some  chronic  disease,  if  it  is  not  remedied.  A 
strong  back  is  necessary  to  health,  and  a  corset 
is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  weakness  of 
the  spine.  Your  fiancee  will  find  that  if  she 
takes  up  a  thorough  system  of  physical  culture 
for  strengthening  all  parts  of  the  body,  a  corset 
will  soon  become  an  unnecessary  garment. 

Chewing  Gum 

Q.  Is  there  any  harm  or  benefit  de- 
rived from  chewing  gum  for  an  hour  or 
so  after  a  meal?  It  seems  to  help  my 
digestive  powers. 

A.  If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  bolting  your 
food,  that  is  chewing  it  once  or  twice  and  then 
swallowing  it,  you  might  find  a  little  relief  from 
chewing  gum  after  meals  in  the  manner  that 
you  have  mentioned.  You  supply  the 
stomach  with  the  saliva  which  should  have 
been  mixed  with  the  food  before  it  was  swal- 
lowed. Of  course,  the  effect  of  the  saliva  on 
the  food  is  not  nearly  so  valuable  at  this  time 
as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  mixed 
with  it  at  the  proper  time.  I  would  advise  you 
to  thoroughly  masticate  your  food,  and  then 
there  will  be  no  need  of  chewing  gum  there- 
after. If  your  food  was  properly  masticated 
before  it  was  swallowed,  you  would  not  notice 
any  feeling  of  relief  from  chewing  gum  after 
the  meal.  The  chewing  gum  habit  wastes  the 
saliva,  lessens  its  strength  very  materially, 
and,  of  course,  when  one  has  acquired  this 
habit,  the  saliva  that  is  mixed  with  the  food 
before  swallowing  does  not  contain  the  ele- 
ments that  it  should  possess.  There  are  many 
worse  habits  than  gum  chewing,  but  I  would 
say  that  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  the  habit 
for  the  reasons  referred  to. 


A  Plea  for  True  Purity 

Harry  G.  Heddcn 


Prudery  is  both  a  product  and  a  producer  of  perversion. 

Prudery  debauches  manhood,  degrades  womanhood,  damns  childhood. 

Prudery  is  one  of  the  blackest  imps  from  the  bottom  of  hell. 

Drunkenness  has  slain  its  millions;  prudery,  its  tens  of  millions. 

Prudery  tends  to  make  people  hypocrites,  deceivers,  liars. 

Prudery  hauls  down  the  glorious  banner  of  truth,  and  runs  up  in  its 
place  the  vile  ensign  of  error. 

Prudery  is  a  most  monstrous  foe  to  virtue,  a  most  subtle  friend  of  vice. 

The  more  of  prudery  there  is  in  any  heart,  the  less  of  purity  there  can 
be  in  that  heart. 

Prudery  blinds  our  fathers  to  the  most  sacred  responsibilities  of  father- 
hood, robs  our  mothers  of  the  sweetest  privileges  of  motherhood,  steals  from 
our  sons  manly  vigor  and  manly  virtue,  curses  our  daughters  with  weakness, 
wickedness,  and  woe. 

Prudery  defiles  the  body,  poisons  the  mind,  shrivels  the  soul. 

Prudery  blights  the  health,  happiness,  and  hope  of  countless  thousands. 

To  the  impure,  all  things  are  impure. 

Prudery  besmears  friendship,  love,  courtship,  and  marriage  with  the 
slush  of  sickly  sentimentalism  and  the  slime  of  sensuality. 

Prudery  makes  many  a  home  a  place  to  which  children  look  back  with 
untold  sadness  because  they  were  not  taught  the  truths  which  would  have 
saved  them  from  the  slavery  of  sin  and  the  torture  of  remorse  and  given  to 
their  lives  more  of  usefulness  and  more  of  joy. 

Prudery  tends  to  make  man's  natural  and  most  noble  instincts  unnatural 
and  most  degrading. 

Wretched  are  the  impure  in  heart;  for  they  shall  see  Satan. 

Prudery  is  a  sort  of  eczema  of  the  mind,  a  loathsome  disease  of  the 
imagination. 

Prudery  makes  many  a  wedding  an  atrocious  crime  against  humanity, 
a  vile  insult  to  Nature,  a  hellish  sin  against  God. 

Prudery  stands  beside  the  cradle  and  "  marks  for  slaughter  "  the  in- 
nocent, unsuspecting  babe. 

Man  should  be  intelligent  master  of  all  his  appetites  and  passions,  and 
they  should  be  his  obedient,  willing,  useful  servants;  but  prudery  makes  ap- 
petites and  passions  merciless,  monstrous  tyrants  of  man,  makes  man  their 
cringing,  cowering  slave. 

Prudery  is  all  the  more  devilish  in  its  influences  because  it  goes  about 
boldly,  clad  in  attractive  robes  of  refinement,  righteousness,  and  religion. 

Prudery,  plague  of  civilization  and  curse  of  Christendom,  damns  multi- 
tudes to  disappointment,  disease,  despair,  and  death. 

Prudery  snatches  from  the  throat  of  beautiful  womanhood  the  priceless 
pearls  of  perfect  purity  and  natural,  unsullied  love,  and  casts  them  before 
the  swine  of  sensuality,  perversion,  and  lust. 

A  fitting  epitaph  over  many  a  grave  of  dead  hope,  outraged  love, 
poisoned  purity,  wasted  vitality,  wrecked  home,  and  ruined  life,  would  be 
44  Prudery  Brought  Me  Here." 

Prudery  does  not  spare  even  the  babe  unborn. 

Prudery  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  human  degeneracy. 
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LONG  the  treacherous,  cruel  shore 
of  the  dark  and  stormy  sea  of  life, 
prudery  creates  a  dense  and  con- 
using  fog  of  ignorance,  which  obscures 
Nature's  warning  lights  of  pure  knowl- 
edge and  unperverted  instinct  and 
auses  millions  of  souls  to  lose  their 
:ourse  and  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  upon 
the  hidden  rocks  of  temptation  and  sin. 
Prudery  is  based  upon  the  monstrous 
assumption  that  the  Creator,  when  He 
reated  man,  made  the  unpardonable 
blunder  of  creating  man  an  impure  being 
and  giving  to  him  an  impure  body.  This 
piece  of  infernal  imagination  is  even 
more  abominable  than  that  idiotic  idea 
promulgated  by  the  makers  of  fashion 
and  the  followers  of  fashion,  that  God 
did  not  have  sense  enough  to  give  to  the 
human  body  beauty  of  form.  Evidently, 
if  God  has  made  any  blunder  whatever, 
that  blunder  has  been  His  failure  to  give 
some  people  a  sufficient  supply  of  brains. 
It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that 
neither  God  nor  Nature  is  responsible  for 
the  makeup  of  these  pitiable  perverts, 

The  human  body  is  not  naturally  vile ; 
not  an  organ,  or  a  function,  or  an  in- 
stinct, of  the  human  body  or  mind  is 
naturally  impure;  not  a  natural  desire 
of  the  human  heart  is  evil.  It  is  the  body 
which  has  been  defiled  by  disobedience 
to  Nature's  laws  that  is  vile;  it  is  the 
organ,  the  physical  function,  the  instinct, 
which  has  been  misused,  which  has  been 
abused  by  unnatural,  sinful  living,  that 
is  impure ;  it  is  the  desire  which  has  been 
perverted  by  prudery,  or  which  has  be- 
come abnormal  because  unrestrained  by 
reason,  or  which  has  been  made  leprous 
by  licentiousness,  that  is  an  evil  desire. 
Naturally,  the  body  is  a  sacred  temple  of 
God ;  through  the  defilement  of  sin,  it  be- 
comes a  foul  hovel  of  Satan.  Naturally, 
the  organs,  functions,  and  instincts  of 
the  body  and  mind  of  man  are  God's 
choicest  tools  for  use  in  His  wonderful 
work  of  making  a  world;  stolen  by  sin 
and  given  to  Satan,  they  become  the 
most  destructive  instruments  for  wreck- 
ing a  world.  Naturally,  the  human  heart 
is  capable  of  creating  and  cherishing  de- 
sires most  divine ;  diseased  by  perverted 
passion,  it  becomes  capable  of  producing 
desires  most  devilish.  The  higher,  the 
nobler,  the  purer,  the  more  heavenly  an 


instinct,  a  power,  or  an  emotion  may  be, 
the  lower,  the  more  degraded,  the  more 
impure,  the  more  hellish  that  instinct, 
that  power,  or  that  emotion  maybecome. 

As  it  is  with  wealth  and  fame  and  edu- 
cation, so  it  is  wTith  every  form  of  power; 
the  greater  the  possibility  to  do  good,  the 
greater  also  the  possibility  to  do  evil.  So 
it  is  with  man's  creative  power,  with 
man's  sexual  nature.  Naturally  and 
rightly  developed,  and  used  as  divinely 
intended,  the  sexual  element  in  man's 
nature  is  capable  of  becoming  a  blessing 
most  sublime;  perverted  for  sensual 
pleasure,  it  is  capable  of  becoming  a 
curse  most  infernal.  Thus  does  it  lie 
within  the  power  of  man  to  rise  to 
heights  of  honor  and  happiness  unspeak- 
able; and  thus  does  it  lie  within  the 
power  of  man  to  sink  to  depths  of  degra- 
dation and  woe  unutterable.  Thus  may 
man  grow  into  the  image  of  God;  and 
thus  may  man  degenerate  into  the  image 
of  Satan.  Reverenced  as  a  gift  from 
God,  nurtured  as  one  of  Nature's  rarest 
flowers,  and  consecrated  to  the  divine 
purpose  of  creating  life,  the  sex  element 
produces  power,  purity,  love,  and  joy 
supreme;  sinfully  regarded  as  a  selfish 
possession,  played  with  as  a  cheap  toy, 
and  defiled  by  licentious  abuse,  the  sex 
nature  produces  weakness,  vileness,  lust, 
and  sorrow  inexpressible. 

Love,  marriage, husband,  wife,  mother, 
father,  sister,  brother,  children,  home; 
are  not  these  the  sweetest  words  we 
know?  Are  not  the  relationships  these 
words  suggest  to  our  minds  the  most 
sacred  relationships  the  human  heart  can 
feel?  Are  not  these  holy  relationships 
the  pure  fruitage  of  our  sex  nature?  If 
the  fruit  is  pure,  is  not  the  seed  also  pure  ? 
If  life  is  sacred,  is  not  the  power  to  create 
life  also  sacred?  If  God  is  pure,  is  not 
His  handiwork  also  pure  ?  If  God  is  love, 
ought  not  love,  natural  and  unsullied, 
lead  man  along  the  pathway  of  purity 
into  the  presence  of  the  Infinite? 

Away,  therefore,  with  prudery,  per- 
version, vice,  ignorance,  hypocrisy,  false- 
hood, error!  Give  us  virtue,  knowledge, 
purity,  and  truth.  Let  us  learn  truth, 
love  truth,  live  truth.  Let  us  strive  to 
find  and  to  follow  every  truth  which  will 
help  to  develop  a  stronger,  nobler,  purer, 
lovlier,  manhood  and  womanhood. 


Menus  and  Recipes  for  Four  Days 


These  mentis  are  selected  from  the  daily  bills-of-fare  served  at  the  Bernarr  Macfaddei 
Sanatorium,  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  As  from  250  to  400  people  are  served  at  each  meal  at  thi| 
iamotis  Mecca  for  Physical  Culturists,  it  will  be  realized  that  the  mentis  cover  a  wide  scope  oj 
health  building  foods.  Readers  will  please  note  that  all  the  foods  embraced  in  the  Menus] 
as  well  as  the  products  represented  on  our  advertising  pages,  are  given  our  endorsement  as  o\ 
first  quality,  and  as  fully  complying  with  the  Pure  Food  Law. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


FIRST  DAY. 

Breakfast. 

Peaches  Bananas  Oranges  Pears  Cantaloupe 

Corn  Meal  Porridge  Raw  Oat  Flakes  Cream 

Figs       Dates       Raisins       English  Walnuts      Brazils      Pecans      Almonds 

Eggs  Baked  Potatoes  Creamed  Peas 

Entire  Wheat  Bread,  Fruit  Butter  Unfired  Bread,  Creamery  Butter 

Lettuce  Salad,  French  Dressing 

Wafers,  Swiss  Cheese  Strawberry  Short  Cake,  with  Cream 

Cocoa  Milk  Sumik  Date  Coffee  Apple  Juice 

Dinner. 

Puree  of  Kidney  Bean  Soup 

Lettuce  Radishes  Laxo  Biscuit  Ripe  Olives 

Eggs  Baked  Sweet  Potatoes  Creamed  Cauliflower 

Entire  Wheat  Bread,  Creamery  Butter  Unfired  Bread,  Nut  Butter 

Grated  Carrots  with  Cheese  Cream  Cheese,  Oat  Wafers 

Ice  Cream         Angel  Food         Dates         Figs         Raisins 

Pecans         Almonds         Brazils         Filberts         English  Walnuts 

Milk  Sumik  Cocoa  Welch  Grape  Juice  Fruit  Punch 

SECOND  DAY. 

Breakfast. 

Oranges        Apples        Bananas         Pears         Plums 

Rolled  Oat  Porridge  Corn  Flakes  Raw  Wheat  Flakes  Cream 

Raisins        Figs        Dates       Filberts       Brazils       English  Walnuts 

Cream  Vegetable  Soup       Green  Onions       Laxo  Biscuit       Ripe  Olives 

Eggs  Cottage  Cheese 

Mashed  Rutabagas        Creamed  Potatoes        Sliced  Tomatoes 

Entire  Wheat  Bread,  Creamery  Butter  Unfired  Bread,  Nut  Butter 

Vegetable  Salad  Hawaiian  Pineapple 

Milk  Sumik  Cocoa  Date  Coffee  Fruit  Juices 

Dinner. 

Cream  of  Onion  Soup 

Lettuce  Radishes  Laxo-Biscuit  Ripe  Olives 

Eggs  Creamed  Limas  Warm  Slaw  Sliced  Onions 

Entire  Wheat  Bread,  Date  Butter  Unfired  Bread,  Creamery  Butter 

Dinner  Salad,  French  Dressing  Wafers  Cheese 

Fruit  Salad  Garnished  with  Shredded  Nuts 

Figs     Dates     Raisins     Almonds     Brazils     English  Walnuts     Pecans 

Apples        Bananas        Oranges        Peaches        Pears 

Milk  Sumik  Cocoa  Banana  Coffee  Fruit  Juices 
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THIRD  DAY. 

Breakfast. 

Oranges       Bananas       Apples       Peaches        Plums 

Rolled  Wheat  Steamed  with  Dates  and  Raisins 


Dates 


Cream 
Filberts         Almonds 

Ripe  Olives 


Raw  Wheat  Flakes  Corn  Flakes 

Figs         Raisins         Brazils         Peanuts 
Cream  Celery  Soup 
Sliced  Tomatoes  Laxo  Biscuit 

Eggs 

Pea  Puree         Creamed  Asparagus  Tips         Buttered  Beets 
Entire  Wheat  Bread,  Date  Butter  Unfired  Bread,  Creamery  Butter 

Carrot  Salad 

Raspberries  and  Cream 

Milk  Sumik  Cocoa  Apple  Juice  Welch  Grape  Juice 

Dinner. 
Potato  Chowder  Radishes  Laxo  Biscuit  Ripe  Olives 

Eggs  any  Style 

Macaroni  and  Cheese  Buttered  Squash  Pickled  Beans 

Entire  Wheat  Bread,  Nut  Butter  Unfired  Bread,  Dairy  Butter 

Celery  Salad,  Cream  dressing        Wafers        Cheese 

Fruit  Jelly         Dates         Raisins         Figs 

English  Walnuts         Brazils         Pecans         Almonds 

Bananas  Oranges  Peaches  Plums  Apricots 

Prune  Whip  Cocoa  Milk  Sumik  Fruit  Juices 

FOURTH  DAY. 

Breakfast. 
Bananas  Oranges  Plums  Apricots  Apples  Cantaloupe 

Fruit  Porridge  Cream 

Dates  Figs  Raisins  Brazils  Pecans  English  Walnuts 

Cream  of  Lentil  Soup 

Sliced  Tomatoes  Laxo  Biscuit  Ripe  Olives 

Eggs 

Pearl  Barley  with  Tomato  Sauce  Creamed  Turnips 

Pickled  Beets 

Entire  Wheat  Bread,  Creamery  Butter  Unfired  Bread,  Nut  Butter 

Tomato  Salad  Wafers  Cheese 

Peach  Short  Cake  with  Cream 

Milk  Sumik  Cocoa  Apple  Juice  Banana  Coffee 

Dinner. 

Cream  of  Navy  Bean  Soup 

Green  Onions  Laxo  Biscuit  Ripe  Olives 

Eggs  any  Style 

Potatoes  and  Onions         Creamed  Carrots  and  Peas 

Entire  Wheat  Bread,  Creamery  Butter  Unfired  Bread,  Nut  Butter 

Cabbage  Nut  Salad,  French  Dressing 

Wafers  Cream  Cheese 

Prime  Fig  Pudding,  Served  with  Whipped  Cream 

Dates    Figs    Raisins    Brazils    Pecans    Filberts    Almonds  English  Walnuts 

Apples         Peaches         Pears         Bananas         Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Milk  Sumik  Cocoa  Welch  Grape  Juice  Apple  Juice 
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Strawberry  Short  Cake. 
Use  the  Sunshine  Cake  recipe.  Bake 
in  four  medium- sized  layer  molds ;  bake 
as  directed  in  recipe.  Only  raise  fifteen 
minutes  and  bake  ten  minutes  with 
slightly  increased  heat.  Allow  the  cakes 
to  cool,  then  place  crushed  berries  on 
two  layers.  Cover  with  the  remaining 
two  layers.  Cut  in  squares,  place  two 
whole  berries  on  each  piece.  Add  one 
tablespoonf  ul  of  whipped  cream  and  serve. 

Fruit  Salad. 

One    pint    of    chopped    apples    (tart 

apples),   one   pint   of  bananas  cut  into 

cubes,   one   cup   of  raisins,   one   cup   of 

pitted  dates,  cut  into  pieces,  one  cup  of 


orange  juice,  one-fourth  cup  of  sugai 
Mix  together  and  garnish  each,  serving 
with  grated  or  shredded  pecans  01 
Brazil  nuts. 


Pickled  Beans. 

Take  fresh  stringless  wax  beans.  T( 
each  quart  of  beans,  after  they  have  beei 
cooked,  add  the  juice  of  two  large  lemonsj 
two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  one 
even  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  enougl 
water  to  cover  beans.  Allow  to  standi 
twenty-four  hours  before  serving. 

Note. — Green  or  dry  beans  should] 
always  be  cooked  at  a  low  temperature 
and  with  very  little  water,  or  steamed 
(steaming  preferred.) 


Cured    of    Neuralgia,    Head- 
aches, and  Chronic  Colds 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  for  the  past  two  and  a  half  years 
followed  the  two  meal  per  day  plan,  and 
am  glad  to  point  out  the  benefit  I  have 
derived  therefrom. 

I  formerly  suffered  considerably  from 
neuralgia  and  headaches,  and  was  scarce- 
ly ever  free  from  colds,  and  while  read- 
ing one  of  your  articles  I  determined  to 
give  your  methods  a  trial  for  six  months. 
I  first  commenced  going  without  break- 
fast, my  first  meal  being  taken  at  noon. 
I  must  admit  that  at  first  it  was  difficult 
to  look  on  while  others  at  home  were 
feasting,  but  I  determined  to  give  your 
suggestions  a  good  trial,  and  I  soon  got 
over  this  first  difficulty. 

I  never  smoke  cigarettes,  as  the  injury 
effected  by  them  is  hard  to  overestimate. 
I  am  also  a  teetotaler.  I  live  in  the 
country  and  am  fond  of  open-air  exer- 
cise. I  take  deep  breathing  exercises 
every  night  and  morning,  and  these  have 
considerably  increased  my  chest  develop-, 
ment. 

I  most  earnestly  recommend  the  two 
meal  system,  especially  to  anyone  work- 
ing in  an  office. 

I  thank  you  for  the  benefits  I  have  de- 
rived from  your  literature. 

Richard  Johnson. 
Howarth   Fold   Farm,   Healey   Heights, 

Burnley,  England. 


Is  Dancing  Immoral? 


THERE  seems  to  be  a  very  great 
difference  of  opinion  among  those 
who  believe  they  know  some- 
thing about  this  subject.  Among  the 
varying  conclusions  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced, I  have  never  found  anything 
that  so  plainly  and  concisely  covers  the 
subject  in  a  few  words  as  does  the  reply 
made  to  a  questioner  by  the  editor  of 
American  Motherhood,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
this  publication.  By  the  way,  here  is  a 
magazine  that  should  be  read  by  every 
mother,  and  in  fact,  by  everyone  who  is 
interested  in  motherhood  and  in  the  vast 
field  of  knowledge  that  may  be  acquired 
on  this  extremely  important  subject. 
The  ^questioner  in  this  particular  in- 
stance asked  whether  dancing  was  wrong 
or  harmful.  The  editor  very  clearly  ex- 
plains how  and  when  it  is  harmful  or 
otherwise,  as  follows: 

"I  am  going  to  tell  you  to  do  which- 
ever you  can  do  and  in  so  doing,  belieATe 
you  are  doing  right.  And  nobody  can 
tell  you  what  that  is  but  your  own  con- 
science. If  it  will  help  you  any  in  your 
decision  to  know  what  I  believe  I  will 
gladly  tell  you. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  company  of  school 
children  playing  on  a  lawn  or  in  a  field 
where  they  danced?  Where  they  took 
hold  of  hands  and  danced  around  a  May- 
pole or  in  a  circle  to  pretty  music?  I 
have,  and  I  didn't  call  it  wrong.  I  called 
it  beautiful.  They  were  happy,  joyous, 
exuberant  and  their  bodies  responded 
joyously  to  the  exuberance  of  their  spirits. 
It  was  spontaneous,  healthful,  happy 
movement,  exercise,  and  nobody  could 
say  it  was  wrong.  They  might  even  take 
hold  of  hands  two  and  two  and  waltz  or 
two  step  or  even  do  a  "barn  dance"  and 
it  would  still  be  right.  They  are  mov- 
ing in  joyous  rhythmic  time  to  the  beat  of 
music.  There  are  older  people  looking  on 
and  laughing  happily,  even  tempted  per- 
haps to  join.  There  is  fresh  air  and  there 
are  birds  and  trees  and  grass  and  God  is 
in  all  these  and  it  is  a  part  of  life  and  it  is 
all  right.  If  that  were  all  I  ever  saw  of 
dancing  I  should  say,  'yes,  dancing  is 
good.     Go  and  dance  and  be  happy.' 


"Again,  were  you  ever  part,  as  I  have 
been,  of  a  merry  group  of  young  girls  and 
boys  who  sometimes  met  in  the  home  of 
one  where  there  was  a  big  parlor,  where 
a  dear  old  lady  with  white  , white  hair, 
a  staunch  member  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  a 
devout  church  member,  a  woman  suf- 
fragist and  above  all,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  characters  that  ever  lived,  sat 
down  to  the  piano  and  said,  '  Come  boys, 
get  your  partners  and  let's  have  the  Vir- 
ginia Reel."  Her  deft  fingers  flew  over 
the  keys  while  we  '  balanced  at  the  head ' 
'swung  our  partners,'  went  'down  the 
outside'  and  through  all  the  rest  of  it. 
The  room  in  which  we  danced  was  a 
home  room,  the  fathers  and  mothers  were 
all  there,  the  dancing  stopped  at  an  early 
hour  and  after  a  cup  of  chocolate  and  a 
sandwich  (without  meat)  we  all  went 
home  and  were  able  to  get  up  the  next 
morning  feeling  refreshed,  happy,  clear 
of  conscience  and  mind,  and  ready  for 
work.  Was  that  dancing  wrong?  If 
that  were  all  I  ever  saw  of  dancing 
I  should  say,  '  No,  dancing  is  not 
wrong. ' 

But, — where  men  and  women  go  at 
an  hour  which  is  late  of  itself,  to  an 
illy  ventilated,  over  heated  public  ball 
room  where  any  may  come  who  cares  to 
pay  the  price  even  though  it  may  bear 
the  reputation  of  being  'exclusive,' 
where  women  show  bare  shoulders  and 
bosoms,  where  men  go  out  to  a  nearby 
bar  and  drink  liquor,  where  the  dance  is 
an  unending  whirl  of  idiotic  tee-to-tum 
spinning  round  and  round  like  mechan- 
ical figures,  where  men  hold  women  and 
girls  in  close  embrace  and  breathe  vile, 
liquor  smelling  breaths  into  their  faces, 
where  heavy  midnight  lunches  are  served 
very  often  with  wine  as  an  accompani- 
ment, where  the  man  who  is  known  to 
every  girl's  father  as  a  roue  and  libertine 
holds  the  innocent,  pure  and  true  hearted 
girl  in  his  arms,  where  the  dancing  is 
kept  up  until  morning  hours  and  one 
must  either  sleep  late  the  following  day 
to  make  up,  or  get  up  early  and  spend 
hours  of  weariness  and  sleepiness — then 
I  say  dancing  is  wrong — wrong — wrong. 
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And  I  say  to  mothers  and  fathers,  keep 
your  children  both  boys  and  girls  away 
from  such  places  as  you  would  from  a 
pestilence.  And  I  say  to  girls  and  boys, 
Never  dance,  rather  than  dance  under 
such  conditions.  So  you  see  that  I  do 
not  believe  dancing  of  itself  is  wrong,  but 
that  it  must  depend  upon  the  conditions 
accompanying  it  and  that  these  condi- 
tions must  be  right.  And  in  this  it  differs 
not  from  anything  else  you  do.  It  de- 
pends on  how  you  do  it,  and  your  father's 
philosophy  is  right.  /  think,  you  can 
easily  afford  to  give  up  all  thought  of 
dancing,  particularly  of  going  to  dances 
of  any  kind,  if  your  mother  wants  you  to. 
She  has  her  reasons  and  she  has  probably 


given  them  to  you.  I  think,  too  ,that  if 
the  young  man  cares  for  you  as  he  should 
he  will  willingly  give  it  up  too,  for  your 
sake.  There  is  very  little  satisfaction  in 
dancing,  except  it  be  the  spontaneous  ex- 
ercise and  joyous  movement  as  I  spoke 
of  it  first,  and  much  of  the  time  there  is 
unhappiness  and  harm  and  injury  of 
health  resulting.  It  amounts  to  very 
little  and  there  are  much  better  things  in 
life.  However,  what  I  want  you  and  all 
my  girls  to  do  is  to  so  live,  so  strengthen 
your  character,  so  that  you  could  dance 
and  do  it  in  the  right  way,  in  the  right 
place,  at  the  right  time,  with  the  right 
people,  and  that  you  would  scorn  to  do  it 
in  any  other  way." 


Dame  Fashion,  the  Modern  Tyrant 


The  Gilded  Martyrdom  to  Fashion  Exposed  in  a  recent  Divorce  Trial  in  High  (?)  Society. 


A  Miller  s  Opinion  of  Bread  and  Flour 

SOME  VIEWS  ON  OUR  SO-CALLED  "STAFF  OF  LIFE/' 
AND  THE  FLOUR  FROM  WHICH  IT  IS  MADE,  AS  EX- 
PRESSED BY  A  MILLER  WITH  FIFTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

By  E.  N.  King 

The  following  article  unquestionably  contains  much  valuable  information.  One  can 
hardly  give  fifty  years  of  one's  life  to  one  particular  business  without  knowing  something 
about  it.  Mr.  King  has  had  a  life-time  of  experience  in  the  making  of  flour,  he  knows  the 
tricks  of  the  trade,  and  like  every  other  sensible  investigator  he  strenuously  condemns  white 
flour  as  a  food. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


THE  Bible  says  that  bread  is  the 
staff  of  life.  The  petition  for 
"daily  bread"  is  the  instinctive 
prayer  of  man  universal.  Bread,  which 
strengthens  the  heart  of  man,  is  the  first 
condition  of  human  activities,  and  any- 
thing which  may  impair  the  quality  of 
this  prime  factor  of  life  demands  our  care- 
ful consideration. 

In  these  modern  times,  especially  the 
last  few  years  since  the  advent  of  the 
roller  system  of  milling,  a  great  deal  has 
been  said  about  bread.  The  great  and 
prevailing  tendency  has  been  to  produce 
flour  that  will  make  bread  extremely 
white,  and  the  mill  that  has  put  out  the 
whitest  flour  is  the  mill  that  has  met 
with  the  greatest  success.  Hence,  every 
possible  device  has  been  resorted  to  for 
that  purpose. 

Somewhere  near  thirty- five  years  ago, 
a  first  departure  from  the  old-time  sys- 
tem of  milling  was  made,  when  what  was 
known  as  the  new  process  system  came 
into  vogue.  With  this,  the  old  historic 
millstone  was  retained.  Then  a  decade 
or  more  later  the  roller  system  was  in- 
troduced. This  finally  superseded  the  old 
millstone  almost  altogether,  whilst  the 
roller  system  itself  has  undergone  many 
modifications,  all  aiming  at  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  the  elements  of  the  golden 
grain  of  the  wheat,  but  the  starch,  which 
is  the  whitest  element  of  the  wheat  and 
preponderates  in  quantity,  together  with 
a  small  percentage  of  gluten.  And  lastly, 
in  order  to  lay  the  Almighty,  the  God  of 
Nature,  completely  in  the  shade,  for  not 
creating  a  wheat  that  would  make 
whiter  flour,  our  modern  experts  have 
resorted  to  very  questionable  methods 


of  bleaching  the  flour  and  thus  producing 
a  super  whiteness,  for  which  purpose 
various  chemicals,  some  of  which  are 
deadly  poisons,  together  with  electricity, 
have  been  employed.  Among  the  more 
prominent  of  these  are  alum,  nitric  acid, 
etc.,  in  combination  with  electricity. 
This,  when  combined  with  the  flour,  in- 
stantaneously bleaches  it  to  a  snowy,  or 
I  might  say  ghostly  whiteness. 

To  justify  all  this,  all  sorts  of  argu- 
ments are  made  use  of,  and  these  latter- 
day  scientists  and  philosophers,  disciples 
of  this  ghost- whiteness  in  bread,  have 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  establish  their 
position  and  convince  the  public  that  in 
extreme  whiteness  they  find  everything 
that  is  desirable  for  man  to  eat.  Just  as 
a  pure  food  philosopher  of  ancient  days 
once  said  to  one  Madam  Eve:  "You 
see  that  tree,  don't  you?  Well,  pluck 
and  eat,  and  you  will  find  it  the  fruit  of 
all  the  fruits  of  the  garden,  the  one  most 
to  be  desired.  Eat  and  live  forever."  But 
it  brought  death  just  the  same.  Thus 
we  find  our  wise  tutors  of  to-day  making 
use  practically  of  the  same  argument. 

Now  God  has  given  us  this  great  tree 
of  wheat  to  ert  of.  He  knew  our  systems 
and  just  what  was  needed  to  support 
them  in  health  and  vigor,  and  so  He  put 
into  the  golden  grain  of  wheat  just  the 
constituent  elements  necessary,  and  we 
cannot  lay  one  aside  without  injury  to 
our  well-being.  We  find  in  the  wheat  the 
following  primary  elements:     (i)  bran, 

(2)  phosphates  (contained  in  the  germ), 

(3)  gluten,  and  (4)  starch,  to  which  I  will 
allude  further  along;  but  still  these 
philosophers  come  boldly  to  the  front 
with  their  misleading  arguments. 
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That  wheat  stands  first  in  the  list  of 
cereals  and  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
complete  ration,  we  admit  and  claim. 
We  also  claim  in  order  to  be  a  complete 
ration  or  food,  there  must  be  in  it  the  ele- 
ments to  meet  our  complex  natures. 
Hence,  we  find  the  wheat  cereal  to  be 
complete  in  its  constituent  elements,  and 
as  I  have  already  said,  we  find  in  the 
wheat  cereal  the  following  primary  ele- 
ments, viz.,  bran,  phosphates,  gluten  and 
starch.  The  chemist  might  resolve  them 
into  various  other  elementary  constitu- 
ents, but  the  above  is  all  that  is  necessary 
as  regards  our  purpose  in  considering 
their  food  value.  Under  a  strong  magni- 
fying glass  we  first  come  in  contact  with 
a  woody,  fibrous,  and  very  slight  cover- 
ing outside  the  bran  proper.  There  is  no 
food  value  in  this,  nor  in  the  fuzz  at  the 
blossom  end  of  the  berry,  which  also  con- 
tains a  minute  amount  of  dust.  These 
may  properly  be  termed  impurities,  and 
as  they  are  easily  removed,  machinery 
has  been  brought  out  that  thoroughly 
removes  and  cleanses  the  wheat  of  this 
and  other  foreign  substances  that  get 
mixed  in  with  the  wheat,  by  screening, 
scouring  and  winnowing.  This  removed 
we  come  to  the  bran  itself.  Our  author- 
ity just  quoted,  and  all  advocates  of  fine 
white  flour,  will  tell  us  that  it  has  no 
food  value  and  is  injurious  to  the  deli- 
cate lining  of  the  stomach,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  stomach  that  will  digest  it; 
and  yet,  these  same  individuals  will  stuff 
their  stomachs  with  fried  beefsteak, 
tough  and  hard  as  a  piece  of  sole  leather, 
fried  potatoes  and  many  other  articles 
one  hundredfold  more  indigestible  than 
wheat  bran.  Wheat  bran  is  not  only* 
easily  digested  by  any  normal  stomach, 
but  has  valuable  food  qualities,  being 
rich  in  proteids,  certain  minerals,  etc. 
Besides,  an  eminent  authority  has  de- 
monstrated that  wheat  bran  contributes 
to  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  and  if  our 
fathers  and  forefathers  had  always  lived 
on  entire  wheat  flour,  we  would  have  no 
decayed  teeth  to-day;  but  bran  must  be 
eliminated  from  our  bread  by  our  modern 
wiseacres  because  it  makes  dark  bread, 
and  is  by  them  termed  an  impurity.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  these  very  advocates  of 
white  bread  condemning  bran  and  the 
other  valuable  elements  of  the  wheat  as 


shown  in  the  analysis,  as  impure  and  in- 
jurious to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  will 
turn  right  about  and  hold  forth  this  bran 
and  middlings,  offals  as  they  are  com- 
monly termed  (middlings  being  mainly 
fine  particles  of  bran  and  the  germ  of  the 
wheat),  and  in  glowing  terms  they  tell 
us  how  rich  they  are  in  food  value  and 
how  well  stock  of  all  kinds  thrives  on 
them.  In  this  they  tell  the  truth,  for 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  etc.,  all  do  exceed- 
ingly well  when  fed  a  proper  amount  of 
bran  and  middlings.  The  following  is  a 
sample  that  one  of  them  has  to  say  under 
this  head: 

"Recent  scientific  tests  by  expert 
feeders  at  the  experiment  stations  show 
the  surprisingly  high  feed  value  of  wheat 
bran  and  middlings.  Bran  may  be  fed  to 
all  classes  of  horses  with  excellent  re- 
sults, because  of  the  large  amount  of  pro- 
teid  and  mineral  matter  it  contains. 
Bran  is  desirable  on  account  of  its  light- 
ness and  its  cooling  effect,  as  well  as  for 
the  protein  and  mineral  matter  con- 
tained therein. 

"Wheat  bran  contains  12.5  per  cent, 
protein,  middlings  12.8  per  cent,  corn, 
7.9  per  cent.  Bran  and  middlings  is  par 
excellence,  a  leading  feed  for  the  dairy, 
furnishing  the  qualities  that  are  so  much 
needed  in  the  formation  of  milk." 

This  is  a  paragraph  of  a  lengthy  article 
by  this  author.  Now  is  not  it  a  little 
strange  that  these  offals  should  be  of  such 
inestimable  value  to  stock,  have  such 
beneficial  food  values,  and  yet  be  so  un- 
fit for  man ;  that  while  it  is  food  to  one  it 
is  poison  to  the  other?  If  these  prime 
elements,  protein,  phosphates  and  min- 
erals, are  of  such  value  to  cattle  and 
horses,  why  are  they  not  to  men  also? 

It  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  once  heard 
of  a  conversation  between  an  Englishman 
and  a  Scotchman.  The  Scotchman  was 
lauding  his  oat  porridge  and  oaten 
cakes,  but  the  Englishman  derided  the 
Scot's  diet  of  oats  and  said:  "We  don't 
eat  oats  in  England.  We  feed  them  to 
our  horses."  Whereupon  the  Scotchman 
repHed:  "Yes,  and  I  am  minded  that  ye 
have  the  finest  horses  in  the  world  in 
England,  but  in  Scotland  we  have  the 
finest  men." 

Next  we  notice  the  germ  of  the  wheat, 
which  is  found  at  the  stalk  of  end  of  the 
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berry,  uniting  the  end  of  the  berry  to  the 
ear.  Wheat,  like  all  other  cereals,  con- 
tains the  germ,  that  living,  life-giving 
element,  that  which  germinates  and  re- 
produces itself.  Chemistry  tells  us  it  is 
the  phosphates  of  the  grain,  the  very  ele- 
ment of  the  cereal,  that  feeds  the  brain 
and  nerve  centers  of  our  being,  and  is  in 
itself  the  one  most  essential  element  of 
the  wheat.  If  our  brain  and  nerves  are 
not  properly  nourished,  we  cannot  have 
physical  vigor  and  health,  and  we  be- 
come mere  weaklings  and  are  susceptible 
of  all  the  ailments  that  strew  our  path- 
way. 

Third,  the  gluten.  This  is  scattered 
all  through  the  internal  part  in  minute 
globules,  but  the  greater  part  lies  next 
the  bran  and  adheres  tenaciously  to  it. 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
a  cross  section  of  a  grain  of  wheat, 
greatly  magnified. 


A  GRAIN  OF  WHEAT. 
Diagram  of  a  cross  section  of  a  grain  of  wheat  of  the 
Purple  Straw  type,  showing  the  location  of  the  five  arbi- 
trary "concentric"  zones  or  layers  of  flour  removed  by 
hand.  The  "core"  is  shown  white,  and  each  successive 
zone  is  shown  in  a  darker  shade,  the  outermost  zone  being 
represented  black.  Outside  the  zones  the  bran  is  repre- 
sented as  a  narrow  white  layer.  The  five  zones  are  num- 
bered i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  are  successively  thinner  toward  the 
outside  of  the  grain.  The  percentages  of  gluten  found  in 
the  flour  are  marked  on  each  zone.  Zone  i,  7-4  per  cent. ; 
zone  2,  8.6  per  cent.;  zone  3,  9.5  per  cent.;  zone  4.  i3-9 
per  cent.;  zone  5,  16.5  per  cent.  The  diagram  is  drawn 
to  scale. 


This  gluten  is  a  gluey  or  gelatinous 
substance.  It  contributes  to  the  muscle, 
sinew  and  bone,  and  constitutes  the  base 
of  animal  tissue. 

Fourth,  the  starch.  This  occupies  the 
internal  part  of  the  grain.    It  preponde- 


rates in  quantity,  and  is  the  white  por- 
tion of  the  wheat.  All  the  other  elements 
have  color.  This  starch  is  what  makes 
fat  and  contributes  to  the  warmth  of  the 
body.  Thus  we  see  the  importance  of  re- 
taining in  our  bread  all  these  different 
elements,  and  the  folly  of  discarding  any 
part  of  them.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  get  completely  rid  of 
these  elements.  Infinitesimal  particles  of 
bran  finding  their  way  through  the 
meshes  of  the  silk  through  which  the 
flour  is  passed,  commonly  called  bolting 
the  flour.  Hence,  they  resort  to  bleach- 
ing to  get  rid  of  this  coloring  matter,  and 
then  they  come  forward  with  the  argu- 
ment that  this  bleaching  does  not  affect 
the  flour.  Their  statements,  however, 
are  not  true,  because  in  order  to  change 
the  color  of  any  physical  substance  there 
must  be  a  change  in  the  substance  itself. 
Without  some  chemical  change,  you  can- 
not make  black  white.  This  is  a  self- 
evident  fact  to  the  most  obtuse  intellect. 
If,  then,  there  is  a  change,  that  change 
must  be  in  the  cell  structure  of  the  flour. 
If  so,  what  are  they  and  what  will  be  the 
ultimate  effect  of  these  changes?  These 
bleachers  do  not  tell  us.  They  say  there 
is  no  change,  but  science  tells  us  there  is. 
Which  shall  we  believe?  Recently  a 
paper  by  Prof.  Fleurant,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  French  chemists,  read  be- 
fore the  French  Millers'  National  Con- 
vention, fully  sustains  the  position  I  have 
taken  and  for  a  long  time  maintained. 

In  this  paper  he  gives  an  analysis  of 
three  different  samples  of  flour  that  had 
been  subjected  to  the  bleaching  process. 
These  samples  had  been  carefully  stored 
from  one  to  four  months,  and  in  each 
case  the  result  was  found  to  be  mainly 
the  same.  He  said: 

"The  gluten  was  reduced  in  quantity, 
the  fatty  matter  was  diminished,  and  the 
acidity  increased.  In  each  case,  the  re- 
sult was  the  same.  The  acidity  had  been 
doubled,  and  the  effect  upon  the  system 
cannot  be  but  baneful.  This  instan- 
taneous bleaching  by  electricity  is  sim- 
ply the  introduction  of  burned  air,  the 
electric  flame  being  a  convenient  method 
of  destroying  the  oxygen  or  carbonic 
acid  gas,  thus  destroying  the  natural  oil 
so  essential  in  bread." 

Here    we    have    scientific    knowledge 
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from  one  of  the  world's  foremost  chem- 
ists. Besides  the  use  of  electricity,  it  is 
well  known  that  alum  and  nitric  acids 
are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

This  whole  system  of  bleaching  or 
otherwise  doctoring  up  flour  in  order  to 
produce  extreme  whiteness  can  have  but 
one  effect  on  the  human  system,  and  is 
no  doubt  mainly  the  cause  of  the  alarm- 
ing increase  in  constipation  and  the 
whole  train  of  ailments  that  follow  in  its 
wake.  It  is  a  well  known  fact — attested 
by  eminent  physicians — that  constipa- 
tion, stomach  and  bowel  troubles  and 
nervous  prostration  have  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  introduction  of  this 
modern  extra  fine  white  flour.  Case  after 
case  can  be  given  to  prove  this.  I  will 
give  one  that  was  related  to  me  by  a  Mr. 
Dougherty,  of  Bluffton,  Indiana,  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  and  friend.    He  said: 

"Mrs.  Dougherty  had  been  declining 
in  health  for  some  years,  and  I  had  spent 
large  sums  of  money  employing  the  best 
physicians  in  the  city,  but  to  no  effect. 
Mrs.  Dougherty  gradually  declined.  Fin- 
ally one  day,  without  any  particular 
thought  of  Mrs.  Dougherty,  I  took  a  no- 
tion that  I  would  like  some  old-fashioned 
bread,  such  as  my  mother  used  to  make 
years  ago.  So  I  drove  to  my  farm  and 
procured  a  grist  of  wheat  and  took  it  to  a 
country  mill  that  I  knew  of,  still  running 
the  old-fashioned  way.  I  had  it  ground 
and  on  my  way  home  I  stopped  at  an  old 
aunt's  and  got  her  recipe  for  making 
mother's  bread.  Arriving  at  home,  I  in- 
formed Mrs.  Dougherty  what  I  had  done, 
and  she  referred  me  to  the  hired  girl  with 
the  remark:  'If  you  want  the  black 
bread,  you  can  have  it.'  In  due  time  the 
bread  came  to  the  table  and  was  placed  at 
my  end  of  the  table.  It  was  not  as  nice 
as  my  mother  used  to  make,  but  still 
very  good. 

"Soon  modern  white  bread  was 
laid  aside,  and  Mrs.  Dougherty  was 
eating  old-fashioned  dark-colored  bread ; 
and  it  was  not  long  until  there  was  an 
improvement  in  Mrs.  Dougherty's  con- 
dition. In  the  course  of  three  months, 
there  was  a  marked  improvement,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  thereabouts,  Mrs. 
Dougherty  was  restored  to  normal 
health.  And,"  said  Mr.  Dougherty,  "it 
was  modern  refined  white  roller  made 


flour  that  made  Mrs.  Dougherty  sick,  and 
old-fashioned  dark  flour  that  restored 
her  to  health  again." 

Case  after  case  might  be  given  to  es- 
tablish these  premises.  It  is  quite  well 
known  that,  since  the  departure  from  the 
old-time  system  of  milling  when  the 
grinding  was  done  by  the  historic  mill- 
stone and  the  flour  dressed  or  bolted 
through  six  or  eight  bolting  cloths,  these 
ailments  have  greatly  increased. 

Another  significant  fact:  Long  years 
ago  bran  was  thought  to  be  of  but  little 
more  value  than  sawdust  for  feeding 
purposes,  and  it  was  a  drug  on  the 
miller's  hands.  The  time  was  when  they 
would  give  it  away  and  sometimes,  not 
finding  ready  customers  at  free  rates, 
would  dump  it  into  the  creek  to  get  it  out 
of  the  way.  Later  on  it  began  to  sell  and 
bring  minimum  prices.  Not  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago  I  have  sold  bran 
for  seven  or  eight  dollars  per  ton,  but  in 
late  years  it  very  seldom  falls  below 
twenty  dollars  a  ton  and  often  runs  up  as 
high  as  thirty  dollars.  Within  the  past 
ten  years,  I  have  known  it  to  bring  $1.50 
per  hundred  pounds,  when  the  flour  was 
worth  only  $1.75  per  hundred  pounds. 
Thus  is  easily  seen,  the  great  value  of 
these  wheat  offals  for  feeding  purposes. 
What  cream  is  to  milk  these  proteid  and 
nitrogeneous  elements  are  to  the  bread. 

What  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter?  Which — modern  re- 
fined and  bleached  flour,  whiter  than 
nature  has  ever  intended  it  to  be,  or 
entire  wheaten  bread,  the  old-time  flour 
which  was  approximately  so?  Which  is 
the  truest  to  nature  and  the  requirements 
of  our  system?  Which  will  contribute 
the  most  to  good  health  and  longevity? 

I  am  a  Prohibitionist  and  look  upon 
whiskey  as  a  gigantic  evil  so  great  that  it- 
would  require  an  artist  with  the  skill  of 
an  archangel,  and  a  brush  in  that  artist's 
hand  as  large  as  a  green  bay  tree,  and 
that  brush  dipped  in  the  blackness  of 
hell,  to  paint  a  picture  commensurate 
with  the  evil  of  whiskey ;  but  great  as  the 
evil  is,  I  believe  modern  white  flour  to  be 
a  greater  injury  to  the  human  family. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  who  will  be 
so  presumptuous  as  to  gainsay  the  value 
of  the  entire  wheat  flour  and  the  baneful 
effect  of  modern,  snow-white  flour? 


Reducing  the  Cost  of  Living 

By  R.  C.  Smedley 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

This  article  very  clearly  illustrates  what  one  can  gain  by  an  abstemious  diet.  The  mere 
financial  benefits  are  trivial  compared  to  the  actual  physical  results  of  cutting  out  numberless 
indigestible  combinations  that  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  and  work  incalcuable  injury  upon 
the  general  functional  organism.  If  you  are  interested  in  living,  if  you  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
a  few  moments  enjoyment  at  the  table  to  make  your  life  one  long  continuous  period  of  enjoy- 
ment, then  read  this  article. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


HOW  to  reduce  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing— -that  is  a  vital  question 
with  many  a  wage-earner  in 
these  days  when  expenses  are  in- 
creasing so  much  faster  than  wages. 
The  problem  is  not  nearly  so  difficult 
as  it  looks,  however.  The  application 
of  a  little  common  sense  will  go  far 
toward  its  solution.  One  need  not 
attempt  to  live  on  peanuts  exclusively, 
nor  on  beans,  nor  wheat,  nor  any  other 
"freak"  diet,  in  order  to  hold  his  living 
expenses  down. 

There  are  two  principles  involved  in 
the  matter.  First,  the  food  materials 
must  be  carefully  chosen,  so  as  to  get 
the  proper  values,  and  second,  care 
must  be  taken  to  eat  no  more  food 
than  the  body  requires. 

A  competent  engineer  will  seek  to 
run  his  engine  so  as  to  get  the  maximum 
of  efficiency  at  a  minimum  cost.  He 
knows  what  kind  of  fuel  will  produce 
the  greatest  amount  of  power,  and  how 
much  is  needed  to  secure  the  best 
results.  His  example  may  well  be 
followed  in  regulating  our  diet.  Our 
best  economy  is  found  in  the  use  of  a 
minimum  amount  of  the  food  materials 
which  will  best  supply  our  bodily 
needs. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
people  eat  unwisely  and  too  much. 
The  results  are,  unnecessarily  high 
living  expenses,  ruin  to  the  digestive 
apparatus,  and  impaired  efficiency.  My 
own  experience  in  work  with  men  leads 
me  to  believe  that  a  very  large  part  of 
the  ills  of  mankind  are  directly  or 
indirectly  traceable  to  unwise  eating. 

Some  time  ago,  mainly  for  economic 
reasons,  it  was  determined  in  my  home 
to  make   an   attempt  to   reduce  living 


expenses,  which  had  never  been  high, 
to  a  minimum.  We  had  no  theory  to 
establish,  no  fad  to  exploit,  but  merely 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  economy 
desired  to  try  the  experiment.  The 
result  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  possi- 
ble for  one  to  live  well,  and  with  no 
unreasonable  degree  of  self  denial,  on 
from  one  to  une  and  a  half  dollars  per 
week,  a  sum  far  below  the  average  cost 
even  of  poor  living. 

In  beginning  the  test,  we  set  as  the 
limit  of  expense  for  food  for  the  two  of 
us  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  per  month. 
A  few  adjustments  were  made  necessary 
by  the  change. 

First,  breakfast  was  entirely  dropped, 
with  the  result  of  saving  time,  energy 
and  expense,  and  making  a  decided 
improvement  in  our  general  health. 
Second,  meat,  which  had  always  been 
used  sparingly,  was  used  even  more 
sparingly,  seldom  more  than  once  a 
week.  Third,  care  was  used  in  the 
selection  of  materials,  to  get  the  best 
food  values  and  proper  variety.  Fourth, 
the  number  of  different  kinds  of  food 
served  at  one  meal  was  reduced,  thus 
lessening  the  tendency  to  over-eating. 

A  diet  largely  vegetarian,  and  of 
high  nutritive  value,  was  the  result. 
Fruits,  vegetables,  cereals,  and  nuts 
were  the  staple  articles  of  food.  Pies, 
meats,  coffee,  and  the  like,  have  been 
comparative  strangers  at  our  table. 
But  let  no  one  imagine  that  we  have 
been  asceties,  or  that  we  have  denied 
ourselves  the  legitimate  pleasures  of 
eating.  It  is  amazing  what  a  variety  of 
palatable  dishes  can  be  prepared  from 
such  homely  ingredients  as  dried  beans, 
peas,  rice,  lentils,  and  such  things. 
Carefully   selected   food,    properly   pre- 
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pared  and  thoroughly  masticated,  fur- 
nishes a  satisfactory  diet  without  meat 
or  other  stimulants. 

It  takes  a  little  extra  trouble  in  pre- 
paration, but  it  is  worth  while.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  reason  why 
so  many  people  live  on  a  diet  of  meat 
and  potatoes  is  because  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  prepare  a  meal  with  those 
articles  for  a  basis  than  it  is  without 
them.  Thus  people  sacrifice  health  to 
a  temporary  convenience. 

I  have  figures  at  hand  taken  from 
household  accounts  extending  over  a 
period  of  seven  months,  including  the 
winter  and  part  of  the  fall  and  spring 
The  total  amount  expended  for  food 
during  this  time  was  $65.97,  an  average 
of  $9.42  per  month,  or  of  $2.20  per  week, 
for  two  persons.  Thus,  the  average 
cost  per  week  for  one  person  was  but 
$1.10.  This  includes  the  cost  of  fruit 
and  other  supplies  stored  during  the 
fall  for  winter  use. 

Extending  over  so  large  a  part  of  the 
year  as  they  do,  these  figures  may  be 
taken  as  fairly  representative.  The 
expense  for  the  entire  year  should 
average  no  higher.     In  fact,  I  am  cer- 


tain that  with  a  little  more  care  and 
self  denial  than  we  have  exercised,  the 
cost  could  easily  have  been  still  further 
reduced.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
could  not  have  lived  comfortably  and 
well  on  an  average  of  one  dollar  each 
per  week,  had  we  denied  ourselves  some 
things  which  might  well  have  been 
spared. 

So  far  as  personal  health  is  concerned, 
the  results  of  the  experiment  have  been 
eminently  satisfactory.  Both  of  us  have 
enjoyed  splendid,  vigorous  health,  with 
unusual  freedom  from  colds  and  similar 
afflictions.  I  have  gained  several  pounds 
in  weight,  and  even  through  the  heat  of 
the  summer  have  kept  up  to  about  eight 
pounds  above  my  former  summer  weight. 
Best  of  all,  I  have  been  entirely  free 
from  the  lassitude  and  "tired  feelings" 
which,  in  previous  years,  always  came 
with  the  approach  of  spring. 

Any  person  who  desires  to  economize, 
either  in  money  or  health,  will  find  the 
"dollar  a  week"  plan  of  living  well 
worth  adopting.  The  cultivation  of 
intelligently  abstemious  and  temperate 
habits  of  eating  will  add  dollars  to  one's 
savings,  and  years  to  one's  life. 


Appendicitis 

By  CATHARINE  F.  LITTLE 

Operations  for  appendicitis  have  be-      those     who    have 


come  so  frequent  these  days  that  it  is 
time  for  the  public  to  open  their  eyes  to 
a  few  facts  about  these  cases.  A  noted 
Chicago  physician  said  that  appendicitis 
does  not  always  require  operation  and 
that  as  many  recover  without  it  as  with 
the  operation.  Doctors  dose  their  pa- 
tients with  morphine  till  the  whole  ali- 
mentary canal  has  lost  the  power  to  be- 
have itself.  Then  they  blame  the  poor 
innocent  appendix  for  the  bad  results 
that  follow  and  instead  of  giving  a  good 
physic  and  cleansing  enema  they  proceed 
to  operate  for  appendicitis. 

A  physician  who  has  the  reputation  of 
sending  as  many,  if  not  more,  of  these 
patients  to  the  hospital  as  any  other 
doctor  in  the  country,  has  had  appendi- 
citis but  has  never  submitted  to  the 
operation,  nor  does  he  look  as  though  he 
needed  any  unless  for  the  removal  of  a 
bad  conscience  from  abusing  the  trust  of 


entrusted  to  him 
their  greatest  treasures  and  to-day  are 
weeping  and  will  not  be  comforted  be- 
cause they  are  not.  I  was  called  to  the 
home  of  one  of  these  whose  son  had  been 
ill  for  only  a  day  and  a  night,  but  when  I 
reached  there  they  had  already  taken 
him  to  the  hospital  and  the  grandmother 
was  wringing  her  hands  and  crying  be- 
cause they  had  insisted  upon  taking  him 
without  first  trying  other  means.  She 
asked  me  to  go  and  be  with  the  mother  as 
she  watched  the  operation.  I  promised, 
and  went  straight  to  the  operating  room 
and  saw  with  her  the  surgeons  and  the 
attendants  work  over  the  helpless  pa- 
tient. I  saw  too  the  cotton  sponges  and 
the  appendix  after  removal  which  looked 
as  though  it  might  have  had  some  ulcers 
that  had  healed,  but  not  at  all  as  though 
it  had  caused  the  trouble  laid  to  it. 
About  two  weeks  after,  the  man  was 
dying  in  awful  agony. 


Ten   Indictments   Against    Medical 

Science 

SCORCHING  ARRAIGNMENT  OF  MEDICAL  DOCTORS 
AND  MEDICAL  METHODS  BY  A  PROFESSIONAL 
BROTHER  IN  THE  WELL-KNOWN  WORK:  «  AS  IT  IS" 

By   M.    J.    RodermuncL    M.  D. 

TEN   INDICTMENTS 


FIRST 

Vaccination  is  the  Prince  of  Frauds 
and  a  Crime.  It  is  in  every  instance 
Injurious  and  often  murderous  in  its 
consequences,  and  it  never  has  prevented 
nor  never  can  prevent  a  case  of  small- 
pox. This  I  can  positively  prove  and 
demonstrate. 

SECOND 

No  disease  of  whatever  nature,  name 
or  kind,  ever  was  or  ever  can  be  con- 
tracted or  spread  from  one  person  to 
another  by  contagion.  Most  physicians 
of  experience  are  satisfied  that  it  is  all  a 
humbug  and  imposition,  but  gull,  fleece, 
impose,  deceive  and  keep  the  public 
frightened  and  privately  laugh  at  them. 
This  can  be  positively  proven  to  be  true. 

THIRD 

Quarantine  is  absolutely  wrong.  It  is 
Darbarous  and  inhuman  and  costs  the 
tax  payers  millions  of  dollars.  Few 
health  officers  even  believe  that  it  is  bene- 
ficial. Pest  houses  are  an  abomination 
and  should  be  dispensed  with. 

FOURTH 

Germs  or  microbes  are  not  the  cause 
of  disease.  It  cannot  be  demonstrated 
to  cause  disease  in  a  single  instance  in 
the  conditions  and  environments  man 
lives  in.  The  laboratory  experiments 
claimed  are  a  fraud,  unscientific  and  an 
imposition.  The  present  medical  fal- 
lacies have  diverted  the  people  from  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  common  sense  meth- 
ods of  prevention  of  disease,  and  there- 
fore the  medical  profession  is  a  menace 


and  not  a  benefit  to  the  public  on  the 
whole ;  under  these  conditions  the  public 
would  be  better  off/  if  no  physician 
would  exist.  But  medicine  and  the  knife 
used  rightly  and  only  when  needed  are 
very  useful  and  a  blessing.  If  these 
facts  are  investigated  they  will  be  found 
correct. 

FIFTH 

The  medical  profession  for  years  has 
been  informed  and  had  explained  to  them 
that  I  have  positively  discovered  the 
causes  of  small-pox,  scarjet  fever,  meas- 
les, yellow  fever,  diphtheria,  consump- 
tion, etc.  The  leaders  in  the  medical 
profession  have  absolutely  refused  to  dis- 
cuss or  investigate  these  immensely  im- 
portant and  beneficial  subjects;  because 
they  say  it  will  injure  their  practice  and 
drive  about  one-half  of  the  doctors  out 
of  business. 

SIXTH 

The  medical  profession  willfully  and 
deliberately  prolong  disease.  They  lie 
and  deceive  the  public,  by  practicing  the 
very  opposite  from  what  they  preach. 
They  write  splendid  appearing  articles, 
and  claim  to  give  the  best  treatment  to 
a  patient,  but  cut,  slash,  dope,  and  kill 
in  the  majority  of  cases  just  for  the 
money  there  is  in  it,  under  the  pretense 
of  science,  kindness,  benevolence  and 
honest  Christian  gentlemen. 

SEVENTH 

The  medical  profession  flatly  refuse  to 
discuss  in  medical  journals  or  otherwise 
the  physiological  and  other  discoveries 
which   I   have  demonstrated  to  be  true. 
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These  discoveries  are:  First — That  oxy- 
gen from  the  air  is  the  instrumental  ele- 
ment that  circulates  the  blood  and  that 
the  heart  or  muscular  contraction  does 
not  circulate  the  blood,  but  that  the  heart 
is  the  regulator  and  the  distributor  of  the 
blood.  Second — That  no  impurities, 
poisons,  or  germs  can  be  taken  into  the 
blood  from  our  surroundings  by  breath- 
ing. Third — That  I  have  discovered  the 
cause  of  disease.  Leaders  in  the  medical 
profession  privately  admit  that  I  am 
right,  but  say  that  if  the  public  would 
ever  find  out  these  facts  it  would  close 
up  one-half  of  the  medical  colleges,  drive 
more  than  one-half  of  the  doctors  out 
o£  business  and  overthrow  every  funda- 
mental principle  advocated  by  the  pro- 
fession and  believed  by  the  public  at  the 
present  time.  This  indictment  alone 
would  brand  the  medical  profession  as 
greater  rascals  than  were  ever  banded  to- 
gether to  commit  a  crime  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Oh,  shame,  eternal  shame! 
I  stand  ready  to  prove  this  indictment  to 
be  true. 

EIGHTH 

The  appendicitis  operation  is  one  of 
the  foulest  of  crimes,  unnecessary  in 
every  instance,  and  the  operators  know 
that  to  be  true.  The  unnecessary  butch- 
ering and  unsexing  of  our  mothers  and 
daughters  is  the  greatest  crime  that  was 
ever  perpetrated  upon  a  confiding  public. 
If  the  profession  would  do  what  they 
pretend  to  do,  educate  the  public  in  the 
cause  of  disease,  most  of  the  necessary 
operations  would  not  become  necessary, 
as  it  .is  prolonged  neglect  of  proper  treat- 
ment and  the  distrust  of  many  people 


nowadays  of  the  doctor  that  leads  to 
the  necessity  of  most  of  the  needed  oper- 
ations upon  the  female  sex. 

NINTH 

All  medical  history  proves  that  the 
medical  profession  have  lauded  and  hon- 
ored quickly  the  men  who  discovered 
anything  that  would  advance  the  science 
of  medicine  and  at  the  same  time  bring 
them  business  and  put  money  into  their 
pockets;  but  have  always  ignored,  or 
hounded,  and  persecuted  those  men  or 
women  who  made  great  discoveries  that 
would  benefit  the  public  and  injure,  in 
their  estimation,  the  business  end  of  the 
profession.  Can  any  indictment  be  made 
against  physicians  that  would  more  clear- 
ly indicate  the  principle  "The  public  be 

TENTH 

That  prominent  surgeons  are  unnec- 
essarily unsexing  our  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters, just  for  the  fees.  That  surgeons 
will  induce  and  attempt  to  bribe  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  by  telling  him  to  find 
a  necessity  for  an  operation  in  their  fe- 
male patients,  and  send  them  to  the 
city  for  the  operation,  and  divide  the 
fees.  *  *  *  The  deceptions,  frauds 
and  ignorance  displayed  at  the  bed- 
side often  resulting  in  death,  if  once 
known  and  understood,  are  so  appall- 
ing that  it  would  seem  almost  im- 
possible to  be  true.  These  atrocious 
practices  are  excused  by  many  physicians 
as  "It's  business";  "The  people  want 
it";  "The  people  want  to  be  humbug- 
ged"; "If  I  don't  do  it,  some  one  else 
will "  ;  "I  am  not  in  this  business  for  my 
health";  etc. 


Notes  and  Queries. 

By  Harry  G.  Hedden 


The  average  social  swell  spends  so 
much  time  planning  and  attending  vari- 
ous social  functions  that  he  has  some 
kind  of  a  gathering  in  his  head  about  all 
the  time;  and  that's  about  all  he  does 
have  in  his  head. 

If  some  people  would  cease  being 
puffed  up  and  get  wakened  up,  they 
might  be  of  considerable  worth  to  man- 
kind. 


Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  a  little  unkind 
to  roast  high  society  people  so  much  in 
this  world ;  for  they  will  probably  get  an 
abundance  of  roasting  in  the  next. 

Isn't  it  strange  that  a  religious  news- 
paper will  emphatically  advocate  sending 
trained  physicians  to  the  mission  fields, 
and  at  the  same  time  conspicuously  ad- 
vertise a  number  of  patent  medicine 
marvels  guaranteed  to  cure  everything? 


The  Relation  of  Physical  Culture  to 
Christianity. 

By  Harry  G.  Hedden 

1  The  gospel  of  Christ  is  the  gospel  of  truth;  and  the  gospel  of  truth  is  the  gospel  of  right 
iving." — E.  A.  Blackman. 

1  A  Christian  is  merely  a  man  at  his  best." — Finis  Idleman. 


THE  world  to-day  needs  a  more 
reasonable  and  a  more  reasoning 
attitude  toward  many  things;  it 
needs  a  clearer  conception  of  many 
things.  One  of  these  is  Christianity; 
another  is  physical  culture.  Further- 
more, both  Christians  and  physical  cul- 
turists  themselves  ought  to  acquire  a 
broader,  keener  vision  and  a  truer  real- 
ization of  the  principles,  purposes,  and 
possibilities  of  these  two  great  forces  for 
for  the  uplifting  and  ennobling  of  hu- 
manity. It  is  not  possible  for  an  advo- 
cate of  any  great  principle  of  truth  to 
impart  to  others  a  better  understanding 
or  a  more  profound  appreciation  of  that 
principle  than  he  himself  possesses. 

Christianity  is  not  a  religion  of  ecclesi- 
astical creed  or  formal  worship;  Christ- 
ianity is  a  religion  of  right  living. 
Physical  culture  is  not  a  mere  system  of 
diet  or  exercise;  physical  culture  is  a 
science  of  right  living.  Christianity 
deals  chiefly  with  the  development  of  the 
human  soul;  physical  culture  deals 
chiefly  with  the  development  of  the 
human  body,  the  home  of  the  soul. 
Both  deal  with  the  development  of 
noble  character,  and  with  man's  right 
relationship  to  God  and  to  fellow-man. 

It  is  natural  to  expect  saloon-keepers, 
brothel-keepers,  and  other  vile  wor- 
shipers of  ungodly  gain  to  oppose  the 
principles  of  physical  culture ;  for  physi- 
cal culture  hurts  their  abominable  traffic, 
which  they  love  more  than  everything 
else.  It  is  equally  natural  to  expect 
Christians  to  support  and  practice  the 
principles  of  physical  culture ;  for  physi- 
cal culture  helps  their  most  righteous 
cause,  which  they  ought  to  love  more  than 
everything  else. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reasonable 
cause  for  contention  between  Christians 


and  physical  culturists.  There  is  no  con- 
flict between  physical  culture  and  Chris- 
tianity. Both  of  these  forces  tend  to- 
ward the  same  end,  the  upbuilding  and 
the  perfecting  of  the  human  race,  physi- 
cally, mentally,  spiritually.  Both  aim  to 
produce  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
human  power,  for  the  serving  of  man  and 
the  glorifying  of  God.  Both  stand  for 
clean  hands,  clear  minds,  and  pure 
hearts. 

Let  no  one  get  the  impression  that  I 
am  advocating  physical  culture  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Christianity.  There  can  not 
be  any  substitute  for  Christianity.  Physi 
cal  culture,  however,  can  be,  and  ought 
to  be,  an  expression  of  Christianity,  a 
part  of  Christianity. 

As  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  faith, 
hope,  and  love,  it  is  a  religion  also  of 
right  living;  for  right  living  is  the  fruit 
of  faith,  the  handiwork  of  hope,  the  light 
of  love.  The  supreme  elements  of 
life,  is  love;  and  the  most  profound  ex- 
pression of  love  is  service.  It  is  with 
Christianity  as  a  religion  of  service,  a 
religion  of  right  living,  that  I  am  dealing 
in  this  article. 

The  one  perfect  test  of  conduct,  of 
character,  and  of  Christian  discipleship 
is  the  fruitage  test.  "By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them."  'Herein  is  my 
Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit ; 
and  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples."  Can 
any  Christian  consistently  object  to  the 
applying  of  this  test  to  any  principle  or 
practice  which  he  either  opposes  or  up- 
holds? Can  any  Christian  sincerely  ap- 
ply this  test  to  any  practice  to  which 
physical  culture  is  opposed,  and  then 
conscientiously  claim  that  practice  to  be 
right?  Can  any  Christian  faithfully  ap- 
ply this  test  to  any  principle  of  physical 
culture,   and  then  honestly  claim  that 
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principle  to  be  wrong?     "Come,  let  us 
reason  together." 

It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration,  I  am 
confident,  to  say  that  seventy- five  per 
cent,  of  the  church  members  of  this 
country,  through  violating  laws  of 
health  and  principles  of  physical  culture, 
seriously  retard  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity. They  sacrifice  more  for  fashion 
than  for  faith.  They  spend  more  money 
in  spreading  sickness  and  sin  than  in 
spreading  the  gospel  of  Christ;  they  de- 
vote more  time  to  deforming  the  body 
than  to  developing  the  soul ;  they  waste 
more  energy  in  sensual  indulgence  than 
they  use  in  sensible  service.  Will  the 
fruitage  test  justify  such  practices? 
Will  this  test  justify  persistently  violat- 
ing or  wilfully  opposing  the  principles  of 
physical  culture,  when  the  following  of 
those  principles  would  be  productive  of 
only  good  results?  Surely,  He  who  made 
the  laws  of  health  and  purity  and  power 
desires  men  and  women  to  obey  those 
laws    as    nearly    perfectly    as    possible. 


1 '  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  whicl 
is  good;  abstain  from  every  form  oi 
evil." 

Every  Christian  ought  to  seek  dili- 
gently and  honestly  for  every  truth 
which  will  help  him  to  grow  in  power  foi 
good.  Every  Christian  ought  to  stand 
steadfastly  and  fearlessly  for  every  prin- 
ciple which  will   advance  righteousness 

Every  principle  of  physical  culture 
aims  to  produce  only  great  good;  every 
principle  of  physical  culture  tends  to 
make  men  and  women  stronger,  nobler, 
purer,  more  useful,  and  more  nearly  per- 
fect; every  principle  of  physical  culture 
will  help  a  Christian  to  be  a  better 
Christian,  more  of  a  "man  at  his  best." 
It  is  the  purpose  of  both  Christianity 
and  physical  culture  to  produce  the 
greatest  degree  of  health,  happiness,  and 
helpfulness  for  everybody.  Every  Chris- 
tian, therefore,  ought  to  be  a  physical 
culturist;  and  every  physical  culturist 
ought  to  be  a  Christian.  True  Chris- 
tianity includes  true  physical  culture. 


Dr.  Charles  F.  Wiley,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.t  at 
one  time  threatened  with  Tuberculosis. 


Threatened  with  Tubercu- 
losis— Now  Strong  as 
an  Athlete. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  sending  you  a  photograph 
taken  after  two  years  of  practicing 
the  exercises  illustrated  in  your 
literature,  and  of  using  the  physical 
culture  diet.  Two  years  ago  I  was 
threatened  with  tuberculosis  and 
nervous  prostration.  I  took  up 
your  methods  as  to  diet,  rest,  ex- 
ercise and  fresh  air.  My  weight  is 
now  162  pounds,  height,  5  feet, 
10^  inches. 

Dr.  Chas.  F.  Wiley. 

751    Harrison    street,    Syracuse, 
New  York. 


A  Young  Man  at  Sixty-Eight 


By  Livingston  Wright 


IXTY-EIGHT 

^^   having 


years    of    age,    and 
since    October     15,     1896, 
ridden    over    50,000    miles    on    a 
icycle   across  the  mountain   ranges  of 
he  Rockies  several  times,  through  every 
tate  of  the  Mexican  Republic;  through 
very  state  of  the  United  States  Republic, 
hrough  Cuba  and  Canada;    with  mus- 
les  like  iron,  taking  a  cold  bath  every 
norning,  never  knowing  a  day's  sickness, 
iving  almost  entirely  out  of  doors,  not 
ising  tobacco,  liquor  or  profanity;   such 
s  the  wonderful  achievement  of  Major 
Mward  A.  Weed. 

An  athlete  by  nature,  in  mind,  phy- 
ique,  in  his  very  fibre,  Major  Weed  is  a 
iving  illustration  of  the  marvelous  pos- 
sibilities of  open-air  living,  exercise  and 
temperance. 

At  the  present  time,  he  is  again  making 
tour  from  New  York  and  Boston  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Major  Weed's  remarkable  feats  with 
he  bicycle  have  probably  been  made 
possible  by  the  fact,  for  one  thing,  that 
ne  did  not  work  for  "a  record"  or 
prize"  or  notoriety;  never  worried  or 
overworked;  but  did  all  his  touring 
rom  a  pure  love  of  travel,  nature  and 
adventure. 

In  these  days,  when  the  roads  are  full 
3f  people  out  for  anything  that  will  en- 
able them  to  fizz  awhile  on  the  pinwheel 
Df  notoriety,  it  becomes  somewhat  sur- 
prising to  find  a  man  of  Major  Weed's 
^ears  undertaking  such  cycling  as  he  has 
solely  for  the  desire  to  see  the  country. 
For  before  he  had  thought  even  of  leani- 
ng to  ride  a  bicycle  the  major  had  taken 
something  of  a  whirl  at  life.  He  en- 
listed ten  days  after  the  firing  on  Fort 
Sumpter  in  the  Fourth  Connecticut  In- 
fantry, afterwards  First  Connecticut 
Artillery.  Later,  he  served  in  a  Penn- 
sylvania organization. 

Among  his  battles  were  those  of 
Goulding's  Farm,  Fair  Oaks,  Chicka- 
hominy  Campaign,  Williamsburg,  siege 
of  Yorktown,  siege  of  Petersburg,  etc. 
une  27,  1862,  he  was  shot  through  the 
thigh  and  captured  by  the  Confederates, 


being  taken  to  Libby  prison,  and  later  to 
Castle  Thunder.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  service,  Major  Weed  was  on  de- 
tached service  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Stum- 
baugh,  being  bre vetted  Major  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  After  coming  out  of 
the  army  he  became  a  U.»S.  deputy 
marshal  and  later  a  U.  S.  detective.  In 
1874,  Major  Weed  went  to  California  to 
engage  in  newspaper  work.  From  that 
on,  it  seems  as  if  he  was  to  find  all  the 
scope  he  required  for  the  satisfying  of 
that  insatiable  craving  for  variety  and 
change  of  surroundings  which  is  appar- 
ently an  inherent  tendency  of  his  nature. 
He  owned  six  different  newspapers  in  the 
Golden  State  and  all  up  Northward  along 


Major  Edward  A.  Weed,  a  68-year  old 
young  man  who  holds  some  remarkakle  long 
distance  cycling  records. 
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the  Oregon  coast  he  is  known  in  news- 
paper enterprises.  He  campaigned  on 
speech-making  tours  for  the  Republican 
party.  He  made  addresses  for  various 
fraternal  organizations  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 

But  all  along,  these  occupations  were 
enlivened  with  adventure  and  novel  ex- 
perience, as  for  instance,  when  he 
stripped  off  his  clothes  and  jumped  into 
the  Sacramento  river,  at  Redding,  Cali- 
fornia, in  1^76,  and  rescued  a  boy  from 
drowning.  Or  again,  when  in  March, 
1877,  he  got  lost  in  a  terrible  snowstorm 
in  the  Sierra  Nevadas  and  for  hours  was 
wandering  helplessly  in  the  blinding 
sleet.  For  eighteen  hours  he  was  with- 
out food.  The  storm  finally  cleared  and 
he  accidentally  got  into  the  trail  once 
more  and  succeeded  in  getting  across  the 
mountain.  In  1891,  Major  Weed  de- 
vised the  novel  and  valuable  advertising 


enterprise  of  inducing  the  people  cf 
Oregon  to  furnish  a  magnificently  ap- 
pointed railway  coach  in  which  was  to  be 
shown  samples  of  the  grains,  food  prod- 
ucts, mineral  and  business  resources  of 
the  region  and  to  have  this  coach  hauled 
over  New  York  and  New  England  as  a 
means  of  arousing  an  influx  of  settlers 
and  business  investors  in  the  little  known 
domain  of  Oregon.  Maj  or  Weed  took  this 
car  11,625  miles  on  this  trip  during  '9 1  -'9  2 . 
Personally,  Major  Weed  is  a  quiet- 
spoken,  polished  man  with  a  face  and 
manner  suggesting  the  easy,  graceful 
luxurious  cosmopolitan,  rather  than  one 
who  was  given  to  do  his  touring  alone 
and  among  wild,  rough  regions.  He 
weighs  ordinarily  about  155  pounds  and 
although  a  little  under  medium  height, 
he  is  so  perfectly  erect  and  military  in  his 
carriage  that  his  bearing  would  be  no- 
ticeable in  the  most  crowded  street. 


Children,  Ginger  Ale,  Clams  and  Bees 

By  J.  N.  HURTY 


Illinois  has  a  child  labor  law.  Twelve 
firms  were  arraigned  in  court  in  one  day 
for  violation.  The  lowest  fine,  five  dol- 
lars, was  laid  against  each  offender  by 
the  judge  trying  the  case.  Immediately 
following  the  child  cases,  in  the  same 
court,  a  man  was  fined  fifteen  dollars,  the 
limit,  for  having  on  sale  a  bottle  of  ginger 
ale  with  an  illegal  label.  Is  it  three  times 
as  great  a  crime  to  trifle  with  a  bottle  of 
ginger  ale  as  with  the  health  and  develop- 
ment of  children? 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, E.  E.  Brown,  backed  by  Secretary 
Garfield,  asked  Congress  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,000  with  which  to  scienti- 
fically study  a  certain  phase  of  child  life 
to  the  end  that  child  life  might  be  better 
conserved.  The  appropriation  com- 
mittee laughed  it  down.  When,  how- 
ever, the  pearl  button  makers  asked  the 
same  committee  for  $15,000  with  which 


to  pay  the  cost  of  a  scientific  study  of 
clams  to  the  end  that  more  clams 
shell  for  more  buttons  might  be 
obtained,  the  committee  passed  it  un- 
animously. Are  clams  worth  more  than 
children  ? 

When  the  bee  keepers  and  fruit 
growers  asked  the  Indiana  Legislature 
for  $15,000  annually  for  protecting  bees 
and  fruit  trees,  the  amount  was  voted  by 
a  big  majority.  When  the  State  Board 
of  Health  asked  for  $2,000  with  which  to 
print  and  circulate  health  circulars 
teaching  the  care  of  the  health  of  infants 
and  school  children,  not  to  exceed  ten  of 
the  one  hundred  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture voted  aye ;  and  two  representatives 
cried  out  loudly,  "kill  it."  It  was  the 
bill,  not  the  children,  they  wanted 
killed.  However,  killing  the  appropria- 
tion keeps  the  infant  and  child  death 
rate  in  Indiana  at  the  old  figures. 
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THAT  emasculated  and  skeleton-like  whitened  product  of  the  wheat,  bleached  flour, 
is  being  defended  by  a  majority  of  the  larger  milling  companies.  The  ruling  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bleached  flour 
is  a  violation  of  the  United  States  Pure  Food  Law  has  not  met  with  the  favor  of  the 
milling  trade*    Indeed,  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  ruling  is  unwarranted*    It  is 

said  that  nearly  eighty  per  cent*  of  the  millers  in  the  United 
THE  FIGHT  FOR  States  bleach  their  flour,  and  they  contend  that  they  are 
BLEACHED  FLOUR    violating  no  law.  that  Secretary  Wilson's  ruling  is  based  on 

his  own  individual  opinion,  and  they  refuse  to  change  their 
process  until  there  is  a  ruling  in  a  Court  of  law  to  determine  his  authority.  The  millers 
invited  prosecution,  and  in  order  to  place  the  matter  before  the  courts,  several  speci- 
mens of  flour  were  seized  in  Iowa  some  time  ago. 

Now  the  millers  who  are  especially  interested  in  foisting  this  so-called  food  upon 
the  public  have  spent  their  "  good  money  "  for  the  elaborate  machinery  required  in 
the  bleaching  process,  but  the  most  interested  party  is  John  E.  Mitchell,  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Alsop  Process  Company,  which  controls  the  machinery  for  bleaching  flour. 
He  has  raised  a  fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  combat  Secretary 
Wilson's  ruling.  The  health  of  the  public  is  of  no  interest  to  him.  His  money  is  in- 
vested in  machinery,  and  naturally  he  is  desirous  of  saving  his  investments.  If  the 
process  of  bleaching  flour  places  before  the  American  public  a  food  but  partially  nutri- 
tious and  injurious  to  an  extreme  degree,  nothing  more  than  human  life  is  wasted,  and 
human  life  is  cheap.  Machinery,  one  must  remember,  is  expensive.  This  is  not  unlike 
the  policy  of  the  railroad  magnate,  long  since  passed  away,  who  once  said,  "  the  public 
be  dammed/'  He  was  interested  in  his  own  investments,  and  the  public  could  take 
care  of  themselves.  It  is  about  the  same  as  far  as  bleached  flour  is  concerned.  Suppose 
the  teeth  of  a  few  million  are  starved  to  death,  suppose  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  it  is 
necessary  for  this  number  of  citizens  to  secure  false  teeth,  because  of  the  partial  food 
that  is  furnished  by  bleached  flour.  All  that  is  immaterial.  The  miller  must  have  his 
profit.  The  bleaching  process  must  be  continued,  for  has  not  the  maker  of  the  ma- 
chinery decided  that  even  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  interpret  the  law  at  Washington 
have  but  a  meagre  understanding  of  their  business? 
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A  prominent  miller,  who  has  been  in  the  business  for  fifty  years,  writing  in  tfi 
last  issue  of  PHYYSICAL  CULTURE,  stated:  "  And  lastly,  in  order  to  lay  the  A 
mighty,  the  God  of  Nature,  completely  in  the  shade  for  not  creating  a  wheat  that  woul 
make  whiter  flour,  our  modern  experts  have  resorted  to  very  questionable  methoc 
of  bleaching  the  flour  and  thus  producing  a  super  whiteness,  for  which  purpose  variot 
chemicals,  some  of  which  are  deadly  poisons,  together  with  electricity,  have  been  en 
ployed*  Among  the  more  prominent  of  these  are  alum,  nitric  acid,  etc*,  in  combina 
tion  with  electricity*  This,  when  combined  with  the  flour,  instantaneously  bleaches  i 
to  a  snowy,  or  I  might  say  ghostly,  whiteness/' 

It  is  this  process  for  which  many  millers  and  especially  the  manufacturers  of  th 
flour-bleaching-process  machinery  are  contending*    Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  braze:  |. 
effrontery?    Here  they  have  been  selling  a  food  that  is  defective  in  its  nourishing  quali  | 
ties,  and  after  they  have  been  told  to  change  their  process  and  have  been  given  si: 
months  to  make  this  change,  they  have  given  little  or  no  attention  to  the  ruling  of  th 
officials  in  charge  of  this  department  of  the  government*    White  flour  at  its  best  is 
partial  food.    Bleached  white  flour  is  of  still  less  value  as  far  as  food  elements  are  con 
cerned*    The  bleaching  process  materially  affects  the  food  quality  of  the  flour,  and  th 
millers  are  fighting  for  their  so-called  rights  to  foist  upon  the  public  a  partial  or  incoir 
plete  food. 

I  would  suggest  to  Secretary  Wilson  a  very  simple  experiment  with  a  view  c 
determining  the  incomplete  qualities  of  bleached  white  flour.     This  experiment  wil 
not  take  a  very  long  period  and  it  will  present  to  a  jury  in  a  startling  manner  the  rea 
facts  as  to  the  nourishing  qualities  of  this  so-called  food  that  many  milling  companie 
insist  upon  foisting  upon  the  public.    I  would  suggest  that  Secretary  Wilson  take  fou  i 
dogs,  that  he  keep  them  in  his  own  house  where  no  one  can  feed  them  or  in  any  wa1 1 
tamper  with  them,  that  all  four  of  the  dogs  be  freely  supplied  with  water,  that  one  o  jl 
the  dogs  be  fed  on  food  products  made  exclusively  of  bleached  white  flour,  that  anothe  ji 
dog  be  fed  on  products  made  of  the  ordinary  unbleached  white  flour,  that  another  on  | 
be  fed  on  those  foods  made  of  whole- wheat  flour,  including  the  whole  grain,  even  th 
bran,  and  that  the  remaining  dog  be  compelled  to  fast  entirely  with  the  exception  of  wha  I 
water  he  might  desire.    The  result  of  this  experiment  I  am  satisfied  will  be  about  a  { 
follows:  The  dog  that  is  fed  on  bleached  white  flour  will  die  first,  the  one  that  is  fed  01 
white  flour  will  pass  away  next,  and  the  fasting  dog  will  be  the  next  one  to  die,  and  th 
dog  which  is  fed  on  whole-wheat  flour  will  be  in  as  good  or  in  better  condition  at  th< 
end  of  the  experiment  than  at  the  beginning.    All  this  is  very  simple.    The  same  ex 
periment  can  be  tried  on  human  beings  and  about  the  same  results  will  accrue,  and  i 
there  is  any  stronger  proof  needed  than  the  result  of  an  experiment  of  this  nature  as  t( 
the  incomplete  qualities  of  this  so-called  food,  I  would  like  to  learn  of  it. 

Let  every  clear-minded  physical  culturist  do  the  best  he  can  to  condemn  this  so 
called  food,  as  it  richly  deserves,  at  every  possible  opportunity.  White  flour  is  a  fak( 
staff  of  life.  Bleached  white  flour  is  an  incomplete  product  of  white  flour.  Both  o: 
these  so-called  foods  remind  me  of  cemeteries,  and  dangling  skeletons,  and  if  I  coulc  j 
call  from  the  grave  the  millions  of  human  souls  that  have  been  made  to  pass  awa} 
before  their  time  because  of  this  incomplete  food,  it  would  make  an  army  greater  thar 
has  ever  been  placed  in  the  field  by  any  nation  at  any  time.  Not  only  do  I  believe 
that  white  flour  products  are  the  cause  of  premature  deaths,  but  there  are  numerous 
chronic  diseases  that  are  caused  solely  by  this  one  so-called  food,  and  when  the  lasl 
day  comes,  when  the  roll  is  called,  when  the  All-wise  Power  above  enumerates  the 
crimes  committed  against  manhood  and  womanhood,  the  white  flour  evil  will  be  promin- 
ently placed  alongside  of  prudery,  the  drink  traffic,  the  emasculating  corset,  and  othei 
prominent  devastating  influences. 

I  would  like  every  physical  culturist  to  lend  Secretary  Wilson  a  helping  hand  it. 
this  fight  against  bleached  white  flour.  Write  him  a  letter  of  encouragement,  tell  him 
what  you  think  of  his  splendid  efforts  to  save  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  blighting 
effects  of  this  starvation  food.    As  our  readers  can  well  realize,  he  is  fighting  a  strong 
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combination.    He  is  fighting  men  whose  highest  ideal  is  represented  by  financial  profit. 
(.Secretary  Wilson  no  doubt  stands  for  a  better  human  being  and  I  hope  my  readers 

vill  encourage  him  with  a  personal  communication  addressed  to  the  Agricultural 

Department  at  "Washington. 


HT^HE  annual  report  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  University  of 

t  X    Wisconsin  gives  some  very  important  information  as  to  the  progress  of  the  purity 
work  in  that  University.    In  every  college  and  university  there  is  a  deplorable 

"iced  among  the  students  for  more  information  of  the  physiology  of  sex.    They  come 
to   these   institutions   with   mistaken   impressions   on   these 

^COMPULSORY  subjects,   and   as  a  rule,  the  instruction   that  they  receive 

PURITY  LECTURES  during  their  entire  period  of  study  comes  entirely  from  gross- 
*AT  THE  UNIVER-       minded  students  with  whom  they  happen  to  associate.    They 

fjSITY  OF  learn  nothing  of  the  divine  principles  that  should  be  made  a 

JWISCONSIN  part  of  the  life  of  every  man.     They  learn  nothing  of  the 

higher  ideals  which  should  control  men  and  women  at  the 

Imost  important  period  of  their  lives,  and  they  imbibe  all  the  perversion  and  come  in 

°|contact  with  the  licentiousness  which  is  so  freely  indulged  in  at  these  institutions  of 

^learning. 

The    Young   Men's    Christian  Association  of  "Wisconsin  is  to  be  congratulated. 

fit  has  not  only  arranged  for  a  series  of  lectures  on  these  delicate  but  important 
subjects  at  this  University,  but  it  has  made  the  attendance  of  these  lectures  by 
freshmen  and  sophomores  compulsory.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  information  that 
these  students  will  secure  in  these  lectures  will  be  of  more  real  importance  to  them 
than  the  studies  contained  in  the  entire  curriculum  of  the  University.  The  knowledge 
will  be  of  more  importance,  because  it  will  be  useful  every  day  of  their  lives.    It  will 

|  keep  them  away  from  evils  that  would  lower  their  moral  character  and  materially 
lessen  their  vital  and  physical  energies.  Here  is  a  work  that  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  president  of  every  university. 

The  mystery  of  sex  appears  deeper  and  deeper  with  the  gradual  development  of 
the  body.  If  this  mystery  is  unfolded  in  the  right  manner,  if  the  emotions  that  have 
to  do  with  this  divine  principle  of  human  life  are  carefully  understood  and  accurately 
guided,  nothing  but  benefit  will  result,  but  when  the  mistakes  are  made  that  come 
with  hypocrisy  and  prudery,  when  the  most  divine  emotions  of  human  life  are  branded 
as  vulgar  and  vile,  when  even  the  body  itself  is  looked  upon  as  debased,  then  indeed 
must  one  struggle  for  the  ideals  and  principles  that  are  essential  to  lead  on  towards 
complete,  superb  manhood.  The  evils  along  life's  pathway  should  be  clearly  pointed 
out,  and  where  mothers  and  fathers  have  neglected  their  plain  duty  it  is  the  duty  of 
colleges  and  universities  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  there  should  be  a  department 
of  purity  in  every  school  that  will  give  complete  details  on  these  vastly  important 
subjects* 


**  A>  LOTHES  make  the  man  "  is  a  remark  that  is  often  made  at  the  present  time, 
^y    and  there  is  much  truth  in  the  statement  as  far  as  the  views  of  the  average 
individual  is  concerned.    As  a  rule,  however,  the  statement  is  made  in  a  figura- 
tive sense,  but  that  it  is  literally  true  in  many  instances  is 
THE  TAILOR-  indicated  quite  clearly  in  an  advertisement  that  is  considered 

MADE  MAN  so  valuable  as  to  be  copyrighted  by  the  Merchant  Tailors' 

League.     The  following   interesting  and    instructive   state- 
ments  appear   in   the    advertisement    referred  to: 

"  Is  your  chest  sunk  in?     The  merchant  tailor  knows  how  to  shape  your  coat  to 
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hide  it.    If  one  shoulder  drops  too  much,  he  can  correct  the  unevenness.    If  your  should, 
blades  protrude  too  far,  he  can  cut  his  pattern  and  drape  the  cloth  to  conceal  the  ug]  \fa 
ness.    Of  course,  you  cannot  have  this  done  by  guess.    You  must  be  studied  and  caref 
measurements  must  be  made.    Aside  from  the  question  of  greater  economy,  the  in|jn 
provement  in  your  appearance  ought  to  be  enough  inducement  to  have  your  cloth. 
made  to  order/' 

You  often  hear  of  the  tailor-made  girl,  of  a  costume  with  cotton  batting  here  an 
there  to  fill  out  the  angular  outlines,  but  you  do  not  hear  very  much  of  the  tailo 
made  man,  whose  clothes  are  made  to  hide  the  defects  of  his  figure.    What  is  the  us 
of  developing  muscle?    Why  need  one  spend  his  time  trying  to  develop  a  manly  figui  in 
when  these  attractive  features  can  be  bought  of  your  tailor?    "We  had  thought  all  alon  It 
that  the  art  of  deceit  as  far  as  personal  comeliness  is  concerned  was  mostly  confine  jjrt 
to  the  female  sex.    "With  corsets  to  create  a  figure,  with  padding  for  hips  and  bui 
when   needed,   a   woman   can   quickly    simulate  the    attractions   that  are  suppose 
to  come  with  embonpoint.    To  the  observing  eye,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  simulat 
the  attractiveness  that  comes  with  superior  health  and  strength.    You  can  paint  tfc 
cheeks,  you  can  even  round  out  the  form  wherever  you  may  consider  it  necessary,  bt 
you  cannot  give  one  the  appearance  of  life  and  vivacity.    You  cannot  add  to  one  tha 
mysterious  magnetism  that  is  a  part  of  every  healthy  human  organism.    It  is  only  th 
shallow  brained  who  are  deceived  by  padded  and  painted  beauties.    The  real  man  c 
woman  who  has  taken  the  time  to  study  human  life  could  not  possibly  be  deceived  b 
such  superficialities.    Sham  men  and  women  are  to  be  found  everywhere.    They  loo 
and  act  more  like  clothed  dummies  than  real  human  beings.    They  have  just  about  a  I 
much  individuality,  about  as  much  character,  as  a  clothing  dummy.    They  go  throug  I 
life  parrot-like,  they  imitate  the  Smiths  and  the  Browns,  and  their  entire  life  is  spen  I 
trying  to  act  like  someone  else  whom  they  might  have  envied.    It  makes  but  littl  J 
difference,  however,  for  such  shallow  human  souls  are  classed  with  the  ciphers.    The  I 
come  and  they  go.    No  one  is  any  better,  and  perhaps  no  one  is  any  worse  for  thei  I 
appearance  in  this  human  sphere.    They  are  like  so  much  chaff  that  is  blown  int '! 
existence  and  soon  lost  to  view. 

Don't  be  an  imitation.  Try  to  be  an  individual.  Study  yourself  and  learn  to  b  1 
yourself.  You  cannot  be  somebody  else.  It  is  your  duty  to  bring  out  your  own  God  I 
given  powers  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  your  own  soul.  Let  others  work  ou  . 
their  own  salvation  according  to  their  own  enlightenment,  but  you  should  study  you  | 
character  with  a  view  of  bringing  out  the  best  there  is  within  yourself,  and  the  onh 
guide  should  be  your  own  conscience  and  your  own  intelligence.  If  you  follow  a  rut  j 
of  this  kind  you  cannot  be  a  sham. 


BEGINNING  with  the  January  issue  of  PHYSICAL  CULTURE,  the  yearly  sub 
scription  price  will  be  $1.50.    For  some  time  now  our  publication  has  been  selling 
for  15c.  a  copy  on  the  news-stands,  making  a  total  yearly  price  of  $1.80.    It  ii 
hardly  fair  to  the  news-stand  buyers  to  continue  our  price  at  $1.00  yearly.    In  fact 
the  price  does  not  properly  cover  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
PHYSICAL  the  magazine.    As  our  readers  can  well  realize,  we  are  trying 

CULTURE  $J.50  to  make  each  issue  of  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  a  better  maga- 

YEARLY  zine.    Month  by  month  readers  will  be  able  to  notice  a  de- 

cided improvement.  "We  are  giving  you  the  results  of  the 
elaborate  experimentation  that  is  being  made  not  only  by  the  thousands  of  subscribers 
that  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  publication,  but  also  by  the  writer  himself  in 
the  various  institutions  in  which  he  is  interested. 

The  study  of  health  building  simply  broadens  the  field  of  investigation.  The  more 
you  learn  the  more  there  is  to  learn.  The  more  you  study,  the  more  interesting  becomes 
the  various  new  discoveries  that  you  are  bound  to  make. 
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It  is  the  editor's  intention  to  publish  in  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  every  new  theory 
hat  he  may  find  valuable  to  the  readers  of  this  publication.  He  keeps  nothing  back, 
ithin  the  articles  that  he  has  published  from  time  to  time  all  possible  information  is 
ncluded.  Some  articles,  in  fact,  contain  information  that  could  easily  be  put  into 
ook  form  and  be  sold  for  a  dollar  or  more  per  copy.  It  is  this  policy  of  giving 
3ur  readers  everything  we  possibly  can  which  has  made  this  magazine  such  a  splendid 
uccess.  We  have  nothing  that  is  too  valuable  to  place  before  our  readers.  Month  by 
onth  you  will  find  information  that  will  unquestionably  be  new  to  you,  no  matter 
u^fiow  much  you  have  been  studying  the  subject.  For  more  than  twenty-five  years  the 
stir  writer  has  been  devoting  his  time  to  the  physical  culture  propaganda,  and  strange  as 
ion  it  may  seem,  he  is  as  enthusiastic  in  his  studies  now  as  he  ever  was.  The  longer  one 
melstudies  the  more  there  is  to  learn,  the  greater  becomes  one's  field  of  knowledge,  and 
cus  future  students  along  this  line  will  look  upon  us  as  merely  pioneers.  We  have  broken 
se<  the  ground,  we  have  led  the  way,  we  have  started  public  interest  in  a  reform  that  stands 
atffor  a  higher  and  nobler  manhood  and  womanhood. 

The  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  magazine  has  led  all  other  publications  in  its  particu- 
lar sphere  almost  since  its  inception.  We  now  have  more  readers  than  all  other  publica- 
^  tions  devoted  to  this  subject  combined,  but  we  want  to  still  more  expand  our  influence 
tfl|and  our  principal  reason  for  adding  fifty  cents  to  our  yearly  subscription  price  is  to 
o  enable  us  to  make  a  still  better  magazine.  We  are  not  satisfied  either  with  the  present 
Equality  or  quantity.    We  want  to  give  our  friends  the  best  there  is  to  be  had. 

Until  January  first  1910  yearly  subscriptions  will  be  accepted  at  $1.00  each.  If 
a  you  care  to  subscribe  for  five  years  or  ten  years  at  that  price,  we  will  be  glad  to  accept 
*  your  subscription.  In  fact,  we  want  all  the  subscriptions  we  can  secure  at  this  price, 
^before  the  date  named,  but  beginning  with  the  January  number  PHYSICAL  CUL- 
TURE will  be  $1.50  per  year,  and  we  can  assure  our  readers  in  advance  that  it  will  be 
e|worth  every  cent  of  this  amount,  and  to  those  who  are  really  in  need  of  the  knowledge  that 
^fwe  are  presenting,  it  might  reasonably  be  said  that  it  will  be  worth  a  hundred  times  the 
sum,  for  health  is  worth  more  than  money,  and  increased  health  and  strength 
are  bound  to  come  to  every  regular  reader  of  this  publication.  Even  if  you  should  al- 
bi  ready  possess  the  knowledge  that  is  presented  here  month  by  month,  the  stimulus  of 
J  the  reminder  that  will  come  to  you  each  month  will  be  of  incalculable  value. 
Hi: 


TN  this  issue  you  will  find  an  article  that  should  be  of  interest  to  every  mother  and 
X  father.    No  matter  how  little  the  average  man  or  woman  may  be  interested  in  the 
development  of  muscular  power  and  beauty  for  himself  or  herself,  a  parent  is  always 
anxious  to  see  his  little  ones  strong  and  beautifully  formed.    If  the  average   father 
had  the  faintest  conception  of  the  marvelous  value  of  scientific  body-building  in  im- 
proving his  little  ones,  he  would  not  waste  a  minute  in  his 
i  SAVING  THE  search  for  information  that  is  so  valuable  under  these  cir- 

BABIES  cumstances.     The   average   child  can  be  molded  almost  as 

radically  and  thoroughly  as  a  sculptor  with  chisel  and  mallet 
can  model  the  stone  image  before  him.  You  can  strengthen  weak  muscles,  you  can 
round  out  and  make  beautiful  emaciated  and  awkward  bodies.  Where  there  is  disease, 
you  can  create  health.  All  that  is  required  to  make  this  apparently  marvelous  change  is 
a  knowledge  of  the  few  simple  laws  that  are  essential  for  the  physical  culture  of  growing 
children.  When  I  look  around  me  and  see  the  white  faces,  the  poor,  weakly  bodies  of 
growing  children,  and  when  at  the  same  time  I  fully  comprehend  the  marvelous  change 
that  could  be  made  in  each  one  of  these  tiny,  struggling  human  souls,  I  more  than  ever 
realize  the  tragical  need  of  the  knowledge  that  we  are  so  freely  dispensing  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

Mothers,  fathers,  make  your  children  strong,  give  them  their^true  birthright  of 
health  and  strength.    Suppose  they  were  always  weakly — you  may  even  say  that  they 
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inherited  a  weak  constitution — even  with  all  this  handicap,  if  you  will  properly  assun 
your  duties,  if  you  will  learn  the  simple  rules  that  have  to  do  with  the  breathing  of  ou 
door  air,  the  exercises  that  can  be  taken  in  play,  or  the  simple  diet  that  is  essential  1 
develop  strength  and  health,  you  can  depend  upon  an  improvement  in  your  proger 
that  will  be  amazing  in  every  particular* 


THE  principles  advocated  in  this  publication  are  to  be  taught  in  detail,  beginnii 
with  October  1,  in  one  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  in  Chicago*    The  Phy 
ical  Culture  Training  School,  which  gives  particular  attention  to  the  teachin 
promulgated  by  this  publication,  has  moved  into  the  Lakeside  Club,  a  magnificent  lb 
story  building  located  at  42nd  street  and  Grand  Boulevard*    In  this  splendid  structu 
the  laws  of  health  as  advocated  in  this  magazine  since  its  i: 
A  GIGANTIC  ception  will  be  taught  in  detail.   The  principles  that  PHYSICA 

FORWARD  STEP         CULTURE  has  been  fighting  for  are  advancing  in  an  u 
IN  THE  PHYS-  precedented   manner.      Everywhere    our   theories   are   beii 

ICAL  CULTURE  taken  up,  and  even  the  advanced  members  of  the  medic 

MOVEMENT  profession  are  beginning  to  realize  the  uselessness  of  drug 

and  are  reaching  out  for  a  more  exact  science.  Through  tl 
theories  that  We  advocate  there  is  a  possibility  of  attaining  an  exact  science  of  healii 
that  is  bound  to  be  recognized  everywhere  within  the  very  near  future.  The  Physic 
Culture  Training  School  makes  a  business  of  educating  teachers.  These  graduates  a: 
now  to  be  found  all  over  the  country,  but  the  school  is  merely  in  its  infancy.  There 
a  tragic  need  everywhere  for  the  knowledge  that  is  being  spread  everywhere  by  the: 
finely  developed,  clean  minded  men  and  women  that  have  been  educated  in  this  schoc 
With  this  move,  this  school  will  be  placed  on  a  basis  that  should  raise  its  graduates,  i 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  to  a  point  even  above  that  hoped  for  by  the  fondest  dreame 
Our  movement  must  be  stable  indeed  when  a  building  worth  a  half  a  million  dolla 
can  be  purchased  in  the  western  metropolis  for  the  particular  purpose  of  teaching  01 
propaganda. 


€J  Address  all  mail  intended  for  the    Editorial   Department   to 
BERNARR    MACFADDEN,    BATTLE    CREEK,    MICHIGAN. 


<J  Address  all  orders  for  subscriptions  and  premiums  and  for  the  business 
department  to  Physical  Culture  Publishing  Company,  Flatiron  Building, 
New  York  City. 


Developing  a  Powerful  Physique 

The  Science   of   Physcultism 

WEIGHT-LIFTING  WITHOUT  WEIGHTS— THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  BODILY  POWERS  THROUGH  PHYSCULTISM,  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  ACQUIRING  STRENGTH  THROUGH  SPINAL  DEVELOPMENT 

By  Bernarr  Macfadden 

Lesson   No.    IX. 


1 1  TV /["  ANY  of  our  friends  will  perhaps 
;i  /  y  1  be  of  the  opinion  that  after  hav- 
].-  ing  presented  so  many  hundreds 

|  of  exercises  in  this  publication  we  will 
some  day  "run  out"  of  new  material. 
There  is  but  slight  danger  of  such  a  possi- 
bility, first  of  all,  because  the  more  you 
study  any  subject  the  broader  the  sub- 
ject becomes.  The  more  you  learn  the 
more  there  seems  to  be  to  learn.  The  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge  simply  broadens 
the  field  of  research,  and  the  sources 
from  which  you  can  secure  material  mul- 
tiply to  such  an  extent  that  ultimately, 
if  it  were  necessary,  we  could  probably 
publish  a  Physical  Culture  magazine 
every  day  in  the  year  and  still  not  be 
without  interesting  and  valuable  ma- 
terial. 

I  hope  that  by  now  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed these  lessons  month  by  month  and 
who  are  continuing  them  persistently 
and  regularly  will  have  secured  results 
of  a  gratifying  character.  If  you  are  de- 
sirous of  building  a  strong  physique  you 
must  remember  that  there  is  work  before 
you.  You  cannot  develop  strong  mus- 
cles without  effort.  You  have  to  exer- 
cise vigorously  and  with  regularity  in 
order  to  acquire  strength.  In  building 
strength,  you  have  to  use  strength,  and 
day  by  day  you  will  gradually  find  vigor 
and  power  added  to  the  muscles  that  are 
used. 

We  have  not  given  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention in  this  publication  to  mental  in- 


fluence in  building  strength,  and  yet  it 
represents  a  vast  power.  If  you  simply 
determine  that  you  are  going  to  be 
strong  and  you  go  to  work  in  an  enthusi- 
astic manner — as  would  naturally  follow 
when  one  strongly  wills  that  such-and- 
such  shall  be  so — you  can  depend  upon 
building  a  physique  of  which  you  can 
justly  be  proud.  If,  however,  you  take 
the  exercises  in  a  lackadaisical  manner, 
if  you  are  but  half  convinced,  and  feel 
that  but  little  can  be  accomplished  in 
your  particular  case,  then  the  strength 
you  acquire  will  be  but  moderate  in  char- 
acter. To  build  strength  you  must  first 
of  all  be  imbued  with  a  mental  deter- 
mination to  become  strong.  This  too 
must  not  be  an  ordinary  desire.  You 
must  allow  it  to  become  an  important 
part  of  your  individual  mentality,  you 
must  be  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
the  idea  of  being  strong,  you  must  be 
determined  that,  come  what  will,  you 
will  become  possessed  of  the  strength 
that  you  so  much  desire,  and  if  you  will 
adopt  the  necessary  methods,  there  is 
absolutely  no  excuse  for  failure. 

Logically  it  would  seem  that,  except  in 
the  case  of  heavy-weight  lifting,  as  great 
a  degree  of  muscular  effort  can  be  ex- 
pended in  duplicating  the  movements 
required  by  a  certain  feat  as  are  neces- 
sary in  the  actual  performance  of  the 
feat  itself.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
one  will  more  quickly  lose  interest  while 
performing  tensing  exercises  than  while 
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actually  lifting  or  pulling  weights  or 
other  objects,  and  as  a  consequence  may 
be  unable  to  perform  the  exercises  for  as 
great  a  length  of  time. 

The  movements  described  below  offer 
a  simplified  and  convenient  form  of  ex- 
ercising, and  as  the  object  to  be  achieved 
is  above  all  else  the  breaking  down  and 
destruction  of  wornout  and  useless  mus- 
cular tissue,  they  may  be  said  to  achieve 
the  desired  end  as  effectively  as  any 
form  of  muscular  exertion  imaginable. 

It  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated 
that  the  favorable  results  of  all  exercises 
are  dependent  first,  last,  and  always, 
upon  the  ability  of  the  blood  stream  to  dis- 
pose of  effete  and  waste  matter,  and  to 
replace  them  with  the  healthy  virile  ele- 
ments demanded  to  properly  replace  it. 
And  as  an  ample  supply  of  oxygen  is 
essential  to  purifying  the  blood  when  it  is 
pumped  into  the  lungs  by  the  heart,  the 
necessity  for  the  deepest  possible  breath- 
ing of  the  purest  air  one  can  get  is  self- 
evident. 

The  exercises  that  I  am  presenting  in 
this  issue  will  help  very  materially  to 
bring  about  the  desired  results.  They 
are  simple  and  easily  learned,  and  require 
no  apparatus  that  cannot  be  found  in  an 
ordinary  room.  I  can  hardly  repeat  too 
often  the  necessity  of  continuing  each 
exercise  until  one  is  thoroughly  fatigued. 
Remember  also  the  instructions  pre- 
viously given  to  breathe  deeply  and 
fully  at  different  periods  during  each 
movement  and  between  the  various 
exercises. 

Exercise  Number  47  is  very  fully 
shown  in  the  two  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs Numbers  47  and  48.  This  move- 
ment vigorously  uses  the  muscles  of  the 
spine,  from  the  base  of  the  neck  to  the 
sacral  region.  There  is  perhaps  no  better 
exercise  for  using  all  the  muscles  of  this 
part  of  the  body  than  illustrated  in  this 
movement.  Recline  on  the  back  with  the 
head  on  a  pillow  or  cushion  if  exercising 
on  the  floor.  If  the  exercise  is  taken  on 
the  bed,  a  cushion  or  pillow  is  not  needed. 
You  will  note  that  the  knees  are  bent 
considerably  and  the  feet  placed  two  or 
three  feet  apart.  Now  while  in  this  posi- 
tion raise  the  body  high  from  the  floor, 
allowing  the  weight  to  rest  on  the  feet 
and  head.     Continue  to  lower  and  raise 


the  body  until  there  is  a  decided  feelinj 
of  fatigue  induced  by  the  exercise, 
variation  of  this  same  movement  can  bJ 
taken  by  rolling  backwards  and  forward| 
on  the  head.  As  the  head  rolls  bacl 
ward  the  central  portion  of  the  bod] 
should  be  raised  upward  as  much  aj 
possible. 

Exercise  Number  49  is  illustrated  h 
the  reproductions  of  two  photographs! 
Numbers  49  and  51.  Standing  abouf 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  end  of  a  tablel 
rest  the  weight  on  one  hand  as  shown 
49,  with  the  arm  bent.  Now  push  up-l 
ward  until  the  arm  is  entirely  straight  J 
ened,  as  shown  in  photograph  Numbei 
51.  Repeat  the  exercise  until  the  musj 
cles  involved  are  thoroughly  tired.  Aftei 
gaining  considerable  strength  the  bod] 
can  be  lowered  until  the  face  touches  the 
hand  each  time  the  arm  is  bent.  The 
same  exercise  can  be  taken  with  the  posi- 
tion reversed,  that  is,  with  the  left 
hand  resting  on  table  instead  of  the 
right. 

Exercise  Number  50  is  not  unlike  a 
pose,  though  it  requires  more  of  an  effort 
than  one  would  gather  from  a  brief  glance 
at  the  illustration.  Rest  the  weight  on 
the  left  foot.  Raise  the  right  leg  upward 
and  backward  at  the  same  time,  bringing 
the  right  hand  backward.  Balance  body 
for  a  brief  period,  then  change  your  posi- 
tion, resting  the  weight  on  the  right  foot 
and  bringing  left  leg  and  left  arm  back- 
ward. Continue  the  exercise,  changing 
from  right  to  left  leg  until  a  feeling  of 
fatigue  results. 

Exercise  Number  5  2  is  illustrated  quite 
plainly  in  the  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs Number  5  2  and  5  3 .  This  is  a  very 
fine  exercise  for  the  abdominal  region  and 
to  a  certain  extent  assists  in  adding  sup- 
pleness to  the  spinal  column.  Place  the 
points  of  the  toes  on  a  chair  or  very  low 
table,  resting  the  hands  on  the  floor  as 
shown  in  illustration  Number  52.  Note 
that  central  portion  of  the  body  should 
be  bent  down  as  far  as  possible,  and  the 
back  should  be  arched.  Now  from  this 
position  raise  the  central  portion  of  the 
body  up  as  high  as  possible,  as  shown  in 
photograph  Number  5  2 .  Repeat  the  ex- 
ercise, bringing  the  central  portions  of 
the  body  downward  and  upward,  until 
there  is  a  decided  feeling  of  fatigue. 


Colleges  Developing  a  Race  of  Giants 

By  Sidney  Cummings 


COLLEGE  STATISTICS  PROVING  THAT  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  IS  GRADU- 
ALLY  INCREASING   THE  SIZE    AND    STRENGTH    OF  THE    STUDENTS 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  recent  reports  from  institutions  devoted  to  the  higher  branches 
of  learning  indicate  that  the  recently  developed  enthusiasm  for  building  superior  vigor  has 
resulted  in  a  decided  increase  in  the  size  and  strength  of  the  attending  students.  It  furnishes 
proof  in  a  very  emphatic  manner,  of  what  could  be  accomplished  if  these  young  men  were 
trained  in  earlier  years.  In  other  words,  we  might  easily  develop  a  race  of  physical  and  mental 
giants,  if  the  same  attention  were  given  to  scientific  body  culture  as  is  now  devoted  to  various 
studies  of  far  less  importance.  The  data  furnished  in  this  article  should  be  read  with  deep  in- 
terest by  every  physical  culturist. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


THE  authori- 
ties of  those 
educational 
institutions  of  the 
United  States  in 
which  physical  cul- 
ture forms  a  part 
of  the  regular  curri- 
culum have,  with- 
in the  past  few 
years,  been  collect- 
ing statistics  rela- 
tive to  the  effect  of 
athletics  on  the 
bodily  develop- 
ment of  the  stud- 
ents. The  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn 
from  these  statis- 
tics are  as  gratify- 
ing as  they  are 
startling.  Among 
other  things,  they 
prove  that  the  com- 
ing race  of  young 
people  of  both  sex- 
es, who  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to 
have  brains  and 
bodies  educated  at 
one  and  the  same 
time,  are  taller, 
heavier  and  better 
developed  in  gen- 
eral than  were  their 
predecessorsofonly 
five  years  ago.  This 
may  be  hard  to  be- 
lieve, but  it  is  true 
nevertheless.     Fig- 


Photograph  by  Pictorial  News  Co. 

E.  T.  Cooke,  Cornell,  a  splendidly  propor- 
tioned youth  whose  specialty  is  pole  vaulting. 


ures  —  especially 
those  gathered  by 
college  officials— ■*- 
do  not  lie.  It  is 
on  the  basis  of  such 
figures  that  the 
statement  just 
made  is  founded. 

The  matter  has 
been  tersely 
summed  up  by  Dr. 
Born,  the  medical 
director  of  Yale 
University  in  this 
fashion: 

"Thanks to  phy- 
sical culture  in  the 
colleges  and  univer- 
sities, the  male  Am- 
erican citizen  of  the 
future,  in  many 
instances,  at  least, 
promises  to  be  a 
well  developed 
giant,  while  his 
sister  or  sweetheart 
will  be  a  sturdy 
lassie  who  will  make 
a  fit  wife,  mother 
and  helpmate  for 
him." 

Yale  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders 
in  this  compara- 
tively new  idea  of 
getting  and  re- 
cording statistics  of 
the  bodily  develop- 
ment of  students. 
Co-educational  and 
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Photograph  by  Pictorial  News  Co. 

Lee    Talbott,  celebrated    for    his    prowess    as 

a  hammer-thrower. 

some  women's  colleges  have  followed  suit, 
as  have  Princeton,  Harvard  and  Cornell. 
In  all  cases,  the  results  have  been  the 
same — a  distinct  improvement  in  the 
physical  make-up  of  the  students  where- 
ever  athletics  have  been  properly  taught 
and  consistently  practiced.  But  we  shall 
only  call  on  some  of  the  Yale  figures  in  con- 
nection with  this  article  because  they  will 
answer  all  illustrative  purposes  and,  be- 
sides, space  limitations  must  be  respected. 
The  figures  which  follow  have  been 
furnished  by  Dr.  Born.  They  show  the 
comparative  measurements  for  the  years 
1903  and  1908  of  five  hundred  men  who 
were  selected  by  lot  from  the  college 
crews,  the  baseball  and  football  teams, 
the  track  men  and  the  student  athletic 
body  in  general.  The  story  told  by  the 
statistics  is  a  remarkable  one. 

MEASUREMENTS         MEASUREMENTS 
TAKEN  IN  1903 

Height 68.4  inches 

Weight 149  pounds 

Lung  capac'y  272  cub.  in. 
Shoulders. ...  16.5  inches 
N«ck 14. 1 


Chest 35.0 

Inspiration...  37.3 

Waist 29.7 

Biceps 13.0 

Forearm 10.6 

Right  Thigh. .  21.0 

Right  Calf ... .  14.2 


TAKEN  IN  190J 

69.9  inches 
170.5  pounds 
314  cub.  in. 
17.0  inches 
15.0 

38.3 
40.1 
31.6 

I3-1 
11. 2 
22.9 
14-3 


This  collection  of  figures  shows  that, 
thanks  to  physical  culture  methods,  the 
college  man  of  to-day  is  an  average  one 
and  a  half  inches  taller  than  was  his  pro- 
totype of  five  years  ago.  More  than  that, 
the  college  physical  directors  assure  us 
that  he  is  still  growing  and  that  they 
look  for  the  average  six-feet  or  six-feet- 
two-inches  man,  in  the  not  far  distant 
future.  Furthermore,  our  collegian  is 
twenty-seven  pounds  heavier  than  his 
predecessor  of  1903  and  we  are  told  that 
this  increase  represents  solid  flesh  and 
muscle.  The  other  physical  advantages 
of  the  modern  youth  are  proportionately 
increased. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  analyze  the 
meaning  of  the  figures  given  except  in 
one  or  two  instances.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  average  height  of  the  Yale 
athlete  is  rather  more  than  five  feet  nine 
and  one-half  inches,  which  is  that  of  a 
fairly  tall  man.  Now  height  alone  does 
not  necessarily  imply  athletic  ability  or 


PhotogTaph  by  Pictorial  News  Co. 

M.  F,  Horr,  of   Syracuse  University,  a  noted 
weight-thrower- 
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Photograph  hy  Pictorial  News  Co. 

Ralph  Rose,  University  of  Michigan,  a 
young  giant,  who  is  a  wonderful  weight- 
thrower. 

even  ordinary  good  health.  But  when 
the  other  measurements  are  in  due  pro- 
portion to  the  height,  and  when  too,  such 
measurements  are  of  a  constantly  in- 
creasing nature,  it  shows  that  the  pro- 
moting causes  of  the  growth  are  of  a 
beneficial  nature.  Growth  of  the  body 
in  the  young — that  is,  normal  growth- 
is  due  to  normal  assimilation  of  nutri- 
ents. An  increase  of  stature  within  a 
given  period  suggests  that  the  diet  and 
conditions  which  surround  the  young 
man  or  woman  are  of  such  a  nature  as 
conduce  to  assimilation  and  hence  to 
growth.  So  that,  in  a  sense,  we  may 
judge  of  the  correctness  or  incorrectness 
of  the  daily  regime  of  the  growing  citizen 
by  his  actual  or  promised  stature. 

This  being  so,  it  follows  that  the  physi- 
cal culture  methods  which  now  obtain  in 
practically  all  our  large  schools  and  col- 
leges are  in  line  with  common  sense  and 
the  dictates  of  Nature.  And  what  is  true 
of  the  school-boy  or  college  "man"  in 
this  connection,  is  equally  true  of  the 


full-grown  man  and  woman  who  adopts 
physical  culture  principles  in  their  daily 
conduct  and  existence.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  if  it  were  possible 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  college 
officials,  and  obtain  statistics  having  to 
do  with  private  individuals  who  live  the 
physical  culture  life,  we  should  find  in 
the  latter  case  as  many  striking  illustra- 
tions of  the  advantages  of  such  a  life  as 
have  the  physical  directors. 

Let  the  reader  turn  for  a  moment  to 
the  figures  given  and  note  the  increased 
lung  capacity  of  the  Yale  athletes.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  collegian  of  1908  had 
seventy-two  more  inches  of  such  capacity 
than  had  his  confrere  of  1 903 .  Now, ' '  air 
is  food"  in  more  sense  than  one.  Any- 
thing which  increases  one's  power  to  in- 
hale an  additional  quantity  of  the  atmos- 
phere makes  for  strength  and  health. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  give  the  physio- 
logical reasons  for  this,  especially  as  the 
story  has  been  repeatedly  told  in  the 
pages  of  this  magazine,  but  the  fact  re- 


Photograph  by  Pictorial  News  Co. 


R.  W.  Ramsdell,  University  of  Texas,  a  giant 
sprinter  who  holds  several  records. 
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mains.  And  with 
the  increase  of  the 
oxygen-supply  to 
the  blood,  there  is 
an  added  burning- 
up  of  waste  and 
poisonous  materi- 
al, a  consequently 
larger  quantity  of 
pure  blood  avail- 
able for  tissue 
building  and  a  re- 
invigorating  of  the 
system  which 
makes  effort  pleas- 
ant and  fatigue 
comparatively  un- 
known. 

But  while  the 
most  striking  re- 
sults in  the  way 
indicated  have 
been  brought  about 
within  recent  years, 
the  process  of  bodi- 
ly development  has 
been  going  on  ever 
since  our  college 
authorities  realized 
that  sound  minds 
were  only  possible 
when  lodged  in 
sound  bodies.  It 
will  be  recalled 
that  physical  cul- 
ture as  we  now 
know  it,  is  a  science 
of  somewhat  recent 
birth.  Anyhow, 
its  general  recog- 
nition by  the  col- 
leges hardly  dates 
back  more  than  a 
dozen  or  fifteen 
years.  After  it  had 
been  on  trial  a  little 
time  at  the  colleges, 
it  was  suggested 
that  a  sort  of  phys- 
ical census  of  about  twenty  thousand 
students  should  be  made  and  the  results 
compared  as  far  as  possible  with  records 
dating  back  for  forty  years  or  so.  Many 
of  these  records  were  supplied  by  the 
War  Department.  The  idea  met  with 
approval  and  in   1898   the   census  was 


Photograph  by  Pictorial  Xewg  Co. 

John    Garrets,    Chicago    University,    an   all 
round  athlete  of  international  repute. 


duly  taken.  It 
proved  conclusive- 
ly'that  physical 
training  such  as 
was  then  in  vogue 
in  the  colleges, 
was  having  a 
marked  effect  on 
the  youth  of  this 
country.  During 
the  period  of  forty 
years,  there  had 
been  an  average 
increase  of  three 
pounds  in  weight 
and  an  inch  in 
height.  But  this 
was  not  all.  In 
some  of  the  big  col- 
leges of  the  East, 
the  average  height- 
increase  of  the 
freshman  classes 
was  no  less  than  two 
inches  over  the 
stature  of  their 
fathers.  The 
younger  generation 
was  feeling  the  ef- 
fect of  physical  cul- 
ture to  a  marked 
degree. 

A  side  issue  of 
physical  culture 
and  the  collegian 
is,  that,  public 
opinion  to  the  con- 
trary, the  college- 
bred  young  man  of 
to-day  is  distin- 
guished by  the 
scope  and  vitality 
of  his  brain.  One 
of  the  Yale  pro- 
fessors through 
whose  kindness  the 
writer  obtained 
some  of  the  mater- 
ial for  this  article, 
had  this  to  say  on  the  subject: 

"  It  is  unfortunate  that  an  unwise  press 
has  taught  the  unthinking  public  to  look 
upon  the  college  lad  who  has  a  liking  for 
athletics  with  distrust  and  even  dislike. 
On  the  contrary,  he  should  be  encour- 
aged in  his  love  for  out-door  and  in- 
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vigorating  pursuits,  because  without  the 
health  which  these  yield  him,  he  will 
hardly  be  fitted  to  endure  the  strenuous 
business-life  of  to-day.  But  apart  from 
that,  it  may  be  news  to  some  if  I  tell 
them  that  the  men  who  work  hardest  in 
class  or  at  recitation  are  those  who  work 
the  hardest  on  the  track,  the  shell  or  the 
field.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
declare  that  athletic  supremacy 
outside  the  college,  means 
distinction  within  it.  TVhen 
the  athlete  gets  out  into 
the  world,  he  usually  'makes 
good.'       The    qualities  that 


will  bear  me  out  in  my  beliefs  that  the 
athlete  is  rarely  if  ever  immoral.  Moral- 
ity and  work  on  field  or  in  gymnasium 
seem  to  go  hand  in  hand." 

The  speaker  gave  the  names  of  a  num- 
ber of  men  occupying  promin- 
ent positions  in  public  and 
professional  life  who  during 
their  college  days,  had  distin- 
guished themselves  on  the  ath- 
letic field.  He  added  that  the 
last  batch  of  "honor"  men  at 
Yale  included  several  athletes. 


A  striking 
photograph 
of  W.  R. 
Dray,  Yale's 
great  pole- 
vault  star, 
in  the  act  of 
clearing   the 
bar  after  a 
record 
breaking 
vault*   Dray- 
is  a  large 
man  for  a 
pole- 
vatilter 


Photograph 
by  the  Pic- 
torial News 
Company, 
New  York 


stood  him  in  good 
stead  on  the  river  or  be- 
tween the  goals  of  the  foot- 
ball field,  are  of  service  to 
him  when  it  comes  to  play- 
ing the  larger  game  of  life. 
Because  of  this,  I  am  more 
than  glad  to  observe 
through  the  medium  of  the 
statistics  furnished  by  Dr. 
Born,  that  athletics  enter 
so  largely  into  the  life  of  our 
boys  as  they  do.  I  speak 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Faculty,  be  it  remembered, 
and  not  from  that  of  the 
physical  director.  If  I  had 
my  way,  I  would  let  ath- 
letics have  a  larger  place 
in  college  life  than  they 
even  now  have — because  of 
the  effect  for  good  on  the 
mental  industry  of  those 
who  practice  them.  And 
I  think  that  my  colleagues 


The  physical  statistics  of  wo- 
men's college  athletes  have  not 
been  made  public  for  the  last 
year,  but  it  is  stated  on  good 
authority  that  they  are  in  line 
with  these  already  given.  This 
much  is  known,  that  at  Vassar 
and  Smith  colleges,  the  aver- 
ages in  heights  of  the  girl  stu- 
dents was  five  feet,  seven  in- 
ches; weight,  125  pounds; 
bust,  from  28  to  36  inches; 
waist,  24  inches,  and  neck,  13 
inches,  all  of  which  are  im- 
provements on  old  standards. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that, 
judging  by  these  figures,  the 
day  of  the  nauseating  "wasp- 
waist"  seems  to  have  departed. 
Once  upon  a  time  a  "young 
lady"  was  supposed  to  com- 
press her  abdominal  organs  in- 
to a  space  of  18  inches  or  so. 
But  as  tight  lacing  made  physi- 
cal  effort    imoossible,   and   as 
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Photograph  by  Pictorial  Xews  Co. 

A.  B.  Plaw,  University  of  California,  one 
of  America's  greatest  hammer  and  weight 
throwers. 


too,  a  healthy  sentiment  favored  the 
growth  of  athletics  among  college  girls, 
the  corset,  if  not  absolutely  banished 
was  at  least,  no  longer  a  thing  of  torture. 
Indeed,  there  are  anti-corset  societies  in 
some  of  the  women's  colleges. 

The  average  increase  in  height  on  the 
part  of  college  girls  as  against  that  of 
their  mothers  is  said  to  be  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch.  But  they  are  much 
hardier  than  the  preceding  generation. 
Athletics  form  an  integral  portion  of  the 
career  of  every  girl  collegian  of  to-day 
and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  that 
coming  Americans  will  benefit  thereby. 

Some  examples  of  the  magnificent 
specimens  of  young  manhood  which 
physical  culture  has  produced  at  our 
colleges,  include:  Kreuger,  of  Swarth- 
more;  Bangs,  of  Harvard;  Pew,  of  Cor- 
nell; Little,  of  Harvard;  Palmer,  of 
Dartmouth;  Horr,  of  Syracuse ;  Baker, 
of  Cornell;  Heath,  of  Michigan;  Folwell, 
of  Pennsylvania;  Talcott,  of  Princeton; 
Sherman,  of  Dartmouth;  Dray,  Camp- 
bell, Nelson  and  Gilbert,  "of  Yale;  Pope, 
of  Harvard;  J.  R.  DeWitt,  of  Princeton; 
OsterT,  of  Wisconsin;  Horton,  of  Leland 
Stanford  University;  and  other  famous 
athletes  whose  portraits  are  shown  here- 
with. 

The  majority,  of  the  foregoing  are 
jumpers  or  hammer  throwing  men.  It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  most  of  the 
members  of  the  college  football  teams  are 
young  giants  in  stature.  Indeed,  the 
football  player  is  in  the  mind  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  typical  college  youth  in  point  of 
stature.  Which  goes  to  show  that  the 
people  in  general  are  beginning  to  look 
upon  the  college  as  a  body  as  well  as  a 
brain  developer.  And  in  this,  judging 
by  the  figures  quoted,  they  are  right. 


Publishers'  Note 


Subscribers  will  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  by 
promptly  informing  us  of  any  change  in  their 
address,  they  can  avoid  the  risk  of  failure  to 
receive  their  magazines.  Because  of  the  extent 
of  our  subscription  list,  we  are  obliged  to  ad- 
dress wrappers  to  subscribers  several  weeks 
before  magazines  are  received  by  them.  It 
thus  becomes  impossible  to  alter  subscribers' 
addresses  on  wrappers,  unless  notice  of  change 
of  residence  is  sent  to  us  in  advance  of  their  arri- 


val at  the  location  to  which  they  intend  to  move. 
It  will  also  save  subscribers  time  and  trouble 
and  obviate  the  possibility  of  them  missing 
copies  of  the  magazine,  if  they  will  note  the 
date  of  the  expiration  of  their  subscription, 
which  appears  at  the  lower  left  hand  corner  of 
the  address  on  wrapper.  By  renewing  their 
subscriptions  promptly  they  can  be  assured 
that  no  chance  will  exist  of  an  issue  being  de- 
layed in  transmission  to  them. 


Stereograph,  Copyright  by  Underwood  &  L'ndervrood.  N.  Y. 

Nipa-Visayan  house  on  stilts,   at  Jarot   Phillipine  Islands. 


Houses  Built  on  Stilts 

By  Marie  J.  Blakely 


THE  HYGIENIC  QUALITIES  AND  GENERAL  ADVANTAGES 
OF     HOUSES     BUILT     IN     THIS     PECULIAR     MANNER 

I  hardly  think  that  the  houses  described  in  this  article  would  be  habitable  if  the  climate 
was  such  as  experienced  in  Canada  and  in  the  Northern  United  States.  Unquestionably, 
however,  in  hot  weather  or  in  countries  where  wild  animals  and  venomous  reptiles  abound, 
such  places  of  abode  could  be  highly  recommended. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


NOT  so  long  since  a  communication 
appeared  in  the  London  Times 
from  an  ex-member  of  the  British 
Consular  service,  in  which  he  told  of  a 
"house  on  stilts"  which  had  been  built 
and  occupied  by  him  at  Sierra  Leone, 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The  terri- 
tory in  question  is  also  known  as  "The 
White  Man's  Grave,"  on  account  of  its 
unhealthy  character,  and  the  large  per- 


centage of  fatalities  which  take  place 
among  European  residents.  Lions  and 
other  dangerous  beasts  abound  there, 
insects  and  reptiles  menace  one's  com- 
fort and  life  by  day  and  night,  and  the 
fevers  are  various  and  virulent. 

But  the  Times  correspondent  asserts 
that  he  spent  two  years  in  the  country  in 
comparative  comfort  and  with  no  attack 
of  disease,  thanks  to  his  house,  which  was 
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Stereograph,  Copyright  1009,  by  Uuderwood  &  Underwood,  N.  T.  1 

A  family  residence  of  the  Goajizos  Tribe,   Lake 
Maracaibo,  Venezuela* 


perched  on  steel  stilts  about  forty  feet  in 
length.  These  stilts,  four  in  number, 
were  hollow,  and  braced  together  with 
cross-shaped  girders,  converging  some- 
what at  their  upper  ends,  where  they  sup- 
ported a  stout  platform  thirty  feet 
square,  on  which  a  one-story  bungalow 
was  built,  this  being  of  wood.  Ac- 
cess to  and  from  the  house  was  by  means 
of  a  rope  ladder  which  was  drawn  up  at 
night.  The  kitchen  and  servants'  quar- 
ters were  on  the  ground  below. 

The  ex-consul  says  that  of  an  evening, 
the  miasmatic  mists  and  the  clouds  of 
tormenting  insects  could  be  seen  in  clouds 
below,  rarely  if  ever,  reaching  the  level 
of  the  bungalow. 

The  plan  of  building  houses  in  trees  or 
on  stilts  is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  hav- 
ing been  used  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world  since  these  parts  became  known  to 
civilization.     Well  finished  examples  are 


to  be  found  in  certain 
parts  of  Assam,  in 
Northern  India,  lashed 
to  the  top  of  lofty  trees. 
If  a  gale  strikes  the 
forests,  the  houses 
swing  and  sway  in  a 
fashion  that  would  in- 
evitably produce  "sea- 
sickness "  in  the  case  of 
the  average  white  man, 
but  which  does  not  seem 
to  effect  the  tenants  in 
the  slightest,  so  we  are 
told. 

These  houses  are  built 
for  the  same  purpose 
as  was  that  of  the 
British  consul,  viz.,  to 
secure  immunity  from 
disease  and  dangerous 
animals.  The  tigers  in 
the  part  of  Assam  in 
question  are  especially 
fierce;  man-eaters 
abounding  among 
them.  The  insects  are 
scarcely  less  deadly; 
also  the  natives  aver 
that  their  elevated 
homes  enable  them  to 
' '  eat  air ' '  by  which  they 
mean  that  they  can 
secure  that  pure  atmos- 
phere which  is  not  obtainable  in  that  hot 
foetid  jungle  below.  Evidently  the 
Assamese  are  physical  culturists  by  in- 
stinct— at  least  in  the  matter  of  ventila- 
tion. 

On  the  North  East  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  or  Papua,  as  it  is  better  known, 
houses  on  trees  are  common.  These 
again  are  built  to  "  keep  the  blood  clean  " 
as  the  savages  put  it — in  other  words,  to 
secure  health.  Also  they  are  used  as 
watch-towers  to  detect  the  approach  of 
shoals  of  fish  or  a  fleet  of  hostile  war 
canoes.  In  Papua,  too,  almost  all  the 
village  houses  are  built  on  stilts,  twelve 
to  twenty  feet  in  height.  Most  of  these 
houses  are  inhabited  on  a  community 
plan,  and  as  such,  are  pretty  big  struc- 
tures, some  of  them  being  250  feet  in 
length.  The  shady  space  beneath  the 
buildings  is  used  as  a  playground  for  the 
children  and  a  lounging:  place  for  the  men 
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and  women.  In  times  of  war,  the  ladders 
are  drawn  up,  and  the  houses  become 
rough  but  serviceable  fortresses. 

The  natives  of  some  parts  of  the  Hima- 
layas build  houses  in  trees  for  the  alleged 
curious  reason  that  "the  devil  cannot 
climb  a  tree  trunk."  The  writer  is  not  in 
a  position  to  contradict  or  confirm  the 
literal  nature  of  this  statement ;  but  the 
truth  probably  is,  that  the  "devil"  in  this 
instance  probably  means  fevers  and  fly- 
ing noxious  insects.  Anyhow  such 
houses  are  the  rule  in  the  land  in  question, 
and  missionaries  tell  us  that  the  natives 
thereabout  are  broad-shouldered,  healthy 
and  singularly  free  from  pulmonary  af- 
fections. The  youngsters  are  tethered 
by  a  piece  of  the  liana,  or  forest  creeper, 
to  the  platform  of  the  house  so  that  if 
they  fall  "overboard"  they  will  not 
break  their  necks  by  descending  to  the 
ground  below. 

In  the  Phillipines,  homes  on  stilts 
are  common,  especially  by  the  seashore 
or  lakeside.  In  such  cases  their  purpose 
is  in  some  ways  different  from  their  pro- 
totypes in  other  lands.  The  advantage 
of  having  plenty  of  ventilation  is  recog- 
nized by  the  builders,  but  in  addition, 
the  roofs  and  projecting 
platforms  form  conveni- 
ent drying  places  for  fish, 
and  an  enemy  is  also  at 
a  decided  disadvantage 
when  attacking  from 
below. 

The  pre-historic  lake- 
dwellers  of  Switzerland 
evidently  elevated 
their  homes  for  the  self 
same  reasons  as  do  the 
members  of  the  tribe  of 
Goojizos  Indians  of 
Venezuela  to-day.  In 
the  case  of  the  remains 
of  these  ancient  dwel- 
lings on  stilts  which  ex- 
tended far  out  into  the 
lake  over  which  they 
were  built  there  are  still 
plenty  of  indications  that 
fishing  was  the  chief  in- 
dustry and  fighting  the 
main  recreation  of  their 
tenants.  Bone  fishhooks 
have    been    found    in 


abundance,  and  m  some  of  the  stilts  that 
are  yet  standing  are  imbedded  the  flint 
arrow-heads  discharged  by  hostile  hands. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  houses  of  the 
type  under  discussion  will  ever  become 
general  in  civilized  lands.  Still,  as  a 
hygienic  novelty  they  offer  certain  ad- 
vantages over  the  average  summer  bun- 
galow. They  would  certainly  afford 
liberal  ventilation,  and  the  writer  can 
imagine  an  arrangement  by  which  air 
might  be  admitted  from  below  by  means 
of  a  grating  in  the  floor,  thus  insuring  an 
all  around  current  of  oxygen. 

A  friend  of  the  writer  who  spent  last 
summer  on  the  islands  of  a  lake  in  a  cer- 
tain part  of  Canada  wrote  that  "The  land 
was  Paradise  inhabited  by  the  spawn  of 
Satan."  He  alluded  to  the  mosquitoes 
and  black  flies.  On  one  occasion  he  went 
to  bed  wearing  thick  clothing,  leather 
gaiters,  long  gauntlets  of  the  same 
material,  and  hat  with  a  head- veil, 
Nevertheless,  he  was  bitten  from  head  to 
foot,  and  in  the  morning  his  right  forearm 
alone  showing  seventy-nine  stings  from 
the  pests.  And  he  added  in  his  letter, 
"what  made  the  situation  more  exas- 
perating was,  that  in  the  clear  moonlight 
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Himalayan  Tree-top  House. 
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Stereograph,  Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 

A  Garro  residence  in  Assam,  East  Indies. 


I  could  see  that  the  clouds  of  the  little 
imps  only  extended  some  ten  feet  or  so 
up;  the  treetops  above  my  head  being 
free  of  them."  Truly  a  most  aggravat- 
ing situation! 

Here  was  a  case  in  which  the  bungalow 
on  stilts  would  have  been  a  decided 
blessing.  In  any  event,  physical  cul- 
turists  who  are  camping  out,  as  well  as 
hunters,  surveyors,  or  explorers  might  do 
worse  than  take  a  leaf  from  out  the  book 
of  the  savage  tribes  alluded  to.  It  ought 
to  be  an  easy  matter  to  construct  a  port- 
able hut  of  the  type  in  question,  together 
with  stilts  of  the  "take-down"  order 
that  could  be  rigged  in  fifteen  minutes  or 
so. 

Perhaps  the  same  principle  could  be 
applied  to  dwellings  for  tuberculosis  pa- 
tients to  whom  air  of  the  purest  and 
that  in  abundance  offers  the  only  hope 
of  physical  salvation.  Who  knows  ? 
Stranger  things  than  that  have  taken 
place  in  connection  with  the  adoption  of 
physical  culture  methods  for  the  cure  of 
the  sick.  It  wasn't  so  many  years  ago 
that  the  man  or  woman  who  was  ill  with 
consumption  was  kept  in  a  hermetically 
sealed  room  and  crammed  with  "rich" 
and  "stimulating"  food.  Nowadays  the 
conditions  are  exactly  reversed,  and  air 
in  abundance  and  food  in  moderation  is 
the  rule.  Then  why  not  domiciles  on 
stilts  for  such  sufferers  which  shall  be 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  unpol- 
luted by  the  emanations  which  are  to  be 
found  at  the  earth's  surface  in  what  are 
apparently  the  most  healthy  of  local- 
ities ? 


A  New  Zealander  Commends  Physical  Culture. 


To  the  Editor: 

I  have  been  first  a  casual  reader  of  your 
magazine,  then  a  regular  one  and  now  I  am 
following  out  your  theories,  which  are  very 
beneficial.  I  only  wish  I  had  known  of  these 
laws  of  life  many  years  ago  and  my  life  would 
not  have  been  spent  in  really  what  I  call  fail- 
ure. Physical  culture  is  doing  for  me  what  no 
other  hobby,  fad  (whatever  you  like  to  call  it), 
can  do.  It  enables  me  to  get  through  my  work 
with  ease  as  well  as  with  credit  to  myself. 
Other  books  I  have  read  do  not  extend  so 
largely  its  practice.  In  the  mornings  I 
usually  run  a  couple  of  miles  or  more.  Dinner 
hour  I  always  exercise,  which  benefits  me  more 
than  a  meal  of  meat  and  white  bread.  In  the 
evening  whether  I  go  out  for  recreation  or  not, 


I  always  try  to  get  in  at  least  another  run  and 
exercise.  All  your  magazines  and  books  I  have 
to  buy  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  your  pub- 
lished price,  but  of  course  think  they  are  worth 
it.  They  are  lent  to  friends  to  induce  them  to 
take  up  natural  living.  Although  never  very 
robust  I  have  been  able  to  cycle  easily  140 
miles  in  about  n|  hours,  through  careful 
dieting  and  exercise.  One  day  I  hope  to  visit 
your  Sanatorium  and  anticipate  having  a  real 
good  time.  Should  I  ever  come  across  a 
Macf  addenite  I  should  like  so  much  to  exchange 
thoughts   and   opinions. 

W.  O.  Carbor. 
St.    Elmo,   Worcester  street, 
Christchurch,  N.  Z. 


Strength-Building  Foods 

By  Bernarr  Macfadden 


A  VISIT  TO  A  FACTORY  WHERE  POPULAR  HEALTH-BUILDING 
FOODS    OF    INTERNATIONAL    REPUTE    ARE    MANUFACTURED 


MANY  inquiries  have  been  and  are 
received  by  us  with  reference  to 
the  various  foods  that  are  ad- 
vertised so  extensively  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  past,  we  have  answered 
these  queries  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
though  the  source  of  our  information  was 
not  first-hand.  To  a  large  extent  we  were 
compelled  to  secure  our  information  from 
the  literature  issued  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  various  foods  or  from  other  sources 
that  in  some  instances  were  unreliable. 

For  some  time  I  have  desired  to  learn 
personally  more  of  the  food  constituents 
and  of  the  manufacturing  methods  used 
by  the  makers  of  these  popular  foods.    I 

finally   decided   to      

visit  the  \~arious 
food  factories  for 
the  benefit  of  our 
family  of  nearly  a 
half  million  read- 
ers. As  I  am  now 
a  resident  of  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan, 
I  naturally  visited 
the  factory  which 
was  nearest  at 
hand. 

As  my  readers 
well  know,  Battle 
Creek  is  famous  for 
its  food  factories. 
A  few  years  ago 
there  were  in  Bat- 
tle Creek  forty  or 
fifty  companies  sell- 
ing foods,  or  at 
least  selling  stock. 
Many  in  the  city 
with  a  few  dollars 
to  invest  were 
searching  for  an  op- 
portunity to  invest 
in  a  food  company. 
Their  desire  was 
quite  fully  satisfied, 


C.  W.  Post,  the  founder  of  the  mammoth 
enterprise,  the  Postwm  Cereal  Co.,  a  multi- 
millionaire whose  wealth  is  due  entirely  to  his 
own  genius. 


as  one  can  well  imagine.  They  invested 
to  their  heart's  content.  Ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  these  companies  never 
advanced  beyond  the  stock-selling  age, 
and  there  was.  weeping  and  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
vestors. Their  vision  of  riches  to  be 
secured  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
prepared  foods  was  never  realized. 

To  a  very  large  extent  this  remarkable 
interest  in  the  business  of  making  and 
selling  foods  was  aroused  by  the  wonder- 
ful success  attained  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Post. 
It  was  his  genius  that  built  up  the  great 
business  now  known  as  the  Postum 
Cereal  Company,  Ltd.  This  company, 
together  with  its 
employees,  occu- 
pies a  part  of  the 
city  of  Battle  Creek 
known  as  Postum- 
ville,  and  this  huge 
enterprise  is  a  re- 
markable exempli- 
fication of  what  can 
be  accomplished 
through  the  efforts 
of  one  strong- 
minded,  far-seeing, 
persistent  man. 

When  Mr.  Post 
came  to  Battle 
Creek,  he  was  an 
invalid.  His  life 
purposes  were  de- 
voted to  the  one 
object  of  regaining 
his  health.  He 
tried  the  methods 
of  various  skilled 
physicians,  and 
finally  sought  relief 
in  a  mammoth 
institution  in  this 
city  which  has  been 
devoted  to  the  heal- 
ing    of     the     sick 
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The    steel    grain  tanks  where  the  grain  is 
stored  before  being  made  into  Postum  products. 


for  nearly  half  a  century 
ment  utterly  failed 
to  effect  the  de- 
sired results ;  he 
was  removed  from 
the  institution  and 
he  then  determined 
to  depend  upon  his 
own  resources.  He 
began  to  do  some 
experimenting  on 
his  own  account, 
and  as  the  result  of 
his  efforts  he  found 
health  and  strength 
of  a  high  degree. 
His  long  continued 
studies  of  dietetics 
and  the  chemistry 
of  food  resulted  in 
discoveries  that  he 
great  value. 


Their  treat- 


Dust  collector,  a  machine  that  thoroughly 
cleans  the  grain  before  it  is  ground  into  flour 
from  which  Grape-Nuts  is  made. 


considered  of  very 
He  finally  concluded  to 
give  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  his  in- 
vestigations. 

In  the  "little  white  barn"  located  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  land  now  oc- 
cupied by  his  mammoth  factories,  he 
began  the  manufacture  of  the  food  pro- 
ducts which  are  now  so  well  known 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  His  own 
hard  struggle  for  health  had  developed 
the  determination  and  strength  of  char- 
acter necessary  to  launch  an  enterprise 
of  this  nature. 

His  products  proved  to  be  popular 
from  the  start,  but  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  a  small  business.  He  noticed  the  ill 
effects  of  coffee  and  improper  food  on 
many    people    and    realized    the    need, 


everywhere,  for  a  table  beverage  free 
from  the  caffeine  in  coffee,  and  whole- 
some, nourishing,  easily  digested  foods. 
He  was  able  to  look  into  the  future  and  to 
grasp  the  tremendous  possibilities  that 
were  before  him  as  a  business  man,  and  in 
1895  he  began  the  manufacture  and  ad- 
vertising of  Postum,  and  about  three 
years  later,  Grape-Nuts. 

His  business  grew,  and  fortunately  he 
was  able  to  grow  with  it.  Success  is  fre- 
quently dangerous  and  turns  the  head  of 
many  men,  but  Mr.  Post's  mentality 
proved  to  be  of  the  right  calibre.  Post  is 
a  practical  man  as  well  as  a  genius.  He 
has  the  imagination  of  a  genius  with  the 
reasoning  mind  of  a  trained  business  man. 
I  had  heard  that  there  was  chicory  in 
Po  stum  ,  that 
Grape-Nuts  food 
was  made  of  old 
dry  bread  crumbs. 
Like  all  successful 
men  he  has  been 
criticized  and  has 
made  enemies,  but 
enemies  are  usually 
prejudicedandthey 
habitually  avoid 
the  truth.  There 
is  no  chicory  in 
Postum ;  there  is 
no  coffee  in  Postum. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no 
harmful  substance 
of  any  kind  in  this 
product.  It  is 
made  of  wholewheat,  including  the  bran 


Flour   Milling   Room.      Here   is   where   the 
grain  is  ground  into  flour. 
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and  a  small  percen- 
tage of  molasses. 
The  wheat  is 
roasted  just  as  you 
would  roast  coffee ; 
then  the  bran  is 
moistened  with  the 
molasses  and 
steam,  and  roasted 
separately.  After 
the  two  parts  of  the 
wheat  have  been 
roasted,  they  are 
ground  and  skil- 
fully blended  in  the 
exact  proportion 
to  form  "Postum." 
That's  all  there  is  in 
Postum. 

A  cup  of  Postum 
properly  made,  has 
the    color,    and    a 

flavor  so  similar  to  mild,  high-grade 
coffee  that  it  often  deceives  the  most 
confirmed  coffee  drinker.  It  provides 
a  hot  drink  which  is  at  the  same  time 
a  food,  and  unquestionably  Postum 
has  been  the  means  of  relieving  thous- 
ands of  sufferers  from  various  ailments 
caused  by  coffee,  through  furnishing 
them  with  this  wholesome  food-beverage. 
If  you  have  never  tried  Postum,  I  advise 
you  to  taste  it.  I  frequently  use  it  when 
I  desire  a  hot  drink,  and  it  is  always 
pleasing  and  satisfying.  But  it  is  only 
fair  to  the  preparation  that  it  be  made 
according  to  directions  on  the  package. 
Weak  Postum  is  unpalatable.  It  should 
be  thoroughly  boiled  before  serving. 

Grape- Nuts  is   also   one   of  the  most 
popular  of  Mr.  Post's  products.    It  is  sold 


Grape-Nuts  Loaf  Machine.  The  dottgh  is 
cat  into  exact  size  and  delivered  by  this  de- 
vice into  the  baking  pan. 


everywhere,  and  is 
a  food  that  well  de- 
serves its  popular- 
ity. It  contains  all 
the  nourishing  ele- 
ments of  wheat 
and  in  addition 
contains  a  consider- 
able quantity  of 
malted  barley, 
which  materially 
adds  to  its  flavor, 
digestibility  and 
nourishing  quali- 
ties. For  those 
who  do  not  under- 
stand the  malting 
process ,  I  would  say 
that  the  barley  is 
moistened  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  at 
a  comparatively 
warm  temperature  until  every  grain 
sprouts.  It  is  then  dried,  cleaned,  the 
sprouts  breaking  from  the  grain  in  the 
process,  and  then  ground  into  flour, 
after  which  it  is  ready  for  mixing  to 
make  the  dough  from  which  Grape- 
Nuts    is  ultimately  made. 

Grape-Nuts  was  so  named  because  of 
its  rich,  sweet,  nutty  flavor.  No  nuts  are 
used  in  its  manufacture.  It  is  made  solely 
of  the  products  mentioned  with  the  addi- 
tion of  yeast  and  salt.  The  wheat  is 
ground  into  flour,  the  only  part  that  is 
removed  being  the  exterior  covering, 
which  is  composed  exclusively  of  the 
woody  fibre.  The  germ  and  all  the  nour- 
ishing elements  under  the  bran  are  re- 
tained. This  flour  is  then  mixed  wTith  the 
flour  made  from  the  malted  barley,  and 
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Inside   one   of  the  ovens,  where  the  huge  ten- 
pound  loaves   of   Grape-Nttts   are    baked. 


One  of  the  Dry  Kiln  Rooms  in  which  Grape- 
Nttts  receive  their  second  baking. 
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One  of  the  ten-pound  loaves  of  Grape-Nats  after  first  baking* 


with  the  aid  of  yeast  is  made  into  a  dough 
In  this  mammoth  bakery,  all  the  work  is 
done  by  machinery.  The  flour  is  mixed, 
the  dough  is  kneaded,  molded  into  loaves 
and  cooked  in  the  ovens  without  touch- 
ing human  hands.  It  comes  out  of  the 
oven  in  huge  brown  loaves,  weighing 
about  ten  pounds.  One  of  these  loaves 
was  broken  in  two  for  my  inspection.  I 
broke  off  a  piece  of  this  luscious  looking 
bread  and  it  tasted  as  good  as  it  looked. 
Now  this  bread  is  cut  by  a  machine  into 
huge  slices,  and  these  slices  are  again 
baked  at  a  lower  temperature  until  every 
particle  of  moisture  has  been  removed, 
and  the  food  is  almost  rock  hard.  The 
product  is  now  ready  for  the  machine 
which  reduces  it  to  crisp  granules,  its 
marketable  form,  after  which  it  is  placed 
in  packages  and  made  ready  for  ship- 
ment, all  of  this  process  being  accom- 
plished by  machinery. 

Post  Toasties  is  still  another  of  Mr. 
Post's  products  that  has  jumped  into 
great  popularity  within  a  very  short 
period.  This  food  is  made  from  corn. 
The  hull  and  the  germ  of  the  corn  are  re- 
moved.   It  is  cooked  by  steam  and  after- 


wards dried.  It  is  then  rolled  into  flakes, 
and  as  it  comes  from  the  huge  rolls  it  is 
mechanically  carried  through  the  ovens 
and  is  toasted  to  a  crisp,  golden  "brown." 
The  name  "Toasties"  is  very  appropri- 
ate and  by  merely  warming  it  in  any 
home  oven  the  food  has  an  appetizing 
crispness  and  a  splendid  flavor. 

The  products  of  the  Postum  Company 
richly  deserve  the  favor  with  which  they 
have  been  received  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  company  has  no  secrets  in 
its  factory.  Guides  are  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  and  explaining  every- 
thing. Visitors  are  always  welcomed. 
The  management  apparently  wants  every 
body  to  know  just  exactly  how  their 
foods  are  manufactured,  and  are  willing 
that  every  detail  should  be  known. 

Wheat,  barley  and  corn  form  the  prin- 
cipal basis  of  their  various  products. 
All  of  these  grains  are  rich  in  nourish- 
ment and  a  person  could  live  upon  any 
one  of  them  for  an  unlimited  period. 
Every  care  is  taken  to  retain  the  flavor 
and  nourishing  elements  of  these  various 
food  products,  and  as  a  result  they  please 
and  benefit  people  all  over   the    world. 


View  of  the  huge  plant  where  the  Postum  products  are  manufactured. 


Two  Recent  Medical  Outrages 

By   Arlington  Wells 

THE     FAR-FETCHED     CONCLUSIONS     OF      SO-CALLED     MEDICAL 
SCIENTISTS  ARE  WORKING  GROSS  INJUSTICE  TO  THE  INNOCENT 

The  perusal  of  this  article  would  incline  one  to  believe  that  we  are  but  little  removed 
from  the  period  when  witches  were  burned  at  the  stake.  How  such  gross  injustice  can  be 
allowed  in  a  country  that  is  supposed  to  be  free  and  enlightened  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 
A  homely  old  saw  says  that  if  a  calf  is  given  plenty  of  rope  it  will  soon  hang  itself,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  unless  the  better  element  of  the  medical  profession  soon  sever  all 
connection  with  the  benighted  and  fanatical  members  of  their  profession  who  are  guilty  of  the 
conduct  described  in  this  article,  their  fate  will  be  similar  to  the  animal  described  in  the  old 
saying  we  have  quoted. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


THE  history  of  the  crimes  per- 
petrated by  medical  "science" 
against  the  health  and  lives  of  the 
public  will  never  be  written,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  laws 
as  they  now  stand, 
serve  to  shield  the 
criminals  involved, 
instead  of  exposing 
and  punishing 
them.  One  hears 
nothing  of  the  vic- 
tims of  malpractice 
or  of  legalized  mur- 
der except  in  the 
rarest  of  instances ; 
and  even  if  there 
is  a  resort  to  the 
courts  by  the  mal- 
treated or  by  the 
relatives  of  the 
slaughtered  one, 
the  "profession" 
rallies  to  the  aid  of 
the  accused  with 
an  unanimity  that 
chokes  justice  and 
is  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter cause. 

But  in  some  in- 
stances the  affront 
against  the  life,  lib- 
erty and  happiness 
of  the  layman  or 
lay -woman  is  so 
blatant  and  brazen 
as  to  attract  gen- 
eral attention  and 
enlist  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  honest 
physician.  This 
article  has  to  do 


Mary  Mallon,  the  alleged  "  typhoid  breeder" 
who  is  said  to  be  a  victim  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health. 


with  two  of  such  cases  which  recently 
occurred.  These  cases  not  only  prove  the 
power  of  committing  outrages  which  is 
vested  ■  in  the  average  physician  or 
Boards  of  Health, 
but  show  in  an  illu- 
minating fashion 
their  gross  ignor- 
ance of  the  very 
theories  on  which 
their  tyrannous 
rule  is  based.  Here 
is  the  first  case: 

Mary  Mallon  is 
thirty  years  of  age, 
and  a  singularly 
fine  specimen  of  the 
young  womanhood 
of  the  land  of  her 
birth,  which  is  Ire- 
land. She  has  a 
clear,  healthy  com- 
plexion, regular 
features,  bright 
eyes,  and  white 
teeth,  is  about  five 
feet,  five  inches  in 
height,  and  holds 
herself  as  a  woman 
does  who  enjoys  ro- 
bust  health.  In 
March,  1907,  she 
was  cook  in  the 
family  of  J.  Cole- 
man Drayton,  New 
York  City.  The 
Draytons  are  weal- 
thy people  who 
have  a  home  in 
which  is  to  be 
found,  among  other 
things,   the  latest 
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inventions  of  sanitary  science.  The 
butler  and  two  maids  of  the  Drayton 
household  fell  ill  of  typhoid  fever  in 
June,  1907.  There  was  no  apparent 
reason  why  they  should  have  contracted 
the  malady,  and  the  attendant  doctors 
were  puzzled.  But  they  had  to  show  a 
reason  for  their  fees,  and  this  reason  took 
the  form  of  Mary  Mallon.  Inquiries  on 
their  part  devoleped  the  fact  that  during 
her  employment  with  another  family, 
there  had  been  a  case  of  typhoid  fever, 
so  the  wise  men  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Miss  Mallon  was  responsible  for  the 
epidemic,  and  they  rushed  her  off  to  the 
Parker  Willard  Hospital.  There  the 
Board  of  Health  "experts"  considered 
the  case,  and  they  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion— don't  laugh,  readers — that  Miss 
Mallon  was  a  "breeder  of  typhoid 
germs"  that  they  found  such  germs  in 
her  gall-bladder,  and  that  as  fast  as  these 
were  carried  away,  others  took  their 
place.  In  fact,  she  was  a  sort  of  con- 
tinuous performance  bacillus-propagator 
who  seemed  to  flourish  on  her  germ- 
spreading  propensities,  but  was  a  menace 
to  those  with  whom  she  came  in  con- 
tact! 

It  was  true  that,  as  the  "scientists" 
reluctantly  admitted,  medical  science 
had  nothing  on  record  resembling  her 
case,  and  that  in  consequence,  they  had 
nothing  with  which  to  substantiate  their 
beliefs,  but  that  did  not  matter.  Mary, 
according  to  them  was  a  germ  factory, 
and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  So 
without  process  of  law  she  was  banished  to 
North  Brother's  Island  in  the  East  River, 
New  York  City,  her  sole  companion  be- 
ing a  pet  dog.  Three  times  daily  a 
keeper  brought  her  food  and  retreated 
hastily.  She  was  sent  to  her  Island 
prison  in  July,  1907,  and  has  been  there 
ever  since.  Recently  some  people  of 
wealth  in  the  metropolis  have  become  in- 
terested in  the  case,  and  have  made  an 
attempt  to  free  her  through  the  Courts. 

Her  case  now  promises  not  only  to 
develop  into  a  battle  of  bacteriologists — 
with  the  Board  of  Health  experts  ranged 
against  equally  learned  private  experts — 
but  it  is  also  expected  to  demonstrate 
just  how  far  the  Board  of  Health  powers 
go — whether  this  body  has  the  legal 
right  to  banish  a  human  being  to  solitary 


confinement  in  the  absence  of  a  court 
commitment. 

It  is  also  expected  to  prove  whether 
Mary  Mallon  is  or  is  not  a  constant 
menace  to  the  community  in  the  spread 
of  typhoid,  as  the  Health  Board  declares. 

It  was  in  an  effort  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  Miss  Mallon' s  contention  that 
she  has  "not  a  speck  of  typhoid,"  that 
she  was  recently  brought  before  Justice 
Giegerich  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  granted  to  At- 
torney George  Francis  O'Neill,  who 
seeks  her  release. 

Miss  Mallon  spoke  thus  about  her  case ; 

"I  never  had  typhoid  in  my  life,  and 
have  always  been  healthy.  Why  should 
I  be  banished  like  a  leper  and  compelled 
to  live  in  solitary  confinement  with  only 
a  dog  for  companion?  It  is  true  three 
servants  in  a  family  where  I  was  em- 
ployed two  years  ago  had  typhoid,  but 
what  of  it?  It  was  the  drinking  water, 
not  me ,  that  caused  the  trouble .  I  worked 
in  many  other  families  before  that,  and 
none  but  one  of  them  had  typhoid. 

"This  contention  that  I  am  a  per- 
petual menace  in  the  spread  of  typhoid 
germs  is  not  true.  My  own  'doctors  say 
I  have  no  typhoid  germs.  I  am  an  in- 
nocent human  being.  I  have  committed 
no  crime,  and  I  am  treated  like  an  out- 
cast— a  criminal.  It  is  unjust,  out- 
rageous, uncivilized.  It  seems  incredi- 
ble that  in  a  Christian  community  a 
defenseless  woman  can  be  treated  in  this 
manner." 

Now,  as  the  readers  of  Physical  Cul- 
ture know,  the  germ  theory  of  disease 
does  not  receive  the  unqualified  endorse- 
ment of  this  publication.  The  medical 
schools  hold  that  germs  cause  sickness, 
and  in  proof  of  the  alleged  truth  thereof, 
they  point  to  the  fact  that  in  the  blood 
and  tissues  of  a  person  suffering  from  a 
given  disease  there  will  always  be  found 
a  germ  or  bacillus  of  a  kind  that  is  never 
associated  with  another  malady.  Physi- 
cal Culture  does  not  deny  the  existence 
of  the  bacilli,  but  it  does  assert  that  they 
are  the  results  and  not  the  cause  of  dis- 
ease; that  it  is  their  function  to  feed  or 
destroy  the  effete  matter  in  the  body  due 
to  disease  and  that  hence,  their  work  is  of 
a  beneficent  instead  of  a  harmful  nature. 
However,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
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how  the  sapient  physicians  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  Mallon  outrage  are  ap- 
parently ignorant  of  the  first  principles 
of  their  pet  theory,  we  will  temporarily 
accept  that  theory  in  this  connection. 

Typhoid  fever  is  a  filthy  disease  which 
prevails  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  which  is  specially  prevalent 
in  localities  where  sanitary  law  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  Like  the  bu- 
bonic plague,  cholera,  dysentery  and 
small  pox,  the  ravages  of  typhoid  grow 
less  with  the  increase  of  personal  and 
dietetic  cleanliness  and  the  adoption  of 
physical  culture  practices.  According  to 
medical  text-books,  typhoid  is  infectious 
and  not  contagious.  The  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  classes  of  maladies  may 
be  stated  thus:  Contagion  can  be  trans- 
mitted by  personal  contact  with  the 
patient  himself  or  objects  that  have  been 
associated  with  him;  infection  comes 
from  the  taking  into  the  living  body,  via 
the  mouth  or  nostrils,  the  germs  which 
cause  the  disease.  Exponents  of  this 
theory  agree,  in  that  typhoid  fever  is 
spread  only  by  the  excreta  of  patients. 
This  usually  gets  into  the  water  supply 
of  the  community.  Sometimes,  but 
rarely,  the  dried  excreta  of  the  sick  is 
blown  by  the  wind  or  carried  by  flies  on 
food ;  but  this  is  only  likely  to  happen  in 
some  army-camps  or  in  places  where 
ordinary  sanitation  is  unknown.  In  any 
event,  it  is  the  excreta,  and  the  excreta 
alone,  that  propagates  the  disease.  Num- 
berless authorities  might  be  quoted  as 
showing  how  that  the  "regulars"  of  all 
schools  coincide  in  regard  to  the  excreta, 
but  one  of  such  will  perhaps  suffice. 
George  M.  Sternberg,  M.D.,  L.L.D.,  late 
Surgeon-General  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  in  his 
work  "Infection  and  Immunity,"  says, 
"The  typhoid  bacillus  is  contained  in  the 
excreta  of  the  sick — such  germs  are  not 
dangerous  to  a  community  if  conveyed  by 
flushing  or  otherwise  to  properly  con- 
structed sewers.  But  they  may  be  capa- 
ble of  doing  serious  harm  to  other  com- 
munities if  the  sewers  empty  into  a 
stream,  the  waters  of  which  are  used  for 
drinking  purposes."  Dr.  Sternberg  goes 
on  to  speak  of  the  great  epidemics  of 
typhoid  which  have  visited  this  country, 
and  shows  how  that  in  every  instance, 
the  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  traced  to  a 


water  supply  contaminated  by  the  ex- 
creta of  a  sufferer  from  the  disease.  He 
adds,  "Sometimes  typhoid  fever  is 
spread  by  means  of  infected  dust  con- 
taining living  typhoid  bacilli,  such  dust 
being  the  dessicated  excreta  of  patients. 
But  I  have  never  known  of  infection 
taking  place  in  this  way  outside  of  army 
camps." 

There  have  been  epidemics  due,  not  to 
drinking  water,  but  to  milk  supplied  to 
cities.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  it  has 
been  found  that  water  infected  by 
typhoid  excreta  has  been  used  either  to 
dilute  the  milk  or  to  wash  the  vessels 
containing  it. 

The  bearing  of  the  foregoing  on  the 
outrage  has  in  all  probability  already 
occurred  to  the  reader.  The  situations 
held  by  Mary  Mallon  were  with  families 
of  wealth,  in  the  homes  of  which  toilet 
arrangements  were  in  accordance  with 
the  latest  sanitary  science.  Now  even 
supposing  that  there  was  a  basis  of  truth 
to  the  ridiculous  theory  that  she  "bred 
typhoid  germs,"  how  could  she  convey 
these  germs  to  others  amid  the  sanitary 
conditions  that  surrounded  her?  Her 
personal  cleanliness  never  seems  to  have 
been  questioned.  There  was  never  a 
ghost  of  an  aspersion  cast  on  her  by  her 
associates  in  regard  to  the  acceptability 
of  her  person  or  her  clothing.  Yet,  so  the 
accusing  physicians  would  have  us  be- 
lieve— in  spite  of  the  specific  statements 
of  their  text  books — she  had  the  knack 
of  conveying  typhoid  infections  to  others 
in  some  mysterious  fashion  which  isn't 
understood  and  can't  be  explained. 

Furthermore,  be  it  observed,  this  wo- 
man who  allegedly  reeks  with  typhoid; 
who  is  a  walking  incubator  of  the  bacilli 
of  the  disease  and  hence  a  menace  to  all 
those  who  come  in  contact  with  her,  en- 
joys good  health,  has  clear  eyes  and  a 
wholesome  complexion.  So  then,  your 
blood  and  tissues  and  organs  may  be 
chock-a-block  with  disease  germs,  and 
yet,  you  may  not  have  a  trace  of  disease! 
Oh  excellent,  learned  doctors!  Oh 
potent  grave  and  reverent  humbugs. 
Oh!  self-contradictory  charlatans!  Where 
does  the  germ  theory  in  general  and  the 
germ  theory  as  applied  to  this  unfortu- 
nate woman  in  particular,  come  in,  in 
this  connection?     You  aver  that  certain 
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germs  are  invariably  associated  with  cer- 
tain diseases  and  that  the  presence  of  the 
former  will  assuredly  cause  the  occur- 
ence of  the  latter.  How  does  this  stated 
belief  of  yours  jibe  with  the  so-called 
"facts"  that  you  assert  you  have  dis- 
covered   in    the    case    of    Miss  Mallon? 

! 


on    you! 


Shame 

Such  "science."   is 

condemned  out  of 

the  utterances   of 

your  illogical  and 

irresponsible 

mouths. 

The  writer  was 
present  in  court 
when  the  victim 
was  seeking  to 
recover  the  liberty 
guaranteed  her 
under  the  consti- 
tution, but  from 
which  she  has  been 
deprived  by  a  fool 
medical  theory.  He 
can  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  state- 
ment which  ap- 
peared in  the  news- 
papers the  follow- 
ing day,  to  the 
effect, "that  all  the 
doctors  present 
gave  the  woman  a 
wide  berth."  And 
yet  these  are  the 
men  who  assert 
that  "typhoid  in- 
fection is  only 
made  possible  by 
the  excreta  of  a 
patient."  The 
cowardice  and  self- 
stultifying  attitude 
of  these  men  would 
have  been  laugh- 
able was  it  not  la- 
mentable as  far  as 
Mary  Mallon  and 
her  uncomfortable  plight  was  concerned. 

Picture  the  fate  of  this  poor  creature, 
condemned  to  solitary  confinement  on  a 
cluster  of  rocks  for  an  indefinite  period, 
perhaps  for  life.  Her  sole  companion  is  a 
dog,  and  her  sole  hope  that  some  day, 
the  community"  will  awake  to  the  awful 


John  E.  Early,  declared  a  leper,  and  isolated 
at  "Washington,  D.  C,  and  now  admitted  to 
never  have  exhibited  the  taint  of  leprosy* 


injustice  that  is  being  done  her,  and  in- 
sist on  the  restoration  of  her  liberty  and 
the  society  of  her  fellows.  And  for  what 
crime  is  she  thus  relegated  to  a  doom 
which  one  shudders  to  contemplate? 
The  reply  is  "for  no  crime  whatever." 
She  is  a  victim  of  a  weird  medical  whim 
or  theory,  which 
hasn't  the  slender- 
est  scientific 
foundation  on 
which  to  rest;  that 
is  as  lacking  in  com- 
mon sense  as  it  is  in 
precedent,  and 
which,  if  it  passes 
unchallenged,  puts 
it  into  the  power 
of  every  doctor  or 
Board  of  Health  to 
banish  or  imprison 
any  victim  of  their 
ignorance  or  their 
spleen  without  pro- 
cess of  law.  These 
are  facts  which 
concern  every  citi- 
zen who  values  the 
rights  and  the  free- 
dom for  which  our 
forefathers  fought 
and  died.  But 
these  apparently 
count  for  naught  in 
the  presence  of  the 
belief  of  "regular" 
practitioners. 

Now  for  the 
second  illustration 
of  medical  "sci- 
ence" and  the 
wrongs  that  it  can 
inflict  on  the  citi- 
zen at  the  behest 
of  its  exponents. 
John  E.  Early  was 
once  a  soldier  in 
the  United  States 
army.  After  serv- 
he  got  a  job  in  a  wood 
N.  C.     In  the  de- 


ing  his  time 
pulp  mill  at  Canton 
partment  in  which  he  worked  quanti- 
ties of  caustic  potash  were  used  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  wood  to  pulp. 
The  potash  in  the  form  of  dust,  settled 
on    the   men,    the   majority   of   whom. 
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ncluding  Early,  suffered  from  innamma- 
ion  of  the  face,  hands  and  legs  in  conse- 
quence. Finally  Early  determined  to  go 
o  his  home  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
reatment,  although  he  was  not  nearly  in 
uch  bad  physical  shape,  as  were  some  of 
lis  co-workers. 

At  Washington  he  put  himself  in  the 
lands  of  a  Doctor  Stewart.  We  will  say 
lothing  unduly  unkind  about  this  "phys- 
cian"  but  simply  state  that  he  couldn't 
ipparently  diagnose  between  caustic 
potash  irritation  and  leprosy.  So  he  re- 
ported to  the  Washington  authorities 
hat  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  Early  had 
eprosy;  that  bad  was  his  best,  later 
events  proved.  So  the  wise  men  of 
Washington  took  a  piece  of  skin  from  off 
Early's  body  and  said  they  found 
Leprous  germs  in  it.  On  the  strength  of 
this,  Early  was  isolated  in  a  corner  of  the 
Eastern  Branch  Reservation  at  Washing- 
ton and — proceeded  to  get  well.  The 
caustic  potash  inflammations  disap- 
peared. We  beg  the  pardon  of  the  Wash- 
ington Esculapian — "the  leprous  symp- 
tons  subsided."  Anyhow,  the  spots  that 
had  so  excited  the  fears  of  the  intelligent 
Dr.  Stewart  and  his  fellow  "scientists" 
were  no  more  or  nearly  so.  Then  Dr.  L. 
Duncan  Bulkeley,  of  New  York  City,  be- 
came interested  in  the  case.  Dr.  Bulke- 
ley appears  to  be  a  physician  of  the  new 
and  rational  school,  who  possesses  the 
common  sense  denied  to  so  many  of  his 
colleagues.  After  several  examinations 
of  Early,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  leprosy  theory  was  all  tommyrot, 
and  he  notified  the  Washington  authori- 
ties to  that  effect.  But  was  Early  re- 
leased in  consequence?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
He  was  still  kept  a  close  prisoner,  abso- 
lutely isolated.  From  August,  1908,  till 
December,  he  was  kept  in  a  tent  and  then 
moved  to  a  little  brick  house  on  the 
reservation.  "There  was  a  wall  around 
the  house,"  said  Early,  who  is  now  in 
New  York,  "and  my  wife  lived  in  the 
house  adjoining  mine.  Also  there  was  a 
grating  through  which  she  passed  some 
of  my  food.  The  Government  attend- 
ants were  terribly  afraid  of  me.  They 
would  place  my  rations  on  the  ground 
at  some  distance  from  me  and  then 
bolt. 

But  they  let  me  raise  chickens  and  eggs 


and  sell  both  in  the  city."  Just  a  trifle 
inconsistent,  don't  you  think? 

In  the  meantime,  Dr.  Bulkeley  was 
making  unceasing  efforts  for  Early's  re- 
lease. But  it  was  not  until  July  of  this 
year  that  he  was  successful.  Thereupon, 
the  "leper"  came  on  to  New  York. 

Early  is  a  well-built  man  of  healthy  ap- 
pearance, who  now  shows  only  the 
slightest  signs  of  the  eruptions  on  his 
face  and  hands  which  so  excited  the 
alarm  of  the  "scientists"  of  the  capital. 

Now — and  this  is  the  point  of  the  story 
— leprosy  has  been  declared  to  be  non- 
contagious by  a  series  of  learned  investi- 
gators both  in  Europe  and  this  country. 
So  firmly  is  this  fact  established  among 
the  New  York  health  authorities,  that  a 
few  years  since,  the  Leper  Hospital,  on 
an  island  in  the  Lower  Bay  was  closed 
and  the  patients  allowed  to  go  free.  In 
Florida  something  of  the  same  kind  of 
thing  has  taken  place,  and  what  is  more, 
the  sufferers  from  the  disease  in  that 
State  have  all  been  cured  by  intelligent 
application  of  physical "  culture  prin- 
ciples. 

Yet  on  the  say-so  of  a  Washington 
"general  practitioner,"  the  sapient 
Health  Authorities  of  Washington  get 
busy,  ignore  or  are  ignorant  of  the  later 
findings  of  medical  science  and  seize  and 
sentence  to  solitary  confinement,  a  re- 
putable citizen  who  eventually  proves 
that  he  had  never  been  guilty  of  the 
"crime"  charged  against  him.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  courts  will  make  the  num- 
skulls at  the  Capital  pay  dearly  for  their 
worse  than  blunder. 

Let  it  be  repeated  that  no  man's  life  or 
liberty  are  safe  as  long  as  matters  stand 
in  the  medical  world  as  they  now  do. 
The  two  cases  cited — show  that  the  word 
of  an  M.D.  or  a  collection  of  M.D.'s  will 
be  accepted  by  the  law  no  matter  how 
grossly  it  is  opposed  to  ordinary  sense  or 
even  the  science  for  which  it  purports  to 
speak.  When  a  woman  can  be  con- 
demned to  solitary  imprisonment  for  life, 
or  a  man  for  an  indeterminate  lonely 
term  on  a  reservation  on  the  strength  of 
a  doctor's  whimsical  fancy  or  the  ex- 
ploded beliefs  of  a  Health  Board,  it  is 
time  that  the  community  awakes  to  a 
sense  of  the  outrage  that  is  being  imposed 
upon  it. 


Polo,  the  King  of  Sports 

By  Arthur  Inkersley 

A  STRENUOUS  GAME  AND  ONE  WHICH  DEMANDS 
GREAT  ACTIVITY  AND  VIGOR  AS  WELL  AS  SKILL 

Polo  is  mostly  played  by  the  wealthy,  or  at  least  by  those  who  are  able  to  maintain  th« 
equipment  necessary  to  play  the  game,  which  includes  at  least  one  or  more  polo  ponies.  The 
time  that  is  required  for  the  necessary  training  is  also  an  important  factor.  It  would  be  difficull 
however,  to  find  a  game  that  is  more  interesting  and  exciting,  and  for  those  who  are  able  t( 
secure  its  benefits,  it  can  be  highly  recommended. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


THOUGH  polo  is  by  no  means  the 
oldest  known  sport  of  mankind,  it 
certainly  can  boast  of  a  highly  re- 
spectable antiquity,  for  it  was  played  in 
Persia  about  six  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Nearly  twenty-five  cen- 
turies later,  in  1 870 a. d.,  it  was  introduced 
into  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  esteemed 
so  highly  that  it  is  called  "the  king  of 
sports." 


matched  teams  are  playing,  there  is 
"something  doing"  almost  every  mo- 
ment. From  a  spectator's  point  of  view 
polo  possesses  the  great  advantage  over 
baseball,  cricket  and  the  many  varieties 
of  football,  that  it  is  easy  to  understand. 
Of  course,  as  in  all  sports  involving  skill, 
there  are  many  details  of  the  play  that 
are  not  fully  appreciated,  or  even  seen  at 
all,  by  the  untrained  onlooker,  but  any 

Q 


In  the  polo-field  at  Del  Monte,  California* 


In  the  early  game  there  were  five  men 
on  a  side,  the  fifth  keeping  near  his  goal 
and  taking  little  part  in  the  game.  The 
ball  was  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  ground 
and  at  a  signal  both  teams  charged  to- 
wards it  from  opposite  sides  of  the  field. 
This  method  was  discarded  as  too  dan- 
gerous and  the  fifth  man  was  dropped  as 
superfluous.  The  ball  is  "  thrown  in  "  by 
the  umpire  between  the  two  teams  which 
are  lined  up  in  the  centre  of  the  field  and 
facing  each  other,  every  player  watching 
"his  man." 

Polo  may  be  described  roughly  as 
"hockey  on  horseback,"  or  more  ac- 
curately pony-back,  for  the  animals  used 
in  the  game  may  not  exceed  14.2  hands 
in  height.  It  is  a  very  fast,  brilliant  and 
exciting  sport,  for,  when  strong  and  well 
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fairly  intelligent  person,  especially  if  he 
has  some  acquaintance  with  other  games, 
on  seeing  polo  for  the  first  time,  can 
understand  enough  to  become  interested ; 
for  the  object  of  the  game  is  obvious  and 
the  play  is  all  in  the  open. 

At  opposite  ends  of  the  field,  in  the 
centre  of  the  goal-lines,  are  two  posts, 
twenty-four  feet  apart  and  at  least  ten 
feet  high,  and  the  object  of  the  players  is 
to  drive  the  ball  between  these  posts. 
The  game  is  scored  by  goals,  each  count- 
ing one  point.  Since  there  are  only 
eight  players  and  one  or  two  umpires  on 
the  field,  the  ball  is  never  hidden  from 
view  by  a  mass  of  squirming,  writhing 
men,  as  happens  so  often  in  football, 
especially  of  the  type  known  as  inter- 
collegiate. 


POLO,     THE     KING     OF     SPORTS 

The  implements  of  the  game  are  sim-      with      wrist-straps. 
lie.     The  ball  is  of  willow  or  bamboo-      The  average  length        j 
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A  team  wheeling  round. 


oot   and  is  painted  white.      It  weighs 

bout  four  and  one-half  ounces  and  must 

lot  exceed  three  and  one-quarter  inches 

n   diameter.     The  players  wear  riding 

)reeches  and  "butcher"  boots  (generally 

)rown),   and  have  the   sleeves  of  their 

hirts  cut  off  above  the  elbows.    To  pro- 

ect  the  head,  stout  pith  helmets  or  caps 

ined  with  cork  are  worn.    The  sticks  or 

mallets  consist  of  a  shaft  of  Malacca  cane 

or  white   ground   rattan,   with   a   head 

about   eight   inches  long   and   weighing 

about  eight  ounces.    The  head  is  made  of 

beech,  ash,  hickory  or  bass-wood,  and  is 

either  cigar-shaped  or  has  a  rectangular 

section.    American  poloists  generally  use 

the  cigar-shaped  head,  which  tends  to 

lift  the  ball  into  the  air;    while  British 

players   prefer   the    square    head.      The 

handles   of  the    shafts   are   covered 

with  sheepskin  or  rubber,  so  as  to 


of  a  shaft  is  about  fifty-two  inches. 
The  more  supple  the  shaft,  the  harder 
blow  it  will  strike,  but  a  long,  pliant 
shaft  is  more  difficult  to  control  than 
a  short,  stiff  one,  as  it  bends  and 
twists  too  readily.  Hindoos  play  with 
much  more  pliant  shafts  than  Europeans 
or  Americans  and  do  wonderful  execu- 
tion with  them.  A  leather  glove  is  gen- 
erally worn  on  the  right  hand. 

A  polo-field  should  be  level  and  covered 
with  pure  grass-turf;  clover  being  dan- 
gerous on  account  of  its  slipperiness.  It 
should  be  so  situated  that  the  afternoon 
sun  will  fall  across  the  field.  The  length 
from  goal-line  to  goal-line  should  be 
about  three  hundred  yards,  with  thirty 
yards  or  so  of  turf  behind  each  goal ;  and 
the  width  should  be  about  one  hundred 


give 


and  are  provided 


Scrimmage  for  possession  of  the  ball,  after  a  throw-int 
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A  strong  defensive  player,  well  mounted. 

and  fifty  yards;  but  may  be  somewhat 
smaller  or  larger.  The  sides  of  the  field 
are  marked  by  white  boards ;  which  help 
to  keep  the  ball  from  going  out  of  play. 
When  it  does  so,  it  is  thrown  in  by  an 
umpire  at  the  point  where  it  went  out. 

The  ponies  are  of  many  nationalities — 
English,  Irish,  Scotch,  American,  Aus- 
tralian, Egyptian,  Arab,  Argentine,  etc., 
and  noted  players  have  tried  them  all. 
The  most  valuable  quality  of  a  polo-pony 
is  his  agility;  he  must  be  able  to  start, 
turn  and  gallop  quickly.  Though  a 
reasonably  fast  pony  is  necessary,  ex- 
traordinary speed  is  not  essential.  Cour- 
age is  an  important  matter,  for  a  pony 
must  be  plucky  in  meeting  other  ponies 
and  must  refuse  to  be  bumped  or 
shouldered  out  of  the  game.  Hard  hit- 
ting and  rough  riding  are  the  features  of 
modern  polo  and  in  these  respects  a 
strong,  heavy  man  who  can  control  big 
ponies  has  an  advantage.  The  game 
often  seems  highly  dangerous,  but, 
though  it  involves  some  risks,  both  to 


pony  and  rider,  it  is  not  so  hazardous  as] 
it  looks  to  the  spectator.     The  ponies 
take  very  good  care  of  themselves  and 
certain  rules  of  the  play  tend  to  reduce 
the    danger.      Accidents    are 
generally  caused  by  reckless 
beginners  and  are  very  infre- 
quent among  skillful  players. 
A   player,   in   approach- 
ing   another,    must    strike 
the  ball  on  the  off  side  of 
his  pony,  and  he  may  not 
ride  at  a  dangerous  angle 
(technically  "  cross  "),  in  front 
of  an  opponent.      For  his  own 
safety  he  should   not  follow  very  close 
behind  another  player,  especially  if  the 
latter    is   riding  to  back-hand  the  ball, 
for  he  is  likely  to  slacken  his  speed  and 
wheel  as  he  strikes. 

An  ordinary  polo  pony  costs  about 
$150.00,  but,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to 
show  form  in  the  field,  he  is  worth 
double  that  sum,;  while  a  pony  with  a 
reputation  as  a  clever  and  handy  mount 
will  fetch  from  $500.00  to  $1000.00. 
Rich  men  pay  $2500.00  for  a  nearly  per- 
fect pony.  A  few  years  ago  a  well- 
known  [young  Eastern  poloist  paid 
$20,000.00  for  a  stable  of  ponies  that  had 
been  trained  by  W.  S.  Hobart,  of  Bur- 
lingame,  San  Mateo  County,  California. 
In  Great  Britain  a  player  usually  has 
three  ponies  on  the  ground  for  a  match ; 
but  the  game  as  played  in  the  United 
States  is  harder  on  the  ponies,  so  that 
four  are  generally  necessary.  A  match 
usually  consists  of  six  "periods"  of  ten 
minutes  each,  with  short  intervals  for 
rest. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  polo- 
player  must  be  an  excellent  rider;  if  he 
is  not,  he  is  a  constant  menace  to  himself 
and  his  fellow-players.  Even  the  most 
skillful  riders  sometimes  part  company 
with  their  mounts;  but,  unless  they  are 
so  unlucky  as  to  fall  heavily,  they  are  up 
and  on  again  in  a  moment.  Besides  be- 
ing a  fine  horseman,  a  poloist  must 
possess  energy,  coolness,  resource,  con- 
trol of  the  ball,  a  head  for  the  tactics  of 
the  game  and  unselfishness.  Polo  is 
played  by  a  team  and  not  by  four  indi- 
viduals; combination  between  the  play- 
ers is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Four 
fair  players,  who  know  the  game  and 
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play  to  each  other,  will  beat  four  bril- 
liant poloists  who  are  always  looking  out 
for  opportunities  to  shine  at  the  expense 
of  their  teammates.  Though  weight  and 
physical  strength  enable  a  man  to  make 
hard  hits,  certainty  of  direction  and  ac- 
curacy of  aim  are  more  important  than 
long  driving.  Any  hit  of  fifty  yards  is 
enough,  though  many  players  hit  from 
seventy  to  eighty  yards  pretty  often. 

A  team  consists  of  four  players,  known 
as  number  i,  number  2,  number  3,  and 
back,  who  plays  behind  the  other  three 
men.  Numbers  one  and  two  are  the  for- 
wards. Number  one  is  the  first  forward 
and  looks  after  the  enemy's  back,  haras- 
sing him  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to 
break  up  the  defence  and  open  the  way 
for  his  own  teammates  to  score.  Number 
one  always  works  in  conjunction  with 
number  two  and  has  more  chances  of 
hitting  goals  than  any  player  except 
number  two.  He  must  have  fast  ponies, 
his  duties  being  to  keep  a  little  ahead  of 
the  enemy's  back,  so  as  to  be 
between  him  and  the  play. 
Number  two  is  the  most  en- 
vied place  on  a  team,  being 
the  ideal  position  for  a 
hard  rider  and  a  hard  hit- 
ter; he  has  more  chances 
of  making  fine  runs  and 
brilliant  shots  at  goal  than 
any  one  else.  He  also  has 
the  advantage  that  his  mistakes 
are  not  likely  to  be  serious,  for 
the  two  steadiest  men  on  the  team, 
number  three  and  back,  are  behind 
him.  All  his  team  mates  pass  the 
ball  to  number  two,  who  must  al- 
ways be  on  the  alert.  Number  two 
must  have  good  command  of  the  ball  and 
must  above  all  be  a  sure  hitter ;  he  must 
be  in  good  physical  trim  and  mounted  on 
ponies  in  good  condition.  Having  many 
chances  to  shine,  he  must  be  unselfish  and 
pass  the  ball  to  number  one  or  number 
three  whenever  the  interests  of  the  team 
demand  it.  Number  three  should  be  an 
all-round  steady  player,  cool-headed  and 
ready  for  plenty  of  hard  work  without 
much  opportunity  to  earn  applause. 
His  main  business  is  to  block  the  enemy's 
number  two,  to  assist  his  own  back,  and 
put  the  ball  up  to  his  own  friends.  The 
back   should  be   a   steady,  trustworthy 


player  of  long  experience,  and  specially 
strong  at  back-hitting.  Though  he  has 
a  good  deal  of  looking-on,  he  is  charged 
with  more  responsibilities  than  any  other 
player,  being  the  last  defence  between 
the  enemy  and  the  goal.  He  should 
keep  at  a  safe  distance  from  players 
ahead  of  him  and  be  careful  to  avoid 
"crossing"  opponents  who  are  entitled 
to  an  unobstructed  course.  He  must 
be  cool  and  keep  his  temper.  His  pony 
should  be  strong,  quick  and  fast,  as  well 
as  plucky  to  resist  being  ridden  or 
bumped  off. 

Though  polo  was  introduced  from 
Great  Britain  into  the  United  States, 
there  are  some  differences  in  the  game  as 
played  in  the  two  countries,  except  in 


A  brilliant  forward  player  on  a  fine  pony. 
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California.      British 
poloists    play    under 


combination  and  unselfish  play  than  the 
American  game ;  while  Americans  like  their 


i!ii©»«» 


At  fall  tilt  after  the  ball. 


the  rules  of  the  Hurlingham  Club,  of 
London  and  so  do  Californians.  The 
chief  difference  (and  it  is  a  serious  one), 
between  American  and  British  polo  is 
that  in  the  United  States  there  is  no  re- 
striction against  "off-side"  play.  Ac- 
cording to  Hurlingham  rules  a  player 
may  not  hit  the  ball  or  interfere  in  the 
game  if  he  is  "off-side,"  i.e.,  if,  at  the 
moment  the  ball  was  struck  last  there 
was  not  at  least  one  opponent  between 
himself  and  the  enemy's  goal,  Accord- 
ing to  American  polo  Association  rules  a 
player  may  take  the  ball  under  any  cir- 
cumstances short  of  riding  dangerously 
to  get  it.  British 
poloists  say  that 
their  game  requires 
more    team-work , 


X 


own  game  best  because  it  is  more  open 
and  permits  of  more  dash  and  individual 
brilliancy.  The  American  game  streng- 
thens the  attack  and  weakens  the  defense 
so  that  many  more  goals  are  scored  than 
under  British  rules.  The  "hooking"  of 
opponents'  sticks  is  now  allowable  in 
both  countries. 

California  is  the  centre  of  polo  in  the 
Western  States,  there  being  three  fields 
in  San  Mateo  County,  as  well  as  fields  at 
Riverside,  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara 
and  Coronado  Beach.  The  first  tourna- 
ment for  the  All- American  Polo  Trophy 
took  place  at  Coronado  this  spring,  be- 
tween teams  from  Burlingame  (San 
Mateo  County),  Riverside,  Los  Angeles, 
Bryn  Mawr  (Philadelphia),  and  the 
Ravelagh  Club  of  London.     The  tro- 


Everybody  but  the  backs  busyt 
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phy  was  won  for  the  first  time  by  the  Bur- 
lingame  A  team,  which  defeated.  Rave- 
lagh  in  a  most  brilliant  and  exciting  con- 


test by  the  narrowest  margin — five  goals 
to  four.  It  is  probable  that  one  or  more 
English  polo  teams  will  visit  California 
next  winter. 


Both  teams  bunched  in  front  of  the  goal. 


Experience  with  a  Nut  and  Fruit  Diet 


To  the  Editor: 

The  article,  in  a  recent  magazine,  about  Mr. 
Harry  McCord,  tempts  me  to  write  of  my  ex- 
perience with  the  nut  and  fruit  diet. 

I  am  twenty-eight  years  of  age  and  have  been 
a  vegetarian  for  thirteen  years,  and  have  never 
used  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  or  liquor  in  my  life. 
From  the  time  that  I  was  fifteen  until  I  was 
twenty-one  I  was  a  vegetarian  simply  from 
principle  and  knew  nothing  about  the  science 
of  dietetics. 

Seven  years  ago  I  began  reading  Physical 
Culture  and  changed  my  eating  habits  gradu- 
ally, using  whole  wheat  bread  instead  of  white, 
and  adopting  the  other  methods  advocated  by 
the  magazine  writers.  I  had  always  been  em- 
ployed at  sedentary  work  and  had  never  paid 
much  attention  to  exercise,  and,  while  I  was  in 
better  health  and  was  more  vigorous  than  the 
other  clerks  in  the  office,  I  did  not  enjoy  the 
strenuous  health  I  have  since  then  discovered. 

Six  years  ago  I  obtained  employment  where 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  a  physical  examina- 
tion and  the  physician,  who  examined  me,  told 
me  that  I  was  in  fair  health  but  that  I  was 
anemic.  I  didn't  know  how  to  explain  this 
except  on  the  ground  of  my  diet,  as  I  had 
always  heard  that  vegetarians,  generally,  were 
anemic. 

I  immediately  set  to  work  to  find  out  what 
vegetarian  authorities  thought  about  this  and 
found  that  they  agreed  that  protein  food  was 
the  blood-building  food  and  that  a  person 
sufficiently  supplied  with  proteid  would  have 
a  plentiful  supply  of  blood  and,  therefore, 
would  not  be  anemic.  I  then  searched  further 
and  learned  that  the  protein  foods  in  the  vege- 
tarian list  were  nuts,  eggs,  milk,  peas,  beans 
and  lentils.  Now  I  had  always  eaten  great 
quantities  of  eggs,  milk,  peas  and  beans  but 
had  never  used  nuts  as  a  food. 

My  experience  during  the  past  six  years  has 
taught  me  that  a  person  may  use  eggs,  milk, 
peas  and  beans  as  his  protein  food  and  jive  on 


it,  but  I  am  also  convinced  that  such  a  person 
will  not  always  be  free  fron  anemia  while  de- 
pending on  such  foods,  and  that  he  will  not  be 
so  vigorous  as  though  he  had  used  man's 
natural  proteid — nuts. 

Four  years  ago  I  went  to  Physical  Culture 
City,  and  from  the  students  there,  learned  of 
the  evil  effects  on  the  passions,  caused  by  eat- 
ing any  kind  of  animal  food,  and  since  that 
time  I  have  never  eaten  eggs,  milk,  or  butter. 
I  noticed  that  the  students  ate  nuts  and  I  be- 
gan experimenting  with  this  food.  I  thought 
it  would  take  too  much  time  if  I  had  to  break 
the  shells  myself,  and  I  made  the  mistake  of 
using  shelled  nuts. 

When  on  the  cooked  diet  I  always  ate  two 
meals  per  day  and  continued  on  that  plan 
after  taking  up  the  natural  foods,  but  since 
going  back  to  three  meals  I  have  gained  nine 
pounds  and  think  it  the  best  plan  on  this  diet. 
It  seems  that  all  of  nuts  and  fruits  are  either 
assimilated,  by  or  eliminated  from,  the  system, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  cling  to  the  system  and 
ferment  as  with  vegetables ;  so  there  is  not  the 
same  danger  of  over-eating. 

My  diet  now  is:  Breakfast,  two  ounces  of 
hazel-nut  meat,  soaked  prunes,  bananas, 
apples;  Dinner:  one  ounce  hazel-nuts,  soaked 
unbleached  Sultana  raisins,  bananas,  apples; 
Supper:  one  ounce  hazel-nuts,  soaked  prunes, 
soaked  apricots,  apples.  The  only  change  I 
ever  make  in  this  is  that  I  frequently  use  either 
berries,  peaches,  oranges  or  some  other  acid 
fruit  in  place  of  apples. 

My  weight  is  150  pounds,  stripped;  [height, 
5  feet,  9  inches. 

I  live  ten  miles  from  where  I  work  and  walk 
to  and  from  work  every  day,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, this  making  a  twenty-mile  walk  daily,  in 
addition  to  my  other  exercises.  I  never  wear  a 
vest  or  overcoat  and  am  in  every  way  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  results  obtained  from  my 
ideal  diet, 

Julius  Cornell. 


Interesting  Facts  About  All  Kinds  of  Bread 

SOME  VALUABLE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  MANY  KINDS  OF  BREAD, 
FROM  THE  PEN  OF  A  CAREFUL  STUDENT  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

By  Maxwell  Remington 

The  writer  of  the  following  contribution  has  been  intensely  interested  in  the  Physical 
Culture  movement  for  the  past  ten  years.  He  is  a  splendid  athlete  and  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
benefits  of  our  theories.  His  views  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  of  special  interest  to  all  those 
seeking  accurate  information  about  the  genuine  staff  of  life. — Bernarr  Macfadden, 


SUPPOSE  for  a  moment  that  the  ex- 
pression, "the  staff  of  life,"  had 
never  been  heard  of,  and  that  you 
chanced  to  originate  it.  And  suppose 
further  that  you  then  went  to  a  man — 
the. average,  civilized  man  of  the  present 
time — and  asked  him  what  food  he  con- 
sidered most  worthy  of  being  called  the 
"staff  of  life?"  His  first  thought  per- 
haps would  be  one  of  pleasure  at  the 
clever  and  pretty  little  figure  of  speech, 
and  its  significance  when  applied  to  food, 
and  his  next  would  be  to  answer,  "Meat, 
of  course!  "  Can  any  one  suppose  that 
the  idea  of  bread  would  ever  occur  to 
him?  For  if  there  is  one  article  of  diet 
which  to  the  conventional  mind  of  to- 
day seems  more  important  than  all  other 
foods  combined,  indeed,  indispensable 
to  health  and  strength,  it  is  animal  flesh. 
The  origin  of  cannibalism  apart  from 
the  possible  pressure  of  famine,  was  in- 
volved chiefly  in  the  belief  that  the  liter- 
ally "blood-thirsty"  warrior  came  into 
possession  of  the  strength  and  courage  of 
his  enemy  when  he  had  eaten  him.  Cer- 
tainly the  continuation  of  the  practice  up 
to  modern  times  has  rested  upon  this  sup- 
position, which  would  also  serve  for  its 
justification,  at  least  in  the  mind  of  the 
cannibal.  And  even  cannibals  do  not 
eat  the  fellow  members  of  their  own 
tribes.  But  of  course  no  one  of  to-day 
ever  harbors  a  superstition  in  his  own 
mind.  Still,  there  is  actually  no  differ- 
ence between  the  belief  of  the  cannibal 
in  the  virtues  of  a  diet  of  human  flesh, 
and  the  present  day  faith  of  the  white 
man  in  the  exceptional  strength-giving 
qualities  of  other  animal  flesh.  It  is  a 
kindred  superstition,  based  largely  upon 
the  notion  that  in  some  mysterious  way 
the  strength  of  the  brute  is  assimilated  in 
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the  process  of  devouring  and  digesting 
his  fibres  and  tissues.  Otherwise  why 
should  meat  be  esteemed  as  so  much 
more  valuable  for  the  building  of 
strength  than  other  high-proteid  foods, 
containing  substantially  the  same  chemi- 
cal ingredient0,  and  in  an  organic  form? 
To  give  him  strength,  a  man  will  eat 
meat  three  or  four  times  a  day,  if  he  can 
afford  it.  So  firmly  fixed  is  this  convic- 
tion concerning  the  merits  of  beef,  that  if 
it  were  not  for  the  strength  of  his  wor- 
ship for  antiquity,  and  reverence  for  the 
sayings  of  his  great,  great  grandfather, 
the  flesh-fed  man  of  to-day  would  laugh 
to  scorn  the  notion  of  bread  being  con- 
sidered the  "staff  of  life!  " 

Yet  there  is  a  measure  of  justification 
in  his  attitude,  not  in  regard  to  the 
superior  value  of  meat,  but  in  respect  to 
the  inferior  character  of  that  which  we 
are  now  pleased  to  call  bread.  For  that 
which  was  in  the  olden  times  regarded  as 
the  prop  upon  which  man's  very  exist- 
ence depended,  and  which  was  accord- 
ingly so  named,  was  not  the  devitalized 
and  emasculated  white  flour  product  of 
the  modern  table.  The  latter  is  one  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  a  civiliza- 
tion which  cannot  digest  its  breakfast 
without  the  aid  of  the  corner  drug  store. 
And  while  many  nations  have  thrived 
and  do  thrive  upon  a  diet  of  little  more 
than  bread  and  water — real  bread,  some- 
times supplemented  by  a  few  vegetables, 
yet  it  would  be  difficult  for  one  to  keep 
very'  much  alive  or  to  accomplish  any- 
thing upon  a  diet  of  bolted  white  flour, 
even  supplemented  with  the  same  few 
vegetables.  Fortunately,  however,  there 
are  still  uncounted  hosts  of  people  upon 
this  earth  who  are  not  so  thoroughly 
perverted  by  what  is  miscalled  civiliza- 
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tion  that  they  have  discarded  all  kinds  of 
wholesome  bread  for  the  sake  of  the  pale 
and  anaemic  substitute  of  to-day. 

There  is  one  kind  of  bread  furnished 
ready-made  by  Mother  Nature,  or  at 
least  all  ready  except  the  baking, 
namely  the  "bread-fruit,"  originally  a 
native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  but  now 
transplanted  throughout  the  tropical 
regions  of  both  hemispheres.  It  grows 
on  a  tree  of  moderate  height,  similar  in 
shape  to  a  foot-ball,  and  almost  as  large. 
The  fruit  is  gathered  for  use  just  before 
ripening,  when  it  is  gorged  with  starchy 
matter.  It  may  be  prepared  for  use  in 
many  ways,  and  in  its  fresh  condition  is 
frequently  baked  entire,  in  hot  embers; 
whereupon  the  interior  may  be  scooped 
out,  having  a  soft  smooth  consistency 
and  a  flavor  not  unlike  the  taste  of 
potatoes  boiled  in  milk.  It  combines 
well  with  fruits  and  other  ingredients  for 
puddings.  In  the  tropical  islands  of  the 
Pacific  it  occupies  the  position  held  by 
cereal  in  temperate  latitudes.  It  is  com- 
monly preserved  for  use  by  cutting  it  into 
thin  slices,  which  are  dried  in  the  sun. 
These  dried  slices  may  then  be  made  into 
flour  at  any  time,  from  which  bread  and 
biscuits  may  be  prepared  much  the  same 
as  from  any  other  flour,  or  the  slices 
themselves  may  be  baked  and  eaten 
without  grinding.  Its  flavor  is  so  pleas- 
ing and  delicate  that  one  never  tires  of  it. 

Many  of  the  native  Indian  tribes  of 
South  America,  especially  in  the  interior 
of  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  live  almost  en- 
tirely upon  anotherjorm  of  bread,  which 
is  not  made  from  cereals  of  any  kind,  but 
from  a  vegetable.  It  is  made  from  the 
pulpy  root  of  the  manioc  plant,  often 
called  the  cassava  plant  (scientifically 
Jatropha  manikot.)  This  vegetable  is 
industriously  cultivated  on  miniature 
farms  by  the  Indian  women,  and  one  of 
the  curious  qualities  of  the  plant  is  its 
extremely  poisonous  character,  in  its 
natural  state.  It  contains  a  large 
amount  of  prussic  acid,  which  must  be 
eliminated  before  it  is  fit  to  be  eaten,  the 
removal  of  this  acid  being  accomplished 
by  various  devices  for  pressing  every 
drop  of  juice  out  of  the  pulp.  It  is  then 
made  into  thin  cakes  and  baked,  the 
ultimate  result  being  a  very  satisfactory 
and     nourishing     food.       The     familiar 


tapioca  of  commerce  is  also  prepared 
from  it.  A  cassava  flour  is  also  made, 
suitable  for  either  bread  or  cake. 

The  word  "bread,"  however,  usually 
means  the  baked  product  of  some  form 
of  cereal,  and  as  such  has  been  the  most 
important  food  of  man  throughout  all 
history.  Indeed,  the  baking  of  bread 
was  practiced  at  periods  so  remote  that 
they  antedate  the  very  earliest  historical 
records,  the  beginnings  of  the  -art  being 
lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  very  infancy 
of  the  human  race.  It  is  certain  that  the 
making  of  bread  was  practiced  by  our 
prehistoric  ancestors  of  the  Stone  Age. 
Not  only  have  archaeologists  discovered 
stones  for  grinding  meal  and  baking 
bread  in  the  excavations  of  the  lake 
dwellings  of  Switzerland,  but  the  bread 
itself,  baked  in  that  far-off,  almost  in- 
conceivable antiquity,  has  been  re- 
covered in  liberal  quantities,  preserved 
by  the  accident  of  having  been  charred 
or  carbonized,  probably  in  the  fires 
which  sometimes  destroyed  the  pile- 
dwellings  of  these  primitive  folk. 

Both  at  Robenhausen  and  at  Wangen 
have  been  discovered  bread  and  cake 
made  of  corn,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  small 
round  biscuits,  about  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  material 
was  not  a  meal,  but  usually  grains  of  corn 
more  or  less  crushed.  In  some  cases 
barley  was  used,  the  halves  of  grains  of 
barley  being  distinctly  discernable.  The 
sometimes  flat  and  sometimes  concave 
bottoms  of  these  little  cakes,  indicate 
that  they  were  baked  by  placing  little 
masses  of  dough  upon  hot  stones,  then 
covered  over  with  glowing  ashes. 

Such  was  the  very  first  bread  ever 
made  upon  earth,  and  it  has  probably 
not  been  improved  upon  since.  It  could 
not  be  improved  upon,  because  it  was  the 
simple  baking  of  nature's  OAvn  product, 
uncontaminated  by  adulterants  and 
robbed  of  none  of  the  valuable  con- 
stituents of  the  grain,  as  grown.  The 
grains  of  those  days  were  not  much 
different  from  the  grains  of  the  present 
time,  and  the  food  they  produced  was 
the  very  best,  even  though  not  elegant  in 
appearance.  And  the  .more  substantial 
breads  of  the  present  time  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  those  primitive  little 
loaves,   except   in  the  use   of  a  special 
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oven,  instead  of  heated  stones.  The 
coarse,  unleavened  breads  of  some  na- 
tions of  the  world  to-day  are  made  either 
of  crushed  grains,  or  of  grains  ground 
only  into  a  simple  meal,  mixed  with 
nothing  but  water,  and  with  not  an  atom 
of  the  valuable  food  material  removed. 

For  instance,  some  of  the  Norsemen  of 
the  present  time  use  a  hard-tack  bread 
made  of  unground  rye.  The  grains  are 
first  soaked,  then  merely  mashed  by 
pounding,  after  which  they  are  baked  in 
disks  of  about  a  foot  in  diameter  and  an 
eight  of  an  inch  in  thickness — or  thinness 
rather.  In  the  center  of  each  piece  is  a 
hole,  so  that  the  bread  may  be  stored 
away  on  thin  poles  after  baking,  or  hung 
up  on  strings  below  deck  in  the  fishing 
smacks.  This  hard  tack  is  used  chiefly 
by  the  fisher  folk. 

In  the  remote  country  districts  of 
Scandinavia,  also,  the  poor  people  bake 
"flad-brod"  only  twice  a  year,  storing  it 
away  for  future  reference.  Their  diet  is 
chiefly  bread  and  porridge,  with  a  little 
herring  or  other  dried  fish.  The  bread 
is  made  either  of  rye,  or  from  a  mixture 
of  barley,  rye  and  pea-meal,  baked  in 
thin  layers,  and  is  as  hard  as  flint. 

Far  from  the  use  of  such  delicacies  as 
milk,  eggs  and  cheese,  the  extreme 
poverty  of  some  sections  of  the  peasan- 
try of  Russia  is  such  that  they  cannot 
even  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  whole-meal 
rye  bread,  but  instead  are  compelled, 
during  parts  of  the  year,  to  mix  their 
meal  with  ground  birch  bark,  husks  or 
pounded  straw  in  order  to  make  it  go 
farther,  or  to  last  until  the  next  harvest. 
Pitiful  as  this  is,  however,  it  may  really 
not  be  very  much  worse  than  a  diet  of 
simply  white  bread  and  tea. 

Barley  will  grow  farther  north  than 
any  other  cereal,  and  is  consequently 
much  used  by  the  Norwegians  for  bread. 
But  for  the  most  part,  rye  is  used  in 
Austria,  Russia,  Lapland,  Northern  Scan- 
dinavia and  parts  of  Siberia,  as  wheat  is 
used  in  the  United  States,  and  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  black  bread.  It  may  be  said 
just  here  that  the  so-called  black  bread 
is  not  literally  black,  but  varies  from  a 
dark  golden  brown  to  a  very  dark  golden 
brown.  The  term  "black"  is  probably 
used  chiefly  to  distinguish  it  from  white 
frread. 


It  is  usually  considered  that  the  whole 
grain  of  wheat  is  a  more  perfect  human 
food  than  that  of  rye,  approximately 
more  nearly  the  exact  chemical  constitu- 
ents of  the  human  body.  But  of  the 
black  bread  in  question  it  may  not  only 
be  said  that  it  is  highly  nutritious,  but 
that  it  is  thoroughly  so,  for  many  of 
these  people  practically  live  on  it  alone, 
possessing  remarkable  vigor,  and  enjoy- 
ing a  high  average  of  longevity.  It  is 
said  that  reindeer  sledge  parties  sub- 
sist upon  it,  in  combination  with  un- 
sweetened brick  tea,  for  weeks  together, 
with  only  the  occasional  addition  of  a  bit 
of  fish.  Among  the  peasantry  in  many 
sections  the  almost  exclusive  diet  of 
black  bread  is  modified  by  the  addition 
of  onions  or  garlic. 

There  is  such  a  large  Russian-Jewish 
population  in  New  York  City  that  there 
are  many  bakeries  which  supply  the  very 
same  bread  which  is  used  so  largely  in 
Russia.  The  black  "pumpernickel,"  so- 
called,  in  some  places  is  baked  in  tre- 
mendous round  loaves,  about  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  pounds  each.  These 
loaves  are  cut  up  and  sold  by  the  quarter 
loaf,  or  smaller  "chunk,"  at  three  cents 
a  pound.  They  are  heavy  and  -solid,  and 
have  the  purest  rye  flavor,  even  though 
somewhat  sour.  The  sour  taste  is  de- 
veloped by  the  rapid  fermentation  of  the 
sugar  contained  in  the  rye.  From  each 
baking  a  small  piece  of  dough  is  retained 
to  mix  with  the  next  batch,  the  whole-rye 
flour  being  mixed  with  nothing  else  than 
water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  six  hours 
before  baking.  This  is  a  bread  that  not 
only  may  be,  but  must  be  masticated; 
otherwise  one  could  not  eat  it  at  all.  It 
is  used  very  extensively  by  the  Russians 
even  in  New  York,  in  preference  to  the 
numerous  fancy  products  of  the  bake- 
shops.  Another  rye  bread  of  a  somewhat 
lighter  character,  somewhat  soured  also, 
but  leavened,  is  likewise  much  used  by 
the  Jewish  element  of  New  York  City, 
sold  chiefly  in  round  loaves  of  eight  to  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  at  eight  and  ten 
cents  a  loaf.  This  is  also  superior  to  the 
so-called  sweet-rye  commonly  sold  in 
bakeries.  In  this  case  the  word  sweet  is 
applied  not  because  it  is  sweetened, 
which  it  is  not,  but  to  distinguish  it  frorn 
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the  sour-rye  bread.  There  is  a  Bohe- 
mian rye  bread  very  similar  to  the  Jew- 
ish rye,  though  a  little  more  heavy,  per- 
haps less  leavened,  and  yet  not  solid  like 
the  pumpernickel. 

There  is  also  to  be  had,  especially  in 
the  German  delicatessen  shops  of  New 
York,  a  sweet  pumpernickel,  so-called 
only  because  it  is  not  soured,  and  which 
to  the  American  taste,  not  accustomed 
to  the  acid  character  of  the  Russian  black 
bread,  would  be  found  much  more  satis- 
factory. It  is,  indeed,  perhaps  as  near 
to  the  perfection  and  ideal  of  bread-mak- 
ing as  anything  could  be,  outside  of  a 
whole-wheat  loaf  made  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. This  may  be  said  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  solid,  for  if  one  chews  his  food 
as  he  should,  the  much-desired  lightness 
of  a  leavened  bread  loses  its  advantage 
and  attractiveness,  and  the  question  of 
pure  flavor  is  the  only  remaining  cri- 
terion by  which  to  judge  its  quality. 
This  bread  is  also  very  dark,  and  is  very 
largely  used  in  Germany. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  hard-tack 
breads  used  in  European  countries, 
especially  in  Russia  and  Italy.  They 
have  the  virtue  of  keeping  indefinitely, 
just  as  the  biscuits  manufactured  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  United  States,  and 
commonly  mis-called  crackers,  will  keep 
their  flavor  and  acceptability  much 
longer  than  bread  baked  in  the  usual 
way.  The  Continental  hard-tacks  are 
usually  very  substantial,  from  a  nutri- 
tive stand-point,  and  should  also  be 
valuable  because  of  the  necessity  for 
chewing,  though  this  advantage  is  to  a 
large  extent  offset  by  the  habit  of  dipping 
them  in  wine,  coffee  or  soup.  But  even 
then  they  require  greater  dental  treat- 
ment than  light  white  breads  similarly 
softened  and  washed  down  with  coffee. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
hard-tacks  is  a  small  ringed  bread  used 
considerably  in  Siberia,  in  addition  to  the 
black  bread.  It  does  not  even  contain 
any  salt,  and  after  being  first  steamed  is 
baked  to  render  thoroughly  dry.  It  is 
sometimes  soaked  in  hot  tallow  to  in- 
crease its  heat-imparting  properties,  and 
is  then  especially  valuable  as  a  cold 
weather  food.  It  can  also  be  made  to 
give  both  heat  and  light  directly,  just  as 
a    candle    does,    by    inserting    waxed 


strings  and  touching  a  match  to 
them. 

The  Italian  coast-working  population 
use  a  disk  like  hard-tack,  with  a  hole  in 
the  center  for  storing,  known  as  macaroni 
pane  duro,  which  is  usually  soaked  in 
their  cheap  wines,  before  it  is  eaten.  It 
is  of  a  light  color,  like  that  of  the  regular 
strip  of  perforated  macaroni,  and  may  be 
used  similarly  in  soups,  though  in  this 
respect  is  not  as  satisfactory. 

The  Italian  breads  for  the  most  part 
are  fairly  substantial,  though  not  so 
much  so  as  the  darker  and  more  hardy 
breads  of  Germany,  Austria  and  the 
more  northern  countries.  Some  of  their 
loaves  are  narrow  and  very  long,  while 
others  take  the  form  of  large  rings,  the 
"family"  loaves  being  large  enough  to 
put  one's  head  through  with  ease.  For 
feasts  and  special  occasions  they  are 
sometimes  made  of  tremendous  size,  fre- 
quently two  or  three  feet  in  diameter. 

Oat  cakes,  which  are  still  used  some- 
what in  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland, 
are  made  by  mixing  up  oatmeal,  warm 
water  and  salt  into  a  stiff  paste,  kneaded 
into  a  thin  cake,  first  fired  on  a  hot  plate 
or  griddle  and  finished  in  front  of  an  open 
fire.  In  the  towns,  and  even  a  part  of  the 
country,  this  wholesome  form  of  bread 
and  the  old-fashioned  porridge  have  now 
been  largely  displaced  by  the  increased 
use  of  white  bread  and  tea,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  present  decreased 
vitality  and  lowered  standards  of  health 
in  the  Scotch  people  can  be  attributed 
largely  to  this  cause.  Cereal  vendors  in 
our  own  midst  are  now  endeavoring  to  in- 
troduce the  idea  of  oatmeal  bread  as  a 
novel  and  wholesome  food,  to  further 
their  business  interests,  but  the  recipes 
usually  call  for  as  much  white  flour — 
sometimes  twice  as  much — as  of  oat- 
meal, in  order  to  satisfy  the  craze  for 
light  and  puffy  bread.  However,  even 
this  must  be  better  than  the  unmixed 
white  bread. 

The  corn-breads  and  "johnny-cakes" 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar  are  invari- 
ably made  up  with  a  certain  proportion 
of  white  wheat  flour,  and  are  not  bad, 
even  at  that,  but  it  is  necessary  to  go  to 
Mexico  for  a  real  corn  bread.  The  much 
appreciated  tortillas  of  Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries  are  flat  cakes  made  simply 
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of  roughly  ground  maize,  salt  and  water. 
In  connection  with  milk  or  coffee,  they 
form  practically  the  entire  breakfast  of 
the  people  of  Mexico,  regardless  of  race 
or  physique,  and  are  also  much  used  by 
the  native  Indians  of  South  America. 

In  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  the  natives 
make  bread  of  several  varieties  of  millet, 
a  grain  which  in  our  own  and  many  other 
countries  is  used  as  food  only  for  animals. 
East  India  consumes  more  millet  than  all 
other  grains  put  together.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  more  poverty-stricken  classes 
of  northern  China,  who  cannot  afford  rice, 
grind  up  millet  for  bread  and  for  por- 
ridge, and  during  a  Russian  famine  some 
years  ago  millet  bread  was  for  a  long 
time  the  only  food  which  remained  be- 
tween the  peasantry  and  starvation. 

Bread  may  be  made  from  buckwheat, 
though  it  is  commonly  used  only  for 
griddle  cakes.  It  is  not  a  grain,  but  a 
herbaceous  plant  botanically  related  to 
the  rhubarb  and  sorrel.  The  name  was 
originally  beech- wheat,  owing  to  the 
three-sided,  angular  shape  of  the  seed. 
Rice  need  not  be  boiled,  though  most 
commonly  prepared  for  the  table  in  that 
way,  or  served  in  puddings,  but  among 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  is  frequently 
ground  into  a  flour  from  which  both 
bread  and  cakes  may  be  made.  Flour 
can  even  be  made  from  potatoes  by 
slicing,  drying  and  then  grinding. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  wholesome 
of- American  oven  products  is  the  "Bos- 
ton brown  bread,"  made  from  rye,  gra- 
ham flour  .and  corn  meal,  with  black 
molasses,  and  usually  served  very  hot. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  belief  to  the 
effect  that  hot  bread  or  hot  muffins  are 
indigestible,  but  this  can  only  apply  to 
those  who  do  not  use  their  teeth  for  the 
purpose  for  which  teeth  were  intended. 
Graham  breads  and  so-called  whole- 
wheat breads  are  commonly  sold  at  up- 
to-date  bakeries,  though  in  some  cases 
they  are  not  much  better  than  the  white 
loaves  retailed  at  the  same  places.   Some 


of  them  owe  their  dark  color  largely  to 
the  black  molasses  in  their  composition. 
So  much  attention  is  directed  to  the  task 
of  satisfying  the  popular  taste  for  light, 
spongy  bread,  that  manufacturers  of 
whole- wheat  flours  endeavor  to  give  their 
customers  a  product  of  the  same  con- 
sistency as  the  white  flour,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  give  them  something  as  near 
like  white  flour  as  possible — a  "distinc- 
tion without  a  difference,"  as  the  saying 
goes.  So  that  it  is  hard  to  get  a  genuine 
whole' wheat.  The  best  plan  is  to  secure 
a  small  nut  or  coffee  grinder  that  will  en- 
able one  to  grind  his  own  meal,  and  have 
it  fresh  every  few  days. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  more  than  the 
merest  mention  of  aerated  bread,  which 
is  raised  by  forcing  pure  carbonic  acid 
gas  through  the  dough  by  complicated 
machinery,  instead  of  generating  it 
through  the  usual  process  of  fermenta- 
tion. The  advantage  over  ordinary 
leavened  breads  lies  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  may  be  prepared  for  the  oven 
and  in  the  fact  that  the  possible  evils  of 
fermentation  are  done  away  with.  It 
naturally  lacks  certain  qualities  of  the 
flavor  of  fermented  breads,  though  more 
pure  and  wholesome,  and  so  far  has  not 
become    popular    outside    of    England. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  white 
bread,  however,  as  a  means  of  cleaning 
and  erasing.  It  is  the  practice  among 
the  students  of  many  art  schools  to  bring 
pieces  of  bread  to  school  each  morning  to 
be  used  in  making  erasures  on  charcoal 
drawings.  It  is  also  very  serviceable  for 
removing  soiled  spots  on  wall  paper,  and 
the  raw  dough  is  used  in  very  large 
quantities  in  watch  factories  for  cleaning 
purposes.  White  bread  is'  quite  com- 
monly used,  also,  in  the  form  of  a  poul- 
tice, for  relieving  some  of  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,  but  its  value  in  this  con- 
nection is  not  so  apparent,  inasmuch  as 
simple  applications  of  cold  or  hot  wet 
cloths  would  invariably  be  much -more 
effective. 


Hints  on  Exercise 


A  good  exercise  consists  of  raising  an  ordi- 
nary chair  from  the  floor,  with  one  hand  grasp- 
ing the  lowest  front  round. 

One  can  fasten  a  strong  rope,  three  or  four 


feet  long  to  the  wall,  and  practice  the  tug-of- 
war  alone  for  exercise.  A  strong  spring  can 
also  be  used  in  this  way. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.    '  A.  E.  Benn. 


Reform  Work  in  a  Penitentiary 

A  WARDEN  WHO  ADVOCATES  THE  HUMANE  TREAT- 
MENT OF  PRISONERS.  SOME  OF  THE  REFORMS  HE 
HAS  INAUGURATED  AND  THE  RESULTS  THEREFROM 

By  Harry  G.  Hedden 

Our  methods  of  treating  prisoners  can  rightly  be  termed  devilish.  If  because  of  some 
minor  offense  or  through  some  technicality  yott  are  thrown  into  the  average  American  prison, 
you  will  have  to  be  a  man  of  strong  character  to  avoid  the  influences  which  work  towards 
making  confirmed  criminals  of  the  inmates.  If  you  are  not  a  criminal  when  you  enter,  you  are 
almost  sure  to  leave  with  mind  and  body  and  soul  so  deeply  steeped  in  criminal  desires  that 
reformation  in  your  case  is  nearly  impossible.  Out  in  Iowa  the  warden  of  the  State  Penitentiary 
has  begun  a  reform  that  promises  splendid  results.  He  is  apparently  a  man  as  well  as  a  warden. 
He  has  some  consideration  for  his  fellow-men  and  if  it  were  possible  to  have  Federal  super- 
vision of  all  prisons  and  place  a  man  of  this  kind  in  charge  of  such  a  department,  prisons  would 
then  indeed  be  reformative,  as  they  are  rightly  intended  to  be. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 

general  interest.  Certain  features  of  Mr. 
Sanders'  work,  however,  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  sociologists   and  to  physical 


OUT  in  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma, 
Kate  Barnard,  with  courage,  wit, 
and  a  deep  and  sensible  sympathy 
for  the  unfortunate  and  suffering,  has 
wrought  a 
wondrous  re- 
formation in 
the  care  of 
criminals.  The 
work  of  "Okla- 
homa Kate," 
has  been  felt 
in  both  her  own 
State  and  pro- 
gressive Kan- 
sas, and  has 
been  studied 
with  interest 
throughout  the 
country.  In 
Iowa,  J.C.San- 
ders, Warden 
of  the  State 
Penitentiary, 
is  bringing 
about  a  similar 
reform  in  pris- 
on  lif  e  .  In 
other  States, 
and  also  in  for- 
eign countries, 
the  care  of  con- 
victs is  receiv- 
ing careful, 
scientific 
study. 

Like  every 
reformatory 
movement, 
this   one  is   of 


culturists,  as  suggestive 


J.  C.  Sanders,  the  warden  of  'Iowa  State  Peniten- 
tiary, Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  a  reformer  who  believes 
that  prisoners  should  be  treated  as  men. 


of  the  wonder- 
ful possibilities 
in  the  scientific 
reformation  of 
weak  -and 
wicked  hu- 
manity. 

When  Mr.  J. 
C.  Sanders  be- 
came Warden 
of  the  State 
Penitentiary, 
at.  Fort  Madi- 
son, Iowa,  he 
did  not  enter 
into  his  official 
work  as  a  sal- 
aried keeper  of 
culprits;  he 
considered 
himself  as  a 
public  servant 
and  as  a  re- 
former of  fel- 
low-men. He 
was  not  con- 
tent to  do  just 
as  his  prede- 
cessors had 
done;  he  want- 
ed to  do  better 
than  they  had 
done.  Not  sat- 
isfied with  con- 
ditions at  the 
Penitentiary, 
he  determined 
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A  view  of  the  Iowa  State  Penitentiary  from  a  photograph  taken  outside  the  walls* 


to  do  all  he  could  to  create  better 
conditions. 

Mr.  Sanders  began  his  reform  work  in 
the  kitchen  and  mess-room.  Instead  of 
allowing  the  prisoners  to  be  provided 
with  miserably  prepared  food  and  served 
by  unkempt  waiters  and  amid  unwhole- 
some surroundings,  he  brought  about 
careful  and  sensible  cooking,  taught  the 
waiters  to  dress  cleanly  and  neatly  in 
white  uniforms,  and  greatly  changed  the 
appearance  and  atmosphere  of  the  mess- 
room.  He  even  provided  music  at  meal- 
time in  order  to  take  away  the  cheerless- 
ness  of  the  prisoners.  This  last  step  led 
to  the  prompt  organization  of  a  glee  club, 
orchestra,  and  band  among  the  inmates. 

An  athlete  himself,  Warden  Sanders 
believed  in  an  abundance  of  fresh  air, 
sunshine,  and  out-door  exercise.  As  soon 
as  possible,  he  arranged  to  give  the  men 
thirty  minutes  more  of  time  at  noon,  at 
which  time  he  provided  light  exercises. 
That  the  men  were  glad  to  work  later  at 
night  to  make  up  for  this  intermission  at 
noon  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  soon 
organized  several  athletic  teams. 

Knowing  the  need  of  mental  exercises 
as  well  as  physical,  the  warden  effected 
several  important  changes  in  the  prison 
school.  From  a  school  having  one  teacher 


and  seventy-three  pupils,  offering  only  a 
few  branches,  and  running  only  six 
months  in  the  year,  he  changed  it  to  a 
school  open  the  entire  year,  offering 
nearly  all  the  branches  of  the  common 
school  and  high  school,  and  enrolling  two 
hundred  pupils  and  twelve  teachers. 

Then  followed  an  increase  of  library 
facilities  and  privileges,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  literary*  and  historical  society. 

Mr.  Sanders  next  turned  his  attention 
to  the  hospital.  He  arranged  for  greater 
privacy,  consideration,  and  care  in  the 
examination  and  treatment  of  sick 
prisoners,  provided  white  bed  spreads 
and  new  window  shades,  and  made  the 
hospital  more  healthful  and  cheerful  in 
many  ways.  In  this  work,  as  in  the 
culinary  reform  and  other  efforts  to  bet- 
ter conditions,  the  warden  received  much 
assistance  from  his  worthy  wife. 

The  deep  interest  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sanders  have  in  the  prisoners  tends  to  in- 
fluence the  inmates  of  the  penitentiary  to 
take  more  interest  in  themselves,  in  one 
another,  and  in  society  as  a  whole.  They 
think  more  kindly  concerning  the  laws 
which  have  imprisoned  them  for  crime, 
and  they  experience  a  desire  to  come  out 
of  the  penitentiary  able  to  live  upright 
and  useful  lives.    Treated  as  men,  they 
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try  to  be  men.  Given  cheerful  surround- 
ings, they  respond  with  cheerfulness. 
They  realize  that  others  are  trying  to 
better  them,  physically,  mentally,  and 
spiritually ;  and  they  try  to  better  them- 
selves. 

In  addition  to  the  features  of  reform 
described,  Mr.  Sanders  has  brought  about 
many  others.  He  has  established  a  fire 
department,  which  has  extinguished  two 
serious  fires.  He  has  greatly  improved 
the  sanitary  conditions  and  beautified 
the  surroundings  of  the  penitentiary.  He 
has  interested  the  prisoners  in  various 
trades,  in  cultivating  flowers,  in  reading 
good  literature,  in  studying  art  and 
architecture,  and  in  appreciating  them- 
selves and  their  friends.  He  has  pro- 
vided a  prison  optician  and  a  prison 
dentist.  He  has  given  the  prisoners 
greater  privileges  relative  to  clothing,  to 
sending  and  receiving  mail,  to  communi- 
cating with  one  another,  and  to  being 
visited  by  relatives  and  friends.  He  has 
also  taken  a  deep  interest  in  providing 
them  with  religious  influences. 

In  all  his  treatment  of  the  prisoners, 
Mr.  Sanders  tries  to  uplift.  He  strives  to 
create  in  every  man  a  strong  sense  of  self- 
respect.  He  provides  fewer  and  less  de- 
moralizing punishments  and  more  and 


better  rewards.  He  compels  prisoners  of 
one  grade  to  wear  checked  clothing,  but 
rewards  them  by  permission  to  wear 
plain  clothing  when  they  have  earned 
that  privilege.  He  compels  offending 
prisoners  to  wear  stripes  as  a  punish- 
ment for  offense,  but  he  also  rewards 
them  for  repentance  and  reformation. 
He  does  not  compel  all  the  inmates  to 
wear  striped  clothing,  and  he  does  not 
deny  all  but  a  few  favorites  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  and  wearing  laundered 
shirts,  etc.,  if  they  wish  them  and  are  en- 
titled to  the  privilege.  It  is  said  that 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  buy  a 
large  part  of  their  clothing,  thus  pleasing 
themselves  and  at  the  same  time  lessen- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  institution. 

Here  are  a  few  of  Warden  Sanders' 
ideas,  quoted  from  a  paper  prepared  by 
him  and  published  by  the  Iowa  Board  of 
Control,  entitled,  "  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments." 

"This  paper  is  supposed  to  treat  're- 
wards and  Punishments, '  as  applied  to 
penitentiaries.  Long  after  father  and 
mother  have  sinned  through  omission; 
long  after  the  formative  period  of  life  has 
passed  and  nothing  but  a  wreck  and  a 
shell  are  presented  to  the  turnkey's 
office ;  long  after  the  moral  and  religious 


The  prisoners  enjoying  a  game  of  ball. 
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instincts  have  been  decultivated ;  long 
after  every  influence  has  been  brought  to 
bear  to  weaken ;  long  after  the  miserable 
jails  of  Iowa  have  stung  them ;  long  after 
the  courts  and  municipalities  have  given 
them  the  '  gravity  kick ' ;  long  after  a  few 
should  have  been  sent  to  Glenwood ;  long 
after  the  inebriate  should  have  enrolled 
elsewhere ;  long  after  some  have  become 
insane;  long  after  hate,  anger,  judge, 
jury,  mob,  and  prejudice  have  placed 
their  'fiat',  we  are  asked  to  reward  and 
punish.  When  we  contemplate  the 
psychology  of  a  mob  of  intelligent  peo- 
ple, we  seriously  doubt  our  moral  right 
to  punish." 

"The  idea  of  reward  must  not  appear 
synonymous  with  bribery.  It  too  often 
happens  in  this  world  that  men  have  to 
be  bought  in  the  coin  of  the  realm,  but 
this  is  not  what  is  desired.  Men  must  be 
inspired  with  the  idea  that  they  are  men, 
entitled  as  men  to  the  fullest  of  every 
privilege  which  they  can  only  lose  by 
ceasing  to  be  men.  Self-respect  is  re- 
created at  once,. there  returns  a  sense  of 
personal  dignity,  and  these  are  the  two 
kinetic  forces  of  reformation.  Eventu- 
ally even  the  confirmed  criminal,  the  ex- 
ceptional, will  respond  to  them,  for  they 


are  innate  with  every  man,  though  some- 
times buried  deep  beneath  carelessness 
and  indifference." 

"The  right  of  society  to  defend  itself 
is  without  question,  yet  with  certain 
limitations.  Might  is  not  always  right,  and 
the  majority  is  not  always  just  and  fair." 

"Punishment  involves  pain,  loss  of 
power,  property,  liberty  or  life.  The  pri- 
mary object  is  to  restore  social  order  by 
enforced  obedience.  Rewards  carry  with 
them  real  pleasure,  profit,  honor,  the  en- 
joyment of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  Punishment  from  the  human 
standpoint  is  the  logical  result  of  dis- 
obedience to  a  given  and  fixed  law.  Re- 
wards are  the  blessings  of  right  living." 

"It  is  not  alone  sufficient  that  men 
should  become  penitent,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  every  attribute  of  the  human 
soul  should  be  cultivated  and  every 
effort  brought  to  bear  to  bring  about  this 
result.  Let  us  punish  the  criminal  by 
confinement  and  reward  society  by  a 
man  born  anew.  Let  us  be  as  sensible  as 
the  hospitals." 

The  work  Mr.  Sanders  is  doing  in  the 
Iowa  State  Penitentiary  affords  many 
valuable  lessons  in  the  uplifting  and  the 
upbuilding  of  humanity. 


Partial  view  of  the  residence  of  J.  C.  Sanders,  the  warden. 


Physcultopathy,  the  New   Science    of 

Healing 

THE  TRUE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE— INVALUABLE  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE— VITALITY  AND  STRENGTH 
WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  DILIGENT  SEEKERS  AFTER  TRUTH 

By  Bcrnarr  Macfadden 

In  the  series  of  lectures  to  be  published  under  the  above  heading,  will  be  presented  a  thor- 
ough exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  Physcultopathy,  the  new  science  of 
healing,  is  founded.  If  you  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  information  found  herein, 
you  need  never  thereafter  have  the  slightest  fear  of  disease.  You  will  know  what  it  is  and  how 
to  treat  it  whenever  it  may  appear.  This  series  of  lectures  has  been  given  in  an  institution 
with  which  I  am  connected,  and  I  want  each  reader  to  feel  that  I  am  standing  before  him  and 
emphasizing  each  statement  that  is  found  herein.  These  lectures  will  be  weighted  with  practical 
and  valuable  truths.  As  nearly  as  possible  they  are  given  here  just  as  they  were  taken  down  by 
the  stenographer  at  the  time  they  were  delivered. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 

DISEASE   AND   THE   SEARCH   FOR  TRUTH 

Lecture  I. 


THE  word  disease  very  plainly  de- 
fines its  own  meaning.  Disease — ■ 
want  of  ease.  That  is  a  very  clear 
yet  emphatic  definition  of  disease.  Dis- 
ease usually  carries  with  it  functional  dis- 
order, pain,  congestion  or  other  abnormal 
manifestations.  It  may  be  more  or  less 
severe,  or  it  may  be  of  such  minor  im- 
portance that  you  will  not  notice  its  ap- 
pearance. Now  there  is  a  general  mis- 
understanding throughout  the  entire 
healing  world  as  to  the  nature  of  disease. 
From  our  standpoint  there  is  nothing  in- 
tricate or  mysterious  about  disease.  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  is  really  and  truly 
educated  until  he  understands  disease. 
You  are  bound  to  come  in  contact  with  it 
sooner  or  later.  You  cannot  avoid  it  as 
long  as  you  are  living  under  wThat  we 
term  civilized  conditions,  as  long  as  you 
have  to  subsist  on  food  that  is  found  in 
the  average  home,  restaurant  or  hotel. 

For  several  generations  our  food  has 
been  selected  largely  because  of  its  ap- 
petizing appearance.  Naturally  the  ap- 
pearance of  foods  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  many.  If  they  are  finicky, 
they  like  the  table  attractively  arranged. 
The  food  must  be  attractive  as  well  as 
tasty.  It  must  be  served  in  a  pleasing 
manner  or,  to  be  plain,  we  have  to  cater 
to  a  large  extent  to  a  degenerate  appetite. 
If  you  have  a  real  appetite,  such  as  one 
secures  after  abstaining  from  food  for  a 


few  days,  you  will  not  bother  much 
about  appearance.  You  would  be  more 
interested  in  the  taste  of  the  food,  and 
you  would  become  so  engrossed  in  its  en- 
joyment that  appearance  would  be  of  but 
slight  importance  to  you.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  finicky,  perverted  appetite 
which  is  to  a  large  extent  the  cause  of  the 
present  dietetic  errors,  and  is  very  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  numerous  diseases 
from  which  so  many  suffer. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  mental  pro- 
cesses that  I  had  to  go  through  when 
struggling  for  the  truth  on  this  import- 
ant subject.  It  was  almost  like  "getting 
a  new  religion."  It  could  really  be 
termed  a  transformation,  a  revolution. 
These  new  theories  change  your  entire 
existence,  they  change  your  viewpoint  of 
life.  You  look  at  things  thereafter  so 
differently  that  you  really  cannot  prop- 
erly describe  the  change.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  thoroughly  impress  the  conven- 
tional mind,  be  it  ever  so  gifted,  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  theories  that  I  am  pre- 
senting in  this  and  other  lectures  which 
are  to  follow.  They  may  be  ever  so  in- 
terested, but  their  grasp  of  the  ideas  will 
be  mysterious  and  vague.  It  will  take  a 
long  while  for  them  to  fully  realize  these 
healing  truths  in  all  their  magnificence, 
and  yet  when  they  can  work  such  a  trans- 
formation in  your  life,  when  they  can 
literally  revolutionize  and  change — with 
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one  stroke  you  might  say — your  entire 
career,  they  might  reasonably  be  termed 
magnificent,  notwithstanding  their  sim- 
plicity. You.  must  remember,  however, 
that  all  great  truths  are  simple. 

There  are  men  with  great  powerful  in- 
tellects who  are  groping  along  in  the 
maze  of  complicated  problems  that  are 
found  in  the  science  of  healing.  Some- 
times they  are  actually  injuring  them- 
selves or  those  who  depend  upon  them 
for  advice,  simply  because  they  have 
neglected  to  consider  these  great  simple 
truths.  They  have  gone  by  them  and 
because  of  their  simplicity  have  failed  to 
recognize  their  value.  They  are  always 
looking  for  something  that  no  ordinary 
person  can  understand  and  they  spend 
their  lives  delving  in  these  intricate 
things.  Sometimes  they  "lose  their 
way."  They  lose  "life's  balance  wheel," 
or  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  the 
important  and  the  unimportant.  Men 
with  great  minds  often  suffer  severely 
and  even  die  years  before  their  time  be- 
cause they  have  failed  to  see  the  import- 
ance of  simple  truths.  Many  of  them" 
also  after  a  few  years  develop  into  pre- 
tenders or  fakers.  They  look  for  some 
theory  that  is  so  deep  and  impenetrable 
that  no  one  can  thoroughly  understand 
it.  They  can  then  expound  learnedly 
upon  this  particular  theory,  as  they  can- 
not understand  it  themselves  and  they 
are  sure  that  nobody  else  will.  They  are 
then  absolutely  sure  that  the  public  will 
be  really  and  truly  mystified.  It  is  said 
that  the  average  American  likes  to  be 
humbugged.  Not  infrequently  he  likes 
to  be  confused  by  big  words.  He  is  in- 
clined frequently  to  greatly  respect  one 
who  can  glibly  use  words  that  are 
"Greek"  to  his  hearer. 

But  returning  to  the  mental  processes 
I  had  to  undergo  in  searching  for  the 
truth,  I  would  first  of  all  emphasize  that 
there  is  nothing  that  so  awakens  the  hu- 
man mind,  so  stimulates  the  human 
energies  as  pain  or  suffering.  When  you 
are  compelled  to  endure  pain  continu- 
ously, it  has  an  awakening  influence  that 
cannot  be  equaled  in  any  other  way. 
You  are  bound  to  do  some  reasoning  on 
your  own  account  if  you  find  others  un- 
able to  help  you.  You  are  sure  to  seek 
relief   in   every   possible    avenue.      The 


average  individual  of  to-day  in  search- 
ing for  a  remedy  for  his  physical  troubles 
is  chasing  after  false  gods,  false  theories. 

In  those  dark  days  of  the  past  when  I 
began  to  "pick  up "  a  physical  education 
my  search  for  knowledge,  for  informa- 
tion, was  intense  and  diligent,  but  I 
wanted  the  things  that  I  could  under- 
stand. I  was  not  searching  for  complica- 
tions. I  wanted  something  that  ap- 
pealed to  my  common  sense.  I  learned 
even  at  that  early  age  that  there  exists  a 
hundred  times  more  knowledge  that  re- 
fers to  the  simple  things  of  life  than  one 
can  learn  during  his  earthly  career. 
Therefore,  why  bother  about  things  that 
seem  mystifying   and   complicated? 

In  searching  for  these  simple  truths,  to 
be  sure,  I  had  to  lose  faith  in  medicine 
and  medical  theories.  Naturally  I  tried 
drugs  of  various  kinds.  I  had  to  experi- 
ment with  pills  and  all  sorts  of  potions. 
I  started  in  with  a  certain  amount  of  faith 
in  a  teaspoonful  of  this  and  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  that.  I  very  distinctly  remember 
the  first  bottle  of  dope  that  I  took  home 
,  with  me.  My  thoughts  at  that  time  in- 
clined me  to  believe  that  my  sufferings 
would  soon  be  over,  for  I  had  read  the 
promises  on  the  label  of  the  bottle,  and 
at  that  time  I  was  inclined  to  believe 
what  I  might  read.  However,  I  did  not 
belong  to  that  class  which  cannot  learn 
even  from  experience.  If  I  try  a  certain 
remedy  again  and  again  and  fail  to  se- 
cure that  for  which  I  am  searching,  I  look 
for  other  means.  It  may  be  this  particu- 
lar characteristic  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
I  was  born  in  Missouri,  but  anyway  it  did 
not  take  me  long  to  lose  faith  in  medicine. 
I  soon  realized  that  nothing  was  to-be  se- 
cured from  nauseating  drugs. 

I  began  to  think,  after  -awhile,  that 
those  so-called  scientists  who  com- 
pounded medical  remedies  did  not  have 
a  monopoly  of  knowledge.  Perhaps  there 
were  other  non-medical  means  of  secur- 
ing relief  and  though  I  was  a  mere  boy  at 
the  time  I  began  to  search  for  other 
means  of  securing  relief.  I  remember  one 
of  the  first  valuable  thoughts  that  came 
at  that  time,  which  to  a  certain  extent 
taught  me  the  fallibility  of  man.  I  com- 
pared man,  who  calls  himself  the  higher 
animal,  with  what  we  term  the  lower  ani- 
mals.    I  compared  them  m  strength  and 
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endurance  and  was  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  lower  animal  was  our  superior 
from  a  physical  standpoint.  They  are 
usually  more  compactly  and  more  beau- 
tifully proportioned.  From  a  standpoint 
of  health,  they  were  in  far  better  condi- 
tion, and  it  immediately  occurred  to  me 
that  our  boasted  enlightenment  and 
power  of  intellect  could  be  of  slight  im- 
portance if  it  could  not  maintain  at  least 
that  degree  of  physical  vigor  maintained 
by  those  animals  that  did  not  possess 
these  superior  mental  characteristics. 
The  lower  animals  did  not  need  doctors. 
They  were  without  the  exalted  science  of 
medicine.  They  did  not  know  anything 
about  dietetics,  and  yet  these  animals 
when  not  contaminated  by  man  were  in 
most  cases  good-looking,  well-formed, 
nicely  rounded,  and  attractive  in  appear- 
ance. And  you  take  the  average  man  or 
woman.  They  would  hardly  present  a 
pleasing  appearance  if  they  were  without 
their  ordinary  exterior  covering. 

If  a  law  were  suddenly  enacted  com- 
pelling all  human  beings  to  go  without 
clothes,  I  think  we  would  all  be  appalled  <■ 
by  the  miserable  specimens  of  human'' 
life'  that  we  would,  see  everywhere. 
Though  I  would  not  be  so  bold  as  to  ad- 
vocate such  a  change,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  the 
race.  All  the  time  that  is  given  now  to 
dressmaking  and  tailoring  would  be  de- 
voted to  building  up  a  superior  body.  In 
other  words,  we  would  cultivate  those 
charms  and  attractions  which  are  real, 
instead  of  being  external  and  artificial. 
It  is  indeed  a  shameful  confession  that 
we,  with  all  our  superior  intelligence,  in 
most  cases  must  admit  that  the  average 
horse  or  even  the  cur  dog  that  is  fed  at  in- 
frequent intervals  is  in  a  better  physical 
condition  than  we  are.  He  can  run 
faster,  his  digestion  is  better,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  operating  upon  him  for  ap- 
pendicitis. In  other  words,  with  these 
lower  animals  there  is  no  need  of  medi- 
cine.   It  is  needless,  useless. 

I  will  term  the  above  comparison  one 
of  my  first  lessons.  If  you  will  try  to  de- 
velop an  open  mind,  devote  some  time  to 
careful  consideration,  you  will  be  com- 
pelled to  conclude  that  we,  the  so-called 
superior  animal,  with  all  our  knowledge, 
our    sciences,    are    in    many    instances 


inferior  representatives  of  the  animal 
world.  Now  the  lower  animals  simply 
follow  their  instincts.  This  is  not  always 
true  of  domestic  animals,  for  their  gen- 
eral condition  is  not  so  good  as  is  found 
among  wild  animals  that  are  unham- 
pered by  man.  When  you  come  in  con- 
tact with  civilization,  then  you  find  per- 
version. He  has  to  stop  playing,  he 
has  to  go  to  work,  he  has  to  make 
of  life  a  tedious  task.  Now  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anything  ought  to  be  a  task.  I  do 
not  think  that  life  should  ever  be  made 
monotonous,  prosaic,  complicated,  any- 
where— at  any  time.  My  work  is  never 
humdrum.  It  is  play — continuous — 
never-ending.  When  you  love  your  work, 
when  you  put  your  soul  into  it,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  play.  Take  the  aver- 
age animal  out  in  the  forest,  unhampered 
by  man,  and  you  will  find  it  playing 
from  morning  to  night.  To  be  sure, 
sometimes  it  may  be  hungry  and  it  will 
search  for  food,  but  that  that  is  really 
play  because  the  search  is  intensely 
interesting. 

-  Now  another  great  truth  came  to  me 
about  that  time  or  a  little  later,  which  I 
observed  as  a  boy  on  the  farm.  I  noticed 
on  several  occasions  that  when  any  of  the 
horses  were  ill,  "off  their  food,"  as  they 
would  call  it,  they  would  not  eat.  Now 
the  average  man  of  medicine  is  of  the 
opinion  you  have  to  eat  to  keep  up  your 
strength,  but  the  horses  to  which  I  have 
referred  would  miss  a  few  meals  at  this 
time.  No  one  brought  them  dainty,  ap- 
petizing dishes,  when  they  refused  to  eat. 
and  in  time  their  appetites  would  return, 
they  would  apparently  recover,  the  ill- 
ness would  disappear.  That  was  a  very 
important  lesson.  I  realized  that  these 
animals  were  following  their  instincts. 
When  they  were  not  hungry,  they  did 
not  eat,  and  their  process  of  recovery 
was  naturally  very  greatly  hastened. 
Now  man,  with  his  superior  intelligence, 
must  have  an  appetizer  when  not  hun- 
gry. If  he  does  not  eat,  he  is  liable  to  be 
sick,  so  it  is  said;  but  I  have  learned 
since  that  if  you  do  eat  at  such  a  time 
your  sickness  will  be  greatly  prolonged 
because  of  this  outrage  upon  the  stomach, 
which  is  not  prepared  or  able  to  digest 
food.  If  you  put  food  into  the  stomach 
when  it  is  not  needed,  you  simply  poison 
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the  system.  You  compel  the  digestive 
organism  to  rid  itself  of  a  needless  load. 
A  certain  amount  of  nervous  energy  is 
required  to  eliminate  this  food,  and  your 
ability  to  recover  is  made  just  that  much 
more  difficult. 

A  very  emphatic  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement  can  be  found  in 
the  remarkable  results  that  are  secured  in 
the  treatment  of  fevers  while  fasting.  It 
has  been  proven  by  experimentation  that 
the  weight  and  strength  are  reduced 
faster  when  feeding  in  fevers  than  when 
no  food  is  given.  This  may  seem  a  start- 
ling statement,  but  a  little  experimenta- 
tion with  a  patient  suffering  from  this 
complaint  will  quickly  prove  this  state- 
ment. The  most  modern  medical  treat- 
ment for  fevers  is  the  very  free  use  of 
milk.  In  many  cases  several  quarts  a 
day  are  fed,  but  if  instead  of  the  milk, 
water  alone  was  used,  recovery  would 
come  far  more  quickly,  and  a  number  of 
patients  that  now  succumb  to  this  ail- 
ment would  unquestionably  recover. 

We  are  always  talking  about  our 
superior  knowledge.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years  we 
will  look  back  upon  the  mistakes  we  are 
now  making  as  nothing  less  than  murder- 
ous in  character.  Not  so  many  years  ago 
it  was  the  policy  to  forbid  a  drop  of  water 
to  patients  who  might  be  burning  up 
with  fever.  A  few  years  previous  to  that, 
bleeding  was  freely  prescribed  for  almost 
every  ailment.  Nearly  every  new  theory 
is  branded  as  fanatical,  sometimes  it  is 
called  obscene,  and  many  who  have  new 
treatments,  though  they  may  be  ever  so 
simple,  are  often  compelled  to  fight  for  a 
time  to  secure  their  recognition.  They 
must  indeed  in  many  instances  be  made 
of  fighting  stock.  But  a  fight  is  interest- 
ing. When  you  have  to  struggle  vali- 
antly and  vigorously  for  the  result  that 
you  may  be  seeking,  interest  and  zest  are 
added  to  your  efforts. 

To  those  who  want  health,  manhood 
or  womanhood,  these  superb  powers  will 
come  if  they  will  work  diligently  and  per- 
sistently. If  you  will  realize  the  great 
truths  that  are  being  presented  in  this 
publication,  and  especially  in  this  series 
of  lectures,  you  will  have  to  do  some 
thinking  on  your  own  account.  Begin  to 
cultivate  that  strength  of  mind  essential 


in  forming  conclusions  of  your  own. 
You  will  be  compelled  to  a  certain  extent 
to  take  a  similar  path  to  that  which  I  be- 
gan to  follow  many  years  ago.  You  have 
to  struggle  in  the  same  way,  meet  the 
same  objections,  come  in  contact  with 
the  same  prejudices.  Now  and  then  you 
may  be  called  a  fool  or  a  fanatic.  I  shall 
never  forget  my  experience  with  my 
grandmother  on  one  occasion.  It  was  my 
habit  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer  to 
carry  a  ten-pound  piece  of  lead  back  and 
forth  to  my  place  of  business.  The  dist- 
ance was  about  three  miles,  and  I  always 
walked.  I  would  carry  this  ten-pound 
weight  in  one  hand  until  the  muscles  of 
the  arm  and  shoulder  began  to  tire,  and 
then  I  would  shift  it  to  the  other  hand. 
On  one  occasion  my  grandmother  saw 
this,  weight  on  the  hat  rack.  "Why, 
what  in  the  world  is  this?"  She  asked. 
I  told  her  the  use  I  made  of  the  weight. 
"Why,  you  are  the  craziest  fool  I  ever 
did  see,"  she  emphatically  declared. 
"You'll  be  in  the  insane  asylum  yet." 
These  were  almost  her  exact  words,  and 
it  will  give  many  of  my  readers  a  fair 
idea  of  what  will  probably  be  their  own 
experience  if  they  decide  to  study  and 
adopt  these  theories.  At  the  time  to 
Avhich  I  refer,  there  was  but  little  litera- 
ture on  this  subject.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  it  to  be  found  now  everywhere, 
but  I  was  groping  along  in  the  dark,  you 
might  say,  with  the  one  object  of  seeking 
health  and  strength,  manhood  of  the 
highest  degree. 

"Well,  you've  got  queer  ideas,"  I  have 
heard  again  and  again.  "Where  do  you 
get  them?"  and  like  questions  were 
thrown  at  me  on  all  occasions.  My 
friends  and  acquaintances  were  not  at  all 
backward  in  their  criticisms.  In  fact.  I 
must  really  admit  that  there  were  times 
in  the  early  days  of  my  enthusiasm  when 
I  momentarily  harbored  the  idea  that 
maybe  I  was  a  little  bit  crazy.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  first  book  that  I  read  on 
the  subject.  It  was  the  first  one  written 
in  this  country.  It  was  written  by  Wil- 
liam Blakie  and  the  title,  I  believe,  was 
"How  to  Get  Strong."  From  the  intro- 
duction it  was  apparent  that  this  author 
had  traveled  the  same  road  that  I  had 
selected,  and  as  I  read  his  conclusions 
they    almost    seemed    to    be    my    own 
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thoughts.  The  reading  of  that  book 
strengthened  me.  It  made  me  feel  that 
perhaps,  after  all,  I  was  not  such  a  fool. 
In  this  age  you  have  the  benefit  of  the 
work  of  pioneers.  In  this  path  towards 
superior  manhood  and  womanhood,  you 
will  not  meet  with  so  much  bitter  pre- 
judice, but  still  there  is  much  of  it  to  deal 
with.  If  my  friends  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  some  of  the  communications  that 
I  receive  from  enthusiastic  physical  cul- 
turists,  you  would  readily  realize  that 
they  are  also  having  their  trials.  In 
some  cases  they  are  doing  the  best  they 
can  to  scale  "mountains"  of  prejudice, 
but  as  I  have  said  before,  when  you  be- 
come fully  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of 
our  propaganda  it  is  almost  like  getting 
another  religion.  You  see  many  things 
in  life  that  never  appeared  to  you  before. 
You  begin  to  appreciate  at  their  true 
value  health  and  strength.  You  begin 
at  times  to  experience  the  thrill  that 
comes  with  superb  vigor,  with  the  power 
that  reverberates  through  every  part  of 
the  body,  and  which  at  times  makes  life's 
every  moment  a  pleasing  experience. 
Your  ambitions  are  increased,  your  en- 
thusiasm is  intensified,  and  you  become 
possessed  of  that  confidence  in  the  future 
and  your  own  powers  that  makes  failure 
almost  impossible.  You  are  sure  to  keep 
on  struggling  and  striving  for  the  goal 
that  you  may  have  in  view,  and  success  is 
sure  to  come  your  way,  richly,  abund- 
antly. I  know  many  will  say  that  I  am 
too  enthusiastic.  I  have  been  told  that 
this  physical  culture  reform  was  my  re- 
ligion. I  must  admit  that  it  almost  is, 
and  I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  that  the 
principles  we  stand  for  should  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  every  religion.  It  should 
be  fundamentally  a  part  of  every  human 
life.  Without  health,  without  a  strong 
body,  you  are  nothing  but  a  mere  auto- 
maton, a  poor,  incompetent  human  ma- 
chine. You  cannot  be  influenced  by  fine 
emotions,  you  do  not  possess  those  supe- 
rior mental  and  physical  characteristics 
that  are  the  product  of  healthful  human 
instincts. 

A  great  many  now  claim  that  the  mind 
is  everything.  Many  maintain  that  it  is 
the  brain  that  is  of  importance,  that  the 
body  amounts  to  but  little  in  compari- 
son.   Let  us  for  our  present  purpose  not 


contradict  this  assertion,  but  at  the  same 
time  allow  me  to  ask  if  the  mind  is  not 
nourished  by  the  blood?  If  this  is  true, 
then  the  mind  is  fed  by  the  blood-making 
and  assimilating  organs.  Now  if  the 
mind  is  of  such  importance,  does  not  the 
quality  of  the  blood  furnished  to  the 
mind  greatly  influence  it?  Now,  if  you 
will  admit  the  truth  of  this  conclusion, 
you  will  also  have  to  acknowledge  that 
superior  muscular  energy  and  the  superior 
vitality  that  comes  with  it,  is  absolutely 
essential  to  proper  activity  of  the  mind. 
The  blood  must  have  those  elements  that 
instill  one  with  mental  strength,  with 
courage  and  confidence  and  enthusiasm. 

One  cannot  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  supplying  pure  blood  to  the  brain. 
This  conclusion  is  thoroughly  proven  by 
the  mental  process  that  one  undergoes 
when  his  courage  is  tried,  as  for  instance, 
in  times  of  war.  The  brave  man  is  a 
strong  man.  Courage  and  physical 
energy  are  companions.  The  coward  is  a 
weakling,  and  bravery  might  be  termed 
nothing  more  than  a  mental  process. 
This  mental  process  is  influenced  by  the 
quality  of  blood  that  nourishes  the  brain. 
You  must  have  good  blood  in  order  to 
enter  a  fight  with  the  confidence  of  win- 
ning, in  order  to  have  the  courage,  the  in- 
domitable spirit,  that  struggles  on  to  the 
end ;  and  in  referring  to  fighting  I  do  not 
mean  merely  the  murderous  contests 
that  occur  on  the  battlefield,  or  the 
physical  encounters  that  are  frequent  in 
times  of  peace.  I  mean  the  mental 
ability  to  struggle  for  a  reward  or  for 
what  you  deem  to  justly  be  your  rights. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  great  value 
of  cultivating  the  fighting  spirit,  especi- 
ally if  you  desire  to  be  or  to  do  anything 
in  life.  If  you  struggle  for  money  or  any 
other  reward,  the  fighting  spirit  is  essen- 
tial. It  is  especially  essential  if  you  be- 
come imbued  with  the  theories  that  we 
are  advocating.  You  would  need  it  as 
soon  as  you  would  try  to  impress  your 
friends  and  acquaintances  with  the  im- 
portance of  our  propaganda.  They  would 
soon  begin  to  consider  you  "  a  bit  batty," 
for  you  would  be  eternally  and  forever 
talking  ahout  health  and  muscle  and 
vitality,  and  why  shouldn't  you?  If  you 
have  been  transformed  from  a  weakling 
or  from   a   physical   automaton   into   a 
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strong,  robust,  enthusiastic  and  power- 
ful specimen  of  manhood,  by  following 
the  simple  suggestions  found  in  the 
theories  advocated  in  our  propaganda, 
you  could  hardly  avoid  being  enthusi- 
astic. Your  statements  are  sure  to  seem 
exaggerated,  and  those  who  have  not  had 
the  same  experience  are  naturally  in- 
clined to  question  your  conclusions. 
They  seem  impossible,  unbelievable. 
Now  when  you  come  in  contact  with 
those  who  are  inclined  to  belittle  the 
value  of  muscle,  merely  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  these  superior  individuals  that 
every  functional  process  of  the  body  is 
performed  by  the  aid  of  muscle.  There 
are  muscles  in  the  stomach,  there  are 
circular  bands  of  muscles  around  every 
small  intestine.  You  cannot  wink  your 
eye,  you  cannot  speak  a  word,  without 
the  aid  of  muscles.  Muscles  furnish  an 
important  part  of  the  mechanism  neces- 
sary to  human  life.  For  instance,  you 
cannot  record  a  single  thought,  you  can- 
not voice  a  single  opinion,  either  verb- 
ally or  otherwise,  without  the  aid  of 
muscle. 

You  may  dispute  the  accuracy  of  this 
assertion  by  claiming  that  the  reason- 
ing processes  do  not  require  muscles, 
that  the  brain  is  not  made  up  of  muscu- 
lar tissue,  the  thought  is  not  recorded  on 
muscular  tissue.  All  these  statements 
are  true,  but  nevertheless  the  brain  can- 
not exist  without  the  aid  of  those  mus- 
cles, that  first  of  all  assist  in  making  the 
blood,  and  finally  propel  this  life-giving 
stream  up  into  and  through  the  brain. 

Remember  that  the  body  is  a  machine 
made  up  of  bones,  ligaments,  muscular 
and  other  tissues.  Surely  you  want  to 
become  possessed  of  a  good  machine,  you 
want  superior  tools  to  work  with.  You 
want  to  secure  the  best  there  is  in  life, 
you  want  to  be  capable,  confident,  and 
even  talented.  If  you  are  a  carpenter  or 
a  mechanic,  you  do  not  want  to  work 
away  with  dull  tools.  You  try  to  avoid 
turning  out  poor  work,  and  you  desire 
to  turn  out  good  work  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  you  want  superior  tools  well 
sharpened.  It  should  be  your  ever-pres- 
ent desire,  you  should  demand  that  the 
human  body  become  an  efficient  and 
superior  machine.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  being  an  inferior  human  machine.     I 


care  not  what  your  inheritance  may  be. 
If  you  are  a  sick,  emaciated,  ugly  speci- 
men of  human  life,  you  pay  the  penalty 
for  your  own  sins  against  the  laws  of  life, 
and  in  practically  every  case  you  deserve 
to  suffer  these  penalties.  In  Nature's 
court  there  is  no  board  of  pardons.  You 
have  to  pay  the  penalty  in  every  instance. 
As  a  rule,  you  have  to  pay  it  with  inter- 
est, and  heavy  interest  at  that,  and  when 
you  draw  out  nearly  all  of  the  physical 
capital  that  you  have  in  the  human  bank, 
you  are  almost  sure  to  be  down  and  out 
forever.  Remember  there  are  two  kinds 
of  capital.  There  is  the  capital  in  the 
form  of  health,  strength  and  vitality; 
and  there  is  another  kind  of  capital  that 
we  term  financial,  and  the  comparative 
value  of  the  physical  and  financial  capi- 
tal is  but  little  understood.  .Physical 
capital  means  life,  success,  happiness, 
and  the  ability  to  enjoy  all  the  good 
things  that  come  to  us  here  on  this  earth. 
Financial  capital  means  power  to  do  all 
sorts  of  things,  it  means  the  opportunity 
to  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  excesses,  and  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  brings 
true,  success  and  the  happiness  which 
we  are  continually  yearning  for,  is  not 
difficult  to  answer. 

In  the  next  issue  I  will  publish  the 
lecture  that  followed  this  one,  entitled 
the  "Nature  of  Disease."  The  lecture 
just  concluded  may  to  a  certain  extent 
be  termed  rambling  in  character,  but  it 
should  be  looked  upon  largely  as  an  in- 
troduction. Remember  each  of  these 
lectures  is  published  just  as  spoken.  A 
few  words  here  and  there  have  been 
changed  with  a  view  of  giving  greater 
clearness  to  the  meaning,  but  remember 
that  I  want  my  readers  to  feel  as  nearly 
as  possible,  that  I  am  standing  before 
them  as  they  are  reading  these  lines.  I 
want  to  try  to  inspire  you  all  with  the 
same  enthusiasm,  the  same  spirit  of  hope 
and  cheerfulness  and  ambition  that 
comes  to  one  when  he  is  imbued  heart 
and  soul  with  the  splendid  truths  which 
we  are  trying  to  make  a  universal  pos- 
session. In  my  next  lecture  I  will  try  to 
make  you  understand  the  nature  of  dis- 
ease. I  want  you  to  cease  to  fear  dis- 
ease, I  want  you  to  become  possessed  of 
the  mental  confidence  that  eliminates 
entirely  this  fear. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  ARTICLE  OF  DIET  WHICH  IS  WORTHY  OF  ATTENTION— SOME 
DETAILS     OF     THE     SUPERIORITY     OF    GOAT'S     MILK  OVER     COWS    MILK 

By  Charles  Merrilcs 

From  the  various  reports  that  come  from  European  countries  it  is  quite  evident  that 
goat's  milk  is  more  nutritious,  and  is  less  likely  to  be  infected  by  disease,  than  cow's  milk. 
The  following  article  contains  information  that  should  be  of  much  interest  to  our  readers. 
When  meat  is  eliminated  from  one's  diet,  the  quantity  of  milk  used  is  usually  increased,  and 
vegetarians  who  make  use  of  milk  should  be  certain  that  its  quality  is  of  the  best. — Bernarr 
Macfadden. 


RARELY  indeed  do  we  hear  or  read 
anything  complimentary  to  the 
goat.  We  have  been  educated  to 
regard  the  goat  as  a  highly  odoriferous 
animal,  whose  habitat  is  vacant  lots,  ash 
piles,  backyards,  alleys,  and  highways  in 
many  climes,  and  which  feeds  voraciously 
upon  weeds,  brush,  clothing,  clothes- 
lines, tin  cans,  garbage  boxes,  old  iron, 
and  similar  del- 
icacies, making 
itself  both 
smelt  and  felt, 
if  not  seen  and 
heard.  It  will 
probably  be 
surprising  to 
many    to    be 


In  many  foreign  countries,  people  con- 
sider the  goat  a  very  valuable  animal. 
In  this  country,  experts  in  the  United 
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informed  that  the  goat  has  consider- 
able intrinsic  worth  beyond  its  ability  to 
amuse  mischievous  children,  and  to  so 
perfume  the  atmosphere  as  to  cause 
hurrying  Americans  to  pause  long  enough 
to  realize  they  are  breathing  beings,  to 
butt  absent-minded  bystanders  into  con- 
sciousness of  external  reality,  and.  to  fur- 
nish an  inexhaustible  source  of  inspira- 
tion for  humorists. 


States  Depart- 
ment of  Agri- 
culture  are 
studying  the 
industry  of 
goat-raising  in 
other  lands  and 
encouraging  its 
introduction 
here. 

Nowadays 
we  are  intense- 
ly interested  in  the  study  of  cow's  milk  as 
an  article  of  food  and  as  a  medium  fre- 
quently charged  with  the  spreading  of  in- 
fectious diseases.  It  is  very  fitting, 
therefore,  that  we  give  some  careful 
thought  to  the  food  value  of  goat's 
milk,  which  is  such  an  important  itefn 
in  the  diet  of  thousands  of  people  in 
other   parts   of   the  world. 

For  the  information  presented  in  this 
contribution,  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
George  Fayette  Thompson,  M.S.,  Editor 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
United   States  Department  of  Agricul- 
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ture.  Mr.  Thompson  has  made  an  elabo- 
rate and  comprehensive  study  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  care  and  value  of  milch  goats, 
and  quotes  extensively  from  eminent 
authorities  in  several  countries  in  which 
goat-raising  is  a  highly  important  in- 
dustry 

It  is  said  that  as  a  food  for  man,  the 
milk  of  the  goat  is  far  superior  to  cow's 
milk.  It  is  purer,  more  nutritious,  more 
easily  digested,  and  more  nearly  a  per- 
fect food  for  the  human  system.  While 
some   students   are   more   conservative, 


A  very  uncommon  and  simple  method  of 
feeding  children  daring  their  first  year  is  in 
use  in  Cuba.  A  goat  is  tied  fast  to  a  chair, 
and  the  children  in  this  way  obtain  the  milk 
entirely  unadulterated. 

many  are  very  enthusiastic  in  their  com- 
mendation of  this  article  of  diet. 

In  composition,  goat's  milk  has  a 
smaller  proportion  of  water,  and  a  con- 
siderably larger  proportion  of  both  fat 
and  albumin.  In  proportion  of  sugar, 
casein,  and  dry  substance,  the  two  kinds 
of- milk  are  about  equal.  Some  analyses 
give  the  goat's  milk  a  higher  proportion 
of  sugar.    Even  if  the  percentage  of  sugar 


is  equal,"  however,  the  milk  of  the  goat  is 
much  richer  in  nutritive  composition. 

The  purity  of  milk  is  an  important  sub- 
ject, a  subject  which  is  receiving  scientific 
investigation  by  dairymen,  physicians, 
health  officers,  and  others.  In  our  cities, 
it  is  claimed,  thousands  of  persons,  prin- 
cipally children,  are  killed  every  year  by 
impure  milk.  This  impurity  is  due 
chiefly  to  unsanitary  methods  of  obtain- 
ing and  caring  for  the  milk,  and  to  the 
presence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  cows.  As 
goats  are  far  less  liable  to  tubercular  in- 
fection than  cattle  and  are  naturally 
more  healthy,  it  ought  to  be  possible, 

with  equal  effort,  to  gain  a 

higher  degree  of  purity  in 

goat's  milk. 

Some  writers  claim  that 

goats  are  absolutely  im- 
mune from  tubercular  infection. 
Others,  however,  hold  that  careful 
investigation  fails  to  bear  out  the 
truth  of  this  theory.  At  any  rate,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  in  support  of  the 
claim  that  goats  are  far  less  liable  to  in- 
fection than  cattle,  and  in  fact  almost  en- 
tirely free  from  tuberculosis.  Compara- 
tive results  of  investigations  of  the  condi- 
tion of  cattle  and  goats  killed  for  meat 
are  very  interesting.  At  one  of  the 
slaughter-houses  in  Germany,  41.03  per 
cent,  of  all  the  cattle  slaughtered  in  one 
year,  and  45.82  per  cent,  of  the  cows  in 
this  number,  were  found  to  be  tubercu- 
lous. Of  1 ,500  goats  publicly  slaughtered 
in  one  year,  however,  only  0.6  per  cent. 
were  found  to  be  infected. 

Because  of  its  purity,  its  digestibility, 
and  its  nutritive  value,  goat's  milk  is  an 
excellent  food,  especially  for  children. 
Its  composition  is  said  to  be  almost  the 
same  as  that  of  human  milk ;  so  it  is  par- 
ticularly wholesome  for  infants.  Further 
more,  as  its  cream  rises  far  less  rapidly,  it 
remains  more  nearly  in  an  unchanged 
condition  for  several  hours.  In  certain 
tests,  hardly  any  cream  rose  when  the 
milk  was  allowed  to  stand  twelve  hours 
or  longer.  It  is  thought  that  this  char- 
acteristic of  slow  change  is  due  largely  to 
the  extremely  small  size  of  the  fat  glo- 
bules, and  also  that  the  minuteness  of  the 
fat  globules  greatly  increases  the  digesti- 
bility of  the  milk. 

Foreign  writers  commend  goat's  milk 
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not  only  as  food  for  children  but  also  as 
food  for  invalids  and  for  use  in  cooking. 
Some  of  them  hold  that  the  milk  is  highly 
beneficial  when  used  as  a  medicine  for 
certain  diseases  and  ailments.  In  a  num- 
ber of  sanitariums  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land, this  milk  is  considered  as  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  systems  of  treatment. 
In  these  places,  the  goat's  milk  is  used 
extensively  in  the  cooking ;  and  it  is  also 
given  to  the  patients  in  large  quantities 
in  its  natural  state. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
concerning  the  flavor  and  odor  of  goat's 
milk.  Scientific  men,  however,  claim 
that  the  offensive  odor  and  the  unpleas- 
ant flavor  are  due  almost  entirely  to  care- 
less customs  of  feeding  the  animals,  and 
to  unsanitary  methods  of  procuring  and 
caring  for  the  milk.  Unfavorable  food 
and  unsanitary  conditions  are  capable  of 
causing  cow's  milk  to  have  an  undesir- 
able odor  and  bad  flavor.  Even  greater 
care  is  needed,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 


goat's  milk;  but  scientific  processes  will 
bring  about  satisfactory  results.  As  the 
milk  of  the  goat  is  richer,  thicker,  and 
probably  a  trifle  sweeter,  the  taste  is 
necessarily  different  from  that  of  cow's 
milk. 

Not  only  is  goat's  milk  in  its  natural 
state  a  wholesome  food,  but  it  is  also 
very  valuable  in  condensed  form  and 
when  made  into  cheese.  For  infants, 
condensed  goat's  milk  is  said  to  be  far 
more  healthful  than  condensed  cow's 
milk.  Some  of  the  most  expensive  kinds 
of  cheese  which  we  import  from  France 
and  other  European  countries  are  made 
from  goat's  milk. 

For  butter,  the  milk  of  the  goat  is  not 
so  good.  This  fact  is  due  to  the  slowness 
with  which  the  cream  rises,  and  to  the 
whiteness  and  softness  of  the  butter.  In 
this  one  respect,  when  equal  methods  are 
employed,  this  milk  is  inferior  to  cow's 
milk. 

The  whey  of  the  goat's  milk  is  highly 
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commended  for  its  nourishing  and  medi- 
cinal properties.  It  is  held  to  be  especi- 
ally beneficial  for  lung  diseases  and  for 
weakness  resulting  from  innutrition. 

On  account  of  the  comparatively  low 
cost  of  keeping,  the  milch  goat  is  especi- 
ally valuable  to  the  poorer  classes.  It  is 
estimated  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  families  in  Germany  keep  goats.  In 
that  country,  many  people  too  poor  to 
keep  cows  are  able  to  have  a  goodly  sup- 
ply of  milk  by  keeping  goats. 

Both  in  relation  to  the  supply  of  food 
and  in  relation  to  the  weight  of  the  body, 
the  goat's  yield  of  milk  is  exceedingly 
large,  about  twice  that  of  the  cow.  About 
three  quarts  a  day  is  a  good  yield  for  one 
goat.  This  seems  to  be  about  the  aver- 
age in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

■  While  goats  probably  require  greater 
gentleness  in  handling  than  cows,  yet 
when  treated  kindly  they  are  exception- 
ally easy  to  milk.  In  some  countries,  the 
people  train  their  goats  to  allow  children 
to  suckle,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations. 

The  prices  of  goats  are  said  to  range 
from  $2.50  to  $100.  They  are  highest  in 
England.  Common  American  goats  sell 
at  from  $2.50  to  $10 ;  the  various  breeds 
of  Switzerland  bring  about  $20  each; 
in  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  price  is  often  as 
low  as  $4;    the  best  milkers  of  Malta 


bring  from  $18  to  $25.  In  England,  a 
very  fine  milker  will  sometimes  sell  for  as 
high  as  $40,  while  a  pure  Toggenburger 
will  bring  $100. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  low  cost  of  keeping  goats,  and  also  to 
the  health  of  the  animals.  A  few  facts 
concerning  food,  climate,  and  habits  may 
be  of  interest. 

Goats  will  thrive  upon  food  which 
cattle  will  not  eat.  Because  the  goat  is 
not  very  careful  in  the  selection  of  its 
food,  many  people,  desirous  of  econo- 
mizing and  careless  concerning  the 
quality  of  milk,  make  the  mistake  of  not 
furnishing  their  milch  goats  any  better 
food  than  weeds,  brush,  and  garbage. 
This  practice  is  harmful  both  to  the 
purity  of  the  milk  and  to  the  health  of 
the  animal.  Milch  goats,  as  milch  cows, 
ought  to  be  provided  clean  and  nourish- 
ing food. 

While  there  are  many  goats  in  both  hot 
and  cold  countries,  and  while  short- 
haired  breeds  endure  extreme  cold  and 
long-haired  breed  extreme  heat,  it  is 
probable  that  a  temperate  climate  is 
more  favorable  than  either  extreme.  All 
breeds  require  considerable  protection 
from  severe  storms,  especially  cold  rains 
and  sleet  storms. 

The  best  locality  for  goats  is  one  in 
which  the  altitude  is  high,  the  land  hilly 


Another  view  of  the  Cuban  method  of  feeding  infants  on  goat's  milk  direct  from  the 
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md  rocky,  the  air  dry,  and  the  vegeta- 
;ion  sufficient  to  furnish  an  abundance 
tnd  variety  of  pasturage.     Thus  it  hap- 
>ens  that  land  not  good  for  farming,  or 
jven  for  grazing  land  for  cattle  or  horses, 
Lay  be  very  favorable  for  goat-raising. 
tThe  animals  prefer  a  healthful  location. 
In  gathering  their  food,  goats  get  an 
labundance  of  exercise,  thus  tending  to 
Imaintain    a    healthy    condition.      They 
seem  to  enjoy  climbing  about. on  hills 
and  mountains  and  over  rocks,  and  often 
travel  a  great  distance  in  a  day's  brows- 
ing.   They  also  like  a  variety  of  food. 

In  many  cases,  especially  when  fresh, 
goats  are  milked  three  times  a  day.  In 
some  respects,  however,  the  milking  re- 
quires less  work  than  the  milking  of  cows. 
Near  Palisades  Park,  New  Jersey, 
goat's  milk  sells  for  twelve  cents  a  quart. 
In  some  places,  it  is  sold  for  as  much  as 
twenty-five  cents  per  quart. 

In  some  respects,  milch  goats  require  a 
little  more  care  than  dairy  cows.  In 
other  respects,  however,  they  require 
considerably  less  care.    For  instance,  it  is 


commonly  claimed  that  eight  goats  will 
subsist  upon  the  amount  of  food  required 
for  one  cow  and  at  the  same  time  furnish 
a  good  yield  of  milk.  In  general,  goat- 
raising  is  less  expensive  than  cattle-raising. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  the 
raising  of  goats  and  the  conducting  of 
goat  dairies  along  sanitary  and  scientific 
lines  ought  to  receive  careful  considera- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Many  sections 
of  the  country,  especially  in  and  near 
mountains,  are  peculiarly  favorable  to 
the  industry.  The  value  of  the  milk  for 
children  and  invalids  ought  to  make  very 
profitable  the  operating  of  goat  dairies 
near  cities  favorably  located,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  vicinity  of  health  resorts.  The 
remarkable  hardiness  of  the  animals  in 
respect  to  contracting  diseases  tends  to 
make  very  small,  comparatively,  the  risk 
of  an  investment  in  goats.  Such  an  in- 
dustry ought  to  appeal  very  strongly  to 
persons  desirous  of  living  in  a  healthful 
climate  and  leading  an  out-door  life,  and 
to  those  interested  in  rendering  valuable 
service  to  seekers  for  health. 


Cincinnati  Children's  First  Play  Festival. 


An  interesting 


pnotog 


raph  taken  at  Lytle  Park,  Cincinnati. 


The  above  is  a  photograph  of  the  first  Play 
Festival  held  in  the  United  States  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Play  Festival  Asso- 
ciation as  suggested  at  their  convention  in 
Pittsburg  recently. 

The  scene  shows  the  athletic  playground 
section  of  Lytle  Park,  Cincinnati,  when 
hundreds  of  little  children  of  the  tenement 
district  gathered  and  went  through,  gymnastic 
exercises  and  fancy  drills.     Many  rich  men  and 


women  of  the  city  are  interested  in  the  work 
and  a  considerable  number  of  them  gath- 
ered with  the  very  poor  of  the  tenements 
to.  see  the  little  ones  drill. 

This  is  the  park  President  Taft  declared  a 
fine  thing  for  the  poor  of  that  section.  The 
new  Home  for  Working  Girls  just  completed 
is  shown  in  the  upper  right  corner.  The  Taft 
Cincinnati  home  is  almost  directly  in  the  rear 
of  this  structure. 


Making  Babies  Healthy,  Strong,  and 

Beautiful 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  WINNER  OF  OUR  PRIZE  BABY  CONTEST- 
HOW  TO  BUILD  HEALTH  AND  STRENGTH  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 


By  Bcrnarr  Macfadden. 


SOME  time  ago,  we  inaugurated  a 
prize  contest  in  which  a  gold  medal 
was  offered  for  the  most  perfectly 
formed  baby.  The  announcement  of  the 
winner  in  this  contest  has  been  unavoid- 
ably delayed.  We  are  pleased  to  be  able 
to  inform  our  readers  that  the  contest  has 
been  won  by  Otto  Poyck,  3120  W.  18th 
Place,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  There  were 
many  babies  that  so  closely  approxi- 
mated the  superior  physique  exhibited 
by  the  winner  of  this  contest  that  it  was 
really  difficult  to  make  the  award.  The 
decision,  however,  does  not  in  any  way 
reflect  on  those  who  have  failed  to  win  a 
prize,  for  cameras  sometimes  fail  to  por- 
tray physical  characteristics  to  advant- 
age. <   ' 

The  prime  object  of  this  contest  was  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  development  of 
superior  specimens  of  babyhood.  We 
have  frequently  published  articles  on 
this  subject,  and  have  tried  to  show  as 
clearly  as  possible  that  a  baby  might  just 
as  well  .be  strong,  ruddy  and  healthy  as 
weak  and  sickly.  Although  it  may  seem 
a  startling  statement,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  if  a  baby  is  born  with  sufficient 
vitality  to  breathe,  it  should,  unless  ac- 
cident befall  it,  when  it  grows  to  adult 
life  possess  at  least  a  normal  degree  of 
health. 

Babies  should  be  healthy,  strong, 
happy,  and  pleasing  to  look  upon.  In 
practically  every  case  where  these  char- 
acteristics are  lacking,  the  cause  can  be 
laid  to  ignorance,  incompetence  or  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of 
the  little  ones.  There  is  no  knowledge 
that  is  so  tragically  needed  at  the  present 
time  as  that  which  appertains  to  the 
building  of  health  and  strength  in  the 
bodies  of  growing  babies.  The  care  of  the 
babies  is  left  largely  to  precedent  and 
prejudice.     "Grandma  did  this  or  that, 
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and  what  was  good  enough  for  grandma 
is  good  enough  for  me.  I  was  raised 
under  such  and  such  conditions,  I  was 
given  paregoric  and  catnip  tea,  and 
soothing  drugs,  too.  I  managed  to  grow 
up  and  possess  satisfactory  health,  and 
my  children  should  be  able  to  thrive 
under  similar  conditions." 

Right  here  is  the  need  for  some  inde- 
pendent thinking.  It  does  not  in  the 
least  matter  what  has  been  done  before, 
or  what  Mrs.  Smith,  or  Mrs.  Jones,  or 
Mrs.  Brown  may  consider  essential. 
What  a  mother  should  do  is  to  sit  down 
and  carefully  reason  with  herself.  If  she 
does  not  have  the  ability  to  reason,  she 
should  investigate  the  theories  of  those 
who  believe  they  have  reached  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  best  methods  of  raising 
babies,  and  after  you  have  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  these  theories 
then  begin  to  choose  the  points  that  ap- 
peal to  you.  In  other  words,  acquire  an 
education  that  enables  you  to  use  what 
might  be  termed  common,  horse  sense,  in 
the  care  of  babies. 

Now  let  us,  first  of  all  emphasize,  as 
strongly  as  possible,  that  a  baby  must 
have  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure,  out-door 
air.  A  baby  cannot  thrive  on  poisoned 
air.  It  cannot  grow  healthy  and  strong 
on  air  that  has  been  breathed  over  and 
over  again,  that  may  have  passed  in  and 
out  of  its  own  lungs  half  a  dozen  times. 
It  simply  poisons  itself  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  baby  should  have 
fresh  air  and  plenty  of  it.  You  really 
cannot  give  him  too  much  fresh  air.  If  he 
can  live  or  sleep  out-doors,  so  much  the 
better.  The  more  nearly  the  quality  of 
the  air  he  breathes  approaches  that  of  the 
pure  outside  atmosphere,  the  stronger 
and  healthier  he  will  become.  If  you  are 
afraid  of  a  draught  on  your  little  one, 
then  he  must  suffer  because  of  your  piti- 
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ful  ignorance.  Indeed  it  is  more  than 
pitiful  that  a  poor,  little,  innocent  human 
mite  must  be  deprived  of  that  which,  is 
food  and  health  and  life,  one  might  say, 
because  of  a  mother's  or  a  father's  gross 
ignorance.  A  draught  never  has  hurt  a 
baby  and  it  never  will  hurt  one,  and 
thousands,  yes,  I  venture  to  say  millions, 
of  little  ones  have  struggled  and  suffered 
and  gasped,  solely  from  the  want  of  life- 
giving  oxygen.  The  circulation  of  a  new- 
born baby  is  as  a  rule  far  better  than 
your  own.  Although  it  is  not  advisable 
to  expose  it  to  the  cold,  it  should  never- 
theless be  supplied  with  pure,  out-door 
air;  no  matter  how  young  it  may  be.  As 
long  as  the  body  is  kept  warm,,  with  a 
sufficient  amount  of  clothing,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  danger  of  catching  cold. 
In  fact,  even  if  the  body  is  not  kept  warm 
if  it  is  not  over-fed  or  the  blood  filled 
with  poisons  of  various  kinds,  a  cold  can- 
not possibly  result. 

Now  let  us  pass  to  feeding.  We  will  take 
the  errors  that  are  made  in  the  care  and 
development  of  these  little  ones  in  the 
order  of  their  importance.  First  there  is 
air,  for  air  is  food.  It  furnishes  the 
oxygen  that  is  needed  to  sustain  life.  It 
is  more  important  than  anything  else. 
Then  comes  food.  Without  food  life  may 
be  maintained  for  several  days,  or  some- 
times several  weeks,  but  you  cannot 
maintain  life  for  two  minutes  ordinarily 
without  air.  Milk  is,  of  course,  the  na- 
tural food  of  the  growing  infant.  It 
should  have  all  it  needs,  or  in  other  words 
all  it  can  digest,  but  no  more.  Milk  that 
is  not  digested  simply  loads  the  system 
with  impurities  and  makes  colds  and 
many  other  diseases  far  more  easy  to  ac- 
quire. Naturally  the  mother's  milk  is 
far  more  wholesome  for  the  little  one. 
Cow's  milk  may  be  ever  so  good,  but  the 
nourishing  elements  are  not  properly 
proportioned  .  to  satisfactorily  feed  a 
child.  Modified  milk  is  an  improvement 
over  ordinary  cow's  milk  but  after  all, 
no  matter  how  perfectly  it  is  modified,  it 
is  not  equal  to  mother's  milk.  If  you  are 
compelled  to  seek  substitutes  for  the 
mother's  milk,  then  cow's  milk  is  per- 
haps the  best. 

There  are  various  methods  of  feeding 
the  child  that  can  be  successfully  used, 
but  I  believe  about  the  best  and  the  sim- 


plest of  all  formulas  for  those  who  are 
feeding  infants  deprived  of  their  normal 
nourishment  is  supplied  by  the  whole 
milk  that  comes  from  the  cow,  though 
half  way  between  each  feeding  of  milk 
there  should  be  given  whatever  quantity 
of  water,  sweetened  and  made  palatable 
by  the  addition  of  sugar  of  milk,  that  the 
little  one  may  be  able  to  take.  The  aver- 
age mother  believes  that  her  child  will 
not  take  water.  It  is  easy  to  teach  the 
baby  the  habit  of  taking  water,  provided 
it  is  properly  sweetened.  In  your  first 
endeavors  to  give  the  little  one  a  taste 
for  the  water  it  may  be  necessary  to 
sweeten  it  with  ordinary  sugar  as  well 
as  sugar  of  milk,  but  this  should  not  be 
used  as  soon  as  the  baby  has  acquired 
the  habit. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  months  of 
the  little  one's  life  it  may  also  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  use  about  double  the  quant- 
ity of  cream  that  is  ordinarily  found  in 
cow's  milk.  When  Jersey  milk  is  used, 
it  can  usually  be  fed  the  child  as  it  comes 
from  the  cow.  After  the  second  or  third 
month,  however,  plain  cow's  milk  should 
be  used. 

One  feeding  every  two  and  a  half  or 
three  hours  for  the  first  month  or  two  of 
the  child'sexistencecanbe  recommended. 
There  has  been  much  contention  between 
authorities  as  to  whether  or  not  the  baby 
should  be  awakened  to  take  its  food,  in 
the  event  that  it  is  sleeping  at  feeding 
time.  I  do  not  think  the  matter  is  of 
great  importance,  but,  as  a  rule,  I  think 
the  little  one  should  be  awakened  for  his 
food,  as  he  then  becomes  accustomed  to 
being  fed  at  regular  times  and  in  most 
cases  he  is  awake  and  ready  for  it.  After 
two  and  a  half  or  three  months  of  age, 
the  feedings  can  be  given  every  three  or 
four .  hours,  and  the  intervals  between 
meals  gradually  increased,  until,  when 
from  six  months  to  one  year  old,  there  is 
no  need  of  feeding  the  little  one  more 
than  four  times  in  twelve  hours. 

After  the  age  of  three  months  is 
reached  or  even  before  that  time,  the 
habit  of  sleeping  throughout  the  entire 
night  without  a  feeding  should  be  culti- 
vated. If  it  is  found  difficult  to  satisfy 
the  baby  without  a  feeding  at  night,  sim- 
ply substitute  water  for  milk,  and  he  will 
soon  get  out  of  the  habit  of  wakening. 
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As  long  as  he  is  securing  nourishment  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  he  will  awake  for 
this  ieeding,  but  by  filling  his  little 
stomach  with  water  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested he  will  be  satisfied  and  will  finally 
sleep  throughout  the  entire  night  with- 
out awakening.  The  water  taken  by  the 
child  should  be  at  just  the  same  tempera- 
ture that  the  milk  is  used,  and  should  be 
given  in  a  bottle.  If  the  baby  is  accus- 
tomed to  taking  the  breast,  water  given 
in  a  bottle  occasionally  is  of  advantage. 
If  the  child  is  healthy  and  growing  satis- 
factorily, the  water  is  not  especially 
needed,  although  a  spoonful  can  be  given 
now  and  then  under  such  circumstances 
advantageously.  Should  any  sickness  in- 
tervene, however,  and  if  the  child  does 
not  develop  properly,  the  addition  of 
water  to  the  extent  of  its  desires  can  be 
recommended. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  nourishment 
that  should  be  provided  infants  of  vary- 
ing ages,  I  would  say  that  I  am  very 
much  disinclined  to  give  tables,  because 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  food  that  various  infants  can  properly 
digest.  If  you  will  simply  follow  the 
rule  of  giving  the  child  at  regular  inter- 
vals all  it  will  eagerly  take,  you  can 
nearly  always  rest  assured  that  it  will  be 
properly  digested.  When  the  baby  be- 
gins to  play  with  its  bottle  or  it  is  a  little 
bit  undecided  whether  or  not  it  wants  the 
milk  it  is  then  time  to  stop.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  food  should  be  taken 
from  the  child,  and  it  should  not  be 
allowed  any  more  at  that  meal,  nor  should 
any  nourishment  be  given  until  the  next 
feeding  time.  If  this  policy  of  stopping 
when  the  child  begins  to  lose  its  ability 
to  thoroughly  enjoy  the  milk,  is  always 
followed,  the  little  one  will  have  a  splen- 
did appetite  for  every  meal,  the  digestive 
organs  will  be  ready  and  eager  for  the 
nourishment  and  digestion  will  be  satis- 
factorily performed. 

The  clothing  problem  is  not  by  any 
means  the  least  of  importance  in  caring 
for  the  baby.  The  average  little  one  is 
coddled  to  death,  or  at  least  greatly 
weakened  by  the  many  thicknesses  of 
clothing  that  the  average  mother  con- 
siders essential.  I  want  to  most  em- 
phatically aver  that  the  less  clothing  a 
child  wears,  the  stronger  and  healthier  it 


will  become,  provided,  of  course,  bodily 
warmth  is  maintained.  When  you  pile 
on  unnecessary  garments  you  actually 
starve  the  little  one's  skin,  and  the  pores 
cease  to  act  properly.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  internal  functional  organ- 
ism is  compelled  to  eliminate  many 
poisons  that  would  otherwise  be  thrown 
out  through  the  pores.  Then,  too,  the 
clothing  is  a  great  handicap  to  muscular 
movement.  Did  you  ever  note  the  de- 
light of  a  child  when  it  is  unhampered  by 
bands  or  restrictions  of  any  kind?  The 
world  as  a  rule  seems  a  joy  to  him  under 
such  circumstances.  As  a  rule  he  will 
smile  and  crow  with  delight,  he  will  kick 
his  little  legs,  swing  his  arms  and  fairly 
revel  in  the  joy  of  the  moment.  Clothing 
is  an  abomination  to  a  baby.  Whatever 
clothing  is  worn  by  little  ones  should  not 
in  any  way  hamper  their  movements.  It 
is  these  movements  which  develop  the 
muscular  system,  which  make  it  grow 
healthy  and  strong.  When  the  body  is 
allowed  to  be  used  in  this  manner  it  is  as 
a  rule  beautiful  to  look  upon.  But  when 
tight  bands  of  various  kinds  interfere 
with  the  circulation  and  hamper  the 
ordinary  desires  for  activity  that  are 
possessed  by  every  baby,  its  growth  is 
materially  affected  and  various  ills  are 
contracted  that  would  never  have  ap- 
peared if  the  little  one  was  allowed  the 
freedom  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled. 

There  are  various  ills  from  which 
babies  are  inclined  to  suffer  and  for  which 
numerous  remedies  are  prescribed,  that 
might  easily  be  avoided  if  the  general 
vitality  of  the  little  one  was  allowed  to 
fully  develop.  There  is  one  suggestion 
for  the  treatment  of  these  ailments  that 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  can  be  success- 
fully applied.  When  the  baby  is  suffer- 
ing you  can  depend  upon  it  that  the 
trouble  is  in  the  alimentary  canal,  that 
is  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Babies 
rarely  suffer  from  any  other  troubles. 
Now  if  you  will  take  an  ordinary  towel 
and  wet  it  in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne 
by  the  little  one,  and  after  wringing  it  out 
place  it  all  around  his  little  abdomen,  you 
will  really  be  amazed  at  the  relief  that 
will  usually  be  secured  through  this  sim- 
ple remedy.  The  towel  should  be  made 
to  fit  fairly  snugly,  and  should  come 
from  the  hips  to  a  little  bit  under  his  arm- 
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pits.  Remember  it  should  be  just  as  hot 
as  can  be  borne  by  the  little  one  in  order 
to  get  the  best  results,  and  if  you  do  not 
notice  a  decided  change  in  his  condition 
after  awhile,  it  is  well  to  change  the  towel 
and  make  it  a  little  hotter  than  the  pre- 
vious one.  As  a  rule,  after  the  first  appli- 
cation of  this  remedy  the  little  one  will 
become  quiet  and  will  soon  fall  asleep, 
no  matter  how  much  it  may  have  been 
suffering  previously. 

In  many  cases  constipation  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  abnormal  manifestations, 
and  where  you  are  satisfied  this  trouble 
is  a  contributory  cause  a  rectal  oil  enema 
(or  if  this  cannot  be  taken  a  water  enema) 
is  a  splendid  remedy.  It  is  also  a  good 
plan  in  many  cases  to  feed  the  child  one 
or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  olive  oil,  but  re- 
member that  while  the  little  one  is  sick, 
while  there  are  symptoms  of  illness,  no 
nourishment  of  any  kind  should  be  given. 
You  can  give  the  baby  all  the  warm 
water  that  it  may  desire,  allowing  it  to 
fill  up  to  its  heart's  content,  and  after 
having  passed  its  first  birthday  a  little 
apple  juice  can  be  mixed  with  this  water, 
or  any  acid  fruit  juice  which  is  fresh  or 
which  has  not  in  any  way  started  to  fer- 
ment can  be  used.  The  result  of  its  use 
will  in  nearly  all  cases  be  favorable.  To 
a  certain  extent  the  fruit  juice  satisfies 
the  craving  for  food,  and  the  child  does 
not  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger 

I  know  the  average  mother  is  under 
the  impression  that  unless  her  little  one 
is  being  fed  every  two  or  three  hours  it  is 
actually  starving  to  death.  There  was 
never  a  greater  fallacy.  My  own  little 
ones  have  fasted  from  one  to  four  days, 
and  on  every  occasion  these  fasts  seem  to 
be  of  benefit.  They  had  the  measles  re- 
cently and  the  disease  was  cured  entirely 
in  two  or  three  days.  In  fevers  of  various 
kinds  and  in  measles,  sweet  apple  juice 
mixed  with  hot  water  and  given  to  the 
little  one  just  as  you  would  the  milk 
seems  to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect. 

Now  there  is  a  great  deal  to  say  in 
reference  to  exercise.  Remember  that  it 
is  not  a  good  plan  to  force  little  ones  to 
exercise.  It  should  always  be  play  to 
them.  In  fact,  exercise  should  be  given 
in  the  form  of  play.  A  set  system  of 
movements  for  a  child  is  of  course  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  to  follow,  and  yet 


even  if  it  were,  it  would  not  be  the  best 
sort  of  exercise  under  the  circumstances. 
Holding  a  child  up  by  its  arm,  or  one  arm 
and  one  leg,  handling  its  body  in  various 
ways,  can  be  recommended.  As  long  as 
the  child  is  laughing  and  enjoying  your 
efforts,  it  is  being  benefited ;  but  when  it 
is  cross  and  irritable  you  can  rest  assured 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  your  efforts 
bringing  unsatisfactory  results.  An  un- 
limited number  of  play  exercises  can  be 
devised  by  a  parent,  and  a  regular 
"romp"  should  be  indulged  at  frequent 
intervals.  By  the  way,  it  might  be  well 
to  note  also  that  parents  will  secure  con- 
siderable benefit  from  this  habit.  It 
takes  them  back  to  their  childhood  days, 
they  learn  to  play  over  again,  they  be- 
come children  with  their  children,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  to'  a  large  extent  it 
brings  back  one's  youth  and  materially 
lengthens  one's  years  of  life,  when  one 
gets  right  in  the  midst  of  the  fun  and 
frolic  that  should  be  a  large  part  of  ex- 
ercises of  growing  babies  and  children. 
As  a  rule,  if  you  will  remove  all  restric- 
tive clothing  from  a  baby  it  will  not  need 
any  special  attention  in  the  way  of  ex- 
ercise. It  will  perform  its  own  exercises 
and  its  body  will  grow  strong  and  rugged 
through  the  influence  of  its  own  instincts 
as  it  kicks  and  twists  and  turns  through- 
out its  entire  waking  hours. 

Now  if  you  want  to  see  your  baby 
thrive  as  it  never  has  before,  try  out  a  few 
of  the  suggestions  I  have  made  in  this 
article.  It  cannot  hurt  the  little  one  to 
follow  the  advice  here  given,  and  if  the 
child  does  not  exhibit  a  marked  improve- 
ment I  shall  be  much  surprised. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  the  reader  to  re- 
member that  a  child  can  develop  an  atti- 
tude of  habitual  crossness,  and  can  con- 
tinually be  crying  and  grumbling,  but  if 
you  train  it  in  the  proper  manner  it  will 
be  inclined  in  the  opposite  direction.  It 
will  always  be  bright  and  smiling.  There- 
fore do  not  spoil  the  little  one.  Do  not 
take  it  up  and  fondle  it  every  time  it  ap- 
pears to  complain.  In  fact,  the  habit 
of  rocking  or  jumping  babies  should  be 
strongly  condemned.  You  should  teach 
your  little  one  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
going  to  sleep  at  regular  hours.  Cradles 
should  be  tabooed,  and  the  child  should 
simply  be  placed  in  an  ordinary  flat  bed. 


Some  Comments  on  Weight  Lifting 

By  Prof.  H.  W.  Titus 


To  the  Editor: 

Although  strong  men  have  been  challenging 
each  other  for  years  and  years,  they  apparently 
seek  advertising  rather  than  tests  of  strength. 
When  Sandow  first  arrived  in  America,  in 
1892,  he  offered  $10,000.00  to  anyone  who 
would  duplicate  his  feats.  No  one  attempted 
to  meet  this  challenge,  which  was  open  for  five 
years.  Romulus,  who  came  to  America  to  gain 
fame  and  fortune  as  a  weight-lifter,  afterwards 
challenged  Sandow,  but  failed  to  meet  him 
when  his  challenge  was  accepted. 

Meanwhile  the  writer  was  preparing  Ro- 
landow  to  meet  Sandow,  and  when  Rolando w 
was  willing  and  able  to  defeat  Sandow  the 
latter  refused  to  compete  for  the  $10,000.00, 
but  still  declared  himself  to  be  the  world's 
most  perfect  man.  This  gave  Rolandow  the 
title,  by  default,  of  the  strongest  man  in 
America. 

The  Saxon  Bros.,  who  were  recently  des- 
cribed in  Physical  Culture,  are  unquestion- 
ably very  strong  and  well  developed  men. 
While  they  were  performing  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  a  few  months  ago,  I  acted  as  a 
judge  of  their  feats  of  strength.  I  must  say 
that  Arthur  Saxon  broke  the  world's  records 
by  a  one  hand  press  from  shoulder  over  head 
lifting  7>I2i  pounds,  and  by  pushing  150 
pounds  in  each  hand  over  head,  one  hand  after 


One  of  Professor  Titos'  feats. 


the  other,  holding  both  of  them  over  head 
simultaneously.  These  two  are  the  most 
marvellous  feats  I  ever  saw. 

Rolandow  after  advertising  himself  as  the 
world's  strongest  man  for  about  two  years  was 
defeated  by  Anderson,  the  Swedish  strong 
man,  by  one  point.  Two  years  later  Rolandow 
defeated  A.  Johnson.  Rolandow  had  im- 
proved greatly,  and  could  have  defeated 
Anderson  easily  if  he  had  been  given  another 
chance,  but  Anderson  declined  to  meet  him 
again. 

Now  the  question  is,  who  is  the  stronger 
man — Rolandow  or  Arthur  Saxon?  Each  of 
these  two  men  holds  four  world's  records. 
Max  Unger  challenges  Arthur  Saxon.  Ro- 
landow is  the  only  strong  man  who  ever  con- 
sistently met  his  challengers.  Let  Max  Unger 
challenge  Rolandow,  and  he  will  have  no 
trouble  in  making  a  match  if  he  produces 
enough  money  to  make  it  interesting.  In  re- 
sponse to  Max  Unger's  recent  challenge  I  will 
wager  $500.00  on  Rolandow  or  any  one  of  the 
Saxon  Bros.,  each  competitor  to  choose  ten 
feats  of  weight  lifting,  and  the  total  number  of 
pounds  lifted  to  determine  the  final  results. 

I  have  a  pupil  named  James  Barnes,  of 
Ambridge,  Penn.,  He  is  nineteen  years  old, 
and  weighs  180  pounds.  He  is  also  willing  to 
accept  Max  Unger's  challenge. 

The  writer,  when  in  condition,  weighs  128 
pounds,  and  has  been  the  champion  strong 
man  of  that  weight  for  twelve  years.  I  was 
always  ready  to  meet  all  comers,  and  if  Max 
Unger  or  anyone  else  can  get  a  match  for  me  I 
will  give  $100.00  for  a  $500.00  match  at  my 
weight.  I  have  proven  that  I  am  the  strong- 
est man  on  earth  in  proportion  to  my  weight. 
I  pressed  with  one  hand  i86|  pounds  while 
weighing  only  125  pounds.  Arthur  Saxon 
pressed  312  pounds,  but  weighed  220  pounds. 
He  should  accordingly  at  his  weight  press  about 
350  pounds  to  equal  my  performance.  I  swing 
with  one  hand  150  pounds  from  floor  over 
head — is  there  another  man  who  can  swing  the 
equivalent  of  his  own  weight  overhead  ?  I  also 
hold  out  one-half  of  my  own  weight  at  arms 
length  in  each  hand. 

One  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  become  a 
professional  strong  man  must  stick  to  exer- 
cises, and  time  will  tell.  First  of  all  one  must 
have  youth.  Next,  one  must  have  the  frame 
and  weight — if  you  weigh  105  pounds  do  not 
think  that  you  are  fit  for  a  strong  man,  al- 
though you  can  improve  greatly  by  exercis- 
ing properly.  A  man  can  improve  his  physical 
condition  up  to  fifty  years.  After  that  age  all 
is  necessary  is  to  exercise  enough  to  keep  the 
blood  in*  proper  circulation — about  thirty 
minutes  every  other  day. 

New  York  City.  Prof.  H.  W.  Titus. 
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Cancer    Causes    More    Deaths    Than 
Consumption 

CANCER,  SO  IT  IS  SAID,  NOW  CLAIMS  A  LARGER  NUMBER  OF 
VICTIMS  THAN  THE  GREAT  WHITE  PLAGUE— THE  DISEASE  CAN 
BE  PREVENTED  AND  CURED  BY  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  METHODS 

By  Henry  Winston  Hardwick 

In  previous  issues  of  this  publication  we  have  maintained  that  the  symptoms  of  cancer 
were  made  possible  by  the  existence  of  the  cancer  poison  in  the  blood,  that  operative  methods 
were  never  effective  in  removing  the  poison,  that  as  a  rule  they  simply  diverted  the  poison  to 
other  regions  of  the  body,  and  that  a  complete  cure  could  only  be  effected  in  the  first 
stages  by  the  simple  methods  we  are  advocating.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  these  theories  are 
being  advocated  by  reputable  medical  men,  and  the  following  article  will  unquestionably  be 
of  interest  to  those  who  believe  in  our  theories. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


THE  figures  compiled  by  a  promin- 
ent physician  of  this  country,  and 
furnished  by  him  to  the  County 
Medical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  go  to 
prove  that  cancer  and  not  consumption 
is  the  "White  Plague,"  of  civilization. 
Dr.  John  A.  McGlinn  is  the  individual 
who  has  been  making  an  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation of  the  malady  in  question, 
and  the  data  collected  by  him  go  to 
show  that  the  ravages  of  cancer  have 
enormously  increased  within  the  past 
few  years,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  they 
have  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  plague. 
Incidentally,  it  is  made  evident  that  the 
terrible  malady  is  encouraged  if  not  pro- 
duced, by  dietetic  conditions  against 
which  Physical  Culture  has  consist- 
ently protested.  Testimony  regarding 
this  latter  fact  will  be  given  in  the  course 
of  this  article. 

The  report  of  Dr.  McGlinn  in  a  con- 
densed form  is  to  the  effect  that  on  the 
average,  one  man  out  of  thirty-two  and 
one  woman  out  of  eleven  now  die  in  the 
United  States  of  the  malady.  But  this  is 
taking  the  deaths  without  considering 
the  respective  ages.  If  the  ages  of  the 
victims  are  analyzed,  the  figures  become 
trn  more  startling.  Thus  after  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  one  man  out  of  seventeen, 
and  one  woman  out  of  nine,  die  of  cancer. 
During  this  period  of  life,  more  women 
die  of  the  disease  in  this  country  than 
they  do  of  consumption,  according  to  the 
vital  statistics  of  the  various  states. 

But  the  age  of  greatest  frequency  for 


the  occurrence  of  cancer  has,  within  the 
past  few  years,  come  to  be  between  the 
ages  of  fifty  and  fifty-four.  At  such  age, 
one  man  in  fourteen  and  one  woman  in 
five  succumb  to  the  disease.  On  this  basis, 
it  is  computed  that  if  it  had  been  possible 
to  exterminate  the  disease  in  the  United 
States,  in  1906,  the  lives  of  518,000  fe- 
males and  282,000  males  would  have  been 
saved.  The  "time"  that  these  lost  lives 
represent  is  373,574  years,  while  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  lives  is  estimated  at 
$224,000,000.  The  loss  to  the  commun- 
ity on  these  latter  lines  alone  is  striking 
enough  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  grief  of  the  survivors  and  the 
agony  of  the  victims. 

Another  fact  will  emphasize  the  general 
prevalence  of  the  malady.  The  com- 
bined death-rate  for  all  surgical  condi- 
tions exclusive  of  cancer,  in  1908  was 
1 6 1. 5.  The  cancer  death-rate  in  the 
same  year  was  70.8.  From  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  one  third  of  the  deaths  from 
all  surgical  conditions  were  due  to  cancer. 

Another  illustration:  In  1908,  the 
combined  death-rate  from  all  prevent- 
able diseases  was  only  6.4  per  cent, 
higher  than  that  of  cancer. 

Data  obtained  from  all  over  the  world 
goes  to  show  that  the  disease  is  increas- 
ing in  alarming  fashion  in  every  civilized 
country  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions. 
These  exceptions  are  those  in  which 
physical  culture  diet  is  the  rule  or  nearly 
so.  In  the  last  decade  and  in  the  world 
at  large,  it  had  increased  12  per  100,000 
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as  compared  with  the  preceding  decade,  against  which   Physical  Culture   has 

But  in  the  United  States  and  within  the  raised  its  voice  in  protest  ever  since  the 

same   period,    it   increased   from    53    to  first  day  of  its  publication.    The  allusion 

nearly  71  per  100,000  of  population.  is  to  tea,  coffee,  alcoholic  drinks,  tobacco, 

In  Great  Britain,  at  the  present  time,  much  meat,  especially  pork  and  a  "rich" 
one  man  out  of  eleven  and  one  woman  dietary  in  general.  It  is  true  that  there 
out  of  eight  die  of  cancer.  In  the  same  have  been  instances  in  which  cancer  is 
country  more  women  of  all  ages  die  of  the  said  to  have  been  produced  by  the  con- 
disease  than  they  do  of  consumption,  tact  of  the  skin  with  soot,  paraffin,  a 
Inasmuch  as  Great  Britain  is  looked  rough  pipe  stem,  a  sharp  tooth,  a  recent 
upon  as  the  home  of  tuberculosis,  the  ap-  wound  or  the  chewing  of  betel-nut,  but 
palling  meaning  of  the  statement  just  such  cases  are  rare,  and,  too,  is  it  not 
made  will  be  apparent.  more   reasonable   to   believe  that   these 

To  such  a  pitch  has  the  scourge  at-  causes  were  really  incidental  than  that  the 
tained  here  and  in  Europe,  that  it  has  real  cause  was  the  existence  of  the  cancer 
been  recently  proposed  to  call  an  Inter-  poison  in  the  blood  that  was  made  evi- 
national  Conference  to  deal  with  the  dent  by  the  bruise  or  other  irritation 
causes  and  cure  of  the  malady.  As  which  seemed  to  be  the  actual  cause.  In 
readers  of  Physical  Culture  know,  can-  any  event  the  assumption  is  not  alto- 
cer  has  so  far  baffled  the  skill  of  the  sur-  gether  proved  that  cancer  is  actually 
geon  or  the  specialist.  Great  things  were  caused  by  the  action  of  an  irritant, 
expected  of  the  x- rays,  of  anti-toxins  and  though  it  may.be  the  means  of  first  be- 
so  forth.  But  in  each  and  every  instance,  traying  the  existence  of  the  disease, 
these  hopes  proved  to  be  fruitless.  The  This  being  so,  light  is  therefore  thrown 
reason  of  such  disappointments  was,  in  on  the  manner  in  which  an  unwholesome 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  of  an  obvious  dietary  can  cause  the  malady, 
nature.  The  attempt  was  made  to  deal  Let  us  quote  a  few  of  the  investigating 
with  symptoms  rather  than  with  the  authorities,  some  of  whom  have  spent 
causes  of  the  disease.  The  knife  cut  years  in  the  researches  in  question.  It 
away  the  results  of  conditions,  but  the  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  con- 
conditions  remained.  What  were  these  sensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  these 
conditions?  According  to  the  investiga-  gentlemen  is  to  the  effect  that  cancer  can 
tions  of  men  who  have  broken  away  be  cured  or  prevented  by  a  strictly  physi- 
from  the  traditions  of  the  medical  schools  cal  culture  regime. 

they  were  the  results  of  the  dietetic  vices  Professor  H.   R.   Russell,  of  London, 

of  civilization,  to  which  were  added  the  has  collected  data  relative  to  the  scourge 

harmful  habits  that  were  coincident  with  of  cancer  from  nearly  every  country  in 

the  vices.    In  other  words,  the  investiga-  the  world.    His  figures  are  of  a  significant 

tors  appear  to  have  reached  the  conclu-  nature,  furnishing,  as  they  appear  to  do, 

sion  that  cancer,  as  well  as  its  allied  dis-  absolute  proof  of  the  relation  between 

eases,  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  disease  and  some  of  the  habits  of  our 

due  to  the  excessive  use  of  certain  foods  modern  civilization.     Here  they  are: 

NO.   OF        VERY  HIGH  OR       RATE  LOW 
COUNTRIES        HIGH    RATE         .   OR  NONE 

Countries  eating  flesh-foods  largely 25                     19  1 

Countries  eating  little  or  no  flesh 39  None  34   • 

Countries  drinking  much  coffee  or  tea 30                     25  None 

Countries  drinking  little  or  no  coffee  or  tea 41  None  3  6 

Countries  using  much  tobacco .    41  None  6 

Countries  using  little  tobacco 8  None  7 

Countries  drinking  much  beer 17                     12  1 

Countries  drinking  little  or  no  beer 44                       5  31 

Countries  drinking  much  spirituous  liquor 19                     14  1 

Countries  drinking  little  or  no  spirituous  liquor 30             '     None  23 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  list  is  in-  fessor  Russell  as  indicated.  Of  such 
complete  in  a  few  instances,  yet  it  is  countries,  those  that  suffer  most  from 
enough  to  prove  the  contention  of  Pro-      cancer    are    the    United    States,    Great 
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Britain,  Germany,  Denmark,  Austria, 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria.  Then  comes 
France,  Sweden  and  Holland.  In  the 
other  European  countries  where  the 
habits  of  the  people  tend  to  frugality  and 
wholesome  dietetics,  the  cancer  rate  is  in- 
variably small. 

In  some  of  the  cancer-cursed  nations, 
the  ravages  are  confined  to  certain  sec- 
tions. This,  according  to  Professor 
Russell,  is  entirely  due  to  the  varying 
dietetic  habits  of  the  people  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts. 

Speaking  in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of 
cancer  in  the  country  districts  of  Ireland, 
Dr.  F.  Climbo,  of  Dublin,  says:  "Once 
on  a  time,  our  people  lived  on  what  the 
country  produced — wholesome  oat-meal 
porridge,  potatoes,  milk,  fish,  fruits, 
home-cured  bacon  and  the  like.  Nowa- 
days they  subsist  on  cheap  American 
bacon,  white-flour  pancakes  cooked  in 
bacon  fat,  and  quantities  of  tea  that  has 
been  boiled  over  and  over  again.  The 
use  of  porter  and  tea  is  a  curse  to  the  coun- 
try. It  is  this  unwholesome  food  and 
drink  that  is,  as  I  believe,  the  direct 
cause  of  cancer." 

Dr.  W.  C.  Lawson,  in  the  Medical 
Journal,  writes  that  "cancer  is  common 
nowadays  because  civilized  communities 
lead  hurried  lives  and  are  addicted  to  the 
use  of  stimulants  and  flesh-foods." 

A  well-known  Welsh  physician,  Dr. 
Douglas  Macdonald,  of  Bettsycoed,  al- 
luding to  the  increase  of  cancer  among 
the  Welsh,  says:  "The  Welsh  peasantry 
live  chiefly  on  bacon  and  tea.  The  con- 
sumption of  these  foods  has  increased 
with  the  increase  of  cancer." 

Sir  William  Banks,  another  British 
physician  of  high  repute  declares  that 
the  most  numerous  victims  of  cancer  are 
"high  livers,  consumers  of  much  meat, 
coffee  and  alcohol." 

Professor  Traill,  of  America,  asserts 
that  "Diet  and  the  hunger  cure  are  the 
indispensable  and  perhaps  the  leading 
remedial  measures  in  all  cases  of  cancer." 

Dr.  George  Black,  a  specialist  of  Tor- 
quay, Devon.,  England,  avers  that  by 
putting  his  cancerous  patients  on  a  diet 
of  nuts,  and  vegetables,  fruits  and  grains, 
he  "obtained  results  for  good  the  like  of 
which  I  have  never  experienced  in 
twenty-four    years    of    practice       Also, 


they  were  such  as  I  had  never  dreamed 
possible." 

Professor  Newcombe,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  declares  that  the  cure  for  cancer 
is  to  be  found  in  the  avoidance  of  tea, 
coffee,  alcoholic  liquors,  all  flesh-food 
and  their  products  such  as  beef-tea, 
dripping,  lard  and  suet.  He  also  recom- 
mends two  meals  a  day  to  patients. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  members 
of  the  French  Academy  is  Dr.  Lucas 
Champoinniere.  He  has  officially  re- 
ported that  cancer  "is  largely  due  to 
consumption  of  much  flesh-food." 

Professor  Elsworth  Olesen,  of  Sweden, 
advises  these  things  for  the  prevention  of 
cancer:  "Out-door  exercise,  pure  air, 
sunshine  and  a  vegetable  diet.  Alcohol, 
tea,  coffee  and  a  rich,  greasy  diet  are  to 
be  avoided." 

Two  French  scientists  who  have  been 
investigating  the  disease  declare  that  it 
is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  due  to  the  use 
of  pork.  They  point  to  the  fact  that 
those  Jews  who  live  in  accordance  with 
the  Mosaic  law  and  who  use  no  pork  in 
consequence,  rarely  contract  the  malady. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Arabs,  the 
Indians  of  Old  Mexico  and  some  other 
races. 

Dr.  Vermeuil,  of  Paris,  states  that  his 
observation  convinces  him  that  the  regu- 
lar use  of  flesh-foods  is  conducive  to  the 
contraction  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Richard  Keith,  of  London,  a  sur- 
gical specialist,  avers  that  "high  living, 
wine  and  animal  food  aggravate  in  a  re- 
markable manner  all  the  symptoms 
arising  from  this  terrible  disease." 

In  a  special  official  report  on  the 
spread  of  cancer  in  Ireland,  prepared  by 
the  Irish  Registrar- General,  the  conclu- 
sion is  reached  that  "the  growing  in- 
crease of  the  disease  among  the  popula- 
tion is  due  to  the  enlarging  use  of  potted 
meats,  imported  pork,  beer,  tobacco,  tea, 
and  coffee." 

A  correspondent  writing  to  the  London 
Times,  says,  that  both  his  parents  and 
nearly  all  his  relatives  died  of  cancer  and 
that  of  the  farmer  families  in  the  county 
in  which  he  was  born,  the  diet  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  ham,  bacon,  tripe, 
trotters,  wine,  beer  and  much  tea  and 
coffee. 

Professor  Russell  in  one  of  his  recent 
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works  writes,  "The  two  most  potent 
factox's  in  the  cause  of  cancer  appear  to 
me  to  be  a  large  amount  of  flesh  food  and 
strong  infusions  of  tea  or  coffee,  taken 
together.  That  is,  whenever  much  flesh 
or  other  rich  proteid  food  and  much  tea 
and  coffee  are  simultaneously  taken, 
there  will  be  much  cancer." 

In  other  words,  anybody  can  escape 
the  malady  by  living  a  physical  culture 
life. 

Yet  in  China,  the  home  of  the  tea 
drinker,  the  cancer  mortality  according 
to  Professor  Russell's  researches,  is 
only  "moderate"  as  compared  with  the 
"very  high"  of  many  of  the  European 
countries.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  in  China  the  tea  so  drunk  is  very 
weak,  and  that  only  a  few  seconds  are 
allowed  for  its  infusion.  In  other  re- 
spects the  Chinese  lead  a  frugal  dietetic 
life.  In  this  connection  it  is  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  C.  R.  Raleigh,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
that  "we  of  the  Occident  use  tea  that, 
for  the  most  part,  has  destructive 
strength,  and  which  is  quite  unlike  the 
light  beverage  used  in  the  Orient." 

Dr.  Arthur  Shadwell,  a  prominent 
Irish  physician,  in  a  report  on  ■  cancer 
states  that  some  of  the  women  patients 
treated  by  him  confess  to  twelve  cups  a 
day  of  Indian  tea  "very  black  and 
strong." 

In  Sweden,  during  the  past  thirty 
years,  cancer  has  increased  so  terribly  as 
to  almost  assume  the  character  of  an 
epidemic.  Within  the  same  period,  ac- 
cording to  official  figures  published  by  the 
order  of  thejSwedish  government,  the  use 
per  individual  per  annum  of  coffee  has  in- 
creased over  three  times;  that  of  sugar 
nearly  five  times;  of  tobacco,  rather 
more  than  one  and  one-half  times,  and  of 
beer  three  times.  In  other  words,  the 
spread  of  the  disease  seems  to  have  ac- 
companied dietetic  degeneration. 

Cancer  is  extremely  prevalent  among 
the  lumbermen  and  settlers  of  the  West 
and  Northwest,  according  to  Dr.  Ernest 
Wolff,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Mr.  Arthur  P. 
Silver,  in  his  book  on  the  backwoods  of 
Canada,  states  that  the  diet  of  the  lum- 
bermen consists  of  buckwheat  cakes  and 
molasses,  potato  pie,  baked  beans,  bread, 
pork,  and  bacon,  while  "tea  black  as  ink 
is  used  in  vast  quantities,  and  sweetened 


with  molasses."  Here  is  the  combina- 
tion of  an  excess  of  stewed  tea,  pork,  and 
an  excess  of  sugar  against  which  Pro- 
fessor Russell  protests  on  the  score  of  its 
being  productive  of  cancer. 

The  famous  physician,  Sir  William 
Banks,  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  lectures 
before  the  Medical  Society,  of  London, 
declared  that:  "An  excess  of  nutritives 
was  the  cause  of  cancer,  and  that  the  in- 
ception of  the  disease  was  almost,  always 
to  be  found  in  the  rich  meats  and  wines 
of  the  dining  room  tables  of  civiliza- 
tion." 

A  well-known  Canadian  authority  on 
dietetics,  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Percielle,  of 
Toronto,  declares  that:  "  In  every  case  of 
cancer  which  I  have  been  able  to  investi- 
gate I  find  that  it  has  been  produced  by 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  meat  and 
tea  and  coffee  consumed,  and  often  of 
beer  and  tobacco  also. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  in  proof  of  the 
soundness  of  the  theory  of  the  scientists 
quoted,  it  is  found  that  all  the  com- 
munities or  nations  which  use  little  meat, 
tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  or  intoxicants,  are 
singularly  free  from  the  disease.  The 
majority  of  such  people  are  so-called 
savages,  are  semi-civilized,  or  are  still 
living  under  primitive  conditions.  Some 
of  such  are  the  Mussulmans,  in  Egypt, 
the  Tunisians ;  the  inhabitants  of  Moroc- 
co, Syria,  Arabia,  Hindoos  in  general, 
natives  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  of 
the  West  Indies,  the  Pacific  Islands, 
Japan,  New  Guinea,  New  Caledonia, 
Peru,  Persia,  and  so  forth.  In  all  these 
cases  the  people  live  the  simple  life  in  a 
dietetic  sense. 

It  is  also  observed  that  in  any  com- 
munity such  as  a  monastery,  or  religious 
association  in  which  the  diet  is  of  a  tem- 
perate and  frugal  nature,  carvcer  is  ex- 
tremely rare. 

The  Paris  Anti-Tobacco  Societies, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  12  Rue  Jacob, 
in  the  French  capital,  have  recently  an- 
nounced that  the  subject  for  prize  com- 
petition this  year  is  "  Report  of  observa- 
tions showing  that  smokers  more  than 
others  are  subject  to  cancer." 

Physical  culturists  may  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  fact  that  their  methods 
of  living  are  such  that  they  need  never 
dread  this  most  fearful  disease. 


Phenomenal  Success  of  the  Physical 
Culture  Training  School 

THE  SPLENDID  SCHOOL  WHICH  TEACHES  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
PHYSICAL  CULTURE  MOVES  INTO  A  MAGNIFICENT  NEW   HOME 

By  Charles  Merriles 


THE  Physical  Culture  Training 
School,  which  for  some  time  has 
been  located  in  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  has  met  with  such  phenomenal 
success  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  move  to  larger  and  better  equipped 
quarters.  The  demand 
for  men  and  women  ca- 
pable of  teaching  physical 
culture  principles  is  con- 
tinually increasing.  For 
many  years  to  come  the 
number  of  those  capable 
of  doing  this  work  will  not 
be  equal  to  the  demand. 
Teachers  are  needed  every- 
where.    Doctors  of  Phys- 


Bernarr  Macfadden  Institute,  and  it  has 
grown  slowly  but  surely  year  by  year. 
Within  the  magnificent  new  building 
which  has  just  been  secured  in  Chicago, 
it  will  undoubtedly  make  a  tremendous 
forward  stride.    It  is  the  business  of  this 


I 


This  large  room,  90  feet  by  60  feet,  and  36  feet  in  height,  is 
to  be  converted  into  a  gymnasium. 


cultopathy,  who  can  treat  diseases  of 
every  kind  by  the  simple  methods  which 
constitute  this  science,  are  needed  in 
every  community. 

The  Physical  Culture  Training  School 
was    originally    the    outgrowth    of    the 


Grand  lecture  hall,  116 
feet  by  65  feet,  seating 
capacity,  1500.  Here, 
some  of  the  drills  will  be 
given.  * 

school  to  prepare  teachers 
who  are  capable  of  going 
out  into  the  world  and 
teaching  the  principles  of 
physical  culture,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  scien- 
tific theories  promulgated 
in  this  publication  since 
its  first  issue. 
Physical  culture,  as  taught  in  this 
school,  is  broad  and  complete.  The 
course  of  studies  is  not  hampered  by 
medical  theories.  It  is  based  on  funda- 
mental principles,  that  have  to  do  with 
the  increasing  of  vitality  and  strength 
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and  purifying  the  body.  Disease  has  no 
terrors  for  true  physical  culturists.  The 
germ  theory  is  an  empty  threat  to  them, 
for  they  believe  that  a  strong  body  is 
practically  made  immune  from  all  dis- 
ease. Students  are  not  only  theoretically 
instructed  on  this  basis,  but  the  thousands 
of  practical  exemplifications  with  which 


they  come  in  con- 
tact turn  this  the- 
ory into  a  fact 
long  before  they 
have  secured  a 
complete  physical 
culture  educa- 
tion. 

The  students  in 
this   school    have 

come  from  all  parts  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  Many  come  here 
from  England.  They  come  from  the 
east  and  from  the  west  and  from  the 
far  northern  sections  of  Canada.  The 
remarkable  physical  improvement 
effected  by  some  of  these  students, 
in  a  short  time,  have  been  set  forth 
in  advertisements  which  have  ap- 
peared in  past  issues  of  this  publication. 
Weak,  emaciated  young  men  and  women, 
in  many  cases,  gain  from  ten  to  thirty 
pounds  while  continuing  this  course,  and 
this  is  not  a  gain  in  fatty  tissue— it  is  a 
growth  of  hard,  firm  muscle.  They  add 
that  much  to  their  manhood  or  woman- 
hood. 

The  curriculum  of  the  school  includes 
all  the  various  subjects  that  are  neces- 


sary to  those  who  are  desirous  of  teach- 
ing the  science  of  strength-building. 
Anatomy  and  physiology  are  naturally 
taken  up  in  detail,  though  diet  is  treated 
from  an  entirely  different  standpoint 
than  in  other  schools.  The  science  of 
rational  dietetics  has  practically  been 
revolutionized  by  the  theories  that  have 
been  put  forth  in  this  magazine.  There 
is  considerable  instruction  given  in 
diagnosis,  hydrotherapy  and  massage. 
Gynecology  and  obstetrics  are  also 
dealt  with  in  a  small  way,  with  a  view 
of  giving  graduates  a  general  view  of 
all  the  functional  processes  of  the 
body. 

The  practical  work  of  the  school  has 
to  do  with  muscular  exercises,  with 
the  strengthening 
of  the  muscles, 
with  beautifying 
the  body.  The 
remarkable  chang- 
es that  are  made 
with  students  with- 
in even  a  few 
months  in  this  in- 
stitution would  be 


The  main  floor,  showing  the  broad  stairway 
leading  to  the  second  floor. 

difficult  to  equal.  In  fact,  a  graduate 
of  one  of  the  most  prominent  eastern 
physical  culture  normal  schools  claims 
from  personal  knowledge  that  students 
make  more  improvement  in  six  months 
while  attending  this  school  than  they 
do  in  two  years  in  the  school  first 
attended  by  this  student.  This  unques- 
tionably shows  the  remarkable  influence 
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of  the  radical  change  in  diet  which  is 
adopted  by  students  on  entering  this 
school. 

The  problem  of  living  expenses  has 
been  to  a  large  extent  solved  by  students, 
and  the  dietetic  regime  that  they  follow 
would  be  a  godsend  to  various  colleges 
where  all  sorts  of  food  combinations  are 
considered  necessary  to  the  students. 
Here  nearly  all  students  live  on  un- 
cooked foods,  and  although  when  follow- 
ing a  diet  of  this  character  your  expenses 
can  be  as  liberal  as  desired,  many 
students  who  are  compelled  to  be  econo- 
mical have,  by  following  the  uncooked 
food  regime,  been  able  to  keep  their  ex- 
penses for  food  down  to  a  dollar  a  week 
or  less.  And  note  that  while  continuing 
this  very  abstemious  regime  they  still 
proceed  to  gain  in  weight  and  strength 
at  an  amazing  rate.     By  forming  clubs 


students  have  been  able  to  reduce  their 
housing  expenses  to  almost  as  small  a 
sum,  that  is  about  one  dollar  a  week. 
The  possibility  of  living  on  $2.00  a  week 
for  board  and  room  throughout  the  year 
would  be  considered  by  the  average  indi- 
vidual as  unattainable,  but  it  has  been 
accomplished  by  numerous  students  of 
this  school.  This  result  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  knowledge  of  diet  they 
have  secured,  not  only  from  the  teachers 
themselves.  Nearly  every  student  in- 
dulges in  all  sorts  of  experiments  with  a 
view  of  learning  as  much  as  possible  re- 
garding diet,  and  naturally  the  informa- 
tion each  students  acquires  is  made  the 
common  property  of  all  other  students. 
The  new  building  will  give  the  school 
a  magnificent  new  home.  It  will  contain 
a  gymnasium  90  x  60  feet,  with  a  ceiling 
two  stories  in  height.    A  large  swimming 


This  magnificent  building,  located  at  42nd  street  and  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago,  is  to  be 
the  new  home  of  the  Physical  Culture  Training  School. 
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pool  will  be  provided  and  every  facility 
for  the  accommodation  and  convenience 
of  students  will  be  found  therein.  There 
is  a  large  lecture  hall  in  the  building  in 
which  public  lectures  and  entertainments 
will  be  given.  This  hall  will  seat  over 
1500  people.  Previous  to  its  acquisition 
by  the  school  it  was  used  very  largely  for 
a  ballroom,  and  was  said  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  ballroom  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 
The  photographs  reproduced  in  connec- 
tion with  this  article  give  a  faint  idea  of 
the  splendid  building  which  will,  after 


October  first,  be  the  home  of  the  Train- 
ing School.  In  addition  to  training  men 
and  women  for  this  profession,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  school  to  open  its  gym- 
nasium to  the  general  public,  and  classes 
for  business  and  professional  men,  and 
for  boys  and  girls  will  be  conducted,  giv- 
ing one  and  all  an  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  the  scientific  methods  of 
physical  training  that  have  brought 
about  such  remarkable  results  in  the 
major  portion  of  the  school's  students  in 
the  past. 


Perfect  Poise — The  Continent  Life 


To  the  Editor: 

One  very  important  truth,  which  should  be 
more  universally  taught,  is  that  perfect  poise 
of  body  goes  hand  in  hand  with  perfect  control. 

In  the  correct  sitting  posture  the  weight  of 
the  body  rests  upon  the  thighs,  not  the  end  of 
the  spine,  with  the  chest  lifted.  After  the 
habit  is  acquired,  it  is  a  restful  position.  The 
vital  organs  are  left  free  to  do  their  work. 
When  the  weight  rests  upon  the  end  of  the 
spine,  they  are  cramped  and  hindered. 

The  correct  standing  position  is  with  the 
weight  resting  upon  the  balls  of  the  feet,  the 
knees  well  back  and  the  chest  lifted.  This 
brings  the  front  of  the  hip  and  shoulder  to  a 
perpendicular  line,  and  the  spine  from  the 
waist  nearly  to  the  neck  is  also  perpendicular. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  ninety  per  cent,  of 
men  and  women  habitually  poise  their  hips 
too  far  forward. 

We  learn  from  the  best  authority  on  physical 
culture  that  this  imperfect  position  of  the  vital 
organs  is  the  direct  cause  of  physical  thoughts, 
and  the  body  becomes  more  or  less  incontinent 
in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  effort  of  the 
mind. 

With  the  organs  perfectly  poised  the  mind 
has  complete  control.  Vicious  thoughts  dis- 
appear and  the  body  becomes  perfectly  con- 
tinent. A  bit  of  my  own  experience  may  help 
some  one  who  reads  this. 

For  years  I  had  most  miserable  health  and 
about  three  years  ago  I  became  aware  that  my 
bodily  poise  was  wrong  and  doing  injury  to  my 
health.  Under  the  instruction  of  a  teacher  I 
undertook  the  correction.  I  took  daily  exer- 
cises to  help  me  "straighten  up,"  and  stood 
and  sat  as  nearly  correctly  as  I  possibly  could. 


I  was  past  fifty  years  of  age  and  my  habits 
were  so  hard  to  change.  I  had  always  kept 
myself  pure  but  my  body  had  been  incontinent 
for  many  years.  For  three  or  four  months  my 
thoughts  seemed  to  be  even  more  carnal,  then 
came  the  beautiful  change.  My  thoughts 
ceased  to  he  physical,  and  for  two  and  a  half 
years  have  I  enjoyed  perfect  continence.  My 
mind  has  had  complete  control  and  that  too 
without  my  making  any  conscious  effort. 

I  am  as  straight  as  any  girl  and  almost  as 
active.  My  friends  say  I  am  getting  younger 
all  the  time.  For  years  my  life  had  been  a 
burden.  I  hated  myself.  I  wished  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  sex.  I  hated  my  reflection  in 
the  mirror.  I  often  wished  I  could  die.  I  was 
a  constant  sufferer  and  getting  worse  every 
year.     Had  nearly  lost  my  brain  power. 

Now,  I  enjoy  everything  in  life  and  feel  as 
if  I  should  do  so  till  I  am  a  hundred  years  old. 
I  never  have  an  ache  or  pain.  My  reflection  in 
the  mirror  when  I  take  my  morning  exercises 
and  "dip"  are  a  joy  to  me.  I  would  not  be 
back  in  the  old  slavery  where  I  was  three  years 
ago  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  world.  My 
children  think  I  am  an  extremist,  but  they 
cannot  understand  what  physical  culture  has 
meant  for  me. 

If  those  who  read  this  may  but  take  warn- 
ing from  my  experience,  or  sound  the  warning 
to  their  friends  who  need  it,  I  shall  be  happy. 
One  should  look  into  a  glass  sidewise  or  take 
the  open  door  test  so  as  to  be  sure  that  the  hips 
are  kept  even  with  the  shoulders.  After  the 
correction  has  been  made,  note  how  vulgar  the 
old  position  is.  Also  note  the  difference  in  the 
faces  of  those  who  are  well  poised  and  those 
who  are  not.  y^  r 


How  to  Produce  a  Vaccination  Scar 


Procure  a  little  strong  nitric  acid.  Bare  the 
arm  and  have  a  piece  of  soft  white  blotting 
paper  ready.  Dip  a  tooth-pick  in  the  acid  and 
apply  a  drop  to  the  spot  on  the  arm  where  you 
want  the  scar.  Let  the  acid  remain  three  or 
five  minutes,  then  touch  it  with  a  corner  of  the 
blotting  paper.  Wipe  off  carefully  and  cover 
with  greased  paper  or  oiled  silk.    After  keeping 


it  protected  a  day  or  two  no  more  attention 
need  be  given  it.  After  a  week  or  so  the  spot 
will  turn  dark.  Then  a  sore  will  appear,  this 
will  heal,  producing  a  scar  very  closely  re- 
sembling a  genuine  vaccination  scar. 

Winslow  W.  Chase. 

66  S  street,  N.  W.   Washington,  D.  C 


A  Pious  Hypocrite 

THE  PRETENDED  vs.  THE  REAL  CHRISTIAN— THE  CLOAK 
OF    RELIGION    USED    TO    SERVE    MATERIAL    PURPOSES 

By  S.  Wardlow  Marsden 

Synopsis. — Samuel  Jonathan  Walker  has  for  years  received  a  comfortable  income  as  the  chief  official  of  the 
Society  for  Moral  Promotion.  Mr.  Walker's  daughter  Emily  meets  Charles  Warner,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Physical  Instructor, 
and  the  young  people  become  interested  in  each  other,  despite  her  father's  prejudice  and  enmity  against  Charles. 
Horace  Horton,  a  young  man  whose  attentions  Emily  has  tolerated  at  the  behest  of  her  parents,  exhibits  a  strong 
enmity  toward  Charles.  Emily  Walker's  father  forbids  her  to  acknowledge  Charles'  acquaintance,  on  the 
ground  that  the  young  man  has  proven  himself  low  and  vulgar  by  an  exhibition  of  athletics,  and  by  posing  in  tights 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Gymnasium.  Angered  by  his  daughter's  friendship  for  Charles,  Mr.  Walker  determined  to  injure 
the  young  man's  reputation.  He  hires  a  detective  to  pose  as  a  physician,  and  to  visit  the  Warner  home  under  the  pre- 
tense of  treating  Charles'  little  sister  Edna,  who  is  lame.  Binwell,  the  detective,  visits  the  former  home  of  the  Warner's, 
and  reports  to  Mr.  Walker  and  Horace  Horton  that  Charles  Warner  has  broken  faith  with  a  young  woman  whom  he  had 
promised  to  marry.  Mr.  Walker  determines  to  use  this  information  as  a  means  of  causing  Charles  to  lose  his  position 
with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  Secretary,  however,  declines  to  consider  Mr.  Walker's  request,  and  learns  that  Charles  was 
justified  in  refusing  to  wed  the  young  woman  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged,  because  of  her  faithlessness.  At  the  behest 
of  Horace  Horton,  Binwell  causes  a  pugilistic  champion  named  Murphy  to  join  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Gymnasium  for  the  pur- 
pose of  besting  Charles  Warner  physically.  At  an  athletic  exhibition  held  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Murphy  the  pugilist,  in  the 
guise  of  an  amateur  boxer,  and  under  an  assumed  name,  attempts  to  lower  Charles'  colors  in  a  boxing  bout,  and  is  sound- 
ly trounced  for  his  pains.  Charles  becomes  more  popular  than  ever  with  the  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  While  walking 
to  his  home  one  evening  Charles  Warner  encounters  two  men  who  have  attacked  Horace  Horton  and  Emily  Walker,  and 
from  whom  Horace  Horton  has  fled  in  fear  and  terror.  Charles  fells  one  of  the  highwaymen  with  well  directed  blows, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  is  slightly  wounded  by  a  revolver  shot  one  of  the  footpads  fires  at  him.  The  fallen  miscreant's 
companion  takes  to  his  heels.  The  second  highwayman  is  also  enabled  to  escape  through  Charles'  inability  to  leave 
Emily  in  her  terrified  state.  Emily  overhears  Horace  Horton  giving  her  parents  a  highly-colored  version  of  the  attack, 
and  aroused  by  his  unmanly  conduct  brands  him  as  a  coward.  On  learning  of  the  part  taken  by  Charles  Warner  in  the 
rescue  of  his  daughter,  Mr.  Walker  renews  his  effort  to  break  up  the  attachment  between  the  young  people.  Charles 
and  Emily  meet  frequently  by  appointment,  and  their  friendship  grows  and  ripens  until  they  become  secretly  affianced. 
Mr.  Walker  astounds  Emily  and  inflicts  a  shock  upon  her  by  reporting  to  her  that  Charles  Warner's  father  is  a  murderer 
serving  a  life-sentence  in  the  State  Penitentiary.  Emily  meets  Charles  and  tells  him  of  the  statements  her  father  has 
made  concerning  the  tragedy  in  the  Warner  family.  Charles  explains  to  her  that  while  his  father  was  guilty  of  the 
crime  charged  against  him,  it  had  been  committed  while  he  was  insane  from  drunkenness.  Emily  is  satisfied  with 
Charles'  explanation,  and  renews  her  pledge  of  her  devotion  to  him.  They  are  interrupted  by  Mr.  Walker,  who  takes 
Emily  to  her  home,  warning  Charles  to  cease  his  attentions  to  her.  Mrs.  Walker  persuades  Emily  that  a  marriage 
with  Charles  Warner  could  only  bring  evil  results  to  the  young  man,  because  Samuel  Walker's  unrelenting  hatred 
toward  him  would  pursue  Charles  forever.  Emily  finally  concludes  to  accede  to  her  mother's  request  and  pay  a  visit 
to  a  summer  resort,  and  to  separate  herself  from  Charles  Warner.  She  writes  a  short  note  breaking  her  engagement  to 
Charles,  but  giving  no  details  of  her  reasons  for  doing^  so.  Charles  is  meanwhile  oblivious  of  Emily's  newly  formed 
decision,  and  believes  that  she  still  intends  to  become  his  bride. 

Eighth  Installment 

CHAPTER  XV.  help  him  to  climb  to  the  greatest  possible 

height  in  his  chosen  profession. 

ON  the  morning  of  the  day  following  He  had  often  talked  with  his  mother 
his  meeting  with  Samuel  Walker,  about  their  future.  Mrs.  Warner  was 
Charles  Warner  was  seated  on  the  very  happy  when  she  heard  of  Charles' 
piazza  of  his  home.  He  had  risen  early  decision.  She  recalled  the  period  of  her 
and  had  busied  himself  in  various  duties  own  youth  when  love  had  come  to  her, 
about  the  lawn  and  garden.  Charles  de-  and  though  her  home4ife  had  led  to  a 
lighted  in  an  evenly  cut  and  well-kept  tragedy,  she  was  assured  that  Charles 
lawn.  He  and  his  mother  had  spent  a  could  not  possibly  make  the  mistakes 
great  deal  of  time  caring  for  the  flower-  that  had  wrecked  her  own  home, 
beds  located  in  the  grounds  surrounding  Charles  had  received  a  lesson  in  temper- 
their  modest  home.  ance  that  no  influence  could  ever  make 
Charles  felt  very  well  satisfied  with  his  him  forget.  She  knew  that  strong 
affairs  that  morning.  He  had  overcome  drink  would  never  become  a  power  in 
Emily's  scruples,  and  she  was  to. become  his  life.  Naturally  there  were  moments 
his  wife  in  spite  of  all  her  father's  efforts  when  she  was  adverse  to  giving  up  her 
to  the-  contrary.  As  he  sat  there  resting  son.  She  realized  that  marriage  would 
from  his  active  labors  a  feeling  of  ex-  to  a  certain  extent  deprive  her  of  much 
quisite  satisfaction  swept  over  him.  Not-  of  the  attention  that  he  had  devoted  to 
withstanding  the  troubles  of  the.  past,  a  her,  but  she  was  not  selfish,  and  she  knew 
happiness  that  he  somehow  felt  would  be  that  she  would  still  hold  much  of  the 
soul-satisfying  was  to  come  to  him.  It  affection  that  he  had  given  her  since  boy- 
would  enthuse  his  ambitions,  it  would  hood.     After  mature  consideration  she 
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did  not  in  the  least  fear  the  advent  of  a 
new  love.  She  felt  that  it  would  simply 
round  out  his  life  and  make  the  possibili- 
ties of  his  future  more  complete. 

Charles  had  been  talking  to  his  mother 
that  morning  about  his  prospects  in  life. 
They  both  seemed  to  feel  that  the  sorrow 
and  suffering  that  had  previously  embit- 
tered their  lives  were  to  fade  into  the 
background,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  their 
enemies.  Charles  believed  that  when 
Samuel  Walker  discovered  that  his 
daughter  was  to  become  his  wife,  that  his 
enmity  would  cease,  that  at  least  he 
would  not  continue  his  efforts  to  harm 
him.  He  knew  but  little  of  Samuel 
Walker.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  fathom  the  character  of  the 
man.  The  enmity  of  such  a  man  would 
never  be  appeased.  He  was  narrow  and 
spiteful,  and  there  was  but  one  influence 
that  would  divert  him  from  "getting 
even"  with  an  enemy,  and  that  was  the 
knowledge  that  he  would  be  harmed  him- 
self, financially  or  otherwise,  through  any 
efforts  he  might  make.  Samuel  Walker 
was  a  coward  at  heart,  and  it  was  only 
through  fear  that  he  could  be  diverted 
from  the  pursuit  of  a  supposed  enemy. 

While  Charles  sat  musing  of  the  joys 
that  were  to  be  his  within  the  near  future, 
the  postman  entered  the  yard  and  handed 
him  three  letters.  He  found  among 
them  a  letter  for  himself.  He  immedi- 
ately recognized  Emily's  handwriting. 

What  could  she  have  to  write  to  him? 
— he  had  seen  her  only  the  previous  day. 
He  hurriedly  tore  open  the  envelope  and 
the  note  which  Emily  had  penned  the 
night  before  with  tear-dimmed  eyes  was 
before  him.  His  expression  changed  as 
he  perused  its  contents.  The  joyous, 
satisfied  look  quickly  disappeared.  What! 
Emily  going  away,  leaving  him  thus 
without  giving  him  an  opportunity  to 
see  her?  Could  she  really  be  serious  in 
her  intentions  to  thus  break  off  their  en- 
gagement ?  Surely  she  had  not  given  the 
subject  the  careful  thought  which  it 
deserved. 

His  hand  trembled  as  he  read  and  re- 
read the  note,  trying  to  read  between  the 
lines,  and  to  find  a  meaning  not  clearly 
expressed  therein.  To  be  sure,  its  tone 
was  kindly,  even  affectionate,  but  the 
bare   thought   of   losing   Emily   almost 


overpowered  him.  Now  that  he  had  won 
her,  that  he  had  felt  secure  in  the  posses- 
sion of  her  love,  even  the  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  losing  her  was  fearful.  He 
recalled  that  yesterday  she  had  decided 
to  become  his  wife  in  spite  of  all  parental 
opposition.  But  now  she  had  changed 
her  mind.  What  had  brought  about 
such  a  change?  To  be  sure  she  had  inti- 
mated that  it  was  her  desire  to  avoid 
bringing  suffering  and  sorrow  upon  him 
that  brought  about  her  decision,  but  he 
wondered  if  there  was  some  influence 
beyond  this.  Did  she  merely  wish  to 
lighten  the  blow  that  she  knew  would 
result  from  such  a  decision?  These  were 
a  few  of  the  thoughts  that  rapidly 
flashed  through  his  mind  after  reading 
Emily's  note. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  Mrs. 
Warner  appeared  at  the  door. 

"What — a  letter  for  me,  Charles?" 
seeing  the  unopened  letters  he  was  hold- 
ing in  his  hand. 

"  Yes,  mother,  two  letters  for  you,"  he 
replied,  strongly  endeavoring  to  make 
the  tones  of  his  voice  sound  unconcerned. 

"Why,  son,  what's  the  matter?" 
asked  Mrs.  Warner,  as  she  came  toward 
him.  "A  moment  ago  you  were  happy, 
even  joyous,  and  now  you  are  cast  down. 
You  are  suffering,  Charles ;  tell  me  about 
it,"  looking  intently  at  her  son  who  had 
averted  his  eyes  to  avoid  her  searching 
gaze. 

"Oh,  mother,  don't  ask  me." 

"  You  just  now  opened  a  letter.  Did 
the  contents  bring  this  change?" 

"Yes,  there  is  no  need  of  my  hiding  it 
from  you,"  handing  her  the  communica- 
tion he  had  just  received  from  Emily. 
She  hurriedly  read  the  letter. 

"Ah,  son,  don't  worry.  You  have 
nothing  to  be  unhappy  about.  Does  she 
not  say  it  is  because  of  her  affection  for 
you  that  she  has  decided  to  take  this 
step?  I  feel  satisfied  if  you  can  see  her 
that  you  can  convince  her  that  your 
happiness  depends  upon  her  deciding 
otherwise." 

"But  she  has  gone,  mother." 

"I  know,  but  you  can  find  out  where 
she  is."' 

"That  may  not  be  so  easy  as  you 
think.  I  am  satisfied  the  Walkers  will 
try  to  keep  their  destination  a  secret." 
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"Well,  can't  you  write  to  her?" 

"No,  that  would  not  be  safe,  as  my 
letters  would  no  doubt  be  intercepted. 
You  must  remember  that  her  father  has 
been  in  the  business  of  detecting  and 
punishing  those  who  disobey  a  law  that 
was  enacted  largely  through  his  own 
personal  efforts.  He  will  stoop  to  almost 
any  means  in  order  to  prevent  our 
marriage." 

' '  You  have  spoiled  all  his  plans  for 
what  he  considered  a  grand  marriage 
into  the  Horton  millions." 

"I  suppose  I  have.  His  ambitions  are 
centered  entirely  around  social  and  fin- 
ancial success,  I  suppose  one  can  hardly 
expect  anything  but  the  fiercest  sort  of 
enmity  from  him." 

"I  wouldn't  worry,  Charles,  at  least 
until  you  secure  more  information. 
Maybe  she  is  still  at  homeland  if  she  has 
gone  surely  you  will  be  able  to  find  some 
trace  of  her." 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  encouraged,  mother, 
for  the  news  brought  by  Emily's  letter 
was  a  terrible  shock.  After  I  had  con- 
sidered everything  settled,  to  find  that 
she  had  entirely  reversed  her  decision 
was  indeed  disheartening.  I  will  find  out 
at  once  if  she  has  gone,  and  if  so  will  try 
to  locate  her."  He  arose  while  speaking, 
entered  the  house  and  in  a  moment  re- 
appeared. 

"Now,  son,  don't  lose  courage.  I  feel 
somehow  that  everything  will  come  out 
all  right.  Justice  and  truth  are  bound  to 
conquer  ultimately." 

"  I  feel  so  too,  mother,  but  it  seems  at 
times  as  though  a  hard  battle  must  be 
waged  in  order  for  right  to  win."  replied 
Charles  as  he  hurried  towards  the  street 
after  bidding  his  sister  Edna  and  his 
mother  an  affectionate  goodbye. 

The  task  that  Charles  had  set  for  him- 
self was  far  from  being  easy.  On  first 
thought  he  had  no  idea  that  it  would  be 
especially  difficult,  but  the  more  he  con- 
sidered the  difficulties  with  which  he  was 
likely  to  come  in  contact,  the  more  con- 
fusing the  situation  appeared.  He  had 
never  required  the  services  of  a  detective, 
but  he  began  to  believe  that  in  this  in- 
stance he  might  need  one,  at  least  if  he 
expected  to  locate  Emily  promptly. 
Where  was  he  to  go  and  how  was  he  to 
begin  the  work  that  was  before  him?  He 


could  not  visit  her  home  and  openly  make 
inquiries.  He  finally  decided  that  he  would 
do  nothing  until  he  learned  whether  she 
would  see  him  that  evening  at  the  par- 
ticular time  at  which  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  each  other  in  the  park. 
He  went  about  his  regular  duties  in  the 
gymnasium  during  the  day  in  a  confused 
mental  state.  For  the  first  time  his 
students  doubtless  found  in  him  a  pre- 
occupied and  disinterested  attitude.  He 
was  always  so  full  of  enthusiasm,  so  in- 
terested in  his  work,  that  a  change  of  this 
kind  was,  of  course,  easily  noted.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  day  the  question  "Will 
Emily  meet  me?"  recurred  to  his  mind 
on  a  hundred  occasions.  He  felt  certain 
that  she  would  not.  He  sought  their 
trysting-place  considerably  ahead  of  the 
usual  time.  He  was  anxious  to  learn 
what  was  before  him.  He  was  not  in  the 
least  surprised  when  Emily  failed  to 
arrive  at  the  appointed  time.  He  waited 
but  a  short  while  thereafter  and  during 
the  time  he  was  preparing  his  plan  of 
action.  He  had  considered  various  plans, 
but  the  most  feasible  one  was  to  in  some 
manner  approach  the  servants  at  the 
Walker  home,  as  he  felt  sure  that  they 
would  have  some  definite  knowledge  of 
Emily's  whereabouts.  But  how  was  he 
to  communicate  with  the  servants?  He 
knew  it  would  be  folly  to  approach  them 
at  the  house,  for  they  had  undoubtedly 
been  warned  not  to  give  out  any  informa- 
tion, and  he  soon  realized  that  he  would 
have  to  do  a  little  detective  work  on  his 
own  account  in  order  to  secure  the  in- 
formation he  was  seeking.  He  turned 
his  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  Walker 
home.  As  he  approached  the  entrance 
he  saw  that  the  house  had  every  evidence 
of  being  unoccupied.  In  some  of  the 
windows  the  shades  were  apparently 
tightly  drawn,  the  outside  storm  doors 
were  closed,  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  house  in  every  way  made  it  look  as 
though  it  were  untenanted.  Surely  they 
had  left  a  caretaker  there,  was  the  thought 
that  occurred  to  him,  and  he  was  about 
to  run  the  risk  of  making  personal  in- 
quiries when  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
might  be  recognized  and  arrested  for 
trespassing.  In  fact,  Samuel  Walker 
might  have  prepared  for  that  very 
emergency. 
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"But  what  am  I  to  do?"  he  inquired 
of  himself  again  and  again.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  he  might  have  inquiries 
made  in  Mr.  Walker's  office,  but  there, 
too,  he  felt  that  information  would  be 
hard  to  secure.  He  boarded  a  car,  and 
after  a  long  ride  arrived  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  Mr.  Walker's  office.  He 
did  not  visit  the  office  himself,  as  he 
knew  that  would  be  useless,  as  he  would 
be  quickly  recognized  by  Mr.  Walker's 
assistants.  He  found  a  bright  young  man 
and  sent  him  to  the  office  to  make  in- 
quiries. He  returned  in  a  few  moments 
and  reported  that  nothing  could  be 
learned  of  Mr.  Walker's  present  location. 
He  had  left  for  a  vacation  and  was  not 
expected  to  return  for  several  days. 

Charles  was  puzzled.  How  was  he  to 
secure  the  information  that  he  was  seek- 
ing? There  seemed  to  be  no  solution  at 
hand.  Nevertheless  during  the  entire 
trip  homeward  he  was  diligently  seeking 
a  plan  that  would  give  him  the  neces- 
sary information.  The  activity  of  mind  re- 
quired by  his  efforts  helped  to  lessen  the 
acuteness  of  the  mental  suffering  occa- 
sioned by  Emily's  absence.  The  world 
seemed  empty  and  forlorn  to  him.  From 
the  time  he  began  the  habit  of  seeing 
Emily  each  day  he  had  depended  on  this 
meeting.  It  seemed  to  him  since  her  ab- 
sence that  he  had  almost  lived  upon  her 
presence. 

Charles,  however,  was  not  of  a  nature 
that  would  sit  down  and  wait.  He  be- 
lieved in  using  every  atom  of  energy  that 
he  possessed  in  seeking  that  which  he 
might  desire.  He  felt  satisfied  that  he 
could  find  Emily  and  secure  an  opportu- 
nity to  talk  with  her  that  he  would  be 
able  to  induce  her  to  accept  his  views. 
Anyway,  he  was  fighting  Samuel  Walker, 
arid  he  never  remembered  meeting  a  man 
that  he  detested  more  heartily.  In  his 
opinion  Emily's  father  was  taking  every 
unfair  advantage  of  him  that  he  could 
possibly  unearth.  The  disgrace  con- 
nected with  his  father's  imprisonment  he 
felt  should  not  have  been  used  under  the 
circumstances.  Samuel  Walker,  however, 
was  not  especially  particular  about  what 
he  might  do  to  accomplish  his  purposes, 
and  as  Charles  was  yet  to  learn,  he  was 
capable  of  stooping  to  still  more  dast- 
ardly methods  in  effecting  the  results  he 


might  desire  than  he  had  been  guilty  of 
previously.  If  Charles  had  had  a  definite 
conception  of  the  vast  reward  that 
Samuel  Walker  was  working  for,  he 
might  have  been  more  on  his  guard.  He 
simply  looked  upon  Horace  Horton  as  a 
rich  man's  son.  He  had  no  idea  of  the 
vast  wealth  possessed  by  the  Horton 
family,  and,  of  course,  could  not  for  a 
minute  conceive  of  the  great  social  ad- 
vancement that  would  come  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walker  because  of  Emily's  marriage 
to  Horace.  If  he  could  have  glanced 
into  the  innermost  recesses  of  Samuel 
Walker's  individuality,  he  would  have 
learned  that  to  him  the  consummation  of 
this  marriage  was  a  life's  greatest  ambi- 
tion. Charles  Warner  was  simply  a  min- 
ute atom  that  stood  in  his  way.  If 
Charles  had  known  the  man  better,  he 
would  have  known  that  he  would  take 
any  step,  that  he  would  sacrifice  him  or  a 
hundred  more  like  him,  if  necessary,  in 
order  to  insure  this  marriage  that  meant 
so  much  to  his  future  aggrandizement. 

Charles  had  quite  an  extended  talk 
with  his  mother  on  arriving  home  that 
evening,  but  her  suggestions  were  of  no 
aid  to  him.  The  entire  household  had 
been  radiating  happiness  for  some  time 
previous  to  the  receipt  of  the  letter  that 
had  so  strongly  affected  Charles.  They 
had  much  cause  for  being  pleased  with 
their  affairs,  for  Charles  some  time 
previously  had  learned  of  a  mechanical 
method  of  treatment  which  was  working 
wonders  in  the  improvement  of  his 
crippled  sister.  Many  of  her  muscles  that 
had  lain  dormant,  apparently  lifeless, 
were  beginning  to  show  signs  of  being 
possessed  of  life.  Slowly  but  surely, 
week  by  week,  had  these  results  been  ac- 
complished. At  the  first  evidence  that 
the  new  method  used  for  Edna  was 
showing  an  improvement,  they  were  al- 
most overjoyed.  Edna's  delight  was 
almost  uncontrollable. 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  able  to  walk  some  time, 
won't  I,  mother? "  she  had  repeated  over 
and  over  again.  Hardly  a  day  passed 
but  that  she  would  speak  of  her  marvel- 
ous improvement,  and  they  were  all 
looking  forward  to  the  time  in  the  not  far 
distant  future  when  she  would  be  strong 
enough  to  begin  to  take  a  few  steps.  Her 
crooked  body  was  slowly  but  surely  being 
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traightened,  and  instead  of  looking  for- 
ward to  the  suffering  that  she  would 
naturally  have  been  compelled  to  endure 
as  a  cripple  throughout  her  entire  life  she 
was  now  hopeful  and  happy  and  satisfied 
that  in  the  not  far  distant  future  she 
would  be  able  to  develop  into  a  young 
woman  free  from  the  defects  from  which 
she  was  then  suffering. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  methods  that  accom- 
plished such  remarkable  results  in  Edna's 
case.  They  were  based  upon  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  nerve  centers  through  vari- 
ous movements  and  applications  to  the 
spine,  which  Charles  regarded  as  the  seat 
of  all  nerve  power.  In  her  case,  natur- 
ally, it  was  the  want  of  nervous  powers 
in  various  parts  of  the  body  that  had 
caused  her  deformity. 

Charles  and  his  mother  had  often  dis- 
cussed Edna's  case  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining the  original  cause.  She  had 
never  developed  normally  like  the  aver- 
age child  and  therefore  the  defects  from 
which  she  was  suffering,  one  might  say, 
were  brought  into  the  world  with  her. 
Edna  was  born  a  short  time  after  her 
father  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and 
the  query  as  to  whether  or  not  she  was 
marked  before  birth  by  the  tragedy  that 
her  mother  experienced  at  the  time  of 
the  murder  often  occurred  to  Charles. 
It  seemed  to  his  inquiring  mind  that 
these  influences  had  caused  the  defects 
from  which  Edna  was  suffering. 

Several  days  passed  and  Charles  en- 
deavored in  various  ways  to  find  some 
trace  of  Emily.  He  was  not  successful  in 
finding  even  the  slightest  clue.  On  one 
occasion,  thinking  that  the  caretaker  in 
their  house  might  be  inveigled  into  giv- 
ing him  some  information,  he  secured  a 
false  beard  and  mustache  and  with  the 
aid  of  this  disguise  rang  the  bell  at  the 
Walker  mansion,  and  though  he  repre- 
sented that  he  was  especially  desirous  of 
seeing  Mr.  Walker  on  some  important 
private  matter,  the  man  who  answered 
the  door  could  not  or  would  not  reveal 
his  whereabouts.  These  repeated  disap- 
pointments almost  made  Charles  feel 
desperate  at  times.  There  were  moments 
when  he  thought  of  giving  up  his  posi- 
tion and  devoting  his  entire  time  to 
searching  for  Emily.     Somehow  he  felt 


that  her  parents  were  keeping  her  away 
from  him  by  force  and  after  a  time  he 
began  to  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
Emily  had  really  written  him  the  letter 
he  had  received.  On  each  occasion, 
however,  when  this  thought  occurred  to 
him  he  had  read  and  re-read  the  letter 
until  he  was  convinced  of  its  authenti- 
city. It  was  Emily's  handwriting,  he  was 
sure  of  that. 

He  at  last  determined  to  ask  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  a  vacation. 
He  felt  satisfied  that  if  he  could  devote 
his  entire  time  to  the  search  that  his 
efforts  would  be  rewarded.  The  next 
morning  after  the  secretary  had  granted 
his  request,  and  while  he  was  deep  in  the 
consideration  of  the  plans  that  he  was 
forming  with  a  view  of  locating  Emily, 
his  mother  hurried  into  the  room,  excite- 
ment indicated  in  her  glowing  features. 

"Oh,  Charles,  here's  a  letter  from 
Emily." 

"A  letter  from  her?  Oh,  joy!" 
hurriedly  taking  the  letter  handed  him 
by  his  mother  and  quickly  tearing  it 
open  and  reading  as  follows: 

Dearest  Charles: — 

I  have  wanted  to  write  you  every  day.  I 
tried  to  send  you  a  note  on  several  occasions, 
but  I  was  afraid  I  should  be  detected.  I  have 
felt  somehow  that  you  might  have  believed  my 
treatment  of  you  was  harsh,  but  after  all,  I  am 
only  thinking  of  your  happiness.  It  was  terri- 
bly hard  for  me  to  give  you  up.  I  have 
suffered  keenly,  intensely,  every  moment  of 
every  day  since  I  came  to  that  decision.  Day 
after  day  has  passed,  however,  and  I  have 
heard  nothing  from  you.  I  thought  somehow 
that  you  would  find  me  regardless  of  the  efforts 
of  mother  and  father  to  conceal  our  location. 
You  must  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  give  you  any 
address,  first  of  all  because  any  letter  that 
would  be  written  to  me  would  be  received  and 
opened  by  either  mother  or  father,  and  second, 
I  really  believe  it  would  be  dangerous  for  you 
to  come  here.  Father  is  so  terribly  incensed  at 
you  that  I  would  not  be  the  least  surprised  if 
he  would  do  you  bodily  harm.  He  always 
carries  a  revolver,  you  know,  on  account  of  his 
work,  and  he  might  find  some  excuse  for  using 
it  on  you  if  you  appeared  on  the  scene.  I  still 
believe  the  decision  of  my  letter  should  be 
final,  and  no  doubt  you  agree  with  me  by  this 
time. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Emily. 

Charles  read  and  re-read  the  letter.  It 
was  indeed  welcome  to  him,  but  it  only 
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deepened  the  mystery  as  to  her  where- 
abouts. 

"Oh,  mother,  it  tells  me  nothing," 
said  Charles,  handing  the  letter  over  to 
his  mother,  who  had  been  studying  the 
features  of  her  son  as  he  eagerly  read 
Emily's  communication.  As  his  mother 
started  reading  he  saw  the  torn  envelope 
that  he  had  dropped  to  the  floor.  A 
thought  occurred  to  him  and  he  hastily 
picked  it  up.  Emily  had  forgotten  to 
consider  the  postmark,  and  sure  enough, 
there,  plainly  stamped  on  the  envelope 
was  the  name  of  the  town  in  which  the 
letter  had  been  mailed. 

"  Hey,  hey!  Hi,  hi!  "  screamed  Charles 
throwing  up  his  arms  and  dancing  around 
the  room  like  a  man  bereft  of  his  senses, 
while  his  mother  looked  up  in  amaze- 
ment at  his  antics.  "I've  found  it, 
mother — look!  "  holding  up  the  envelope 
high  above  his  head  while  he  gazed  glee- 
fully at  her. 

"Ah,  that's  fine,"  she  replied,  as  she 
noted  the  envelope  was  the  source  of  his 
information.  "But  what  are  you  going 
to  do  now  that  you  have  found  the  ad- 
dress?" 

"I  shall  take  the  first  train  that  will 
take  me  in  that  direction." 

"Now,  son,  don't  be  reckless.  You 
can  see  plainly  what  Emily  has  said  in 
this  letter.  You  cannot  tell  what  Mr. 
Walker  might  do." 

"  I  don't  care  what  he  does  or  what  he 
tries  to  do.  He  can't  keep  me  away 
from  Emily  unless  she  personally  assures 
me  that  such  is  her  desire." 

"  Well,  she  has  assured  you  of  it  in  the 
letter  you  have  received." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  but  she  must  say  this  to 
me  after  she  has  heard  me." 

A  few  hours  thereafter  Charles  was 
comfortably  seated  in  an  express  that 
was  flying  along  at  nearly  a  mile  a  min- 
ute in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
postmark  on  Emily's  letter.  His  features 
wore  a  smile  of-  content.  At  last  he  was 
to  see  Emily.  He  did  not  for  a  moment 
think  of  the  dangers  that  he  might  incur. 
There  was  but  one  thought  in  his  mind — ■ 
that  he  would  soon  be  near  the  girl  to 
whom  he  had  given  his  love  and  his  life. 

When  he  boarded  the  train  the  task 
before  him  seemed  easy,  but  as  he  ap- 
proached his  destination  he  realized  that 


he  might  encounter  serious  difficulties. 
He  had  often  heard  of  the  resort  before 
and  it  might  be  quite  a  large  place.  Mr. 
Walker,  however,  was  a  well-known  man 
and  he  should  have  but  little  difficulty  in 
locating  him.  The  thought  came  to  him 
also  that  there  might  be  detectives 
watching  his  movements  and  that  Mr. 
Walker  might  be  notified  in  advance  of 
his  journey. 

A  large  number  of  persons  alighted 
from  the  train  when  it  arrived  at  the 
station.  How  was  he  to  find  Emily? 
Where  were  the  Walkers  stopping? 
These  were  the  questions  that  puzzled 
him,  as  he  followed  the  crowd  on  the 
depot  platform,  and  like  a  flash  a  plan 
occurred  to  him.  He  entered  one  of  the 
carriages  that  were  awaiting  patrons  and 
asked  the  hackman  to  drive  him  to  the 
best  hotel.  On  alighting  at  the  hotel  he 
tipped  the  driver  liberally  and  after  mak- 
ing other  inquiries  learned  where  Mr. 
Walker  and  family  were  stopping.  He 
realized  that  the  information  would  be  of 
but  little  value  to  him  until  he  could 
learn  something  of  their  habits.  He 
knew  that  Emily  would  no  doubt  be  out 
swimming  or  rowing,  and  that  an  op- 
portunity would  unquestionably  occur 
when  he  could  see  her  alone.  He  had 
brought  with  him  the  disguise  he  had 
used  on  a  previous  occasion,  and  he  felt 
satisfied  that  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Wal- 
ker would  recognize  him.  That  evening 
and  all  the  next  morning  he  lingered 
about  the  neighborhood  and  near  the 
house  that  he  finally  located  where  the 
Walker  family  were  living.  During  the 
morning  they  were  out  for  a  time,  and 
Charles  followed  a  respectful  distance 
behind.  There  was  a  sad  expression 
about  Emily's  features  that  was  not  dis- 
pleasing to  him.  It  plainly  showed  that 
she  had  been  unhappy.  The  light- 
hearted  gaiety  that  usually  seemed  to  be 
a  part  of  her  nature  had  disappeared. 
During  the  afternoon  and  also  the  even- 
ing he  followed  them  as  closely  as  he 
could  without  creating  suspicion.  It  was 
not  until  the  following  evening  that  an 
opportunity  offered  for  him  to  speak  to 
Emily.  With  her  father  and  mother  she 
had  been  out  boating,  and  on  returning 
home  Emily  was  accompanied  by  a  young 
girl  apparently  a  recent  acquaintance. 
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They  loitered  considerably  behind  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walker.  Within  a  short  dist- 
ance of  the  house  in  which  they  were 
stopping  the  young  girl  bade  Emily  good- 
bye and  turned  up  a  street  leading  to  her 
home.  Charles  saw  this  was  his  opport- 
unity and  he  hurried  as  fast  as  possible. 
It  was  twilight  and  the  dark  shadows 
were  creeping  here  and  there.  As  he 
neared  Emily  he  slackened  his  pace.  He 
had  almost  reached  her  side  before  he 
remembered  his  disguise. 

"  Emily,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  She 
turned  quickly  her  features  transfigured. 
She  had  recognized  the  voice  but  a  look 
of  fear  instantly  spread  over  her  features 
and  Charles  saw  she  was  about  to  run 
away  from  him. 

"  Emily,  it  is  I.  Don't  you  know  me?" 
She  heaved  a  great  sigh  of  relief  at  his 
tones  and  words. 

"  Oh,  Charles,  I  didn't,  but  I  know  you 
now.  Your  eyes  I  could  never  forget," 
returning  the  pressure  that  he  had  given 
her  extended  hand.  "But  you  can't 
walk  with  me,  Charles.  Mother  and 
father  are  only  a  little  way  ahead." 

"I  know,  but  it's  dark,  dear.  They 
won't  know  me  in  this  disguise." 

"No,  but  they  will  see  me  with  you 
and  they  will  want  an  explanation." 

"Well,  what  can  I  do.  I  have  come 
all  the  way  to  see  you  and  I  must  see  you, 
no  matter  what  the  cost  may  be." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know.  I 
am  watched  all  the  time." 

"Tell  me  something  quickly,  before 
you  have  to  go,"  he  urged  as  he  saw  she 
was  about  to  move  away  from  him. 

"Listen.  I  take  very  early  morn- 
ing walks  with  the  girl  you  saw  me  with 
to-night.  I  will  see  you  to-morrow 
morning  at  five,  two  blocks  east  of  our 
home,"  hurrying  away  from  him  as  she 
uttered  the  last  words. 

Charles  was  satisfied.  At  last  he  was 
to  see  her.  He  would  now  have  an  op- 
portunity to  have  a  definite  understand- 
ing with  her.  He  felt  sure  that  she  would 
change  her  conclusions. 

Though  the  hour  she  had  appointed 
was  early,  he  was  there  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  time  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  sun  had  risen  but  a  few  mo- 
ments when  he  saw  Emily  coming  in  his 
direction.     He  was  greeted  by  a  radiant 


smile  which  thrilled  his  nerves  with  in- 
definable pleasure.  She  looked  up  into 
his  eyes  as  he  held  her  outstretched 
hands,  and  he  could  see  in  advance  that 
he  would  have  but  little  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing Emily  that  her  recent  decision 
was  unjust  and  unnecessary.  They 
walked  along  silently  a  few  moments, 
each  wrapped  in  the  pleasure  of  the 
other's  presence. 

' '  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  have 
missed  you,"  said  Charles. 

"  Not  as  much  as  I  have  you,"  she  re- 
plied, glancing  up  shyly  at  him,  her  fea- 
tures radiant  with  color. 

There  was  nothing  of  importance  dis- 
cussed as  they  both  slowly  meandered 
along.  Words  were  poor  and  meaning- 
less to  the  souls  of  these  two  mated  hu- 
man beings.  Life  was  glorious,  re- 
splendent with  joys  that  were  sublime  in 
nature  for  them  at  the  moment.  Love 
has  a  strange,  at  times  even  a  weird 
power.  It  can  imbue  one  with  a  happi- 
ness that  brings  sublime  content,  or  it 
can  deeply  enmesh  you  in  a  scorching 
fire  that  might  fittingly  be  compared  to 
that  which  is  meted  out  within  the  in- 
fernal regions.  There  was  nothing  but 
sweetness  and  joy  in  the  love  of  Emily 
and  Charles.  To  be  sure  they  had  had 
their  worries,  to  them  they  assumed  very 
great  importance.  Charles  was  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  he  had  suffered 
severely  because  of  his  inability  to  see 
Emily,  but  suffering  is,  after  all,  a  matter 
of  mere  comparison.  We  are  said  to 
suffer  when  we  are  not  able  to  enjoy  the 
luxuries  that  are  habitual  to  us.  Each 
day  for  a  considerable  period  Charles 
had  found  blissful  content  in  the  time 
that  he  spent  with  Emily.  WThen  this 
privilege  was  withdrawn  he  seriously 
felt  the  loss. 

Charles  and  Emily  wandered  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  her  home.  They 
found  a  quiet  place  near  the  seashore. 
They  sat  down  and  for  a  time  listened  to 
the  pounding  of  the  waves.  Each  was 
satisfied  merely  with  the  presence  of  the 
other.  There  is  no  need  of  giving  details 
of  the  conversation  that  took  place  in 
order  to  convince  Emily  that  she  had 
made  a  mistake  in  her  decision.  She  wil- 
lingly acquiesced  to  the  request  of  Charles 
that  their  engagement  be  as  before. 
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"But  when  will  you  marry  me,"  he 
finally  asked. 

'   "Oh,  don't  ask  me  that.     How  do  I 
know?" 

' '  I  would  like  to  take  you  now  just  as 
you  are,  without  the  frills  and  furbelows 
that  come  with  a  formal  wedding. 
What  do  I  care  for  all  those  f olderols  ?  I 
love  you.  I  simply  want  you.  I  know 
that  for  years  and  years  I  would  mourn 
you  as  one  dead  if  I  were  for  any  reason 
to  lose  you." 

"But  you  can't  lose  me,  Charles," 
looking  up  into  his  earnest  face  with  her 
usual  radiant  smile. 

"  Thank  God  for  that.  I  never  want  to 
lose  you." 

Charles  had  been  a  very  serious 
student,  for  many  years,  of  physiological 
subjects.  In  his  particular  profession 
this  knowledge  was  peculiarly  necessary. 
He  had  never  dwelt  on  these  subjects  as 
they  affected  marriage,  in  his  previous 
conversations  with  Emily.  He  somehow 
felt  that  she  was  hardly  ready  to  discuss 
them  in  a  serious  way.  To-day,  however, 
he  thought  the  time  appropriate  to  have 
a  serious  heart  to  heart  talk  with  her  of 
their  future.  She  was  a  trifle  abashed  at 
first  when  the  subject  was  plainly 
broached,  but  this  soon  disappeared  and 
an  interest  was  aroused  which  was 
deeply  gratifying  to  Charles.  They 
talked  long  and  earnestly  of  the  problems 
that  are  presented  when  one  is  desirous 
of  building  and  retaining  the  satisfying 
happiness  that  should  come  with  perfect 
homelife.  As  the  time  came  for  their 
parting,  Charles  insisted  that  Emily  see 
him  again,  but  she  begged  him  to  return 
to  his  work.  She  assured  him  that  there 
would  be  no  change  in  her  decision  there- 
after, and  it  would  be  better  for  both  of 
them  to  wait. 

It  was  hard  for  the  two  lovers  to  part. 
They  had  known  each  other  such  a  short 
time,  and  still  there  was  such  a  perfect 
understanding  existing  between  them. 
They  seemed  so  necessary  to  each  other, 
but  Charles  was  partly  satisfied  with  the 
possibility  of  being  able  to  hear  from 
Emily  daily,  and  he  left  for  ho±:u  that 
afternoon. 

While  dreaming  of  the  joys  that  were 
before  him  he  was  especially  impressed 
with  the  need  of  more  knowledge  of  the 


responsibilities  and  duties  connected 
with  home  life  on  the  part  of  Emily,  and 
he  determined  then  and  there  that  he 
would  write  her  some  extended  letters 
that  would  bring  home  to  her  the  truth 
in  all  its  force  and  beauty.  Had  he  real- 
ized for  a  moment  the  misfortune  and 
suffering  that  one  of  these  letters  was  to 
bring  to  him,  he  would  have  awaited  a 
more  appropriate  time.  He  had  not  as 
yet  learned  the  dangers  that  often  lurk 
in  written  words. 

He  wrote  Emily  the  next  day  a  long 
letter  filled  with  endearing  terms,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  contained  much  valu- 
able advice  on  the  subject  that  was  so 
near  his  heart.  He  spoke  of  the  serious- 
ness of  marriage,  he  dwelt  upon  the 
physiological  phases  of  the  subject,  he 
called  attention  to  the  marital  unhappi- 
ness  that  is  so  often  experienced,  and 
showed  how  this  resulted  in  nearly  every 
case  from  physiological  ignorance.  He 
mentioned  various  books  that  he  would 
like  her  to  read. 

This  letter  was  followed  by  various 
others  that  were  similar  in  nature.  Each 
day  he  would  receive  a  long,  affectionate 
letter  from  Emily.  He  read  and  reread 
them,  he  treasured  them  above  every- 
thing. He  had  forgotten  the  enmity  of 
Emily's  father,  but  Samuel  Walker  had 
not  forgotten  him.  Mr.  Walker  learned 
of  his  visit  to  Emily  the  next  day  after 
his  departure.  He  had  his  daughter 
watched  to  avoid  any  future  meetings. 
He  discovered  that  she  was  receiving 
mail,  and  one  morning  exactly  two  weeks 
after  Charles'  visit  to  Emily,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  an  officer  appear  in  his  priv- 
ate office  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 

"Is  this  Charles  Warner?"  was  the 
query  that  was  made  as  he  entered. 

"I  am  Charles  Warner,"  was  the 
reply. 

"I  have  a  warrant  here  for  your 
arrest." 

"My  arrest,"  said  Charles  dumb- 
founded. 

"Yes,  your  arrest.  You  will  have  to 
come  with  me." 

"  I  will  go  with  you  willingly,  but  what 
can  it  mean?    What  is  the  charge?" 

"Here's  the  warrant,"  replied  the 
officer. 


{To  be  continued.) 


A  Physical  Culture  School  for  Boys 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  PROJECT  THAT  PROMISES  SPLENDID  RESULTS.      SOME 
DETAILS  OF     UPTON    SINCLAIR'S    CONVERSION    TO  THE    NATURAL  DIET 


By  Upton  Sinclair 

Author  of  "  The  Jungle." 

There  are  but  few  of  our  readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  Upton  Sinclair's  splendid  work. 
He  dealt  the  beef  trust  a  blow  that  will  never  be  forgotten.  He  exposed  the  horrors  of  the 
Chicago  packing-houses,  and  physical  culturists  owe  him  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude.  Mr. 
Sinclair  is  a  man  with  a  purpose.  The  one  object  that  he  always  has  in  view  is  to  make  men 
and  women  stronger  and  better  in  every  way.  He  is  intensely  interested  in  the  training  of 
boys,  and  he  is  giving  his  time  to  the  organization  of  a  school  for  this  particular  purpose  with- 
out recompense.    His  plans  will  undoubtedly  be  interesting  to  our  readers. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


THREE  years 
readers  of  th 
know,  I  had 
ing  of  a  co-opera- 
tive home — the 
Helicon  Home  Col- 
ony. It  was  des- 
troyed by  fire  and 
a  year  of  my  time 
went  for  nothing. 
Many  have  urged 
me  to  start  it 
again,  but  I  can- 
not spare  the  time 
from  my  writing. 
Moreover,  I  have 
learned  a  good  deal 
in  the  past  three 
years,  and  among 
other  things  I  have 
become  a  believer 
in  the  simple  diet. 
I  should  not  again 
care  to  take  upon 
myself  the  burdens 
incidental  to  the 
serving  of  the  con- 
ventional Ameri- 
can "  square  meal." 
I  began  to  read 
Physical  Culture 
about  a  year  ago. 
I  wish  I  had  known 
of  it  before.  While 
living  alone  out  in 
California  last  win- 
ter I  tried  out  the 
raw  food  idea.  I 
neverworked  hard- 
er in  my  life,  and 


ago,  as  many  of  the 
is  magazine  doubtless 
to  do  with  the  start- 


Upton  Sinclair    and   his   son  David  in  com- 
fortable attire. 


yet  I  was  never  so  well.  I  had  never 
supposed  that  any  human  being  could 
be  so  well.  I  have  succeeded  in  con- 
verting my  family 
to  the  idea,  and  so 
the  domestic  prob- 
lem is  done  away 
with,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned. 

But  there  is  one 
problem  remaining. 
I  have  a  little  boy, 
just  eight  years  old, 
whom  I  love  very 
dearly.  I  desire  for 
him  a  full  and  per- 
fect life,  and  I  do 
not  know  where  to 
find  it.  Both  my 
wTife  and  myself 
have  many  de- 
mands upon  our 
time,  which  make 
it  impossible  for  us 
to  come  up  to  our 
ideal  of  parent- 
hood; and  even  if 
we  gave  all  our  time 
to  the  boy,  it  would 
not  help,  for  no 
child  grows  prop- 
erly save  in  asso- 
ciation with  child- 
ren of  its  own  age. 
We  are  obliged  to 
spend  a  part  of  our 
time  in  the  city,  and 
a  city  is  no  place 
for  a  child  at  any 
time.     David  is  at 
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an  age  where  we  should  like  him  to 
go  to  school,  yet  we  do  not  care  to  send 
him  to  the  ordinary  day  school,  to  sit  in  a 
stuffy  room  for  hours  with  his  head  bent 
over  a  book;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
we  care  to  send  him  to  a  boarding  school, 
to  learn  to  smoke  cigarettes  and  tell 
smutty  stories,  and  visit  the  homes  of 
leisure-class  friends,  and  become  familiar 
with  butlers  and  high-balls,  and  pie  and 
candy  and  soda  water,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  paraphernalia  of  our  self-indulgent 
age.  We  wish  to  keep  our  boy  at  home 
with  us,  and  teach  him  self-respect  and 
self-mastery ;  and  yet  we  wish  him  to  be 
with  companions,  and  we  cannot  find 
any  way  to  arrange  for  both. 

Not  being  able  to  find  what  we  want  in 
the  world,  we  have  to  go  ahead  and 
create  it.  We  are  going  to  start  a  boys' 
school  this  fall;  a  school  which  will  be 
first  of  all  our  home,  and  the  home  of  our 
boy,  and  incidentally  the  home  of  ten  or 
a  dozen  other  boys  whose  parents  are  in 
agreement  with  us  as  to  what  boys  ought 
to  have. 

What  ought  a  boy  to  have?  First  of 
all,  a  place  in  the  country,  with  woods 
and  fields  to  roam  in,  and  water  to  swim 
in  and  row  on.  We  shall  find  a  house 
with  some  land,  a  couple  of  miles  from 
some  post-office  and  depot,  within  an 
hour  or  two  from  New  York  City;  a 
home  with  a  furnace  and  a  big  fireplace, 
and  plenty  of  windows  and  piazzas. 
Ours  will  be  an  out-door  school,  and  we 
shall  not  ask  the  permission  of  the 
weather.  We  shall  sleep  with  all  our 
doors  and  windows  open,  and  we  won't 
mind  shovelling  out  the  snow  in  the 
morning.  The  house  will  be  simply  fur- 
nished, with  no  curtains  and  upholstery 
and  other  gim-cracks  to  gather  dust  and 
keep  out  the  sunlight.  We  shall  make  it 
our  study  to  do  without  every  super- 
fluity, so  that  our  boys  may  learn  the 
lesson  early  in  life,  that  happiness  de- 
pends upon  things  inside  one.  Also  the 
boys  will  learn  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves; there  will  be  no  menials  in  our 
home,  and  it  will  be  the  pride  of  every 
boy  to  do  absolutely  everything  that  he 
can — to  wash  and  dress  himself,  to  take 
care  of  his  own  room,  and  to  prepare  and 
serve  his  own  food.  All  these  things  we 
taught  to  little  tots  between  four  and 


seven  at  Helicon  Hall,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  most  charming  features 
of  our  "children's  department."  Done 
in  co-operation  and  in  a  spirit  of  jollity, 
these  necessary  tasks  of  one's  life  are  just 
exactly  as  much  fun  as  playing  tennis  or 
pulling  candy;  and  it  is  because  we  per- 
mit ourselves  to  look  down  upon  them 
and  relegate  them  to  servants  that  we 
poor  adults  have  to  stand  in  front  of  a 
wall  and  pull  at  rubber-straps  for  our 
health.  I  wish  my  boy  to  believe  that  it 
is  disgraceful  to  let  any  human  being  do 
anything  for  him  which  he  would  not  do 
for  that  person  in  return. 

That  will  mean,  of  course,  that  we 
shall  take  the  trouble  to  live  simply.  I 
have  found  perfect  health  and  happiness 
upon  a  diet  of  nuts,  fruits  and  soaked 
grains,  with  a  few  salad  vegetables  now 
and  then.  This  means  that  setting  the 
table  and  cleaning  up  is  rather  a  diver- 
sion than  a  drudgery.  As  I  have  found 
it  best  to  eat  the  skins  of  such  fruits  as 
apples,  pears,  grapes,  and  tomatoes,  I  no 
longer  need  anyone  to  peel  them  and  cut 
them  up  and  make  them  into  "dainty 
dishes"  for  me.  The  nutshells,  banana 
and  orange  peels,  etc.,  I  throw  into  the 
furnace,  and  so  I  do  not  need  a  garbage 
can.  I  wish  my  boy  to  learn  to  live  thus, 
so  that  he  may  not  have  to  travel  through 
the  world  with  a  cook-stove  upon  his 
back. 

Can  a  child  thrive  upon  such  a  diet? 
I  can  best  answer  the  question  by  telling 
of  our  experience  with  David.  At  the 
age  of  four  he  was  having  the  conven- 
tional children's  menu:  meat,  soups  and 
broths,  cooked  vegetables  and  desserts, 
bread  and  butter,  and  plenty  of  milk  and 
eggs.  He  was  fat  and  rosy,  and  a  perfect 
specimen  of  what  people  consider  a 
healthy  child,  and  what  I  have  since 
come  to  regard  as  a  storehouse  of  unpro- 
tected nutriment  for  disease  germs.  The 
first  winter  pneumonia  struck  him  down ; 
and  then  slowly  and  laboriously  we 
fattened  him  up  again,  and  the  next 
winter  the  croup  got  him.  We  built  him 
up  again,  and  then  in  mid- summer  he  got 
the  whooping-cough,  and  in  the  winter 
bronchitis.  Of  course  he  always  had 
sundry  colds  and  snuffles — it  never  oc- 
curred to  us  that  any  child  could  escape 
these. 
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We  became  interested  in  the  new  ideas 
of  diet,  and  stopped  giving  him  meat; 
but  we  lacked  the  courage  to  give  up 
milk,  eggs  and  white  bread,  and  so  mat- 
ters were  not  much  better.  This  summer 
he  was  well  and  active,  but  was  not  gain- 
ing in  weight  as  we  thought  he  should. 
I  had  a  friend  with  me  who  was  living 
upon  nuts  and  fruits,  principally  bananas, 
soaked  prunes  and  fresh  fruits,  and  I  was 
trying  it,  and  David  became  interested. 
He  tried  it  for  two  months,  and  the  re- 
sult was  startling.  His  tongue  cleared, 
his  breath  became  sweet,  and  the  color 
simply  leaped  into  his  cheeks.  The  dif- 
ference was  noticed  by  everyone  in  two 
or  three  days,  and  for  six  weeks  he  gained 
in  weight  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  a  day — 
which  is  about  four  times  as  fast  as  a 
child's  normal  rate  of  growth. 

A  good  part  of  this  result  I  attribute  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  diet.  We  never  had 
more  than  four  or  five  articles  of  food  at 
any  one  meal;  and  this  I  consider  the 
first  essential  for  adults  as  well  as 
children.  I  believe  in  abundant  variety, 
but  at  different  meals.  My  idea  of  a 
proper  meal  for  a  boy,  and  for  myself 
also,  is  an  ounce  or  two  of  nuts,  a  dish  of 
soaked  wheat  with  a  little  olive  oil  and 
some  dates,  and  an  apple  or  two  to  finish 
off;  or,  again,  some  nuts,  a  couple  of  ^ 
bananas,  a  dish  of  soaked  raisins  or 
prunes,  and  an  orange.  I  have  met  men 
who  live  upon  a  diet  such  as  this,  and 
can  turn  out  at  a  minute's  notice  and  run 
twenty  miles  across  country.  I  have  seen 
one  who  is  the  strongest  man  of  his 
weight  in  the  world.  It  is  the  ideal  diet 
for  any  one,  except  an  invalid  who  has 
been  so  reduced  by  excesses  that  he  can- 
not digest  the  natural  foods ;  and  this  is 
not  the  case  with  a  normal  child.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  when  David  is 
living  where  he  sees  other  people  eating 
cooked  vegetables  and  cream  sauces  and 
fancy  dressings  and  bread  and  butter,  he 
craves  these  things ;  and  that  when  he  is 
in  the  country  with  me  he  never  thinks 
about  them  at  all,  and  eats  with  the  ut- 
most relish  whatever  simple  food  is  put 
before  him. 

And  the  same  principle  applies  to  all 
the  other  unwholesome  things  of  our 
time,  to  showy  clothing,  and  to  cheap 
and  flimsy  and  silly  toys,  made  to  be  sold 


for  profit  and  broken  and  thrown  away. 
A  normal  boy  ought  to  have  a  baseball 
and  bat,  a  pair  of  skates,  a  pair  of  bath- 
ing trunks,  and  a  stout  jack-knife;  and 
with  wholesome  companions  and  all  out 
doors  to  play  in,  he  will  not  need  a  toy- 
shop. We  shall  teach  our  boys  to  row 
and  swim  and  skate  and  play  baseball; 
we  shall  interest  them  in  nature  study, 
and  in  the  collecting  of  specimens;  they 
will  each  of  them  have  a  garden  and  see 
how  things  grow.  I  do  not  believe  much 
in  book- study  for  children  under  twelve. 
I  would  rather  they  hardened  their  mus- 
cles and  expanded  their  chests,  and  when 
they  are  older  they  will  have  blood 
enough  to  support  their  brains.  An  hour 
or  two  of  reading  and  writing  will  suffice ; 
and  for  the  rest,  let  them  sing  beautiful 
songs  and  hear  interesting  stories. 

I  am  not  undertaking  this  work  with- 
out realizing  the  responsibilities  involved. 
I  should  not  have  thought  of  undertak- 
ing it  at  all,  had  I  not  a  person  of  experi- 
ence and  devotion  to  take  full  charge  of 
it.  Out  in  California  I  met  a  lady  who  is, 
I  think,  ideally  fitted  by  temperament 
and  training  to  carry  out  this  work.  She 
has  raised  a  family  of  her  own — her  eld- 
est son  is  a  graduate  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. She  has  a  daughter  of  seventeen 
and  a  little  boy  of  David's  age.  She  has 
lived  most  of  her  life  upon  a  farm,  where 
she  learned  economy  and  management, 
and  for  several  years  she  has  been  presi- 
dent of  a  bank.  She  is  a  woman  of  keen 
mind  and  the  broadest  intellectual  inter- 
ests; and  I  think  the  most  perfectly 
poised  human  individual  it  has  ever  been 
my  fortune  to  meet.  She  was  for  many 
years  a  bed- ridden  sufferer,  and  cured 
herself  by  a  long  fast.  I  was  the  means 
of  introducing  her  to  the  raw  food  idea, 
and  she  and  her  family  have  followed  it 
with  the  greatest  success.  She  has 
agreed  to  come  east  and  devote  herself  to 
this  school.  Also  we  shall  have  the 
advantage  of  Bernarr  Macfadden's  co- 
operation and  advice  as  to  the  diet  and 
physical  training  of  the  boys. 

It  is  our  plan  to  take  not  more  than 
twelve  boys  at  the  start.  This  makes  a 
comfortable  group  for  one  teacher,  and 
we  can  prove  our  thesis  just  as  well  with 
a  small  number  as  with  more.  When 
once  we  have  shown  what  can  be  done, 
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it  will  be  very  easy  for  others  to  follow. 
We  want  to  hear  from  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  parents  whose  ideas  are  similar  to 
our  own,  and  then  we  will  arrange  to 
meet  with  them  in  New  York  and  talk 
the  matter  over  further. 

As  to  the  prices  which  we  will  charge, 
it  will  be  possible  to  run  such  a  school  as 
I  propose  for  much  less  than  an  ordinary 
boarding  school.  But  we  shall  of  course 
wish  to  have  competent  and  reliable  peo- 
ple to  assist  us,  and  we  must  allow  for 
this.  As  soon  as  I  find  out  how  many 
boys  are  to  come,  I  will  be  able  to  figure 
definitely  the  cost,  which  should  not  be 
over  twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars  a 
month.  The  lady  who  is  to  manage  the 
school  will  receive  a  moderate  compen- 
sation. I  personally  will  not  receive  any- 
thing, and  will  never  take  any  profit 
from  the  enterprise.  The  price  we  shall 
charge  will  be  sufficiently  high  to  allow  a 
safe  margin  for  sundries  and  accidents; 


and  whatever  surplus  there  may  be  will 
be  devoted  to  paying  off  the  expenses  of 
organizing  and  equipping  the  institution, 
and  after  that  either  the  price  will  be  re- 
duced, or  the  profit  will  be  used  for  the 
educating  of  some  boy  whose  parents  are 
deserving  of  help.  I  will  pay  for  my  boy 
just  what  the  others  pay;  and  while  I 
shall  think  of  the  school  as  a  part  of  my 
home,  I  shall  rent  myself  a  house  nearby. 
I  seek  from  this  venture  nothing  for  my- 
self but  a  proper  sort  of  school  to  which 
I  can  send  my  boy. 

The  school  will  run  all  the  year,  and 
the  terms  will  be  by  the  quarter  in  ad- 
vance. We  wish  boys  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  ten;  and  also  we  wish  to 
hear  from  a  teacher  who  would  be  inter- 
ested in  our  way  of  life,  and  who  can 
teach  singing  and  nature  subjects.  Ad- 
dress at  once,  Upton  Sinclair,  care 
Bernarr  Macfadden,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 


Annual  Games  Suggested 


To  the  Editor: 

I  have  a  suggestion  to  offer  along  lines  often 
commented  on  in  your  magazine,  that  I  think 
you  will  find  helpful. 

As  you  have  often  written  in  your  editorials, 
there  is  little  or  no  opportunity  for  the  young 
man  who  works  to  indulge  in  general  athletics. 
Outside  of  the  very  largest  cities,  with  their 
few  and  exclusive  athletic  clubs,  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A's,  and  the  colleges  and  high  schools,  athletics 
is  a  dead  letter  to  the  average  young  man.  If 
he  wishes  to  run,  to  jump,  to  hurdle,  or  try  any 
kind  of  sport,  he  finds  no  encouragement  to  do 
so,  such  as  the  great  annual  games  colleges 
hold  to  encourage  the  athletic  spirit  among 
their  students.  Lately,  as  you  are  aware,  the 
Marathon  revival  has  started  thousands  of 
young  men  to  training  for  distance  running; 
the  reason  is,  because  they  have  a  chance 
sooner  or  later  to  show  their  ability,  for  Mara- 
thon races  are  being  held  now  by  all  the  lead- 
ing cities,  with  open  entry  lists.  But  how 
about  the  young  man  who  wishes  to  high  jump 
or  broad  jump,  or  put  the  shot,  or  any  of  those 
common  forms  of  track  athletics?  He  finds 
as  I  mentioned  above,  no  chance  to  display  his 
skill.  College  and  high  school  games  are 
closed  to  him;  the  A.  A.  U.  annual  games  are 
held  in  the  far  East,  and  are  monopolized  by 
college  stars  almost  exclusively,  and  few  Y.  M. 
C.  A.'s  hold  any  games  of  their  own. 

Now  what  I  have  in  mind  is  this ;  through 
the  columns  of  your  magazine,  announce  a 
series  of  annual  games  to  be  held  sometime  in 
the  summer,  and  a  series  of  indoor  games  in  the 
winter,  under  your  auspices,  at  various  large 
centers  throughout  the  United  States,  keeping 


the  entry  lists  open  only  for  young  men  who 
work  during  the  day,  and  thus  shut  out  the 
disastrous  competition  of  college  stars  who 
have  trainers  and  training  tables  to  fit  them 
to  perfection  for  contests.  Close  the  lists  en- 
tirely to  any  man  who  does  not  work  for  a 
living,  and  hold  the  games  exclusively  for  th3 
great  crowd  of  working  men.  I  would  suggest 
to  begin  with,  to  confine  the  games  to  what 
is  known  as  track  athletics,  with  perhaps 
swimming,  or  some  such  common  sport,  as  a 
side  issue.  It  might  be  that  baseball  or  foot- 
ball teams  could  later  on  be  organized  to  con- 
test among  themselves.  Let  the  winners  in 
these  contests  at  the  different  points  through- 
out the  United  States  (and  there  may  be  from 
six  to  twelve  points  selected  for  the  prelimin- 
ary contests),  meet  in  the  finals  at  New  York 
or  some  other  large  central  point.  Prizes  may 
be  medals,  or  something  of  that  nature.  The 
out-door  summer  games  could  be  supplemented 
with  indoor  winter  games  to  keep  interest  up 
during  the  usually  long  dull  winter  months. 

You  will  readily  see  by  the  above,  that  the 
plan  suggested  would  reach  right  out  to  the 
young  men  who  like  sports  and  yet  find  no 
outlet  for  distinguishing  themselves,  and  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  train.  It  would  be  to  general 
athletics  what  this  Marathon  craze  is  to  dist- 
ance running.  It  would  do  away  entirely  with 
the  present  unhealthy  custom  of  young  men 
confining  their  interest  in  athletics  to  squatting 
on  hot  bleachers  during  the  baseball  season, 
and  eagerly  scanning  the  newspaper  columns 
during  the  winter  season  for  the  latest  football 
news. 

Denver,  Colo.  E.  R.  Johnson. 


The  Persecution  of  Benefactors 

By  Addison  Berkeley 

THE  WORLD  HAS  IN  MANY   INSTANCES  HOUNDED 
ITS  NOBLEST  PUBLIC  SERVANTS  AND  REFORMERS 

It  seems  strange  that  those  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  are  not  infrequently  ridiculed 
and  mistrusted.  The  strange,  the  unusual,  is  nearly  always  condemned,  and  those  who  depart 
from  the  conventional  law  must  expect  to  pay  the  penalty.  In  the  past,  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  benefactors  have  been  compelled  to  suffer  to  a  degree  that  the  tongue  or  pen  could 
never  describe.  Men  who  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  who  have  a  message  to  the 
world,  are  forced  into  the  limelight  and  unless  they  are  willing  to  suffer  opposition  and  per- 
secution of  various  kinds  they  must  keep  silent.  The  author  refers  very  briefly  to  the  experi- 
ences of  some  reformers  in  the  past.  For  most  of  the  photographs  reproduced  in  this  article 
we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  "  United  Editors'  Encyclopedia  and  Dictionary/'— Bernarr 
Macfadden. 


IF  the  facts  of  history  are  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  the  world  is  and  always 
has  been,  ungrateful  to  those  who 
have  been  its  truest  benefactors.  More 
especially  was  this  so  in  the  past,  although 
in  the  present,  the  lamentable  trait  in 
question,  still  makes  itself  evident  on  oc- 
casions. Why  this  is  so,  is  hard  to  ex- 
plain, except  on  the  basis  of  a  survival  of 
that  savage  instinct  which  prompts  the 
destruction  of  the  novel  and  unusual. 
The  white  man  who  visits  an  aboriginal 
tribe  for  the  first  time,  does  so  at  his  peril, 
for  the  reason  that  the  killing  of  strangers 
is    one    of    the 


primal  promptings 
of  barbaric  man. 
And  something 
akin  to  the  same 
fate  awaits  the  re- 
former and  the  phil- 
anthropist whose 
ideas  run  counter 
to  the  petted  vices 
or  accepted  evils 
of  so-called  civiliz- 
ation. To  attempt 
a  departure  from 
the  conventional  is 
to  court  criticism, 
at  the  least,  and 
punishment  by  the 
law  or  society  at 
the  most,  more  es- 
pecially if  the  de- 
parture violates 
traditions  of  prud- 
ery or  criminal 
fashion.  In  the 
days  that    have 


been,  offences  against  the  ruling 
classes  or  priestly  powers  won  the 
crown  of  the  martyr.  Nowadays, 
the  one  who  suffers  is  he  who  has  the 
courage  to  protest  against  the  follies  of 
fashion,  the  blindness  of  bigots  or  the 
crimes  against  common  sense  and  na- 
tural instincts  which  are  so  petted  by  so- 
ciety, and  conserved  by  alleged  law. 

This  tendency  to  misunderstand  or 
misuse  its  benefactors,  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  any  one  generation  or  period  of 
the  world's  history.  The  Old  Testament 
is  charged  with  references  to  the  manner 
in  which  the   pro- 
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Socrates,    the    Greek     philosopher    and    sage, 
who  was  forced  to  suicide  by  his  enemies. 


phets  and  ancient 
reformers  suffered 
at  the  hands  of 
the  ignorant  and 
bigoted.  The  New 
Testament  tells  of 
the  trials  and  hu- 
miliations and 
death  of  the  great- 
est and  gentlest 
benefactor  which 
the  race  has  ever 
known,  together 
with  the  harsh  fate 
which  befell  many 
of  His  followers. 
Later,  the  early 
Christians  con- 
fronted and  de- 
nounced the  en- 
trenched vices,  the 
evil  habits  and  the 
hide-bound  hypoc- 
risy of  their  day — 
and  they  paid  the 
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Christopher  Columbus,  who  was  unjustly 
imprisoned  as  a  reward  for  his  sacrifices  for  the 
world,  and  who  died  neglected  and  in  poverty. 

penalty  for  so  doing.  But  their  blood  was 
"theseed  of  the  Church."  From  the  ground 
enriched  by  the  libations  from  their 
veins,  sprang  the  fruit  of  the  mental  and 
spiritual  freedom  which  we  now  enjoy. 
It  is  true  that  with  the  growth  and 
spread  of  Christianity  there  have  fre- 
quently been  in  evidence  those  who  have 
ever  sought  to  perpetuate  the  gloom  and 
cruelty  of  pagan  days,  and  it  is  these  too, 
who  have  consistently  manifested  a  dis- 
regard for  the  rights  and  opinions  of 
others.  Of  such  were  the  corrupt  church- 
men of  the  Middle  Ages;  the  witch- 
burning  Puritans  of  Colonial  days  and 
the  sour-faced,  foetid-minded  prudes  of 
the  present.  Happily  though,  the  Dark 
Ages  have  passed  forever,  the  Puritans 
are  extinct  and  the  prudes — thanks  to 
the  spread  of  physical  culture  principles 
— are  moving  toward  well-deserved  ob- 
livion also. 

Space  will  not  permit  more  than  the 
merest  glance  at  the  great  roster  of  those 
who  suffered  on  the  score  of  the  truth 
and  nobility  of  their  beliefs  and  doc- 
trines. They  may  be  numbered  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands, and  in  nearly  every 
case,  their  propagandas  were  finally 
victorious,  and  the  world  lamented  too 


late,  the  fate  that  it  had  meted  out  to 
the  reformers  or  geniuess.  Let  us  hark 
back  for  some  centuries  before  the 
tragedy  at  Calvary — 469  B.C.,  to  be  exact. 
Then  was  born  Socrates,  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  teachers  and  reformers  that 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Scholar  was 
he,  soldier,  orator,  author  and  Senator. 
Also  did  he  found  Greek  philosophy  and 
a  purer,  cleaner  mythology  than  he  met 
when  he  came  into  the  world.  But  he 
undertook  to  reform  the  religious  system 
of  his  country.  He  tried  to  open  the 
eyes  of  his  compatriots  to  the  rapacity 
and  sensuousness  of  the  priesthood. 
And  he  met  with  the  fate  of  those  who 
have  the  courage  of  their  convictions. 
The  laws  of  the  period  were  invoked 
against  him;  his  request  that  the  mo- 
tives which  prompted  his  teachings  be 
examined  and  passed  on,  was  denied. 
His  judges  found  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  "disrespect  to  the  gods."  Every 
schoolboy  knows  the  outcome  of  his 
trial ;  he  was  condemned  to  swallow  the 
cup  of  poisonous  hemlock.     The  classic 


Galileo,  the  famous  astronomer  and  inventor 
of  the  telescope,  who  was  persecuted  and 
forced  to  forswear  his  beliefs. 
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Chalons,    France. 


world  destroyed  one  of  its  sincerest  and 
noblest  teachers. 

Let  us  pass  over  the  thousands  of 
other  would-be  reformers,  little  and 
great ;  sung  and  unsung,  forgotten  or  re- 
membered who,  for  the  next  few  cen- 
turies, did  what  they  could  for  their  fel- 
lows, only  to  receive  ingratitude  and 
misunderstanding  in  payment  therefor. 
And  now  we  are  to  the  tomb  of  Pierre 
Abelard,  the  famous  and  brilliant  French 
clerical  who  died  "neglected  and  prac- 
tically unknown,"  in  1142  at  the  Priory 
of  St.  Marcel,  near 
According  to  the 
historians,  Abelard 
was  "the  first  to 
awaken  mankind 
in  an  age  of  dark- 
ness to  a  sympathy 
with  intellectual 
excellence."  In 
other  words,  he 
started  the  light  in 
the  dense  intellec- 
tual gloom  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  But 
his  so  doing  aroused 
the  wrath  of  those 
in  high  places  who 
had  profited  by  the 
ignorance  of  the 
common  people. 
The  churchmen  and 
the  schoolmen  and 
the  politicians  were 
leagued  against 
him.  His  unfortu- 
nate love  affair 
with  Heloise  put 
a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  his  ene- 
mies which  they 
used    unsparingly. 


Photo.  Underwood  &  Underwood. 

Martin  Luther,  who 
rision  and  persecution 
accepted  by  the  world. 


And 


so, 


crushed 


and  despairing,  he  died,  a  victim  to  his 
desires  to  better  humanity. 

One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations 
of  the  ingratitude  of  communities  is  fur- 
nished by  the  career  and  fate  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus.  Born  in  Genoa,  in  1440, 
he  raised  himself — through  sheer  person- 
ality— from  obscurity  to  the  position  of 
commander  of  the  tiny  expedition  which 
was  to  give  a  New  to  the  Old  World. 
But  malice  and  envy  waited  on  his  mar- 
vellous success.     So  it  was  that  in  1500, 


King  Ferdinand  of  Spain  appointed 
Francesco  de  Bobadillo,  Governor  of  the 
Colonies  Over-Seas,  in  place  of  Columbus 
The  old  hero  was  brought  back  to  Spain 
in  chains.  The  populace  exhibited  more 
humanity  than  had  the  Court  and  its 
advisers.  Inconsequence  of  the  general 
clamor  on  his  behalf,  he  was  at  length  re- 
leased and  even  given  command  of  an- 
other expedition.  But  the  fickle  public 
at  length  tired  of  him,  and  he  died  in 
poverty  and  neglect  at  Valladoid,  in 
1506. 

Martin  Luther,  the  leader  of  clerical 
reform  in  Germany 
and  the  diflusor  of 
wholesome  spirit- 
ual influences 
throughout  all  Eu- 
rope, knew  what 
it  was  to  suffer  the 
sting  of  ingratitude 
and  persecution  be- 
fore the  principles 
for  which  he  stood 
were  accepted  by 
a  somewhat  tardy 
public.  It  was  in 
1 5 1 7  that  his  indig- 
nation was  aroused 
by  the  sale  of  ' '  in- 
dulgences "  by  cler- 
ical officials,  such 
indulgences  guar- 
anteeing their  pur- 
chasers from  the 
consequences  of 
sins  past  and  sins 
to  come.  After  a 
long  fight  with  the 
authorities  at 
Rome,  he  drew  up 
his  famous  ' '  Nine- 
'  and  was  promptly 
The  Bull  which 
against  him,  was 
burned  publicly  by  Luther,  who  was 
thereupon  subjected  to  the  persecution 
of  the  priests  and  their  adherents.  Long 
and  bitter  were  his  trials,  but  at  length 
the  German  people  came  to  know  and 
appreciate  him  as  he  deserved. 

Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, born  in  1489,  was  less  fortunate. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  Henry 
VIII,  and  as  such,  favored  the  English 


was  the  subject  of  de- 
tmtil  his  reforms  were 


ty-five  Propositions 
excommunicated. 
Pope    Leo     issued 
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Dr.  "William  Harvey,  the  great  physician, 
who  was  derided  and  ridiculed  when  he  first 
announced  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood* 


Reformation.  When  later  and  m  the 
next  reign  he  was  imprisoned  for  the  part 
that  he  had  played  in  religious  affairs,  he 
recanted.  This  was  in  1555.  But  the 
next  year  he  publicly  avowed  his  return 
to  his  first  principles  and  was  burned  at 
the  stake  in  consequence.  But  his  in- 
fluences remained  and  the  Reformation 
was  advanced  rather  than  deferred  by  his 
martyr  fate. 

Galileo,  the  learned  Italian  astronomer 
and  philosopher  who  perfected  the 
heavenly  system  which  is  now  recognized 
by  all  scientists,  was  the  subject  of  acute 
persecution  by  the  clergy,  as  well  as  by 
the  ignorant  population  of  his  times.  He 
was  born  in  Pisa,  in  1564,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  was  engaged  in  bringing  the 
Copernican  astronomical  system  to  per- 
fection. He  was  professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Padua,  and  at  Pisa,  and  in- 
vented many  scientific  instruments.  His 
discoveries  in  astronomy  have  been  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  mankind.  In  1637 
he  published  his  famous  work  in  which 
are  embodied  the  fruits  of  his  work  and 
investigations.  Then  begun  his  active 
persecution  by  all  classes,  and  finally,  he 
was  ordered  to  appear  at  Rome  and  re- 


cant. He  signed  a  document  to  the 
effect  that  his  statements  that  the  world 
revolved  around  the  sun  and  not  the  sun 
around  the  earth  were  inventions  of  the 
Evil  One.  But  as  he  rose  to  his  feet 
after  signing,  it  is  said  that  he  whispered 
to  a  friend,  "It  moves  nevertheless." 
Up  to  the  last,  he  was  subject  to  sur- 
veillance and  humiliation. 

Dr.  William  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  born  in 
1578,  in  England.  He  studied  at  home 
and  abroad  and  was  finally  appointed 
visiting  physician  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  London.  Up  to  this  point 
Harvey's  career  had  been  smooth  and 
peaceful.  But  he  was  of  an  inquiring 
frame  of  mind  and  hence  began  to  delve 
into  the  mystery  of  the  heart  and  blood. 
Finally,  he  announced  the  great  dis- 
covery with  which  his  name  is  identified 
and  which  has  done  so  much  to  advance 
medical  science.  At  once,  the  doctor 
was  made  to  feel  the  persecution  that 
professional  jealousy  is  capable  of  incit- 
ing.' His  theory  was  rejected  by  practic- 
ally all  of  his  professional  brethren,  many 
of  whom  wrote  phillipics  against  him; 
there  were   organized  attempts  on  the 


George  "Washington,  who  was  unjustly  con- 
demned as  possessing  imperial  instincts  by  the 
press  of  his  times. 
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James  "Watt,  perfector  of  the  steam  engine, 
at  one  time  regarded  as  a  fool  or  worse. 

part  of  certain  learned  bodies  to  belittle 
his  discovery,  and  the  populace  was  en- 
couraged to  look  upon  him  as  a  public 
enemy.  All  sorts  of  stories  were  circu- 
lated about  him,  including  one  to  the 
effect  that  he  stole  children  for  the  sake 
of  experimenting  on  them  to  the  end  of 
"  proving  his  false  and  wicked  unbeliefs." 
He  was  threatened  by  mob  violence  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  and  it  is  said 
that  at  one  time  he  contemplated  leaving 
England  because  of  the  antagonistic  at- 
titude of  the  public  and  the  persistence 
of  his  enemies.  However,  recognition 
came  to  him  at  last,  even  if  late.  Gradu- 
ally, other  and  fair  minded  physicians, 
especially  those  of  France,  investigated 
his  claims  and  acknowledged  their  truth. 
The  tide,  turned  and  after  many  years  of 
trial,  Harvey  was  made  physician-in- 
chief  to  Charles  the  First  of  England. 

Even  the  keenest  critics  of  the  Quak- 
ers— as  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  are  popularly  known — will  ad- 
mit their  virtues,  even  if  they  take  ex- 
ception to  their  principles  of  non-resist- 
ance. Yet  the  founder  of  this  God-fear- 
ing and  peaceful  sect  was  constantly  in 
prison  for  promulgating  the  kindly 
principles  which  he  did.  Born  in  the 
little     village     of     Drayton-in-the-Clay, 


England,  in  1692,  George  Fox  from  an 
early  age  showed  that  spirit  of  justice 
and  peace  to  all  which  culminated  in  the 
organization  of  the  Society.  Then  began 
persecution,  mainly  because  the  Quakers 
refused  to  bear  or  use  arms.  As  has  been 
said,  Fox  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
scores  of  times  on  the  charge,  curiously 
enough,  of  "inciting  disorder." 

John  Bunyan,  the  author  of  the  im- 
mortal "Pilgrims'  Progress"  and  similar 
works,  spent  twelve  years  in  prison  sim- 
ply because  he  tried  to  teach  his  fellows 
to  live  cleanly  and  simple  lives.  It  was 
during  his  incarceration  that  he  produced 
the  book  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  religi- 
ous and  literary  classic.  Born  in  humble 
circumstances,  in  1628,  Bunyan  seems  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  sudden  re- 
formation after,  a  career  that  was  by  no 
means  creditable  to  him.  After  his  con- 
version, he  began  to  preach  and  incident- 
ally, lifted  up  his  voice  against  the  abuses 
which  were  nourishing  in  the  Established 
Church  itself.  For  this  he  was  arrested 
charged  with  being  a  "promoter  of 
seditious  assemblies."  From  this  time 
on,  Bunyan  seems  to  have  known  more 
about  the  inside  than  he  did  of  the  out- 


William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  famous  aboli- 
tionist, for  whose  capture  the  Georgia  Legisla- 
ture offered  $5000. 
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side  of  prison  walls.  It  was  the  old  story 
of  the  world  persecuting  a  man  that  was 
seeking  to  do  it  good.  And  its  persecu- 
tion was  made  possible  by  stupid  laws 
and  blundering  judges. 

It  may  be  news  to  some  to  know  that 
George  Washington  himself  was  not  ex- 
empt from  the  persecution  which  inevit- 
ably waits  on  high  motives  and  sincere 
devotion  to  the  public.  History,  for 
patriotic  motives  perhaps,  suppresses  a 
good  deal  of  the  persecution  and  sneers 
and  innuendoes  to  which  Washington  was 
subject,  not  only  during  the  war  but 
afterwards,  when  he  took  the  reins  of 
government  in  his  hands.  He  was  the 
recipient  of  some  of  the  bitterest  forms  of 
ingratitude  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
His  motives  were  belied  and  his  honesty 
of  purpose  questioned.  He  was  accused 
of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  his  country 
to  his  personal  aggrandizement.  It  was 
openly  charged  that  he  had  ' '  imperial  in- 
stincts and  that  he  would,  in  due  season 
become  the  tyrant  of  the  United  States." 
When  he  issued  a  proclamation  ordering 
the  observance  of  strict  neutrality  be- 
tween England  and  France,  one  of  the 
American  newspapers  of  the  time  de- 
clared that  this  same  proclamation  was 
' '  a  royal  edict  and  a  daring  assumption 
of  power."  One  historian  says  of  him, 
"his  military  and  political  character  was 
attacked  by  a  certain  section  of  the  press 
with  the  utmost  virulence.  It  was 
averred  that  he  was  a  total  failure  as 
soldier  and  statesman."  The  grafters 
and  traitors  in  high  places  did  all  they 
could  to  inflame  the  populace  against 
him.  Washington  tasted  to  the  full  the 
gall-filled  cup  of  national  ingratitude  and 
suspicion.  That  his  services  and  sin- 
cerity were  finally  recognized  is  neither 
here  or  there.  The  fact  remains  that 
George  Washington  had  undergone  the 
experience  of  all  men  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  run  counter  to  the  accepted 
order  of  things  for  the  sake  of  improving 
them. 

James  Watt,  the  Scotch  engineer 
whose  improvements  on  the  steam  engine 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  constitute  a 
practical  re- discovery  of  the  invention, 
was  another  victim  of  misrepresentation 
and  envy.  His  work  was  publicly  de- 
clared to  be  that  of  a  charlatan  and  an 


adventurer.  He  was  laughed  at  and  con- 
demned in  the  press  and  it  was  intimated 
that  his  ideas  were  those  of  a  visionary  or 
a  swindler.  Watt  lived  to  see  the  day 
when  his  inventions  were  accepted  by 
the  public  with  the  confidence  which 
they  deserved. 

The  experience  of  Robert  Fulton,  the 
"father  of  nautical  steam  engineering" 
was  in  a  way,  not  unlike  that  of  his 
Scotch  colleague.  The  story  of  how  his 
little  steamboat ,  the  Clermontwas  laughed 
at,  not  only  by  the  public  but  by  the 
men  whom  he  had  tried  to  interest  in  the 
problem  which  she  represented,  is  old 
news  to  the  reading  public. 

Lord  Joseph  Lister,  the  inventor  of 
antiseptic  surgery,  who  in  i860  began  to 
promulgate  the  principles  with  which  his 
name  is  identified,  had  to  undergo  the 
criticism  and  indeed,  the  persecution,  of 
a  good  many  of  his  professional  col- 
leagues, before  the  truth  of  his  dis- 
coveries were  accepted  and  honored. 
Thousands  of  lives  have  been  saved  by 
the  Listerian  methods  which,  after  all, 
are  but  physical  culture  principles  of 
cleanliness  and  common  sense  applied  to 
the  operating  rooms  of  hospitals  or  the 
private  practice  of  the  average  surgeon. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  famous 
abolitionist,  saw  the  folly  and  sin  of 
slavery  when  this  country  was  committed 
to  the  "institution"  which  later  was 
among  the  contributive  causes  to  the 
Civil  War.  Political  feeling,  expediency, 
the  feeling  of  the  masses  and  the  laws 
were  all  against  Garrison.  But  these  did 
not  deter  him.  He  felt  that  he  was  right 
and  he  went  ahead.  In  1831  he  began 
the  publication  of  The  Liberator,  in 
Boston  and  was  immediately  subjected 
to  threats,  persecution  and  even  violence. 
As  characteristic  of  the  public  antagon- 
ism aroused  against  him,  may  be  cited 
the  fact  that  the  Legislature  of  Georgia 
offered  $ 5 ,000  for  his  arrest.  His  life  was 
repeatedly  threatened  and  there  ^vere 
many  attempts  made  to  ruin  him  in  a 
business  and  social  way.  Nevertheless 
he  lived  to  see  the  day  when  the  princi- 
ples for  which  he  had  so  faithfully 
striven  were  victorious  and  the  slaves 
were  set  free. 

And  so  the  list  of  persecuted  reformers 
might  be  continued  indefinitely. 


General  Question  Department 

By  Bernarr  Macfadden 

Out  friends  will  please  note  that  only  those  questions  which  we  consider  of  general  in- 
terest can  be  answered  in  this  department.  As  we  can  only  devote  a  small  portion  of  the 
magazine  to  matters  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  for  as  to  answer  all  the  queries  received. 
Where  the  letters,  however,  do  not  require  lengthy  replies,  the  editor  usually  finds  time  to 
answer  by  mail.  "Where  an  answer  of  this  kind  is  required,  please  enclose  a  self- addressed, 
stamped  envelope. 


Healthful  Diet  in  a  Boarding-house 

Q.  While  in  England  I  lived  largely  on 
nuts  and  fruits,  and  it  saved  me  from 
physical  ruin;  but  I  am  now  living  in 
western  Canada  and  boarding  in  an 
ordinary  boarding  house,  and  am  puzzled 
as  to  the  best  method  of  securing  a 
healthful  diet.    Can  you  help  me  ? 

A.  I  must  admit  that  it  is  difficult  to  select 
a  healthful  diet  in  an  ordinary  boarding-house. 
About  the  only  method  you  could  adopt  in  the 
circumstances  would  be  to  gradually  educate 
the  cook  of  your  boarding-house,  or  else  secure 
your  own  foods  and  have  them  served  to  you. 
As  a  rule  the  proprietor  would  hardly  object  to 
buying  rolled  wheat  or  rolled  oats,  dates, 
prunes  and  other  cheap  articles  of  food,  as  it 
would  cost  less  to  board  you  in  this  way  than  it 
would  on  the  ordinary  diet.  A  better  method 
still,  however,  Would  be  to  secure  your  own 
food  and  reside  in  a  rooming-house  instead  of  a 
boarding-house.  In  this  manner  I  think  you 
will  not  only  be  thoroughly  nourished,  but  at 
the  same  time  will  secure  more  enjoyment  and 
benefit  from  your  diet  than  you  whoul  while 
trying  to  follow  a  wholesome  diet  under  ad- 
verse circumstances. 

How  to  Detect  Over-eating 

Q.  How  can  one  tell  whether  or  not  he 
is  over-eating? 

A.  There  are  various  signs  that  indicate  a 
habit  of  this  nature.  A  coated  tongue  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  symptoms.  A  full  un- 
comfortable feeling  is  another.  The  frequent 
appearance  of  melancholia  a  little  while  after 
eating  is  a  prominent  sign.  Lack  of  appetite 
often  indicates  this  habit.  Please  note,  how- 
ever, that  over-eating  is  frequently  associated 
with  a  ravenous  desire  for  food.  In  other 
words,  no  matter  how  much  you  eat,  you  never 
feel  fully  satisfied.  In  most  cases,  a  fast  is  use- 
ful in  troubles  of  this  kind.  Even  if  the  fast 
does  not  last  more  than  a  day  or  two,  it  will  in 
most  cases  bring  some  relief.  If  you  do  not 
feel  like  fasting,  then  it  is  advisable  to  eat  only 
a  small  amount  at  each  meal.  For  instance, 
lay  aside  so  much  food  before  you  begin  to  eat, 
and  do  not  allow  yourself  to  eat  beyond  this 
amount. 


Diseases  of  the  Prostate  Gland 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  me  through 
your  magazine  if  a  swollen  prostate  gland 
can  be  cured  by  natural  means  ? 

A.  In  nearly  all  cases  of  this  kind  the  cold 
sitz  bath  can  be  used  to  very  great  advantage. 
Where  one  has  two  bath  tubs  and  can  take  a 
hot  and  cold  sitz  bath,  alternating  from  one  to 
the  other  two  or  three  times,  as  a  rule  more 
beneficial  results  can  be  expected.  If  it  is 
difficult  to  find  conveniences  of  this  nature, 
then  a  cold  wet  towel  applied  at  the  affected 
part  when  going  to  bed,  and  allowed  to  remain 
there  all  night,  will  in  most  cases  be  effective. 
However,  if  methods  of  this  kind  have  been 
tried  and  no  results  have  been  secured,  then  it 
is  necessary  to  attack  the  trouble  through  the 
blood,  that  is  by  purifying  the  blood  and 
eliminating  from  it  the  poisons  that  are  in 
many  cases  an  important  cause  of  the  inflam- 
mation or  disease  of  this  organ.  This  blood 
purifying  process  can  be  best  brought  about 
through  an  absolute  fast,  though  a  very  strict 
diet  will  often  accomplish  it. 

Catarrh  of  the  Nose  and  Throat 

Q.  What  treatment  do  you  advise  for 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  throat  and  nose  ? 

A.  Similar  queries  to  this  have  been 
answered  on  various  occasions  in  this  publica- 
tion, but  this  trouble  is  so  common  that  a  re- 
iteration of  previous  information  given  in 
reference  to  it  will  no  doubt  be  appreciated. 
Catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  any  part 
of  the  body  is  brought  about  simply  and  solely 
by  the  existence  of  catarrhal  poisons  in  the 
blood.  Local  treatment,  although  it  may  be  of 
temporary  value,  can  never  be  of  permanent 
aid.  There  is  only  one  way  to  cure  catarrh, 
and  that  is  to  remove  entirely  these  particular 
poisons  from  the  blood.  This  can  be  done  in 
various  ways ;  in  fact,  almost  any  method  that 
will  build  up  the  general  vitality,  which  carries 
v/ith  it  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  food  you 
are  eating,  will  slowly  but  surely  remedy 
catarrhal  trouble.  Activity  of  the  skin  is 
especially  important,  and  dry  friction  baths 
are  most  emphatically  recommended  to 
sufferers  from  catarrh.  Remember,  however, 
that  a  superior  digestion  is  absolutely  import- 
ant and  special  attention  must  be  given  not 
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only  to  the  food  that  is  eaten,  but  to  thorough 
mastication  and  to  every  means  that  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  increase  the  general  vitality 
and  purify  the  blood. 

Increasing  the  Height 

Q.  Is  there  any  method  by  which  I 
can  add  to  my  height  ? 

A.  Stretching  exercises,  such  as  reaching  up 
as  high  as  you  can,  or  while  lying  on  the  floor 
stretching  the  body  out  to  its  fullest  possible 
length,  will  often  materially  increase  the 
height.  This  simply  adds  to  *the  length  of  the 
cartilaginous  tissue  of  the  body  and  thus  in- 
creases the  height. 

Is  Water  Injurious  to  the  Hair? 

Q.  Is  frequent  use  of  water  injurious 
to  the  hair? 

A.  Frequent  use  of  water  is  not  injurious; 
in  fact,  in  many  cases  it  is  valuable.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  hair  will  be  in  better  condition  if 
it  is  partially  or  entirely  dried  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun  after  wetting.  The  frequent  use  of  salt 
water  seems  to  have  a  rather  injurious  effect 
upon  the  hair,  and  whenever  bathing  in  salt 
water  the  hair  should  be  thoroughly  rinsed  in 
hot  water  thereafter. 

Hot  Towels  Injurious  to  the  Face 

Q.  Are  hot  towels  injurious  to  the 
face? 

A.  Applying  moist  heat  to  the  face  in  the 
form  of  a  hot  towel  could  hardly  be  considered 
injurious,  unless  used  too  frequently.  As  a 
rule  it  will  open  the  pores,  materially  stimu- 
lating the  activity  of  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and 
in  most  cases  can  be  recommended  as  a  means 
of  improving  the  complexion.  It  is  well,  how- 
ever, after  using  a  hot  towel  to  dash  cold 
water  over  the  face  or  use  a  cold  wet  towel. 

A  Cure  for  Goitre 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  outline  a  treatment 
for  large  neck  (goitre)  ?  I  wish  to  find  a 
remedy  if  possible. 

A.  Goitre  can  only  be  treated  constitu- 
tionally, that  is,  through  the  blood.  You  must 
remember  that  the  symptoms  of  swelling  which 
are  associated  with  goitre  can  only  be  brought 
there  by  the  blood.  Therefore,  you  can  wrell 
realize  that  recovery  can  only  be  affected 
through  the  blood.  All  the  various  means  of 
purifying  the  blood  should  be  adopted.  A 
long  fast  is  especially  advisable  if  one  is  seri- 
ously desirous  of  remedying  this  deforming 
complaint.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  cannot 
be  entirely  removed,  but  its  growth  can  be  per- 
manently stopped,  and  no  inconvenience  or 
disease  will  result  because  of  its  presence. 

Making  Straight  Hair  Curly 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  any  way  to  make 
straight  hair  curly? 

A.  There  are  various  ways  of  giving  straight 
hair  a  wavy  or  curly  appearance.     Plaiting  it 


tightly  in  half  a  dozen  or  more  plaits  after 
wetting  it  and  before  going  to  bea,  will  often 
bring  about  the  desired  result.  Pulling  the 
hair  vigorously  while  drying  it  in  the  sun  will 
be  inclined  to  make  it  curly  or  wavy. 

Remedying  Piles  or  Hemorrhoids 

Q.  Can  piles  be  cured  by  physical  cul- 
ture means  ?  If  so  will  you  kindly  advise 
a  remedy. 

A.  In  practically  every  case  this  very  annoy- 
ing complaint  can  be  removed  by  the  means 
advocated  in  this  publication.  In  many  in- 
stances a  short  fast  is  essential,  though  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  If  one  will  follow  the 
diet  advocated  by  us,  being  careful  to  use  those 
particular  foods  that  keep  the  bowels  very 
active,  pleasing  results  in  remedying  this  par- 
ticular complaint  can  nearly  always  be  ex- 
pected. In  some  cases,  water  enemas  can  be 
used  with  advantage;  in  other  cases,  an  oil 
enema  of  two  or  three  ounces  taken  just  before 
retiring  and  retained  in  the  bowel,  is  advised. 
Cold  sitz  baths  can  in  many  instances  be 
recommended.  Where  the  complaint  is 
chronic  and  really  serious  and  of  long  dura- 
tion, a  very  strict  regime  is  essential  in  order  to 
bring  satisfactory  results. 

Cure  for  Biliousness 

Q.  Please  advise  me  a  cure  for  bilious- 
ness, as  most  people  are  bothered  more 
or  less  with  this  complaint. 

A.  As  a  rule  the  free  use  of  lemons  or  acid 
fruits  will  quickly  relieve  a  trouble  of  this  kind, 
and  in  connection  with  the  use  of  foods  of  this 
character  various  laxative  foods  can  be  used 
advantageously.  A  fast,  even  if  for  no  more 
than  one  meal  will  be  found  of  considerable 
value  in  assisting  to  bring  about  the  result 
desired 

Cutting  out  Tonsils 

Q.  I  have  been  troubled  with  tonsi- 
litis  of  late,  and  know  of  no  way  to  treat 
the  complaint.  I  have  been  advised  by 
a  physician  to  have  my  tonsils  cut  out. 
He  says  they  are  of  no  particular  value 
and  if  they  were  removed  I  would  not  be 
troubled  again. 

A.  I  certainly  would  not  advise  you  to  have 
your  tonsils  cut  out.  The  particular  conges- 
tion or  inflammation  that  appears  with  ton- 
silitis  is  simply  evidence  of  a  condition  of  the 
blood  which  can  be  easily  remedied  by  an  ap- 
propriate diet,  or  the  adoption  of  various 
methods  which  are  essential  in  cleansing  the 
blood  of  impurities  which  are  the  real  cause  of 
the  symptoms.  The  gargling  of  strong  salt 
and  water  can  be  advised  in  many  instances, 
but  a  remedy  of  this  kind  is,  of  course,  only 
temporary.  Cold  wet  cloths  applied  around 
the  throat  are  in  some  cases  of  some  value, 
but  what  you  really  need  when  you  suffer  from 
a  trouble  of  this  kind  is  to  drink  hot  water  very 
freely  and  to  avoid  food  for  at  least  a  day  or 
two. 
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Splendid  Results  of  Three  Months'  Training 
To  the  Editor: 

The  photographs  I  am  sending  you  will  show 
more  plainly  than  any  description  I  might  give 
what  your  magazine  has 
done  for  me  in  three 
months,  without  causing 
me  to  lose  a  minute  from 
work  or  pleasure.  During 
the  entire  period  I  was 
blowing  glass  eight  hours 
a  day,  a  trade  considered 
very  unhealthy.  I  walked 
several  miles  a  day  every 
day  excepting  the  last  six 
weeks,  and  each  day  dur- 
ing that  period  I  walked 
fourteen  miles.  The  aver- 
age workingman  seems  to 
think  he  is  too  busy  to 
take  up  physical  culture, 
but  I  believe 
I  was  as  busy 
as  most  any 
during  that 
time  and  I 
gained  results 
far  beyond  my  wildest 
hopes.  I  hope  that  my 
testimonial  may  encour- 
age others. 

Geo.  F.  Criswell. 

hi  W.  First  street, 
Marion,  Ind. 

Cough  Cured  in  a  Month 
To  the  Editor: 

About  seven  years  ago  I 
seemed  to  be  breaking 
down.  I  lost  strength  and 
developed  a  cough  and 
seemed  to  be  generally 
going  to  pieces.  I  stum- 
bled across  your  magazine, 
and  resolved  to  try  its 
methods.  I  took  cold 
baths  in  the  morning, 
omitted  breakfast,  practi- 
cally quit  eating  meat  and 
pastry;  I  had  stopped 
drinking  tea  and  coffee 
long  before  this.  I  also 
began  taking  much  more 
exercise  both  indoors  and 
out.  Inside  of  a  month 
my  cough  was  gone,  and 


I  was  considerably  improved  in  other  ways.  I 
have  had  only  one  cold  of  any  consequence 
since  then,  and  I  need  not  have  had  that. 
Once  or  twice  I  have  relaxed  my  vigilance 
since  then,  and  I  can  see  the  effects  immediately. 


Geo.  F.  Criswell,  a  glass  blower  by  trade,  who  gained  fifteen 
pounds  and  greatly  increased  muscular  vigor  from  three  months 
training.  His  weight  was  115  pounds  when  he  began  training. 
After  three  months'  work  he  weighed  130  pounds.  In  the  com- 
parison pictures  the  reproduction  of  the  photograph  to  the 
right  is  a  little  larger  than  it  should  be,  but  the  change  in  the 
general  physique  is  quite  apparent* 
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Robert  Bernarr  Vlosnik,  Niobrara,    Neb. 
Happy  Physical  Culture  Baby. 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  Physical  Culture 
for  the  last  seven  years  and  believe  you  are 
doing  a  work  of  immeasurable  value  for  the 
world.  I  especially  admire  your  fight  on 
prudery.  I  believe  prudery  is  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  we  have  to-day.  Your  story, 
"Growing  to  Manhood  in  Civilized  (?)  So- 
ciety," ought  not  to  have  been  stopped,  and 
no  one  would  find  anything  wrong  in  it  ex- 
cept those  whose  minds  are  already  steeped  in 
prudery  or  moral  rottenness,  or  both.  I  hope 
you  will  succeed  in  your  effort  to  have  the  sen- 
tence set  aside. 

H.  M.  Cunningham. 

Supt.  City  Schools,  Hanover,  Kansas. 

Dyspepsia  Cured  after  Nashville's  Best  Physi- 
cians Failed 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  exercises  have  been  of  inestimable 
value  to  me.  When  I  started  taking  your 
course  I  had  been  a  constant  sufferer  from 
nervous  dyspepsia  for  five  months.  During 
that  time  I  had  taken  treatment  from  the  best 
physicians  of  Nashville  without  effect.  But  in 
a  few  days  after  taking  your  exercises  I  was 
entirely  relieved.  So  now  when  I  see  anybody 
with  indigestion  in  any  form  I  tell  them  to 
write  to  you  for  a  course  of  physical  culture, 
because  that  is  the  only  way  to  be  cured.  I 
shall  not  try  to  say  any  more  because  my 


vocabulary  is  inadequate  to  express  the  value, 
of  your  system  of  exercises. 

J.  C.  Olden. 

2423  Emerson  street,  Denver,  Colo. 
Saved  from  Consumption 
To  the  Editor: 

I  have  been  reading  your  magazine  and 
practicing  physical  culture  for  over  five  years 
and  have  received  a  great  deal  of  help  from 
both  resources.  In  fact  I  think  the  two  com- 
bined have  saved  me  from  consumption, 
which  printers  are  more  especially  liable  to 
contract  than  the  followers  of  most  of  the  other 
trades  and  to  which  I  had  at  first  a  tendency. 
I  can  thank  physical  culture  for  being  in  as 
good  health  and  as  strong  physically  as  I  am 
to-day. 

N.  W.  Reeves. 

Foreman  Sentinel  Office,  Lincoln,  Kansas. 

Once  Like  a  Dead  Man — Now  Able  to  Work 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  still  taking  treatment  under  your  sys- 
tem and  improving  slowly.  I  suffered  a  nerv- 
ous break  down  last  New  Year's  and  was  in  bed 
five  weeks.  Then  I  got  up  and  moved  around 
like  a  dead  man  until  I  got  your  book.  Since 
then  I  have  been  able  to  work  steady.  I  was 
such  a  bad  case  of  wrecked  humanity  that  my 
friend  disliked  to  meet  me.  But  all  of  that  is 
changed.  Now  I  am  a  different  man  already, 
and  hope  to  get  well  in  a  short  time. 

Parma.  Idaho.  H.  Botes. 


My  name  is  Helen  Louise  Stiles.  I  am  six 
months  young.  I  weigh  twenty-five  pounds 
net.  I  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  good  health. 
I  like  to  live  out-doors.  My  food  is  very  plain, 
just  milk  and  water.  My  parents  do  not  intend 
that  I  shall  be  vaccinated. 
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Amazing  Results  from  Following  Oar  Methods 
To  the  Editor: 

In  this  letter  I  wish  to  thank  you  from  the 
depth  of  my  heart. 

In  lauding  the  editor  for  his  wonderful  ac- 
complishments, I  do  not  speak  off-hand  from 
what  I  have  read  or  heard,  but  from  actual 
experience. 

I  am  a  youth  of  seventeen,  and  have  been  an 
ardent  admirer  and  reader  of  Physical  Cul- 
ture for  one  year,  nevertheless  the  benefits 
which  I  have  gotten  from  adhering  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  magazine  have  completely  changed 
my  life  both  intellectually  and  physically. 

Before  I  subscribed  for  Physical  Culture 
I  was  accustomed  to  eat  a  great  deal  of  white 
bread  and  meat  once  a  day.  This  diet  seemed 
to  leave  a  very  bad  effect  upon  me. 

As  soon  as  I  tried  your  methods  a  great 
change  immediately  came  over  my  body.  I 
started  to  change  my  physical  condition  by 
keeping  my  bed-room  window  open,  even  on 
the  coldest  nights.  I  gave  up  eating  worthless 
white  bread  and  substituted  whole-wheat 
bread .    Later  I  started  to  take  cold  water  baths . 

I  became  so  attached  to  your  methods  that 
I  joined  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  took  daily 
walks.  I  gave  up  meat  during  the  summer 
months  and  am  now  almost  a  vegetarian. 

The  results  from  following  out  your  advice 
were  amazing  and  even  more  than  I  myself 
had  anticipated. 

I  can  not  express  the  gratitude  which  I  owe 
you  for  your  noble  advice.  Only  continue  this 
good  work  and  I  am  sure  that  your  fame  and 
glory  will  be  as  lasting  as  the  eternal  stars 
above. 

ISADOR  SCHULMAN. 

36  Foster  avenue,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Professional  Boxer  who  Eats  No  Meat 

Mr.  Frederick  Thompson,  a  reproduction  of 
whose  photograph  appears  herewith,  is  a 
physical  culture  boxer.  One  of  his  friends 
states  that  he  had  a  ten-round  boxing  contest 
recently  with  a  professional  of  several  years 
experience  and  with  seventeen  and  a  half 
pounds  advantage  in  weight.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  handicap,  the  contest  was  declared  a 
draw.    Mr.  Thompson  lives  a  strictly  physical 
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Fred  Thompson,  a  boxer  who  is  an  advocate 

of  the  meatless  diet, 
culture  life,  confining  his  diet  mostly  to  fruits, 
nuts  and  vegetables.  He  is  5  feet,  5  inches,  in 
height;  weighs  142  pounds,  and  is  finely  de- 
veloped, as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
photograph. 


Souvenir  Post  Cards  of  the  Editor 


The  above  are  reproductions  of  six  souvenir  post  cards,  showing  photographs  of  the  Editor 
recently  taken.  The  six  cards  will  be  sent  free  with  a  yearly  subscription  to  PHYSICAL 
CULTURE. 


Comment,  Counsel  and  Criticism  by 
Our  Readers 


If,  at  any  time,  there  are  any  statements  in  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  that  you  believe  to  be 
erroneous  or  misleading,  or  any  subject  discussed  regarding  which  you  take  issue  or  upon  which 
you  can  throw  additional  light,  write  to  us,  addressing  letters  to  this  department.  We  intend 
to  make  this  a  parliament  for  free  discussion.  Problems  that  you  would  like  to  see  debated, 
interesting  personal  experiences,  criticisms,  reminiscences,  odd  happenings,  etc.,  are  invited. 
"We  shall  not  be  able  to  publish  all  letters,  but  will  use  those  of  greater  interest  to  the  majority 
of  readers.  For  every  letter  published  we  will  present  the  writer,  as  a  mark  of  our  appreciation, 
with  a  subscription  to  PHYSICAL  CULTURE,  to  be  sent  to  the  writer  or  to  any  friend  the 
writer  may  designate.  For  the  convenience  of  our  office,  kindly  write  us  after  the  publication 
of  your  communication,  giving  name  and  full  address  of  the  person  to  whom  you  wish  subscrip- 
tion to  be  sent. — Bernarr  Macfadd?n. 


The  Body  Not  Indecent 
To  the  Editor: 

Those  prudish  cranks  who  see  anything  in- 
decent in  an  unclothed  human  being,  are  in- 
sulting the  Creator  of  all  things,  as  it  was  His 
original  intention  for  mankind  to  live  in  that 
innocent  state  of  nudity. 

The  Bible  quotes  in  Genesis,  chapter  i, 
verse,  26 :  "And  God  said,  let  us  make  man  in 
our  image,  after  our  likeness." 

Verse  27 :  "So  God  created  man  in  His  own 
image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him; 
male  and  female  created  He  them." 

Verse  28:  "And  God  blessed  them,  and  God 
said  unto  them,  be  fruitful  and  multiply  and 
replenish  the  earth,  etc." 

Now  why  should  we  be  ashamed  to  be  seen 
in  natural  dress  ? 

God  in  his  wisdom  knew  well  enough  that 
the  simpler  a  man  lives  the  happier  he  is.  The 
unclothed  savage  man  don't  need  to  worry 
about  rent,  clothing  and  food. 

The  so-called  civilized  man  is  never  content. 
The  more  he  has,  the  more  he  wants.  One 
wants  to  show  off  in  clothing  and  other  posses- 
sions that  he  is  more  important,  better,  wiser, 
and  of  higher  quality  than  his  fellow  man. 

Now  if  a  man  in  his  birthday  suit  is  regarded 
as  indecent,  how  about  the  animals?  Some 
religious  cranks  have  gone  so  far  as  to  make 
clothing  for  pet  animals. 

The  civilized  man  with  all  his  smartness  of 
intellect,  earthly  possessions,  etc.,  is  often 
more  savage  in  action  than  primitive  savage 
tribes. 

The  more  the  civilized  man  would  see  of  un- 
clothed human  beings,  the  more  he  would  get 
used  to  it,  and  the  less  he  would  think  ill  of  it. 
It  is  always  the  hidden  things  which  excite 
more  curiosity  than  those  things  which  can  be 
seen. 

Why  are  not  certain  parts  of  animals' 
bodies  covered,  which  are  covered  even  by  a 
wild  naked  man.  Because  the  civilized  man  is 
accustomed  to  seeing  them  uncovered,  and  it 
has  become  natural  to  see  animals  unclothed. 
Why  can't  we  human  beings  be  more  natural 
ourselves  and  get  used  to  seeing  ourselves  in 
natural  dress? 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Fred  Widebrook. 


Fighters  Lead  Moral  and  Clean  Lives 

To  the  Editor: 

I  read  the  article:  "The  Need  of  Christian 
Fighters,"  by  H.  W.  Hardwick,  also  the  letter 
by  G.  S.  West,  and  I  don't  think  they  have  had 
much  experience  with  fighters.  In  the  last  two 
years  I  have  trained  a  dozen  boxers  in  San 
Francisco,  and  Oakland,  and  half  of  them  have 
never  drank  or  smoked  in  their  lives,  and  were 
only  too  glad  to  get  any  advice  on  diet,  several 
of  them  only  eating  two  meals  per  day.  The 
men  that  dissipate  are  not  the  men  that  be- 
come champions,  and  if  you  trained  a  Chris- 
tian fighter  and  he  got  into  the  championship 
class  he  would  have  to  face  a  man  as  well 
trained  and  as  moral;  though  he  might  not 
advertise  the  fact. 

Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada.     G.  Johnson. 
Using  the  Roof  for  Exercise 
To  the  Editor: 

The  idea  has  occurred  to  me  that  many  who 
live  in  city  apartments,  hardly  suited  for  the 
performance  of  proper  exercises,  could  obtain 
a  great  deal  of  benefit  by  using  the  roofs  of 
their  houses.  I  have  used  the  roof  for  running 
and  other  exercises,  and  find  that  with  the 
sensible  use  of  the  space,  fresh  air  and  sunshine 
abounding  there  a  great  deal  of  good  may  be 
gained.  Another  thing  which  many  do  not 
seem  to  appreciate  is  that  the  roof  makes  a 
good  sun  parlor.  Many  hours  which  are  spent 
in  the  close  rooms  below,  at  study  or  sewing, 
could  be  utilized  just  as  well  and  with  much 
greater  benefit  on  the  roof. 

The  article  in  your  July  issue,  signed  L.  H. 
Gates,  is  very  good,  to  my  mind.  I  have  gone 
about  in  "birthday  clothes,"  whenever  possi- 
ble, for  a  number  of  years.  As  many,  of  us 
work  outside  of  our  homes,  the  objection  may 
be  raised,  by  women,  at  least,  that  they  have 
not  the  time,  but  there  are  many  little  things 
that  may  be  done  in  a  girl's  own  room— be- 
sides prayer  and  exercises,  advocated  by  Mr. 
Gates — in  "neglige  uniform,"  thus  requiring 
no  special  time  for  this  health-giving  enjoy- 
ment. I  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  article 
referred  to  that  if  all  would  and  could  practice 
nudity — with  pure  minds — the  world  would 
be   much   better.      My   own    experience   has 
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roved  that  this  practice,  together  with  exer- 
ise,  breathing  and  eating  in  a  common  sense 

vay,  will  do  much  to  make  and  keep  people 

veil  and  strong. 

New  York  City.  Olga  King. 

jrowing  a  New  Set  of  Teeth 

To  the  Editor: 

In  a  recent  issue  of  your  Physical  Culture, 

noticed  an  article  entitled  ' '  Can  We  Grow  a 

NTew  Set  of  Teeth?"  by  Geo.  H.  Wyatt,  and 

hinking  that  my  experience  may  be  of  inter- 

st,  will  give  you  a  brief  account  of  it : 

One  year  ago  this  July  I  was  scuffling  and 
eceived  a  blow  on  the  jaw,  which  broke  off  a 
arge  piece  of  the  right  superior  second  biscupid 
exposing  the  nerve.  It  pained  for  about  two 
days.  One  year  later,  which  was  this  month, 
I  decided  to  have  it  filled.  The  dentist  said 
the  nerve  had  built  out  a  false  dentine;  he  de- 
cided he  would  have  to  kill  the  nerve  in  order 
to  fill  and  then  crown  the  tooth.  He  put 
strychnine  in  and  after  two  days  removed  it, 
but  the  nerve  was  as  live  as  ever.  This  he  re- 
peated four  times  but  the  only  result  was 
severe  pain  during  the  whole  time.  Will  state 
that  the  nerve  is  still  alive  and  pains  as  badly 
as  ever  and  I  have  at  this  writing  a  treatment 
of  strychnine  in  the  tooth.  The  dentist's  ex- 
planation of  this  is,  as  I  am  a  physical  culturist 
I  have  very  healthy  nerves.  He  calls  them 
stubborn  and  says  the  nerve  is  building  a 
false  dentine  continually,  and  the  nerve  re- 
fuses to  die. 

The  above  goes  to  show  that  a  man  with  a 
perfect  physique  need  never  suffer  from  de- 
cayed teeth  as  the  nerves  of  the  teeth  will  not 
allow  the  decay  to  gain  any  headway,  building 
a  false  dentine  out  faster  than  the  decay  can 
take  hold.  I  believe  that  prehistoric  man  had 
more  than  two  sets  of  teeth  or  at  least  if  a 
tooth  was  broken  off  a  new  tooth  was  formed 
in  its  place  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  we 
strictly  adhere  to  the  principles  advocated  by 
the  Physical  Culture  Magazine,  and  build 
up  a  perfect  physique,  we  would  eventually 
retain  our  teeth  until  death,  and  if  one  was 
removed  a  new  one  would  grow  in  its  place,  or 
at  least  if  broken  off  a  new  part  would  grow 
again. 

Will  state  to  those  interested  that  my  exer- 
cising for  over  one  and  one-half  years  has  been 
wrestling  and  apparatus  work.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Kansas  City  Turnverien  and  the  Y.  M. 
C.A., 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  O.  G.  K. 

A  Preventive  of  Colds 
To  the  Editor: 

As  the  climate  up  here  in  Manitoba  reaches 
the  two  extremes,  and  rapid  changes  of  tem- 
perature are  common,  there  follows  as  a  re- 
sult more  unnatural  than  natural  a  great  deal 
of  suffering  from  "attacks  of  colds." 

I  was  at  one  time  a  regular  victim  of  these 
attacks,  but  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  for  a 


year  and  a  half  I  have  never  had  a  cold  severe 
enough  to  interfere  with  my  voice  in  singing. 
I  use  no  dope  made  from  laudanum,  paregoric, 
peppermint  and  anise,  and  sold  as  "cough 
cure." 

Every  morning  on  rising  I  go  into  the  fresh 
air,  and  breathe  through  a  spool  and  the 
nostrils  at  the  same  time,  about  fifteen  times, 
filling  the  lungs  to  their  fullest  capacity.  Fol- 
lowing this  I  take  a  sponge  bath,  which  com- 
pletes my  morning  exercises.  As  I  live  a 
strenuous  life  I  need  very  little  physical  exer- 
cise. Lastly  I  wear  my  underclothes  until  I 
feel  them  getting  "heavy"  in  the  spring,  for  it 
is  a  good  rule  to:  "stick  to  your  underclothes 
till  they  stick  to  you!"  I  firmly  believe  that 
no  person  need  have  a  cold  if  they  will  but  fol- 
low a  common  sense  rule  of  living. 

Neepawa,  Manitoba.  Earl  Muir. 

Jesus  as  a  Physical  Culturist 

To  the  Editor: 

Perusal  of  the  well-thought-out  contribution 
on  the  above  subject  in  the  July  number  of 
your  magazine,  induces  me  to  send  you  some 
thoughts  on  the  subject  which  had  previously 
appeared  to  me,  and  which  I  had  more  than 
once  mentioned  to  some  minister  friends  to 
show  that  Christ's  life  gave  illustrations  of  the 
physical  culturist's  life,  or  was  a  "very  health- 
ful life  in  every  way,"  so  as  to  induce  them  to 
follow,  teach  and  preach  such  life. 

He  was  a  believer  in  exercise :  as  His  journeys 
on  land  were  always  on  foot.  He  was  a  lover 
of  fresh  air  as  His  habit  was  to  sleep  in  the 
open  and  on  the  house-tops;  when  journeying 
on  the  lakes  in  the  Holy  Land  He  slept  on  the 
decks  of  the  fishing-smacks. 

Judging  from  the  reproductions  of  pictures 
handed  down,  He  wore  the  scantiest  of  cloth- 
ing consistent  with  decency,  so  as  to  permit  a 
free  circulation  of  fresh  air  about  His  body. 
He  also  wore  sandals  on  His  feet. 

He  appears  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  eat- 
ing the  plainest  of  fare,  and  as  regards  wines 
and  spirituous  liquors,  there  is  evidence  that  on 
one  occasion  only  He  took  wine,  namely  at  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Last  Supper.  It  is  reasonable 
therefore  to  conclude  He  was  not  a  wine 
drinker;  the  more  so  as  He  declaimed  against 
wine-bibbers  and  drunkards  and  against 
gluttony. 

These  are  all  characteristic  of  the  physical 
culture  life,  "the  healthful  life  in  every  way," 
and  should  be  seriously  regarded  by  all  present- 
day  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  of  every  creed  in 
every  clime,  many  of  whose  lives  are  in  strong 
opposition,  if  not  contradiction,  to  the  clear 
teaching  of  Christ's  plain,  simple,  strenuous, 
healthful,  life. 

A  Jamaican  Reader. 

Growing  New  Teeth 

To  the  Editor: 

In  a  recent  number  of  your  magazine,  the 
question  is  asked :  ' '  Can  a  new  set  of  natural 
Teeth  be  Grown  in  the  mouth  after  the  other 
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Set  has  worn  of  fallen  out?"  This  question 
has  not  infrequently  occurred  to  me  and  it 
looks  very  reasonable  that  it  could  be 
done. 

We  know  that  the  hair  falls  out  many  times 
during  a  lifetime  and  that  other  hair  is  pro- 
duced in  its  place.  This  process  will  continue 
as  long  as  a  healthful  circulation  is  maintained 
in  the  scalp.  If  the  circulation  is  permitted  to 
die  out  the  hair  falls  out  and  is  not  replaced 
and  baldness  is  the  result. 

Now  I  am  a  believer  in  the  healing  power  of 
the  hand.  When  applied  to  any  part  of  the 
body  it  will  develop  heat,  open  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  and  increase  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

When  our  permanent  teeth  come,  we  are 
young  and  the  circulation  is  at  high  tide,  but 
when  we  have  advanced  in  years  to  that  point 
where  those  teeth  begin  to  wear  out,  the  circu- 
lation has  begun  to  decline  and  its  power  to 
produce  another  tooth  or  set  of  teeth  is  gone, 
just  as  the  scalp  wherein  the  circulation  has 
declined  until  it  is  unable  to  grow  more  hair. 

I  believe  that  the  circulation  can  be  ac- 
celerated in  the  jaws  sufficiently  to  grow  a 
third  set  of  teeth,  or  that  the  process  can  be 
continued  indefinitely.  My  plan  is  to  apply 
the  hand  to  the  external  portion  of  the  jaws. 
This  can  be  done  when  we  retire  at  night. 
When  sleeping  on  either  side  keep  the  hand 
between  the  pillow  and  the  jaws  the  palm  to- 
ward the  face. 

We  have  often  read  of  instances  where  per- 
sons in  advanced  life  have  grown  a  new  set  of 
teeth  and  it  is  possible  that  such  persons  had 
unconsciously  formed  such  a  habit. 


Sunny  hill,  Idaho. 


S.  C  Clay. 


A  Mother's  Opinions  on  the  Declining  Birth 
Rate 

To  the  Editor: 

I  always  read  your  magazines  with  interest, 
and  I  wish  I  had  the  ability  to  write  a  criticism 
on  some  of  them  occasionally.  Lack  of 
education  prevents  expressing  my  ideas 
logically. 

You  recently  published  an  article  by  Sidney 
Cummings,  entitled  "The  Decline  in  America's 
Birth  Rate."  I'll  help  him  solve  the  problem. 
I've  been  the  mother  of  a  child  on  an  average 
of  every  two  years  since  married.  Not  from  a 
patriotic  spirit,  but  because  I  didn't  know 
how  not  to  have  them.  But  I  have  had  them, 
and  therefore  have  done  my  part  toward  pre- 
venting the  decline.  Now,  I  want  to  ask, 
what  has  the  Nation  done  for  me,  for  doing  my 
part?  Has  it  given  me  privileges  that  those 
women  on  the  fifty  blocks  in  Fifth  avenue  have 
not  enjoyed !  Does  it  pay  my  doctor  and  nurse 
bills,  or  assure  me  that  I  shall  have  competent 
help  to  help  rear  this  brood  ? 

I  admit  a  couple  should  have  one  or  two 
children  for  their  own  pleasure,  but  under  ex- 
isting laws,  where  one  man  is  privileged  to  cor- 
ner the  necessities  of  life — flour,  4!  cents  per 
pound,  sugar,  7  cents  per  pound,  etc.,  and 
a  poor  woman  is  arrested  for  using  one  can- 


celled stamp  (her  husband  was  sick  and  out  of 
work) — I  say  a  nation  that  allows  such  laws  to 
exist  deserves  to  die  out  and  any  woman  who 
willingly  has  more  than  two  children  is  a 
fool,  until  we  are  in  some  way  compensated  by 
the  government  for  our  suffering  and  hard 
work.  A  woman  who  brings  four  or  more 
children  into  the  world  should  have  a  pension, 
for  the  good  Lord  knows  she  has  suffered  more 
than  any  soldier  that  ever  went  to  war. 

Anyway  we  don't  need  more  people. 
Thousands  are  suffering  from  mental  and 
physical  starvation.  "Fewer  and  tetter  peo- 
ple," should  be  the  cry  of  the  nation. 

We  women  have  to  suffer  anyway — it  may 
as  well  be  for  bestowing  a  blessing  on  the  na- 
tion by  reducing  its  population  (thwarting 
the  laws  of  nature),  as  for  increasing  it! 


Kentucky. 


-.  R. 


Nudity  Promotes  Morals  in  South  Africa 

To  the  Editor: 

As  a  late  resident  of  South  Africa,  where  I 
was  occupied  in  surveying,  my  business  took 
me  a  good  deal  amongst  the  South  African 
natives,  and  this  truth,  "purity  in  the  nude," 
was  forcibly  brought  home  to  me.  There  up  to 
the  age  of  maturity  children  of  both  sexes  are 
nude,  and  even  when  they  attain  the  age  of 
maturity,  a  waist  cloth,  or  to  use  native 
vernacular  a  ' '  moocha  "  is  all  that  is  considered 
necessary,  which  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
nudity. 

Yet  for  all  this  nudity  the  native  moral  and 
perhaps  their  physical  condition  also,  is  easily 
of  a  higher  standard  than  the  average  white 
races.  One  has  to  travel  a  long  way  to  find  a 
weak,  sickly,  or  decrepit  native.  Men  and 
women  are  alike  physically  perfect.  The  aver- 
age native  woman  can  and  does  walk  forty 
miles  in  a  day,  and  carry  a  load  at  that. 

One  interesting  thing  I  have  noticed  is  the 
growth  of  the  children.  Between  the  ages  of 
about  one  to  three  years  they  are  so  fat  as  to 
make  one  think  that  such  fatness  was  un- 
natural. But  this  fat  evidently  has  its  use,  for 
after  three  years  of  age  they  go  thin,  so  thin 
that  their  ribs  and  other  prominent  bones  are 
very  conspicuous. 

Obviously  this  fat  is  stored  up  to  assist  in 
the  growth  of  the  body  which  occurs  between 
the  age  of  three  or  four  years  and  maturity. 
At  that  time  they  fill  out  to  that  physical 
standard  which  characterizes  the  South 
African  native. 

I  cite  the  foregoing  facts  as  a  corroboration  of 
Mr.  L.  W.  Gates'  letter  in  a  recent  issue,  which 
stated  that:  "A  more  extended  practice  of 
nudity  among  all  classes  of  people,"  would 
create  a  cleaner,  purer  and  moral  people  than 
the  present-day  standard  of  European  na- 
tions. 

We  have  the  proof  that  nudity  means  a 
strong  moral  and  physical  race  in  the  native 
races  of  South  Africa. 


Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


Reg.  F.  Taylor. 
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THE  use  of  drugs  in  the  treatment  of  disease  is  declining  at  the  present  time  at  a 
very  rapid  rate.  Patent  medicines  particularly  are  being  relegated  to  the  back- 
ground. Their  general  consumption  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  hardly 
think  that  any  of  the  patent  medicine  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  boast  in  the  future, 
as  they  have  in  the  past,  of  spending  a  million  dollars  for 
THE  DECLINE  advertising  each  year.     To  be  sure,  there  are  many  who  will 

OF  THE  USE  OF  still  continue  to  use  patent  medicines.  Faith  in  the  mysterious 
DRUGS  medical  route  to  health  has  become  so  ingrained  into  them 

that  it  will  disappear  only  when  they  pass  into  the  other  world. 
Those  who  are  open  to  reason,  however;  who  are  capable  of  doing  a  little  thinking  on 
their  own  account,  are  certain  to  ultimately  refuse  to  countenance  the  claims  of  those 
who  look  upon  medicine  as  a  remedy  for  all  complaints. 

At  the  Eleventh  Annual  Conference  of  the  American  Hospital  Association  recently, 
Dr.  Ross  declared  that  fifteen  years  ago  the  annual  cost  of  medicine  to  each  patient 
in  the  Massachusetts  State  Hospital  was  about  $2.00,  while  last  year  the  cost  was  only 
91  cents.  He  stated  that  the  cost  of  drugs  in  the  Buffalo  General  Hospital  had  also 
shown  a  marked  decrease  for  the  past  year.  **  It  is  difficult  to  predict/'  said  Doctor 
Ross,  "  what  the  future  of  medicine  in  hospitals  is  going  to  be.  Undoubtedly,  drugs 
will  continue  to  be  used,  but  other  agencies  or  some  agency  still  unknown  to  us  will 
take  their  place/' 

The  drugging  treatment  will  be  abandoned  when  its  character  is  understood  by  the 
general  public.  Drugs  never  have  cured,  and  never  will  cure  a  disease.  They  have 
simply  diverted  or  perverted  symptoms  and  in  most  instances  they  haVe  finally  resulted 
in  chronic  diseases.  It  is  the  prevailing  habit  to  turn  to  a  drug  of  some  kind  whenever 
one  is  attacked  by  an  acute  ailment  which  ultimately  brings  about  a  condition  that  is 
manifested  in  chronic  disorders.  The  habitual  use  of  drugs  lowers  the  vitality,  in 
many  cases  almost  paralyzes  the  nervous  organism,  seriously  hinders  the  functional 
processes,  and  though  one  may  apparently  secure  relief  by  the  application  of  drug 
methods,  in  the  end  one  will  in  practically  every  instance  pay  the  penalty  for  this 
deviation  from  natural  laws.  Drugs  are  poisons  pure  and  simple;  they  were  never  sup- 
posed to  be  used  by  human  beings.  The  body  recognizes  them  as  poisons — even  their 
stimulating  qualities  are  the  result  of  the  poisonous  properties  they  contain,  and  every 
organ  that  they  come  in  contact  with  is  stimulated  to  the  highest  degree  for  the  one 
single  purpose  of  throwing  out  the  poisons  which  are  inimical  to  life  and  health. 
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Drugs  have  had  their  day.  Their  use  will  decline  with  marvellous  rapidity  within 
the  next  few  years.  The  drugging  doctor  will  soon  be  regarded  as  a  factor  of  the  ignor- 
ance and  superstition  of  the  past,  and  a  true  science  of  healing  will  spring  into  robust 
life,  and  in  consequence  the  span  of  human  life  will  be  marvellously  lengthened.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  dying  of  acute  disease.  In  most  instances,  death  from  even  a  chronic 
ailment  is  inexcusable.  Death  should  not  come  until  the  body  is  actually  worn  out. 
When  death  comes,  it  might  reasonably  be  termed  preventable,  in  almost  every  case, 
and  it  is  the  inefficiency  of  our  present  methods  of  healing  which  makes  its  occurrence 
possible. 


THE  death  of  E.  H.  Harriman,  the  railroad  king,  reads  a  lesson  of  emphatic  char- 
acter to  those  who  are  inclined  to  ignore  man's  physical  equipment.  With  Harri- 
man railroading  was  a  hobby;  it  was  his  pleasure  in  life  as  well  as  his  business. 
He  could  not  have  avoided  becoming  a  specialist.  Every  atom  of  his  energy  was  de- 
voted to  railroading  in  one  or  another  of  its  various  phases. 
THE  PASSING  OF  He  must  have  been  possessed  of  enormous  vitality  to  have 
TWO  PROMINENT  continued  his  efforts  to  his  sixtieth  year.  To  him  his  work 
MEN  was  his  pleasure,  and  his  pleasure  was  his  work.     This  was 

very  definitely  shown  during  the  last  few  days  of  his  life.  He 
could  not  be  turned  away  from  his  labors.  He  persisted  in  continuing  in  harness  even 
to  life's  last  moment.    He  was  in  love  with  his  work. 

All  this  is  very  commendable,  but  he  made  the  terrible  mistake,  the  pitiful  mis- 
take, of  ignoring  his  bodily  needs.  He  ignored  the  machine  with  which  his  work  was 
done.  The  innumerable  machines  employed  by  the  railroads  that  were  under  Harri- 
man's  control,  were  given  the  best  of  care,  I  am  satisfied.  But  the  human  machine 
with  which  Mr.  Harriman  worked  every  day  throughout  his  entire  life  was  cared  for 
indifferently.  He  gave  little  or  no  attention  to  the  needs  of  his  body,  until  it  was  too 
late,  and  he  passed  away  in  consequence  many  years  before  his  time. 

One  can  hardly  develop  too  much  interest  in  his  work,  but  at  the  same  time  one 
cannot  acquire  too  much  knowledge  of  the  complicated  machine  with  which  he  is 
continuously  working.  The  human  body  is  a  marvellous  piece  of  mechanism,  and 
knowledge  of  its  workings  is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  maintain  health  and  strength 
and  life.  Many  great  men  make  the  mistake  of  ignoring  these  needs,  and  the  penalty 
for  their  sins  in  many  instances  involves  years  of  suffering  and  premature  death.  Harri- 
man's  struggle  with  disease,  the  strenuous  fight  that  he  put  up  against  its  inroads, 
was  magnificent  considering  the  odds  against  which  he  was  struggling.  For  a  long 
period  it  is  said  that  he  was  compelled  to  wear  a  support — somewhat  resembling  a 
huge  corset — for  his  spine.  The  use  of  such  a  device  indicates  the  character  of  the 
medical  advice  that  Harriman  must  have  followed  during  a  large  part  of  his  career. 
No  exponent  of  the  healing  art  who  has  a  full  understanding  of  his  profession  would 
ever  make  use  ot  a  device  of  this  character,  for  in  all  cases  more  effective  methods 
can  be  used  without  incurring  the  intense  suffering  one  strapped  up  in  this  extraordinary 
manner  must  experience. 

On  many  occasions  we  have  stated  in  these  columns  that  there  are  times  during 
acute  illness  when  food  is  literally  poisonous — that  it  practically  turns  into  poison 
when  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  system.  In  the  description  of  the  treatment 
followed  in  the  last  hours  of  the  life  of  Governor  John  G.  Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  it  was 
stated  in  the  Chicago  **  Tribune  "  that  Governor  Johnson  was  given  some  chicken 
broth  with  the  hopes  of  reviving  his  vital  energies,  but  that  his  strength  noticeably 
declined  a  short  time  thereafter,  and  death  soon  ensued.  And  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
ask  whether  the  patient  would  have  lived  had  the  chicken  broth  and  various  other  foods 
which  were  previously  used  had  not  been  forced  upon  an  unwilling  stomach?     Only 
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-  in  rare  cases  can  one  digest  food  of  any  character  when  in  this  weakened  condition, 
stjand  the  most  appropriate  food  when  one  does  possess  a  certain  amount  of  digestive 
energy  would  be  warm  milk*  The  forcing  of  food  upon  sufferers  from  acute  illness  has 
cost  millions  of  human  lives.  It  would  not  be  a  far-fetched  statement  to  say  that 
nearly  every  death  resulting  from  illness  has  been  hastened  by  the  insanely  persisting 
in  stuffing  into  an  unwilling  stomach  food  that  it  cannot  digest.  The  lower  animals 
who  are  unhampered  by  the  so-called  superior  intelligence  of  man,  will  refuse  to  eat 
when  they  are  ill.  The  only  way  to  make  a  sick  animal  eat  is  to  force  food  down  its 
throat.  An  animal  is  guided  by  natural  instincts.  Its  instinct  tells  it  that  during  acute 
illness  food  is  not  needed,  that  it  cannot  be  digested,  and  the  functional  system  needs 
all  the  energy  available  for  the  one  especial  purpose  of  curing  the  disease.  But  most 
of  those  entrusted  with  the  health  of  humanity  believe  that  one  must  feed  to  keep  up 
one's  strength,  that  more  strength  is  needed  to  combat  any  disease  that  may  have 
attacked  one.  Such  fallacious  reasoning  entirely  ignores  the  fact  that  the  stomach 
has  no  energy  with  which  to  digest  food  under  these  circumstances,  and  that  food 
forced  on  to  an  unwilling  stomach  simply  lies  there  undigested  and  fills  the  body  with 
poisons  of  all  kinds. 

If  there  is  one  lesson  in  the  physical  culture  propaganda  that  might  be  termed 
greater  than  the  innumerable  truths  that  can  be  learned  in  this  science  of  body-build- 
ing, it  is  the  importance  of  avoiding  food  when  it  is  not  needed.  It  is  far  better  to  make 
a  mistake  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is  to  feed  less  than  is  needed,  than  to  feed 
more,  for  when  one  eats  too  little  the  mistake  can  be  remedied  later,  but  when  one 
eats  too  much  the  mistake  can  never  be  rectified.  One  simply  sacrifices  a  certain 
amount  of  vital  energy  in  attempting  to  rid  the  body  of  this  surplus  poison.  Don't 
eat  unless  you  are  hungry.  A  keen  appetite  always  indicates  that  the  digestive  organs 
are  ready  to  properly  perform  their  duties.  A  poor  appetite  simply  indicates  that  the 
stomach  is  protesting  against  being  overworked,  and  under  such  circumstances  the 
stomach  really  needs  a  rest  that  it  may  recuperate  and  ultimately  acquire  ability  to 
keenly  enjoy  and  digest  the  food  that  may  come  to  it. 


WE  hear  a  great  deal  in  these  days  about  child  labor,  about  children  being  com- 
pelled to  labor  long  hours  with  the  resultant  stunting  of  growth  and  loss  of 
vitality  that  naturally  occurs  under  stich  circumstances.  There  is  another 
phase  of  child  life  that  is  more  especially  noticeable  in  boys  and  girls  when  they  reach 
higher  grades  in  our  public  schools.  I  refer  to  the  usual  Inclination  to  load  down  these 
students  with  studies  beyond  their  capacity.  Unable  to  learn 
CHILDREN  WORK-  their  lessons  at  school,  they  are  often  compelled  to  .study  far 
ING  OVERTIME  into  the  night  in  order  to  properly  prepare  their  lessons  for 

the  next  day.  The  effect  of  this  baneful  practice  could  not  be 
properly  described.  In  many  instances,  these  students  graduate  poor  frail  physical 
wrecks,  and  although  they  have  been  working  long  and  diligently  with  the  impression 
ever  before  them  that  they  were  being  educated. 

One  may  reasonably  contend  that  an  advocate  of  education  of  this  character  should 
be  confined  in  the  foolish  house.  If  any  one  of  these  students  were  to  be  asked  what 
was  the  most  important  fundamental  principle  of  human  life,  they  would  in  most 
instances  answer  that  health  and  strength  would  be  the  first  essential,  and  yet  their 
education  has  been  so  diverted  by  their  scholastic  studies  that  in  thousands  of  instances 
they  have  actually  studied  themselves  to  death.  From  four  to  six  hours  a  day  is  as 
long  a  period  as  any  growing  boy  or  girl  should  be  allowed  to  give  to  mental  work. 
Any  time  spent  in  studying  above  and  beyond  this  will  result  in  the  loss  of  vitality; 
and  when  one  understands  that  the  loss  of  health  and  strength,  and  manhood  and 
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womanhood,  occurs  largely  from  the  memorizing  of  various  subjects  that  are  of  little  o>| 
no  importance  and  which  are  entirely  forgotten  within  one  or  two  years  after  gradual 
tiont  one  can  then  realize  the  idiocy  of  the  entire  proceedings. 

Education  is  all  right  in  its  place,  but  the  educational  practices  that  are  adoptec| 
by  many  of  our  so-called  schools  of  learning  might  very  properly  have  originated  ii 
the  worst  asylum  for  the  insane  that  could  possibly  be  selected  in  the  entire  civilized 
world* 

"What  is  the  use  of  education  that  does  not  educate?  Of  what  use  are  studies  that 
are  so  infrequently  needed  during  human  life  that  they  are  entirely  forgotten  even 
within  a  few  months?  To  be  sure,  many  teachers  will  say  that  they  develop  the  brain, 
that  they  increase  the  general  mental  capacity,  I  am  very  doubtful,  however,  of  the 
truth  of  these  conclusions.  There  are  so  many  things  in  life  that  might  be  termed  of 
inestimable  importance,  and  if  one  were  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  learning  these 
really  vital  things  he  would  still  fall  far  short  of  knowing  all  that  is  of  value  to  him. 
Why  should  time  be  wasted  acquiring  a  lot  of  frills  that  are  of  little  or  no  use,  when  this 
same  time  can  be  spent  with  extraordinary  profit? 

Edison  is  said  to  have  stated  on  one  occasion  that  if  one  spent  his  entire  life  at  one 
particular  specialty,  in  the  end  he  would  not  have  acquired  more  than  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  knowledge  that  would  be  obtainable  about  this  single  subject.  If 
this  statement  is  reliable,  then  why  should  our  boys  and  girls  be  wasting  time  that 
could  be  spent  in  gaining  an  education  that  would  really  educate,  that  would  really 
train  them  first  of  all  for  manhood  and  womanhood  and  thereafter  for  the  particular 
occupation  that  they  might  be  desirous  of  following  during  life? 

The  educational  processes  of  to-day  have  apparently  been  evolved  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  merely  seeking  for  some  method  of  occupying  the  time  of  boys  anc 
girls  who  had  nothing  else  to  do.  There  ought  to  be  a  mighty  revolution  in  our  educa- 
tional methods.  If  every  school  book  above  and  beyond  the  °  three  R's  "  were  thrown 
into  a  huge  pile  and  burned,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  future  generations  would 
gain  vastly  thereby,  for  I  believe  that  some  practical  man  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  inject  some  real  intelligence  into  the  additional  studies  that  might  be  introduced  to 
take  the  place  of  those  that  had  been  eliminated.  The  pre-eminent  need  of  the  human 
race  of  to-day  is  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  every  educational  method  that  fails 
to  recognize  and  emphasize  in  this  important  requirement  is  a  fossilized  pretense,  and 
should  be  buried  with  the  ignorance  of  the  past,  so  deeply  in  oblivion  that  it  can  never 
again  be  resurrected* 


DON'T  forget  that  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  will  be  $1.50  yearly  beginning  with 
the  January  number.     Remittances,  however,  at  the  old  price  of  $1.00  a  year 
will  be  accepted  until  December  31st,  1909.    We  intend  to  make  the  magazine 
fully  worth  the  increased  price.    Our  news-stand  patrons,  who  have  been  paying  $1.80 
a  year  for  some  time,  will  also  secure  the  benefit  of  the  improvements  we  contemplate. 
We  will  accept  as  many  yearly  subscriptions  as  you  care  to 
PHYSICAL  CUL-  send  us  at  the  old  price  before  the  first  day  of  1910.    You 

TURE  $1.50  can  renew  your  subscription  for  five  years  at  the  present 

YEARLY  price  if  you  so  desire.    Then,  too,  our  old  offer  accepting  life 

subscriptions  for  $10.00  is  still  in  existence,  and  if  you  want 
to  send  us  $10.00,  you  can  secure  the  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  Magazine  as  long  as 
you  live.  This  is  a  liberal  proposition,  for  readers  of  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  dying,  and  the  advice  found  in  the  publication  unquestionably  tends  to 
materially  lengthen  the  years  of  life.  It  is  life  insurance  of  the  right  sort.  It  does  not 
promise  you  rewards  after  you  have  passed  into  the  great  beyond;  it  promises  you 
rewards  here  and  now.    An  investment  in  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  for  life  will  bring 
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feturns  that  might  reasonably  be  valued  as  worth  a  thousand  times  tne  amount  in- 
rested. 

Send  us  your  subscription  and  those  of  your  friends*    We  want  to  build  up  a  monu- 
lental  subscription  list*    Help  us  in  the  splendid  reform  work  that  we  are  advocating^ 


BEGINNING  with  the  next  issue,  a  splendid  serial  story  from  the  pen  of  Upton 
Sinclair  will  appear  in  PHYSICAL  CULTURE*  Mr*  Sinclair  is  well  known  to 
all  our  readers.  He  performed  a  very  important  service  for  vegetarianism,  when 
he  called  attention  to  the  evils  of  the  Chicago  packing  houses*  Every  meat  eater  had 
reason  to  at  least  give  momentary  consideration  to  the  vegetarian  theories*  Mr,  Sin- 
clair has  written  an  absorbing  recital,  which  has  a  great  deal 
A  SERIAL  STORY  to  say  about  the  greed  and  avaricious  power  that  one  must 
BY  UPTON  come  in  contact  with  in  these  modern  times,  and  though  a 

SINCLAIR  part  of  his  tale  may  seem  fanciful,  much  material  drawn  from 

real  life  appears  in  the  various  phases  of  the  story*  It  points 
out  in  a  most  emphatic  manner  many  of  the  evils  from  which  we  are  suffering  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  am  sure  our  readers  will  find  in  it  much  food  for  thought* 
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An  illustrated  lesson  in  scientific  golf  playing. 
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Developing  a  Powerful  Physique 

The  Science   of   Physcultism 

WEIGHT-LIFTING  WITHOUT  WEIGHTS— THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  BODILY  POWERS  THROUGH  PHYSCULTISM,  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  ACQUIRING  STRENGTH  THROUGH  SPINAL  DEVELOPMENT 

By  Bernarr  Macfadden 

Lesson    No.    X. 


THE  various  exercises  presented  in 
this  lesson  will  furnish  a  variation 
from  those  which  have  been  pre- 
viously given.  I  am  giving  more  atten- 
tion to  the  feat  of  strength  termed  the 
one-finger  chin,  because  of  the  interest 
that  has  been  manifested  in  this  particu- 
lar feat.  Experience  demonstrates  that  it 
takes  but  little  more  strength  to  chin 
one's  self  with  one  finger  than  it  does  with 
the  entire  hand.  One  simply  has  to  sus- 
tain the  weight  of  the  entire  body,  and 
of  course  at  no  time  is  it  necessary  for  you 
to  hold  up  a  greater  weight  than  the 
body.  Therefore,  after  you  acquire 
sufficient  strength  to  sustain  the  body 
with  one  finger,  and  can  chin  yourself 
with  one  arm,  using  one  hand  only,  you 
can  soon  perform  these  feats  simultane- 
ously. Double  up  an  ordinary  bath  towel 
and  hang  it  from  some  solid,  substantial 
place,  and  first  practice  hanging  by  two 
fingers  and  gradually  endeavor  to  sustain 
the  weight  with  one  finger.  You  will  be 
amazed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  your 
strength  will  increase.  Of  course,  it  is 
first  essential  that  one  should  be  skilled 
in  chinning  with  both  hands  before  there 
is  any  use  of  attempting  to  chin  with  one 
hand  only.  As  a  rule  one  must  be  able 
to  chin  from  fifteen  to  thirty  times  with 
two  hands  before  it  is  worth  while  at- 
tempting the  feat  with  one  hand. 

Photograph  Number  54  illustrates  an 
exercise  which  will  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time  develop  the  particular  strength 
essential  to  performing  this  feat.  Grasp 
the  suspended  folded  towel  with  one 
finger  and  try  to  hold  up  at  least  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  body.  Continue  your 
efforts  again  and  again  until  you  are 
slightly  tired.     You  should  repeat  this 


exercise  until  thoroughly  fatigued  at 
least  once  or  twice  each  day. 

Another  exercise  is  shown  in  Photo- 
graph Number  55.  This  shows  the 
weight  of  the  body  hanging  from  one 
finger  after  the  body  has  been  drawn  up 
to  what  is  termed  the  one  finger  chin.  A 
good  way  to  practice  in  order  to  secure 
sufficient  strength  to  pull  up  with  one 
finger  is  to  jump  up  to  the  position  illus- 
trated and  then,  after  holding  the  weight 
for .  a  short  period  allow  the  arm  to 
straighten  very  slowly.  This  is  a  strong 
pull  upon  the  biceps,  and  will  assist  ma- 
terially in  building  the  strength  that  is 
essential  to  perform  this  particular  feat. 
Remember,  however,  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  strain  when  endeavoring  to 
perform  a  feat  so  unusual  as  this,  and  it  is 
much  better  to  go  slowly.  Do  not  at- 
tempt any  exercise  described  unless  it  can 
be  performed  without  apparent  strain. 

Photograph  Number  56  illustrates  the 
proper  position  of  the  body.  The  spinal 
column  should  be  maintained  at  this  par- 
ticular angle  as  nearly  as  possible  at  all 
times  either  sitting  or  standing.  If  one 
allows  his  shoulders  and  head  to  sag 
forward,  until  the  chest  assumes  a  flat 
appearance,  he  loses  vitality  and  vigor  as 
a  result.  Every  attempt  should  be  made 
to  keep  the  body  erect,  and  the  spine 
straight,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  A 
great  many  people  inquire  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  curve  of  the  spine  shown  at 
the  small  of  the  back  is  normal  in  every 
way.  "*"  I  most  emphatically  state  that  this 
curve  is  seen  in  nearly  every  very  strong 
man  or  woman  and  it  is  really  necessary 
to  give  a  proper  contour  to  the  lines  of 
the  body.  Iri  fact,  it  might  be  stated 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  possession  of 
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superior  strength  in  the  body.  Where 
the  spine  is  too  straight,  or  where  there  is 
the  slightest  tendency  to  a  backward 
curve,  there  are  always  weaknesses  that 
are  more  or  less  serious  in  character.  In 
fact,  the  hardest  cases  of  spinal  curvature 
to  remedy  are  those  that  come  with  a 
backward  or  posterior  curve. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress 
on  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
proper  position  of  the  body  at  all  times. 
The  neck  and  shoulders  constitute  the 
very  keystone  of  man's  physique,  and 
upon  their  proper  carriage  the  proper 
action  of  many  of  the  functional  organs 
depend.  Only  by  keeping  the  chest  and 
shoulders  in  a  correct  posture  can  one  be 
assured  of  filling  the  lungs  to  their  full 
capacity  with  life-giving  ox}7gen.  And 
only  by  enabling  the  important  vital 
organs  of  the  abdomen  to  assume  their 
proper  place  in  the  body  can  one  be 
assured  of  the  most  efficient  performance 
of  their  functions. 

The  manner  in  which  the  body  is 
carried  is  important  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  appearance  and  health, 
but  it  also  has  a  most  important  mental 
aspect.  Those  who  hang  their  heads  and 
look  below  rather  than  above  usually 
follow  throughout  their  lives  the  course 
of  their  visions.  It  is  the  man  with  eyes 
to  the  front,  with  head  well  up  and 
shoulders  thrown  well  back,  who  ad- 
vances, and  conquers  and  acquires  the 
things  of  most  value  to  the  human  race 
and  to  himself. 

When  walking,  standing  or  sitting 
every  endeavor  should  be  made  to  keep 
the  body  properly  erect,  the  shoulders 
back  and  down,  and  if  one  has  the  slight- 
est inward  curve  in  the  neck,  which  gives 
a  round-shouldered  appearance,  the  ex- 
ercises given  in  the  last  lesson  for  forcing 
back  this  particular  part  of  the  spine 
should  be  taken  regularly  with  a  view  of 
giving  a  proper  form  to  this  part  of  the 
spine. 

Exercise  Number  57  is  plainly  illus- 
trated in  the  reproductions  of  r^hoto- 
graphs  Numbers  57  and  58.  Rest  the 
weight  of  the  body  on  the  end  of  the 
table,  as  shown  in  photograph  57.  Now 
straighten  the  body,  curving  the  back  as 
much  as  possible,  and  throw  head  back  as 
shown  in  photograph  Number  58.   This  is 


an  excellent  movement  for  using  the  mus- 1 
cles  and  ligaments  in  the  small  of  the  back. 

Exercise  Number  59  is  illustrated  in 
photographs  Numbers  59  and  60.  This 
is  a  much  more  vigorous  exercise,  using 
similar  muscles  to  the  preceding  one. 
Where  one  is  suffering  from  pain  in  the 
small  of  the  back  or  kidneys,  this  one 
exercise  will  often  give  almost  immediate 
relief.  The  exercise  can  be  begun  with 
Number  59  or  Number  60,  whichever  is 
most  convenient,  though  many  prefer  to 
begin  in  the  position  shown  in  Exercise 
Number  60.  Seated  on  the  floor,  with 
feet  on  bed,  chair,  or  other  piece  of  furni- 
ture of  convenient  height,  with  hands  far 
back,  bring  the  central  portion  of  the 
body  as  high  as  you  possibly  can,  throw- 
ing the  head  far  back  as  shown  in  photo- 
graph Number  59.  After  you  become 
accustomed  to  this  exercise,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  maintain  this  position  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  the  muscles  tensed  very 
rigidly.  In  addition  to  using  the  muscles 
of  the  small  of  the  back,  this  exercise 
brings  into  vigorous  play  the  large  mus- 
cles on  the  back  of  the  hips,  and  is  a 
splendid  movement  for  making  the  hips 
more  shapely  in  appearance. 

Photographs  56  to  60  illustrate  exer- 
cises which  are  of  particular  interest  and 
value  to  members  of  the  fair  sex.  The 
movements  illustrated  by  these  photo- 
graphs will  not  only  prove  an  aid  to  ob- 
taining a  graceful  and  erect  carriage,  but 
they  will  also  assist  women  to  acquire 
■strength  of  the  vital  organs,  and  will 
supply  exercise  to  the  muscles  and  liga- 
ments of  the  spinal  region.  As  a  rule 
women  stand  greatly  in  need  of  the  phys- 
ical effects  last  noted,  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  spinal  region  unquestionably 
brings  about  a  much  improved  and  better 
controlled    degree    of    nervous    energy. 

The  next  installment  of  this  series  will 
contain  a  number  of  particularly  valu- 
able exercises,  of  a  nature  quite  distinc- 
tive from  those  which  have  been  described 
and  illustrated  in  preceding  issues.  The 
movements  involved  in  the  forthcoming 
lesson  will  be  found  of  particular  value 
to  those  who  are  interested  not  only  in 
acquiring  symmetrical  development,  but 
in  maintaining  a  proper  degree  of 
strength  and  activity  of  the  functional 
organism. 


A  halt  in  a  cool,  shady  nook. 


Canoeing  a  Splendid  Sport 

By  Livingston  Wright 


AN  INTERESTING  AND  EXHILARATING    EXERCISE,  WHICH   MAY  BE 
STRONGLY    RECOMMENDED    FOR   UP-BUILDING   PHYSICAL  ENERGY 

I  know  of  few  exercises  that  can  be  recommended  more  strongly  than  canoeing.  At  times, 
to  be  sore,  it  may  be  risky,  bat  if  one  is  careful,  the  danger  is  hardly  worth  considering,  and  the 
benefits  and  pleasure  that  accrue  from  this  charming  pastime  cannot  be  easily  overestimated. — 
Bernarr  Macfadden. 


DANGEROUS,  but  at  the  same 
time  comparatively  safe.  This  is 
the  literal  truth  about  the  much 
discussed  question  of  the  desirability  of 
canoeing  as  a  sport.  The  canoe  is  as 
sensitive  as  a  watch  to  conditions.  If 
you  use  common  sense,  paddle  with  a 
long,  steady,  regular  stroke;  do  not 
attempt  any  eccentric  stunts ;  never  try 
the  idiotic  feat  of  changing  canoes  on  the 
water;  keep  your  wits  about  you  and 
handle  the  craft  as  the  North  American 
Indian — the  man  who  invented  it — does, 


you  can  enjoy  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing and  health-giving  of  pastimes.  It  is 
indeed,  fairly  safe  to  say  that  of  all  out- 
door recreations,  there  are  none  that 
supply  finer  exercise  and  more  refreshing 
recreation  for  either  sex  than  a  rational 
indulgence  in  canoeing. 

In  England  "punting"  on  the  Thames 
is  a  most  popular  sport.  Long,  shallow 
scows  or  punts  are  propelled  over  the 
sluggish  Thames  by  means  of  long  poles, 
and  in  good  weather  thousands  at  a  time 
may  be  seen  on  England's  most  famous 
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Preparing  for  a  spin  on  the  riven 


waterway.  In  America,  the  long,  lithe, 
graceful  canoe  is  the  ideal  craft  of  all  who 
love  to  float  gently  and  placidly  along 
the  rippling  waters.  While  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  in  Canada  is  a  noted 
headquarters  for  canoeists,  the  turbulent 
waters  of  the  North  are  only  for  the  more 
expert  and  venturesome.  To  handle  a 
canoe  in  the  St.  Lawrence  rapids  re- 
quires a  skilled  and  nervy  hand.  Al- 
though many  other  sections  of  the 
country  are  strong  for  the  canoeing 
pastime,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
Charles  River,  which  winds  about  the 
City  of  Boston  on  the  West  and  South 
like  a  huge,  glinting  serpent,  is  the  canoe- 
ing headquarters  of  the  world.  The 
stretch  principally  favored  by  the  canoe- 
ing votaries  is  between  Moody  Street 
Bridge  at  Waltham,  and  the  town  of 
Dedham,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles. 
There  are  over  3,000  canoes  propelled 
along  this  course  each  season,  and  they 
represent,  with  equipment,  boathouses, 
lunch-stands,  and  kindred  enterprises,  a 
capital  of  over  $1,000,000.  Indeed,  in  a 
space  of  seven  miles,  adjacent  to 
Norumbega  Park  and  in  the  Metropolitan 
Parks  district,  over  3,000  canoes  have 
been  counted  in  a  space  of  seven  miles. 
This  vast  development  of  canoeing  on 
the  Charles  has  all  arisen  in  the  past 
thirty  years.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  tradi- 
tion about  "the  first  man  in  a  canoe" 


who,  thirty  years  ago,  came  down  the 
Charles  from  Waltham,  and  every  Boston 
canoe  fiend  has  been  trying  to  find  out 
the  identity  of  that  particular  individual 
to  add  to  his  stock  of  paddling  lore. 

To  the  uninitiated  and  the  over-timid, 
the  canoe  is  often  regarded  as  the  acme 
of  all  that  is  treacherous  and  foolhardy. 
To  the  careless  or  venturesomely  inex- 
perienced, so  it  is!  But  if  the  tyro  will 
merely  obey  the  injunction  to  attempt 
no  "smart"  tricks  and  use  ordinary 
judgment,  with  careful  following  of  cer- 
tain fundamental  principles,  he  will 
speedily  learn  to  handle  a  canoe  with  a 
fair  degree  of  expedition,  comfort  and 
practical  safety. 

The  cardinal  benefit  of  learning  to 
canoe  is  that  it  induces  a  desire  to  learn 
to  swim.  Hundreds  of  these  Charles 
River  canoeists,  both  girls  and  boys, 
have  become  veritable  water  animals. 
They  can  swim  like  fishes.  Often,  they 
will  go  out  in  bathing  costumes  and 
thrash  the  frail  craft  about,  upset  it  a 
dozen  times  and  play  about  in  the  water 
like  happy  seals.  But  these  people  are 
experts.  They  can  swim  expertly,  pad- 
dle expertly  and  are  complete  generals 
over  a  canoe.  The  Metropolitan  Police, 
of  whom  there  are  ten  men  in  constant 
service  in  the  canoeing  territory,  often 
stop  the  deviltries  of  the  experts  for  the 
reason  that  tyros,  not  realizing  the  de- 
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gree  of  skill  required  by  the  picturesque 
feats  of  the  experts,  are  tempted  to  essay 
the  stunts  and  come  to  dire  results.  It 
should  be  stated  that  of  the  twenty  to 
thirty  thousand  Charles  River  canoeists, 
the  majority  are  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
deportment  on  the  water  and  give  the 
police  little  trouble,  their  greatest  bother 
to  the  police  being  the  danger  to  begin- 
ners when  the  latter  behold  what  seem 
like  absurdly  easy  stunts,  but  really  ex- 
tremely difficult,  performed  before  them. 
The  temptation  to  the  beginner  to  "go 
and  do  likewise"  is  so  strong  that  the 
police  shut  off  water  capers  of  the  ex- 
perts whenever  they  can  catch  them  at 
it.  To  "catch  them "  is  not  as  easy  as  it 
would  seem.  Some  of  the  lads  will  be  in 
the  water,  practising  the  art  of  righting 
an  upturned  canoe  and  then  getting  into 
it,  an  old  Indian  trick  that  is  exceedingly 
difficult.  The  police  shell  pokes  its  nose 
around  a  bend  and  Mr.  Expert  and  Miss 
Expert  will  spring  into  their  craft  and 
when  the  officer  glides  by  they  are  seen 
placidly  reading  their  books. 

The  Indian  will  always  remain  the  un- 


disputed master  of  canoeing  as  a  fine  art. 
His  methods  should  be  followed  by  all 
who  want  to  canoe  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  The  Indian  does  not  sit  so  far 
down  in  the  canoe  as  to  strain  his  abdo- 
men in  paddling,  nor  does  he  perch  him- 
self too  high  and  thus  well  nigh  break  his 
back.  No,  he  merely  curls  himself  into  a 
compact,  easy,  comfortable  pose,  pad- 
dles with  a  long,  steady  but  powerful 
stroke,  and  the  speed  with  which  he  can 
send  that  frail  bark  over  the  water  in  an 
emergency  is  something  truly  wonderful. 

In  case  of  capsizing  the  Indian  method 
of  getting  back  into  the  craft  and  keep- 
ing ^  it  from  shipping  water  is  most  in- 
genious. He  grasps  it  firmly  by  the  gun- 
wale and  gives  a  sudden  but  powerful 
jerk.  The  canoe  will  turn  clear  over.  At 
the  moment  he  jerks,  he  will  give  a 
peculiar  spring  and  land  astride  the  gun- 
wale every  time. 

Those  who  want  to  learn  the  art  of 
canoeing  will  get  along  nicely  if  they  will 
bear  in  mind  that  a  canoe  is  wonderfully 
sensitive  to  control  and  that  it  absolutely 
refuses  to   be   "fooled   with."      On  the 


A  fleet  of  canoes  in  a  picturesque  spot. 
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Charles  River,  the  police  say  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  accidents  are  due  to  ingor- 
ance  or  carelessness,  and  oftimes,  both. 
When  a  fleet  of  canoes,  painted  in 
their  various  colors,  blue,  red,  orange, 
yellow,  etc.,  many  with  graphophones 
playing,  are  seen  on  the  river  of  a  quiet 
afternoon  or  evening,  the  spectacle  is 
certainly  a  beautiful  one. 


In  closing,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
after  trials  of  many  kinds  of  making,  the 
canvas  canoe  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
undoubtedly  the  best.  There  is  a  sheath- 
ing of  cedar  and  over  this  is  drawn  the 
canvas.  This  is  treated  with  water- 
proofing and  then  painted  in  any  color 
or  design. 

Long  live  canoeing! 


An  instance  where  just  two  is  company. 


Fiend  Worry. 

By  FRANCES  E.  BOLTON. 


Talk  about  the  fiends  that  hurry 
Round  about  the  haunts  of  men, 

Just  to  get  them  in  a  flurry 

'Till  they're  wretched,  'till  they  sin, 

There's  no  one  so  mean  as  Worry, 
Old  fiend  Worry  stalking  in. 

He  will  cloud  the  brightest  morning 

With  a  dark  cerulean  hue; 
Steal  the  freshness  from  the  dawning, 

Shade  the  gladdest  day  all  through; 
Joys  and  hopes  take  into  pawning, 

Give  you  glasses  that  are  blue. 


He'll  come  in  with  poor  self-pity, 
With  distrust,  rebellion,  doubt; 

Cage  you  up  in  farm  or  city, 
Knock  and  buffet  you  about; 

But  have  gumption,  just  be  gritty, 
Tell  old  Worry  to  keep  out. 

Say,-.<fI  will  not  fret  nor  flurry, 
I  will  not  be  sad  and  blue, 

I  will  not  get  in  a  hurry, 
I  will  do  what  I  can  do; 

But  I  will  not,  will  not  worry, 
No,  I  will  not  for  all  you. 


' '  I  will  sing  to  roof  and  rafter, 

I  will  have  a  spirit  blest ; 
I'll  have  hope  and  I'll  have  laughter, 

I  will  do  my  very  best; 
I'll  put  Worry  off  till  after 

Every  fret  has  left  my  breast." 


Photograph,  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  takes  his  wife  and  daughters  for  a  row  in  the  Neva.  This  on- 
published  photograph  is  the  most  remarkable  portrait  extant  of  the  Czar  of  all  the 
Russias. 


Physical     Culture    Among    the 
Children    of    the    World 


SPREADING    THE    GOSPEL    OF    HEALTH    BUILDING    THROUGH- 
OUT     THE      YOUNGER       GENERATIONS       OF      ALL       NATIONS 


By  Roswcll  Duncan 


The  health-building  idea  is  advancing  with  monumental  strides  throughout  the  nations  of 
the  world.  "We  are  undoubtedly  approaching  a  new  era.  Men  and  women  are  everywhere 
awakening  to  the  value  of  a  strong  body,  and  though  much  can  be  accomplished  in  an  adult, 
the  right  place  to  begin  is  with  growing  children.  They  can  be  molded  into  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  human  life  through  proper  bodily  development.  The  article  which  follows  gives  some 
interesting  information  of  the  methods  adopted  in  various  countries. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


ONE  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the 
times  is  the  spread  of  the  gospel  of 
physical  culture  among  the  little 
ones  of  the  nations.  This,  for  the  reason 
that  the  fate  and  the  future  of  a  country- 
rest,  not  so  much  with  the  "grown-ups," 
as  with  those  who  are  growing  up. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  recall  the  story 
of  the  Grecian  king  who,  feeling  that 
death  was  hovering  over  him,  ordered  his 
troops  to  pass  in  a  farewell  review  before 
the  palace  in  a  room  of  which  he  lay. 
This  was  done. 

First,  came  the  veterans,  worn  and 
war-scarred. 


"Nay"  said  the  king  "These  are 
they  who  have  been.  They  belong  to  the 
days  that  were ;  to  the  glories  that  have 
passed." 

Then  came  the  pick  of  the  army; 
young  men,  strong,  brave  and  lusty. 

"Nay"  said  the  king  again,  "Valiant 
are  they,  but  even  now  their  strength  and 
glory  are  waning,  and  before  long,  they 
too,  will  belong  to  the  things  that  were." 

Next  advanced  the  boys  of  the  nation, 
sturdy,  flushed  with  health,  their  eyes 
bright  with  the  gladness  and  joy  of  child- 
hood— lads  not  yet  freed  from  the 
palestra. 
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"Ah!  "  cried  the  king,  his  sunken  eyes 
clearing,  "here  is  the  nation's  hope,  its 
joy,  its  assurance.  The  others  have 
passed  or  are  passing,  but  these  little 
ones  betoken  the  continuance  and  the 
coming  of  the  nation's  greatness." 

The  moral  and  meaning  of  the  old  tale 
are  so  obvious  that  they  hardly  need  ex- 
plaining. But  what  stood  good  of  the  an- 
cient days,  stands  equally  good  in  the 
present;  as  the  children  are,  so  will  the 
nation  be.  Because  of  this,  the  countries 
of  Europe,  of  America  and  of  the 
awakened  East  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  attention  which  is  now  being  paid 
to  the  inculcation  of  physical  culture 
methods  and  principles  among  their  im- 
mature citizens.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
declare  that  the  adoption  of  these  princi- 
ples in  the  way  indicated,  can  to  a  very 
great  extent  be  traced  to  their  constant 
reiteration  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine. 

The  official  endorsement,  so  to  speak, 
of  physical  culture  by  the  school  and 
municipal  authorities  of  this  country,  is 
of  comparatively  recent  date.  It  is  true 
that  for  a  number  of  years,  so-called 
physical  training  was  found  in  the  curri- 
culum of  our  public  schools,  but  it  was  of 
a  somewhat  perfunctory  nature.    For  the 


most  part,  it  consisted  of  calisthenic  or 
some  uninteresting  mechanical  exercise, 
having  no  objective  and  consequently  no 
stimulus.  By  degrees,  however,  the  use- 
lessness  of  this  kind  of  thing  was  made 
manifest  and  finally,  a  radical  change  was 
made  in  the  athletic  policy  of  the  schools 
in  general  and  those  in  the  larger  com- 
munities in  particular.  The  new  de- 
parture was  marked  by  the  coming  into 
existence  of  such  organizations  as  the 
Public  Schools  Boys'  Athletic  League, 
with  its  municipal  recognition,  its  meets 
and  gigantic  roll  of  contestants,  its 
medals  and  so  forth.  The  Girls'  Branch 
of  the  League,  was  also  formed,  and  the 
enthusiasm  manifested  by  its  members 
was  of  the  "bubbling"  sort  from  the 
first.  In  the  Eastern  portion  of  the 
United  States  in  particular,  the  Leagues 
and  their  purposes  met  with  public  sup- 
port from  the  first.  Those  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  witness  a 
League  field  event,  either  in  the  open  or 
at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York 
City,  will  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
intense  interest  exhibited  by  the  thous- 
ands of  spectators  in  the  efforts  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  young  athletes.  Such  meetings 
mark  the  apotheosis  of  physical  culture. 


From  stereograph,  copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 


Japanese   schoolgirls    playing    the    "  Game    of    the    Two    Rings/ 
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stereograph,  copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  Xew  York 


One  of  the    physical    culture  classes  organized  among  Chinese  children  by 
American    missionaries. 


In  this  connection,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  instructors  of  the  Girls'  League 
have  very  wisely  recognized  the  fact  that 
their  young  charges,  in  many  cases,  need 
sports  and  exercises  of  a  special  sort, 
suitable  for  their  sex  and  in  line  with 
their  natural  instincts.  The  result  of 
this  has  been  the  invention  of  a  series  of 
athletics  which  before  were  unknown. 
Thus  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  novel  games 
which  can  be  played  on  roof-playgrounds 
and  yet  which  afford  plenty  of  "  go  "  and 
exercise.  Then  too,  many  of  the  new 
"stunts"  are  modifications  of  "folk- 
dances"  of  various  countries.  A  girl 
takes  to  dancing  as  naturally  as  a  kitten 
plays  with  a  ball  of  yarn  and  hence  the 
astuteness  shown  by  the  instructors  in 
turning  this  instinct  to  good  athletic 
account. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  physical  training 
of  children  has  of  late  years  been  fostered 
by  the  Government,  mainly  through  the 


medium  of  the  public  schools.  While  the 
British  are  an  athletic  people  as  far  as 
their  tastes  are  concerned,  yet,  curiously 
enough,  until  the  recent  official  action 
alluded  to,  but  little  was  done  to  authori- 
tatively foster  the  physical  well-being  of 
the  people.  The  Boer  war  is  said  to  have 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  new  order 
of  things,  the  defects  in  the  national 
stamina  being  emphasized  by  that  con- 
flict. It  is  averred  that  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  is  already  exhibiting  the  beneficial 
results  which  have  arisen  from  the  course 
in  question.  Thus,  Dr.  Wilson  G.  Ogden, 
of  Birmingham,  England,  in  a  paper  read 
before  a  scientific  society  of  London, 
states  that  in  the  first  named  town  and 
within  the  past  six  years,  he  has  observed 
a  change  for  the  better  in  the  heighth  and 
chest  measurements  of  some  thousands 
of  school  children  examined  by  him,  and 
he  attributes  this  to  the  physical  culture 
now  in  vogue  in  the  schools. 
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Virtue,  like  unto  vice,  is  said  to  resem- 
ble water  in  that  it  seeps  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom.  If  this  be  so,  then  the 
Russian  nation  and,  especially  .its  child- 
ren, should  benefit  by  the  example  of  the 
Czar.  Whatever  may  be  his  faults,  a 
distaste  for  exercise  is  not  among  them 
as  the  picture  given  herewith  will  testify. 
Among  other  sports,  the  Czar  is  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  rowing  and  he  has  taught 
his  children  the  art  of  the  oars.  The 
photo  shows  the  Ruler  of  all  the  Russias 
on  the  Neva  pulling  the  bow-sculls  of  a 
boat  belonging  to  his  yacht,  while  one  of 
his  little  girls  is  deftly  handling  another 
pair.  In  the  stern  of  the  craft  sits  the 
Empress  and  another  child. 

'  One  hardly  thinks  of  Spain  as  a  coun- 
try in  which  much  attention  is  paid  to 
athletics.  Yet  just  at  present,  the  physi- 
cal training  of  its  children  is  receiving 
much  attention.  Nearly  every  school 
has  its  physical  director  and  there  are 
Government  officials  who  see  to  it  that 
these  do  their  work  well  and  faithfully. 
If  is  true  that  the  girls  do  not  get  the 
same  amount  of  attention  in  this  respect 
as  they  do  in  this  country,  which  is  to  be 
regretted.  The  traditions  and  customs 
of  a  nation  like   Spain  are  difficult  to 


overcome,  and  among  them  are  some 
ancient  and  exploded  notions  regarding 
the  "propriety"  of  preventing  girls  from 
taking  part  in  athletic  sports  or  from 
mingling  too  freely  with  members  of  the 
other  sex.  But  physical  culture  broadens 
and  educates,  so  that  with  the  spread  of 
its  propaganda  in  the  land  of  the  Cids  and 
the  Dons,  the  time  will  assuredly  come 
when  small  maidens  will  enjoy  the 
athletic  privileges  now  monopolized  by 
their  trousered  rivals. 

The  Spanish  school-boy,  clad  in  a 
loose-fitting  blouse  and  trousers,  is  given 
daily  a  strenuous  hour  or  so  of  "setting 
up"  exercises.  Besides  this,  hill-climb- 
ing (when  the  neighboring  country  allows) 
and  cross-country  running  are  encour- 
aged by  the  instructors.  Also,  and  of 
late  years,  military  drill  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  schools  with  good  results, 
so  it  is  claimed. 

Irish  school-boys,  and  for  that  matter 
school-girls,  have  taken  kindly  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  so  it  is  said.  It  is  true 
that  in  a  good  many  cases,  the  physical 
culture  so  taught  is  of  a  somewhat  ele- 
mentary kind  and  that  the  apparatus 
used  is  more  or  less  primitive.  But  the 
idea  and  the  enthusiasm  are  there  never- 


From  stereograph  copyright  hy  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

The  "setting  up  exercises"  in  a  Maori  Boys'  School,  just  outside  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
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Spanish  schoolboys  enjoying  athletic  exercises.     Observe  their  sensible  costume  and 

that    of    their    instructors. 


theless,  and  the  modest  prizes  which  are 
given  for  physical  proficiency  are  the 
sources  of  keen  competition  among 
the    youngsters. 

Stress  need  hardly  be  laid  on  the  fact 
that  for  many  generations,  Germany  has 
paid  much  attention  to  the  bodily  train- 
ing of  her  youth.  The  Turn-Verein  and 
its  effect  on  the  morals  and  physiques  of 
the  boys  and  young  men  of  Deutschland 
as  so  well-known,  that  it  would  be  super- 
flous  to  dilate  upon  it.  But  within  very 
recent  years,  the  physical  education  of 
German  school  girls  has  been  receiving 
the  attention  which  heretofore  has  been 
denied  it.  As  a  result  all  the  schools  in 
the  big  communities,  and  the  majority  of 
the  village  schools,  now  have  qualified 
female  instructors  to  teach  the  young- 
sters the  rudimentary  phases  of  physical 
culture.  With  the  characteristic  good 
sense  of  the  German  people,  no  small  pro- 
portion of  the  girl's  exercises  are  modifi- 
cations of  childish  games  and  pursuits. 
Also,  dancing  of  the  ordinary  and 
"athletic"  sort  plays  a  leading  part  in 
the  total  scheme  of  bodily  training. 

Sweden  has  always  been  famous  for 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  athletes. 
From  the  times  of  the  Vikings  and  the 
Berserkers  right  down  to  the  present,  the 
Northland  has  produced  men  and  for  that 


matter,  women,  who  have  been  noted  for 
their  muscular  development  and  powers 
of  endurance.  That  these  powers  have 
been  preserved  and  fostered,  is  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  attention  which  the 
Swedish  public  lavishes  on  athletic 
affairs,  especially  those  in  which  its 
children  are  concerned.  Apart  from  the 
gymnastic  exercises,  which  form  a  por- 
tion of  the  days'  daily  duties  at  school, 
there  are  a  number  of  physical  culture 
methods  in  use  which  are  practically  un- 
known outside  of  that  country.  For  ex- 
ample, once  or  twice  a  week,  the  teachers 
of  the  public  schools  take  their  pupils  on 
a  walk  that  may  cover  five  or  six  miles. 
For  it  is  held  in  Sweden,  and  properly  so, 
that  walking  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
of  athletic  pursuits.  One  of  the  pictures 
given  with  this  article,  shows  a  class  and 
its  teachers  setting  out  for  a  trip  on 
"Shank's  mare."  One  of  the  praise- 
worthy features  of  the  excursions  is  the 
"Nature  talks,"  which  the  teachers  give 
to  their  small  charges  when  the  country 
districts  and  sights  and  sounds  are 
reached.  In  other  words,  they  observe 
the  physical  culture  adage,  that  body 
and  brain  should  alike  be  pleasantly  ex- 
ercised in  order  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  good  may  accrue  to  the  boy  or  girl, 
who  sees  and  listens. 
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From  Europe  to  New  Zealand  would 
seem  to  be  a  far  cry  in  an  athletic  sense. 
Yet  physical  culture,  like  unto  "  one  touch 
of  Nature,"  makes  the  whole  world  lkin. 
So  it  is  that  just  now,  the  juvenile  des- 
cendants of  the  war-like  Maoris  have  a 
good  deal  athletically  in  common  with 
the  youngsters  of  the  northern  portion  of 
Europe  and  this  country.  For  among 
the  little  Maoris  physical  culture  is  a 
factor  of  a  very  important  kind  in  their 
schools,  not  only  as  far  as  the  actual  good 
which  it  accomplishes,  but  also  in  regard 
to  its  value  as  a  disciplinary  force. 
Speaking  of  it  in  its  latter  aspect,  one  of 
the  official  inspectors  used  the  following 
passage  in  his  semi-annual  report,  of 
1908,  on  the  native  schools  in  his  district ; 
"It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  introduction 
of  consistent  physical  training  in  the 
native  schools  has  brought  very  satis- 
factory results  with  it.  Teachers  report 
that  the  portion  of  the  daily  session 
which  is  devoted  to  calisthenics  and  drill 
is  not  only  anticipated  by  pupils,  but  that 
deprivation  of  participation  in  the  work 
is  looked  upon  as  severe  punishment  by 
the  boys.  The  consensus  of  teachers' 
opinion  is ;  that  physical  culture  not  only 
helps  in  the   maintenance  of  the  health 


and  morals  of  the  pupils,  but  in  addition, 
it  is  of  great  value  in  the  preservation  of 
discipline,   in  the   manner  intimated." 

Heredity  counts,  and  any  legitimate 
method  of  using  up  the  restlessness  and 
combative  instincts  of  the  descendants 
of  warriors  and  cannibals  is  to  be  en- 
couraged. Hence,  all  praise  should  be 
given  to  those  who  had  the  wisdom  to 
introduce  physical  culture  practices  and 
principles  into  the  Maori  schools  of  New 
Zealand. 

Tropical  or  semi-tropical  countries 
would  not,  at  first  thought,  seem  to  be 
favorable  to  the  exercise  of  physical  cul- 
ture. Still,  the  nations  of  Central  and 
South  America  are  said  to  have  felt  the 
effects  of  the  physical  culture  revival. 
While  the  schools  hardly  have  the  elabo- 
rate methods  that  obtain  in  the  North, 
yet,  the  athletic  spirit  is  abroad  in  the 
lands  in  question  for  all  that.  Outside  of 
the  school  houses  of  say,  Columbia,  one 
may  see  at  the  close  of  studies,  groups  of 
little  ones  going  through  some  simple 
form  of  athletic  exercise  watched  by  an 
interested  and  assisting  group  of  teachers. 
In  this  country,  too,  military  drill  for 
boys  has  been  introduced  into  the  public 
schools,  with  good  effect. 


From  stereograph  copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 


Rude  but  well-meaning  physical  culture  exercises  of  Irish  school-children. 
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Missionary  effort  is  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  modern  physical  culture 
in  China  and  Manchuria,  so  it  is  said.  At 
all  events,  these  good  people  have  found 
that  the  training  of  the  muscles  of  the 
Celestial  children  has  been  of  material 
aid  in  the  training  of  their  hearts  in  re- 
ligious directions. 

The  missionary  who,  above  all  things, 
must  be  a  practical  man,  capable  of  giving 
practical  expression  to  his  beliefs,  knows 
the  value  of  the  sound  body  as  a  means  of 
promoting  the  growth  of  soul  and  mind. 

Physical  education  in  Japan  has  for 
many  generations  obtained  that  recogni- 
tion to  which  it  properly  is  entitled. 
From  the  days  of  the  Samurai  when  the 
sword  was  worshipped  and  bodily  per- 
fection was  regarded  as  the  chief  of 
virtues,  right  up  to  the  present,  physical 
culture  in  some  form  or  the  other  has 
dominated  the  educational  policy  as  it 
has  dictated  the  later  diplomacy  of 
Nippon.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  victories  of  the  Japanese  arms  on  the 
battlefield,  were,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
due  to  the  training  which  the  "sons  of  the 
Mikado"  received  first,  in  the  gym- 
nasiums and  later,   in  the  military  es- 


tablishments to  which  they  were  drafted. 
When  Japan  astonished  and  even  alarm- 
ed the  world  by  her  series  of  brilliant 
triumphs  over  the  Russians,  the  West 
began  to  make  careful  inquiry  into  the 
methods  which  begot  such  astounding 
soldiery.  The  Marquis  Ito  furnished  the 
reply  to  these  queries  in  a  few  words, 
the  significance  of  which  is  evident; 
"Our  battles"  he  his  credited  with 
saying:  "were  won  on  our  playgrounds." 
And  this  sentence,  pregnant  as  it  is  with 
meaning,  should  be  remembered  by 
every  nation. 

Just  at  present,  physical  culture  of  the 
military  type,  is  general  in  all  the  schools 
of  Japan,  as  far  as  the  boys  are  concerned. 
But  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  now  being 
paid  to  the  bodily  development  of  girls 
also,  the  Government  having  apparently 
concluded  that  the  coming  wives  and 
mothers  stand  in  need  of  physical  sound- 
ness quite  as  much  as  do  their  future 
husbands. 

Altogether,  the  trend  of  the  civilized 
world  is  distinctly  in  the  direction  of 
physical  culture,  and  that  the  result  of 
this  on  humanity  will  be  for  good  goes 
without  saving. 


'  "V  9    i    - 
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Small  German  maids  playing  a  "choosing  game"  in  which  there  are  lots  of  fun  and  exercise* 


Stereograph,  copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 

The    Peterhof    Fountains,    at    the    summer   residence   of  the  Czar  of  Russia* 
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How  the  Great  Preserve  Health 

By  H.  Mitchell  Watchett 


PROMINENT  PERSONAGES  THE  WORLD  OVER  TURNING  TO  PHYSICAL 
CULTURE  METHODS  FOR  MAINTAINING  MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  VIGOR 

The  great  men  of  the  world  are  of  peculiar  interest.  They  stand  out  over  and  above  the 
struggling  ranks  of  humanity.  By  what  means  have  they  been  able  to  achieve  prominence, 
this  is  a  question  that  is  frequently  heard.  No  one  can  question  the  conclusion  that  vigorous 
health,  and  the  great  nervous  energy  that  accompanies  it,  is  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
quirements for  the  attainment  of  success.  How  these  men  have  been  able  to  retain  this  valu- 
able physical  asset  will  undoubtedly  prove  interesting  to  our  readers. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


THE  health  of  those  who  occupy 
prominent  places  in  the  affairs  of 
humanity,  has  always  been  a  mat- 
ter of  moment  to  themselves  and  those 
whom  they  interest,  sway,  or  govern. 
The  reason  for  this  is  not  hard  to  recog- 
nize. As  far  as  they  themselves  are  con- 
cerned, they  have 
learned  that  a  posi- 
tion of  responsibili- 
ty necessitates  the 
possession  of  bodi- 
ly well-being,  and 
they  take  steps  to 
secure  it,  according 
to  their  individual 
viewpoint.  The 
public  also  recog- 
nizes the  need  of 
health  on  the  part 
of  great  person- 
ages, for  the  rea- 
sons just  cited,  and, 
in  addition,  an  in- 
disposition  or 
death  is  likely  to 
cause  complica- 
tions which  are  nei- 
ther good  for  the 
individual  or  the 
nation.  This  desire 
on  the  part  of  com- 
munities  that  their 
rulers  or  high  func- 
tionaries should  re- 
main in  a  normal 
physical  condition, 
is  crystallized  in 
forms  of  speech 


Copyright  by  Pach  Bros.,  N.  Y. 


Wu  Ting  Fang,  the  famous  Chinese  diplo- 
mat, who  is  a  vegetarian  and  an  advocate  of 
natural  living. 


whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  history. 
Thus  there  is  the  Oriental  expression, 
1 ' May  you  live  a  thousand  years,"  and  the 
Biblical  phrase,  "O  King,  live  forever;" 
as  well  as  the  Arabian  greeting,  which 
still  endures,  "May  your  shadow  never 
grow  less  and  your  breathing  remain 
with  you." 

For  the  same 
reason,  we  find 
that  the  powers 
and  potentates  of 
olden  times  had 
attached  to  their 
households,  alleged 
medical  men,  or,  at 
all  events,  those 
who  were  supposed 
to  have  mastered 
the  art  of  conquer- 
ing disease.  It  need 
hardly  be  added 
that,  whether 
known  as  sooth- 
sayers, priests,  as- 
trologers or  what 
not,  these  were  fak- 
irs of  high  or  low  de- 
gree, though  some- 
times reflecting  the 
spirit  and  beliefs 
of  the  medical 
"schools"  of  their 
times.  Some  of  the 
arrangements  b  y 
which  they  main- 
tained their  pres- 
tige were  curious 
and  not  devoid  of 
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cal  men  a  princely  income  as  long  as  I1 
remained  well,  but  crucified  them  whe 
he  fell  ill.  In  China  at  the  present  day 
doctor  is  paid  while  his  patient  enjo)i 
good  health,  but  his  income  is  cut  off  th 


The  Czar  of  Russia,  who  is  a  great  lover  of 
boating  of  every  sort. 

a  certain  grim  humor.  Thus  we  have  the 
case  of  the  Maharajah  of  Bhleet-Raj,  a 
province  of  Bengal,  whose  "doctor"  was 
compelled  to  swallow  one-half  of  the  po- 
tions which  he  prescribed  for  his  master. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  he,  the  doctor,  took 
pains  to  keep  the  Maharajah  in  health. 
One  of  the  Shahs  of  Persia  paid  his  medi- 


King  Edward,  who  has  said:  "  There  is 
more  health  in  a  pair  of  bare  knees  than  there 
is  in  a  college  of  physicians." 
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Prof.   Horace  White    (left),   Andrew    Carnegie     (center),    Prof. 
Pritchard,  of  Carnegie  Institute   (right). 


moment  that  the  latter  requires  the  ser 
vices   of    the   medicine- 
man. 

Now  while  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  minority  to 
ascertain  the  direction 
of  the  wind  by  observing 
the  movements  of  the 
dust  and  litter  in  the 
streets,  yet  when  the 
multitude  desires  similar 
information,  it  consults 
the  weather-vanes  that 
are  set  in  lofty  places. 
In  a  similar  manner  it 
is  possible  to  note  the 
drift  of  the  healing  art 
by  watching  the  meth- 
ods that  the  celebrities 
of  the  day  use  in  order 
to  recover  and  maintain 
their  health.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  gratifying 
to  see  that  in  almost  all 
instances,  physical  cul- 
ture practices  and  prin- 
ciples are  used  to  the 
end   in    question.      The 


the  incumbent. 


financier,  the  diplomat, 
the  great  preacher,  presi- 
dents and  kings,  who  are 
in  the  position  to  obtain 
the  best  medical  advice 
of  the  day,  no  longer 
take  drugs,  coddle  them- 
selves, and  use  other 
methods  of  former  times, 
but  instead,  take  to  a 
physical  culture  life 
when  they  feel  that 
their  bodily  condition  is 
not  what  it  should  be. 
Some  instances  illustra- 
tive of  this  fact  appear 
in  this  article. 

President  Taft  is  a  big 
man  in  more  senses  than 
one.  Only  those  who 
have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  getting  in  touch 
with  the  manifold  daily 
duties  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States  can 
obtain  a  hint  of  the 
strain  and  stress  which 
the  position  imposes  on 
It  calls  for  a  physical 


Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 


Thomas  A.  Edison  and  his  youngest  son,  Theodore,  on  the  lawn 
of  his  beautiful  home  at  Llewellyn  Park,  N.  J. 
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The  late  E.  H.  Harriman  at  his  camp  in 
Texas. 

organization  of  an  "iron"  nature,  and 
the  nerve  which  is  born  of  such  a  phys- 
ique. Perfect  health  is  an  essential  to 
the  man  at  the  White  House,  for  with- 
out it  his  existence  in  that  historic 
mansion  would  be  a  misery,  if  not  an 
impossibility.  What  does  the  President 
do  in  order  to  obtain  this  physique? 
Simply  walks,  rides,  or  plays  golf — the 
latter  in  particular.  And  in  spite  of 
his  great  weight  and  the  racking  duties 
of  his  office,  he  is  pronounced  physi- 
cally fit  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
look  after  his  health. 

Wu  Ting  Fang,  the  Chinese  Minister, 
maintains  his  health  and  expects  to  live 
two  hundred  years,  so  he  declares,  by  a 
combination  of  vegetarianism,  Fletcher- 
ism,  and  teetotalism.  He  not  only 
practises  his  beliefs  in  this  regard,  but 
he  preaches  them  also. 

King  Edward  of  England  is  another 
example  of  the  natural  life  overcoming 
the  physical  drawbacks  of  the  artificial 
life.  If  one  reflects  for  a  moment  on  the 
social  demands  that  are  made  on  a  poten- 


tate of  the  King's  personal  popularity 
and  official  standing,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  his  temptations  to  violate  dietetic 
and  other  laws  of  health  are  many. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  rumors  to  the 
contrary,  he  enjoys  good  health 
^  considering  his  age  and,  perhaps, 
the  excesses  of  his  early  youth. 
This,  with  but  little  or  no  aid  from 
his  physicians — instead,  he  goes  in 
for  out-of-door  sports  and  recrea- 
tions of  a  varied  kind.  He  rides  a 
good  deal,  yachts,  shoots,  races, 
and  plays  golf.  But  his  chief  de- 
light, as  it  was  that  of  his  late 
mother,  is  to  hie  to  Scotland, 
where,  at  Balmoral  Castle,  he  dons 
the  kilt,  as  do  his  grandsons  if  they 


From  a  late  photograph  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller*   Golf  is  his  favorite  game. 
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happen  to  be  with  him,  and  spends  the 
days  among  the  "bonny  heather"  and 
the  simple  Scotch  folk  who  live  near 
the  estate.  Contrary  to  general  opinion, 
the  table  of  the  English  royal  family  is 
of  the  plainest  description.  A  couple  of 
vegetables,  a  joint  of  meat,  soup,  and  a 
simple  dessert,  are  the  rule  when  the 
household  or  any  portion  of  it  is  dining 
en  famille.  The  King  is  quoted  as  de- 
claring that  "there  is  more  health  in  a 
pair  of  naked  knees  than  there  is  in  a 
college  of  physicians."  The  allusion  is, 
of  course,  to  the  kilt  considered  as  an 
article  of  hygienic  wear. 

The  Honorable  James  Bryce,  British 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  who 
has  more  than  attained  that  span  of  years 
allotted  to  mankind  on  biblical  author- 
ity, is  another  example  of  the  benefits  of 
physical  methods  applied  to  a  strenuous 
life.  Mr.  Bryce  is  an  enthusiastic  pedes- 
trian, walking  two  or  three  miles  every 
day  before  breakfast.  During  the  day 
and  whenever  his  time  and  official 
dignity  permit  him  to  use  his  feet  in- 
stead of  his  horses  and  carriage,  he  does 
so.  It  is  stated  that  he  has  been  known, 
within  the  past  five  years,  to  cover 
thirty-five  miles  in  a  day  on  "Shank's 
mare,"  just  as  a  matter  of  recreation. 
For  the  rest,  he  is  a  plain  liver,  almost  to 
the  point  .of  asceticism.  Also,  he  is  a 
crack  swimmer  and  a  good  horseman. 
But  it  is  to  walking  chiefly  that  he  looks 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  health. 

Senator  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin,  re- 
tains his  remarkable  health,  so  he  de- 
clares, by  living  the  life  of  a  strict  vege- 
tarian. Also  he  is  a  temperance  man  in 
more  senses  than  one,  eschewing  the  use 
of  all  alcoholic  drinks  and  practically  eli- 
minating tea  and  coffee  from  his  list  of 
beverages.  Furthermore,  he  is  an  open- 
air  man  of  a  pronounced  type.  Those 
who  are  tempted  to  criticize  a  vegetarian 
diet  on  the  score  of  its  not  furnishing  the 
essential  nutrients,  are  referred  to  the 
Senator  as  a  virile  proof  of  the  fallacy  of 
their  ideas. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  keeps  in  good 
health,  so  it  is  said,  with  the  aid  of  his 
yachts  and  small  craft.  Indeed,  so  fond 
is  he  of  the  water  that  if  fate  had  not 
given  him  a  more  or  less  troubled  throne, 
he  would  assuredly  have  been  a  sailor. 


Whether  cruising  in  the  North  Sea,  row- 
ing on  the  River  Neva  or  floating  on  the 
placid  waters  of  the  lakes  which  abound 
in  his  country  estates,  he  is  equally  at 
home.  He  is  a  believer  in  the  adage, 
"Water  to  drink,  water  to  bathe  with, 
and  water  to  float  on,  will  make  a  man 
live  an  hundred  years."  No  small  pro- 
portion of  the  photographs  of  this  ruler 
are  taken  on  shipboard  or  in  naval  cos- 
tume. 

The  Emperor  William  of  Germany  is 
another  example  of  a  potentate  over- 
coming the  hygienic  disadvantages  that 
surround  him  with  the  aid  of  out-door 
sport  and  exercise.  There  is  hardly  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  strenuous  recreation 
of  the  open-air  order  which  the  Emperor 
does  not  undertake,  partly  because  he 
loves  to  do  so  and  partly  because  he 
knows  the  bearing  which  it  has  upon  his 
health. 

"A  sick  man  is  a  useless  man;  and 
sickness  is  always  the  result  of  an  un- 
natural mode  of  life,"  he  once  said,  to  a 
body  of  medical  students,  whom  he  was 
addressing  at  Berlin.  "Therefore,  young 
gentlemen,  remember  that  doctors  should 
teach  reformation  rather  than  adminis- 
ter medicines."  This  remark  seems  to  be 
the  key-note  of  his  daily  existence. 

The  King  of  Sweden,  whose  long, 
lanky,  wiry  personality  is  probably 
familiar  to  the  reader,  through  the  me- 
dium of  photographs,  is  a  most  enthusi- 
astic tennis-player.  The  tennis  grounds 
around  the  royal  palace  at  Stockholm,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  summer  residences  of 
he  and  his  consort,  are  notable  by  reason 
of  their  perfection.  He  is  said  to  be  an 
excellent  player  and  spends  no  small 
portion  of  his  leisure  time  with  racquet 
in  hand. 

The  German  Crown  Prince  takes  after 
his  father  in  the  matter  of  love  of  out- 
door life.  Long  tramps  in  the  mountains 
are  his  most  favored  pastimes,  and  many 
are  the  tales  told  of  his  encounters  with 
his  subjects  who  are  to  be,  who  have  met 
and  treated  him  as  one  of  themselves. 

It  will  hardly  be  news  to  relate  that 
some  of  our  American  financial  poten- 
tates, notably  John  D.  Rockefeller,  are 
devotees  of  the  golf  links.  We  present 
one  of  the  very  latest  photographs  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  addressing  the  ball.     Only 
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those  who  have  played  the  game  can 
understand  its  charm  and  realize  its 
health-making  qualities.  The  magnate 
declares,  and  those  who  know  him  admit, 
that  since  he  has  resorted  to  sticks, 
caddy,  links,  and  tees,  he  has  taken  a  new 
lease  of  life. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Senator 
Chauncey  Depew  is  also  a  convert  to 
vegetarianism.  Once  upon  a  time,  he 
suffered  acutely  from  chronic  rheuma- 
tism. Then  he  stopped  eating  beef,  next 
mutton,  and  then  fowl.  "Now,"  says 
the  Senator,  "  I  have  freedom  from  pain, 
I  sleep,  and  have  a  digestion  and  clarified 
vision,  such  as  I  never  knew  when  flesh 
appeared  at  my  table  in  the  usual 
course." 

Mark  Twain,  the  humorist,  avers  that 
fasting  and  billiards  keep  him  a  young 
man  when,  in  a  chronological  way,  he 
ought  to  be  an  old  one.  His  home  in 
Connecticut  is  fitted  with  a  fine  billiard- 
room.  "Here,"  said  he,  "I  can  push  the 
world  and  its  troubles  away  from  me 
with  my  cue.  If  I  make  a  fool  of  myself, 
either  at  the  table  or  away  from  it,  I 
don't  turn  to  the  doctor  but  abstain 
totally  from  food  for  one,  two,  or  three 
days.  Starvation  or  fasting,  if  you  pre- 
fer the  term,  has  been  my  doctor  for 
fifteen  years,  and  whenever  I  have  had 
occasion  to  call  upon  it,  it  has  always 
accomplished  a  cure." 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  repeat  the 
statement  that  Andrew  Carnegie  is  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  golfers  known 
to  the  amateur  world,  and  that  the  game 
is,  from  his  view-point,  a  cure  for  worry 
and  a  remedy  for  ill-health.  Professor 
Horace  White  shares  his  opinion  and  so, 
too,  does  Professor  Pritchard  of  Carnegie 
Institute. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  keeps  fit  and  in  fine 
fettle  by  being  a  disciple  of  Cornaro,  at 
least  to  a  very  great  extent.  Mr.  Edison 
lives  on  a  diet,  which,  in  point  of  quan- 
tity, would  to  the  average  man  appear  to 
be  extremely  scanty.  Furthermore,  the 
great  inventor  follows  the  teaching  of  the 
famous  Venetian,  by  avoiding  all  mental 
extremes  and  living  the  life  of  the 
philosopher.  - 

"Medicine  is  played  out,"  declares 
Mr.  Edison;  "the  doctor  of  the  future 
will  not  dose  us  with  drugs,  but  will  in- 


struct his  patients  as  to  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  all  maladies.  In  other 
words,  his  function  will  be  to  prevent 
disease  and  not  to  try  to  cure  it, as  now." 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
life  of  E.  H.  Harriman,  the  financier,  was 
prolonged  by  methods  taught  by  physi- 
cal culture.  The  reader  of  this  article 
will  remember  that,  some  months  ago, 
there  came  rumors  from  Europe  that  Mr. 
Harriman  was  in  a  dangerous,  even  dy- 
ing condition.  Later,  it  was  flashed 
across  the  cables  that  he  was  at  certain 
health  resorts  on  the  Continent,  where 
cures  are  effected  by  natural  means. 
Mr.  Harriman  waited  too  long,  how- 
ever, before  turning  to  nature  for  a 
restoration  of  his  shattered  health. 

Professor  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  who  was 
recently  Chief  Chemist  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  an 
ardent  promoter  of  the  Pure  Food  Bill,  is 
another  man  who  believes  that  a  proper 
diet  is  the  chief  secret  of  health.  He  eats 
sparingly  and  takes  meat  but  once  a  day ; 
also,  he  eschews  tobacco  and  cultivates  a 
happy  temperament.  By  these  means, 
he  maintains  the  health  which  is  his 
chief  est  characteristic. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  the 
younger  men  of  wealth  in  this  country, 
are  going  in  for  health-breeding  recrea- 
tions, instead  of  wasting  their  substance 
in  the  riotous  living  which  characterized 
the  gilded  youth  of  a  generation  or  so 
back.  Kingdon  Gould  is  a  case  in  point. 
His  father,  George  Gould,  is  also  a  capital 
specimen  of  manly  health,  preserved  by 
manly  means. 

The  younger  Vanderbilts,  too,  follow 
on  the  same  lines.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
who  is  a  fine  example  of  the  young  man- 
hood of  this  country,  declares  that  "his 
yacht  is  his  doctor."  Which  is  an  excel- 
lent way  of  putting  the  situation  in  a 
nutshell.    . 

And  so  the  list  of  notables,  who  main- 
tain their  health  by  physical  culture 
means  could  be  extended  indefinitely. 
W.  J.  Bryan,  ex- Vice- President  Fair- 
banks, Senator  Bailey,  General  O.  O. 
Howard,  David  B.  Hill,  Robert  C. 
Clowrie,  President  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  Professor  Chitten- 
den, of  Yale,  and  scores  of  others  could 
be  cited  as  illustrations. 
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"  Shooting  at  goal/' 
Position  number  one* 


Return  by  "  Point/ 


Shot  at  goal  by  "  "Wing 
Attack/' 


Lacrosse,  a  Strenuous  Game 


AN  ABSORBING  AND  STIRRING  SPORT  OF  INDIAN  ORIGIN, 
WHICH  WILL  DEVELOP  SUPERIOR  AGILITY  AND' STRENGTH 


By  Sidney  Cummings 


There  is  no  better  game  for  developing  strength,  agility,  quickness  of  eye,  and  all  around 
shysical  vigor  than  la-crosse.  One  should  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  play  this 
rame.  If  your  muscles^  do  not  possess  the  necessary  strength  and  suppleness  you  can  rest 
ssured  that  the  game  will  soon  develop  these  desirable  characteristics. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


LACROSSE  is  a  game  which  is  said 
to  have  originated  with  the  In- 
dians, although  since  it  has  been 
;aken  up  by  white  people — and  by  col- 
eges  particularly — it  has  been  consider- 
ibly  modified,  and  elaborate  rules  laid 
down  for  the  game.  It  is  steadily  in- 
reasing  in  popularity  with  American 
colleges.  Most  of  them  now  have  varsity 
teams,  and  an  intercollegiate  schedule 
for  the  championship  is  played  every 
year.  Literature  on  lacrosse  is  sadly 
acking,  but  a  very  handy  little  book  of 
rules  and  points  on  the  game  is  issued  by 
the  American  Sports  Publishing  Com- 
pany. The  author  is  William  C.  Schmeis- 
ser  and  it  is  edited  by  Roland  T.  Aber- 
crombie. 

Lacrosse    is    not  a  particularly  hard 


game  to  play,  but,  as  in  tennis,  the  novice 
must  be  able  to  handle  his  stick  well  be- 
fore he  can  learn  much  of  the  game.  A 
stick  used  by  an  old  player — a  second- 
hand stick  if  it  is  in  good  condition — is 
better  than  a  new  one  for  a  beginner. 
This  is  because, like  a  used  tennis  racquet, 
it  has  been  well  broken  in  by  use  and  is 
not  so  stiff.  In  handling  the  stick,  the 
beginner  should  always  keep  the  ball 
close  to  the  broad  end  of  the  stick,  about 
a  foot  from  the  end,  whether  throwing  or 
catching  the  ball,  and  well  up  against  the 
frame.  Should  it  be  caught  in  any  other 
position,  immediately  shift  it  to  the 
proper  position  for  a  throw.  This  is  for 
the  short  throw  or  ' '  tip. "  When  a  longer 
throw  is  made  the  ball  is  shifted  lower  in 
the  net.     Left  handed  men  can  play  as 
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Defense-field's  ran. 


well  as  ordinary 
right  -  handed 
players,  by  sim- 
ply reversing  the 
side  from  which 
they  throw. 
Beginners  should  first  try  passing  the 
ball  from  the  stick  up  against  a  fence  or 
the  side  of  a  building.  Practice  makes 
perfect,  and,  as  in  learning  anything  else, 
one  has  to  keep  continually  at  the  game 
to  master  it.  In  throwing  from  the 
left  side,  the  butt  should  be  grasped  with 
the  right  hand,  with 
the  left  well  up  to 
the  juncture  of  the 
net  with  the  frame. 
Do  not  place  the 
hands  close  together, 
as  this  gives  less  con- 
trol over  the  stick. 
Move  the  arms  free- 
ly and  draw  the  stick 
well  over  the  left 
shoulder,  at  the  same 
time  turning  the 
body  to  bring  the 
stick  well  forward 
while  the  ball  passes 
out  of  the  stick 
from  the  corner  next  to  the  frame. 
The  stick  should  be  given  a  light 
jerk  upward  at  the  same  time,  as  this 
gives  speed  to  the  ball  and  projects  it 


Going  down  the  **  wing. 


more  accur- 
ately. As 
the  ball 
leaves  the 
net,  draw 
the  butt  in 
slightly  to- 
ward the 
body.  The 
body  must 
move  with 
the  stick,  as 
this  gives 
greater 
speed  to  the 
ball  and  in- 
sures more  accurate  throwing.  B7 
taking  a  step  forward  with  the  "off1 
leg,  there  will  be  less  strain  on  the  bad 
and  shoulder  muscles. 

The  next  thing  i 
to  learn  how  to  ge 
the  ball  from  th 
ground  as  quickly  a 
possible.  Placin: 
the  ball  about  forty 
five  feet  ahead,  stil 
holding  the  stic] 
with  the  two  hands 
but  lowered  instea< 
of  raised,  the  playe 
approaches  at  a  sor 
of  dog  trot,  bend 
the  knees  and  scoop  > 
up  the  ball  "on  th< 
wing."  With  a  be 
ginner  the  ball  wil 
run  out,  or  he  ma] 
pass     over     it     tO( 


Shooting  at  goal  "  position  number  two. 


quic  kly. 
But  he  will 
have      to 


"  Face-off  "  by  centers. 


"  Ground  scuffle." 
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keep 
cause 
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be- 


'A  body  check/ 


practicing, 

when  he    once 

gets  the 

ball  he  will 

have     to 

throw 

quic  kly, 

and  to  do 

this     must 

have  it   in 

I   the  correct 

±M~-  "wm         posit  ion  for 

Br  ^mKS'  ■*-*    ^m   *   a   s  w  i  f  t 

W  -•'  1   throw.      If 

he  reaches 
for  the  ball 
too  soon 
when  ap- 
proaching it,  the  ball  will  bound  out,  or 
he  will  push  it  away  from  the  stick.  A 
quick  bend,  scooping  it  up  with  a  crad- 
1  ling  motion,  does  the  trick  and  then  the 
player  is  ready  for  a  pass.  He  should 
also  keep  the  stick  away  from  a  line  with 
his  body  or  he  may  be  taken  with  a  sharp 
poke  that  will  hurt.  Experienced  players 
of  course  know  how  to  make  the  ap- 
proach at  speed,  so  that  picking  up  the 
ball  and  passing  it  are  done  so  quickly 
that  they  seem  like  a  single  movement. 
Not  only  must  he  attempt  to  pick  up  and 
pass  the  ball,  but  he  has  an  opponent 
who  is  trying  to  do  the  same  thing,  and 
the  resulting  collision  of  sticks  and  some- 
times bodies  is  rather  a  heavy  impact  at 
times.     The  player  should  never  circle 

toward  the 
ball ;  he 
should 
drive 
straight 
for  it, 
otherwise 
he  loses 
valuable 
gr  o  un  d . 
When  the 
ball  is  be- 
ing driven 
toward 
him  his 
stick 
should  be 
dropped 
almost  ver- 
tically  to 


Goal! 


stop  it,  scooped  up  to 
hold  it,  and  brought 
back  for  another 
pass.  College  stick- 
ers oft-times  put  in  a 
whole  season  at  play 
practice  before  they 
can  even  make  a 
minor  team. 

A  fundamental 
rule,    and   one  that 
obtains  in  all  games 
where  balls  are  used, 
is  that  hammered  in- 
to the  ears  of  every 
football     player — 
' '  Keep  your  eye  on 
the  ball."     A  player 
should  always  keep 
in  motion   after   he 
has  once  caught  the 
ball  — in   fact  when 
playing  toward  the 
ball,  if  a  player  waits 
for  the  ball  his  op- 
ponent can  come  up 
and  block  his  play, 
and  if  he  steps  back- 
ward  the  opponent 
has  a  chance  to  in- 
tercept   it   before  it 
reaches  the   expectant   one. 
keepmoving 
and  step  to- 
ward    the 
ball,  passing 
straight  and 
hard,  gov- 
erning  the 
speed  by  the 
distance  be- 
tween   the 
players. 

T  w  el  v  e 
men  com- 
prise a  la- 
crosse team. 
The  position 
assumed  by 
the  player 
must  be  such 
that  his  left 
side  is  al- 
ways turned 
toward  the 
goal   he    is 


Catching   a 
pass." 


One  must 


Goal-keeper  "handling"  ball. 
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A  "short 
by  attack* 


pass 


attacking. 
The  posi- 
tions    are : 
inside 
home ;  out- 
side home; 
first    at- 
tack;   se- 
cond   attack; 
third    attack; 
center;    third 
defence;  second 
defence;  first 
defence ;  cover- 
point;    point; 
goal-keeper. 

The  inside  home  man 
of  the  opposing  team 
lines  up  against  the 
point  man,  and  so  on 
down,  as  in  football,  in 
a  straight  line  from 
center  to  in-home,  with 
the  defense  placing  it- 
self according  to  the  attack.  The  ball 
is  started  from  center  or  "faced-off." 
The  two  centers  place  their  sticks  back 
to  back  on  the  ground  with  the  ball 
between  them.  In  beginning  each  cen- 
ter must  draw  his  stick  straight  toward 
himself  and  the  ball  goes  to  the  side  get- 
ting it  first  on  this  move.  Then  he 
passes  to  his  next  man  and  it  goes 
from  one  to  another,  according  to  the 
system  of  play  until  the  ball  is  lost  to 
the  opposite  side  or  is  landed  for  a  goal 
on  the  opponent's  side 

Shooting  a  goal  is  as  important  as  any 

other  part  of 
the    practice. 
It  is  not  suf- 
ficient  to   be 
able   to    land 
-     it     in    the 
six-foot 
s  q  ua  r  e . 
The    shot 
should    be 
as  accurate 
as  possible, 
because  in- 
terference 
often  gives 
the   player 
little 
Using  the  feet.  chance     to 


^k 


get  an  easy  goal. 
He   must  take   a 
desperate  chance 
and  so  be  able  to 
land  it  by  a  nar- 
row margin   in   a 
small  space.     He 
must   be   able  to 
shoot  the  ball  in 
close  to  the  goal 
post    or    sides    of 
the  goal.     Here  is 
where     wall      or 
fence    prac- 
tice comes  in 
again,  for  a 
player 
learns  to 
catch     the 
ball    on    a 
rebound  and 
shoot    in    it 

again,  as  he  would  in  a  game  if  he  missed 
the  goal  and  the  ball  rebounded.  The  ball 
comes  back  so  quickly  from  the  wall  that 
he  learns  to  catch  it  quickly  and  get  in 
another  shot  before  the  goal  keeper  in 
play  could  recover. 

The  best  way  for  a  novice  to  learn  the 
game  is  to  purchase  a  book  of  rules  and 
coaching  points  and  study  it  carefully, 
working  out  each  detail  by  practice  as  he 
goes  along. 

As  one  becomes  more  proficient,  the 
fascination  of  the  game  increases,  and  its 
attendant  physical  profit  will  increase. 


Ready  for  a  **  high  shot/ 


Ready  for  "  low  shot. 


What  is  Disease? 


AN  ATTEMPT    TO    ANSWER  THIS    VERY    IMPORTANT   QUESTION.     DETAILS 
OF  THE  NATURE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  VARIOUS  SYMPTOMS  OF  DISEASE 


By  Bernarr   Macfadden 


In  the  series  of  lectures  to  be  published  under  the  above  heading,  will  be  presented  a  thor- 
ough exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  Physcultopathy,  the  new  science  of 
healing,  is  founded.  If  you  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  information  found  herein, 
you  need  never  thereafter  have  the  slightest  fear  of  disease.  You  will  know  what  it  is  and  how 
to  treat  it  whenever  it  may  appear.  This  series  of  lectures  has  been  given  in  an  institution 
with  which  I  am  connected,  and  I  want  each  reader  to  feel  that  I  am  standing  before  him  and 
emphasizing  each  statement  that  is  found  herein.  These  lectures  will  be  weighted  with  practical 
and  valuable  truths.  As  nearly  as  possible  they  are  given  here  just  as  they  were  taken  down  by 
the  stenographer  at  the  time  they  were  delivered. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 

DISEASE   AND   THE   SEARCH   FOR  TRUTH 

Lecture  II. 


THE  average  individual  has  but 
slight  conception  of  the  nature  of 
disease.  It  is  a  sealed  book  to  him. 
To  him  it  is  a  complicated  mystery,  and 
the  principal  object  of  this  lecture  is  to 
try  to  make  clear  to  the  layman  the 
character  of  the  various  manifestations 
that  appear  in  the  form  of  disease.  If 
you  once  fully  understand  and  become 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  theories 
that  I  will  present  to  you  in  this  and  in 
succeeding  lectures,  you  can  then  fully 
understand  their  vast  value.  I  would 
not  give  the  mental  satisfaction  that  I 
have  experienced  again  and  again  be- 
cause of  my  knowledge  of  disease  for  the 
greatest  fortune  in  the  world.  To  many 
such  a  statement  may  seem  strange,  but 
health  and  strength  are  worth  more  than 
money,  and  the  mental  perturbation 
that  comes  to  the  average  individual  be- 
cause of  disease  very  materially  adds  to 
the  severity  of  the  complaint  in  every 
case. 

Now  what  is  disease?  That  is  the 
paramount  question.  Hippocrates,  who 
is  said  to  be  the  father  of  medicine, 
stated  that  disease  exists  merely  in  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  in  other  words,  in  the 
blood.  He  stated  further  that  one  should 
not  try  to  change  or  in  any  way  divert 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  that  one 
should  let  it  go  on  to  the  end,  that  under 
such  circumstances  it  would  run  its 
course  and  the  body  would  finally  cure 


itself.  Turning  to  allopathy  one  will 
find  that  this  school  is  working  on  the 
theory  that  the  proper  way  to  remedy 
disease  is  to  divert  it  by  creating  another 
disease,  and  thus  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted science  of  healing  is  founded  seem 
to  be  changing  materially.  In  the  latest 
revised  edition  of  Webster's  Interna- 
tional Dictionary  we  find  the  following 
definition  of  the  theory  of  allopathy : 
''That  system  of  medical  practice  which 
aims  to  combat  disease  by  the  use  of 
remedies  which  produce  effects  different 
from  that  produced  by  the  special  dis- 
ease treated."  The  definition  very 
plainly  shows  that  physicians  are  grop- 
ing in  the  dark,  that  they  regard  disease 
as  the  manfestation  of  conditions  which 
must  be  combatted,  when  in  reality  it  is 
the  outward  symptom  created  by  certain 
causes  which  are  in  practically  every  in- 
stance thoroughly  under  our  control. 
Allopathy  as  a  science  is,  however,  being 
discredited  more  and  more  everywhere. 
The  fact  that  you  can  visit  ten  or  more 
different  allopathic  physicians  with  the 
same  symptoms  and  be  treated  with 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  different  drugs 
and  for  a  different  disease  by  every 
physician,  very  strikingly  indicates  that 
allopathy  is  bound  to  become  a  thing  of 
the  past  in  the  province  of  healing. 

The     dictionary     previously     quoted 
speaks  of  homeopathy  as:    "The  art  of 
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curing  founded  on  resemblances;  the 
theory  and  its  practice  that  disease  is 
cured  by  remedies  which  produce  on  a 
healthy  person  effects  similar  to  the 
symptoms  of  the  complaint  under  which 
the  patient  suffers;  the  remedies  being 
usually  administered  in  minute  doses." 
Apparently  the  fundamental  theories 
upon  which  homeopathy  is  founded  are 
just  as  misleading  and  unstable  as  those 
advocated  by  allopathy.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  homeopathic  phys- 
icians in  general  have  made  a  decided 
step  in  advance  in  getting  away  from  the 
strong  drugs  used  by  the  allopathic  phys- 
ician. The  minute  doses  of  sugar-pills 
cannot  possibly  have  the  same  deleteri- 
ous effects  inevitably  produced  by  the 
strong  drugs  used  in  allopathy. 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  on  my  part 
when  I  state  that  all  these  theories  of  dis- 
ease seem  childish  and  even  somewhat 
ridiculous  to  one  who  has  studied  disease 
from  what  might  be  termed  a  natural 
standpoint.  Disease  to  these  men  of 
medicine  seems  to  be  some  vast  unsolv- 
able  mystery  that  can  only  be  corn- 
batted  by  another  mystery.  Or  if  they 
are  able  to  solve  the  problems  presented 
by  disease,  they  have  to  create  one  dis- 
ease to  cure  another,  or  they  have  to  give 
remedies  that  produce  the  special  disease 
that  they  may  be  treating  in  a  healthy 
person  in  order  to  expect  results.  Now 
to  an  ordinary  intelligent,  reasoning 
mind  are  not  such  theories  open  to 
ridicule  ? 

Christian  Science  teaches  that  disease 
exists  simply  in  the  mind,  that  the  phys- 
ical manifestation  is  caused  by  mental 
conditions.  If  you  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  you  have  a  disease,  they  advise 
that  you  simply  forget  it  and  the  symp- 
toms will  disappear.  I  believe  that  the 
Christian  Scientists  are  far  in  advance  of 
either  allopathy  or  homeopathy.  Even 
advanced  students  of  the  two  professions 
mentioned  admit  that  the  mind  has  a 
marvelous  power  over  the  body.  Very 
few  are  really  able  to  recognize  this  vast 
influence,  though  the  cures  made  by 
Christian  Science,  due  in  my  mind  en- 
tirely to  mental  influence,  have  called 
the  attention  of  every  really  intelligent 
and  conscientious  practitioner  to  this  re- 
markable influence  of  mind  over  matter. 


Osteopathy  tells  us  that  disease  is  due 
to  lesions  of  the  bones,  that  the  removal 
of  these  defects  will  in  all  cases  remedy 
the  disease.  Unquestionably  there  may 
be  some  truth  in  these  theories,  but  at  the 
same  time,  these  lesions,  to  my  mind,  are 
not  the  actual  cause  of  the  disease, 
though  in  some  instances  they  may  be 
the  direct  cause.  There  is  no  question, 
however,  but  that  osteopathy  as  a  pro- 
fession comes  more  nearly  to  solving  the 
problems  presented  by  disease  than  any 
other  of  the  prominent  sciences  of  heal- 
ing. 

Now,  you  may  ask,  what  is  disease 
from  our  standpoint?  I  would  like  to 
answer  that  question  as  plainly  as  possi- 
ble. I  would  like  to  transmit  to  you  the 
supreme  confidence  that  comes  to  me 
when  I  happen  to  be  attacked  by  a  dis- 
ease of  any  kind.  I  would  like  everyone 
to  be  able  to  help  himself  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. I  would  like  to  see  each  one 
avoid  that  feeling  of  fear  that  often  en- 
sues when  there  is  a  slight  pain  or  any 
other  symptom  that  indicates  disease. 
One  special  reason  for  the  pressing  need 
of  this  mental  confidence  is  the  fearful, 
destructive  power  possessed  by  fear  itself. 
When  you  become  possessed  of  a  fear  of 
disease,  it  has  the  best  of  you  in  the  be- 
ginning. In  fact,  fear,  the  product  of 
ignorance,  is  a  disease  in  itself.  There- 
fore, if  you  can  eliminate  fear  when  you 
are  attacked  by  a  complaint  of  any  kind, 
if  you  can  simply  say  to  yourself ;  "  Well, 
I  know  the  nature  of  this  complaint,  it 
cannot  scare  me,  I  know  that  it  is  simply 
a  slight  symptom,  which  is  the  result  of 
natural  causes  and  which  will  finally  dis- 
appear." If  you  can  make  such  a  state- 
ment to  yourself  when  attacked  by  a 
complaint,  in  other  words,  if  you  can 
eliminate  fear,  then  you  will  do  a  great 
deal  in  the  beginning  towards  curing 
your  disease. 

Disease  is  functional  disturbance.  In 
some  cases  you  might  say  it  is  lowered 
vitality  or  lessened  vital  resistance. 
There  is  something  wrong  with  the 
functional  organism.  Disease  has  not 
come  upon  you  because  you  have  been 
attacked  by  a  germ  of  some  kind,  it  has 
not  come  because  you  have  breathed 
some  extraordinary  microbe,  it  has  ap- 
peared because  you  are  ready  for  it,  in 
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most  cases  because  you  have  deserved  it 
as  a  penalty  for  violating  Nature's 
health  laws.  It  has  nevertheless  come 
upon  you  as  a  friend.  It  is  not  an  enemy. 
I  would  like  to  especially  emphasize  that 
disease  is  not  an  enemy.  It  does  not 
come  upon  you  like  a  thief  of  the  night, 
it  does  not  come  to  injure  you.  It  comes 
to  benefit  you.  Disease  is,  therefore,  not 
a  bad  thing,  it  is  a  good  thing.  This  may 
seem  an  unusual  statement,  and  yet  it  is 
truth  and  fact.  I  do  not  believe  that  dis- 
ease is  sent  upon  us  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  us  suffer.  Disease  is 
literally  useful.  It  serves  a  beneficent 
purpose.  It  really  comes  in  most  cases 
to  clean  your  bodily  house. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  radical  difference 
between  acute  and  chronic  diseases. 
The  tendency  of  an  acute  disease  is  to 
continue  on  to  what  might  be  termed  a 
crisis,  and  then  if  the  results  are  not  fatal 
it  gradually  subsides  and  disappears.  A 
chronic  disease,  however,  is  usually  pre- 
ceded by  one  or  more  acute  attacks. 
The  cause  that  produces  an  acute  disease 
continues  for  an  indefinite  period,  and 
frequently,  as  a  result,  the  acute  symp- 
toms cease  to  appear,  and  in  their  stead 
we  have  a  chronic  disease  which  appar- 
ently becomes  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
bodily  manifestations.  Now  the  tend- 
ency of  an  acute  disease  is  always  cura- 
tive. It  cleanses  the  body  of  the  foul 
poisons  which  may  have  accumulated 
and  which  have  been  unable  to  find  an 
outlet.  To  a  certain  extent  the  same 
purpose  is  in  many  instances  performed 
by  a  chronic  disease,  though  often  in  a 
different  form. 

There  is  but  slight  excuse  for  death  to 
ensue  as  the  result  of  an  acute  disease. 
Pneumonia,  fevers  and  all  the  various 
filth  diseases,  serve  a  beneficent  purpose. 
They  come  to  clean  the  bodily  house,  and 
when  death  ensues  as  a  result  of  these 
complaints,  it  is  due  to  improper  treat- 
ment. Merely  a  limited  degree  of  intel- 
ligence, therefore,  is  necessary  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  diseases,  because  as  I 
have  said  before  the  tendency  is  always 
to  go  on  to  a  crisis  and  then  gradually 
recover.  This  accounts  for  the  success  of 
medical  practitioners  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  diseases  and  for  their  failure  in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  troubles.     Medical 


men  are  absolutely  helpless  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  a  really  serious 
chronic  disease. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  there  is  practically 
but  one  disease  of  any  importance.  That 
may  seem  a  broad  statement  to  many. 
That  one  disease  is  manifested  in  hun- 
dreds of  different  ways.  There  may  ap- 
pear thousands  of  symptoms.  Medical 
men  have  named  these  various  symptoms 
and  they  have  been  classed  by  them  as 
different  diseases,  but  they  are  all  the  re- 
sult of  but  one  disease,  and  practically 
every  advocate  of  natural  curative 
methods  believes  there  is  but  one 
really  important  disease  and  that  disease 
is  produced  by  the  existence  of  impuri- 
ties or  foreign  matter  in  the  blood. 

The  various  organs  that  have  to  do 
with  the  making  of  this  vital  fluid  have 
not  properly  performed  their  duties.  The 
blood,  therefore,  contains  elements  which 
must  be  eliminated,  must  be  thrown  out, 
and  when  the  organs  that  ordinarily  per- 
form this  function  are  unable  to  rid  the 
blood  of  this  surplus  supply,  then  there  is 
trouble,  there  is  disturbance,  inharmony 
in  the  functional  workings  of  the  various 
important  organs.  When  these  organs 
are  unable  to  properly  perform  their 
duty  of  eliminating  these  poisons,  then 
as  a  means  of  actually  saving  your  life,  as 
a  means  of  changing  the  ordinary  func- 
tional processes  for  the  purpose  of  rid- 
ding the  body  of  these  poisons,  you  have 
what  is  called  disease.  Disease,  there- 
fore, comes  as  a  friend.  It  helps  you  to 
rid  the  body  of  poisons  that  the  ordinary 
organs  cannot  throw  out. 

You  will  therefore  see  that  disease  is  a 
physical  house-cleaning.  This  refers 
largely  to  acute  diseases,  though  chronic 
diseases  to  a  large  extent  perform  a 
similar  office.  This  is  illustrated  very 
accurately  in  a  chronic  running  sore 
which  refuses  to  heal.  The  pus  poisons 
that  are  eliminated  in  this  sore  cannot  be 
thrown  out  by  the  ordinary  organs  that 
are  supposed  to  perform  this  duty,  and 
these  poisons  seek  this  particular  sore 
for  outlet.  As  long  as  the  body  is  en- 
cumbered with  these  extra  poisons,  this 
running  sore  will  remain,  but  as  has  been 
proven  in  hundreds  of  cases,  by  simply 
changing  the  habits  of  life,  by  purifying 
the  body  with  a  view  of  eliminating  these 
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poisons  from  the  blood,  the  pus  that  ap- 
pears at  this  point  of  the  body  gradually 
lessens  and  finally  the  sore  heals  en- 
tirely, thus  proving  beyond  all  possible 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  theory  in  this 
particular  case. 

You  have  a  fever,  for  instance.  There 
is  an  accelerated  pulse,  a  very  high  tem- 
perature, every  organ  of  the  body  is  ac- 
celerated to  its  greatest  degree  of  activity 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  out  poisons 
which  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  body 
would  in  many  cases  cause  death.  The 
fever,  therefore,  comes  as  a  means  of  sav- 
ing your  life,  and  death  would  undoubt- 
edly ensue  because  of  the  accumulation 
of  poisons  if  it  were  not  for  the  appear- 
ance of  this  symptom.  Some  outlet 
must  be  found  for  these  poisons,  and  dis- 
ease is  the  outlet.  When  attacked  by 
pneumonia  or  fever,  even  a  layman 
should  realize  that  his  body  is  harboring 
a  vast  amount  of  impurities  or  poisons. 
They  must  be  eliminated  in  some  way, 
and  the  symptoms  of  such  diseases  must 
appear  in  order  to  thoroughly  effect  this 
purpose. 

By  all  means  avoid  the  idea  that  dis- 
ease is  a  mystery.  By  all  means  elimi- 
nate from  your  mentality  the  principles 
that  are  brought  into  light  by  the  so- 
called  germ  theory.  If  there  was  any- 
thing in  the  germ  theory  every  inhabit- 
ant of  our  larger  cities  would  cease  to  live 
within  six  months.  The  average  citizen 
in  a  city  during  the  day  will  breathe 
millions  of  disease  germs.  You  will  often 
find  the  air  in  the  New  York  subway,  for 
instance,  so  thick  with  germs  you  can  al- 
most taste  them.  Now  if  there  was  any- 
thing in  the  germ  theory,  the  employees 
of  those  various  enterprises  where  thous- 
ands of  people  congregate  would  soon 
fall  a  victim  to  some  serious  disease. 
But  there  are  no  manifestations  of  this 
nature. 

It  is  our  duty  to  realize  that  disease  is 
brought  upon  us  by  ourselves.  Disease 
is  the  result  of  our  own  misunderstanding 
of  the  great  health  laws.  Disease  is  im- 
pure blood.  You  may  ask  how  we  are  to 
trace  the  various  diseases  to  impure 
blood.  Let  us  take  apoplexy,  for  in- 
stance. How  Would  impure  blood  cause 
the  symptoms  connected  with  this  com- 
plaint?   Some  say  it  is  produced  by  un- 


usual pressure  of  blood  on  the  brain. 
How  will  impure  blood  produce  such  a 
manifestation?  Unquestionably  the  pres- 
sure is  first  of  all  brought  about  through 
the  existence  of  impure  blood,  and  the 
really  serious  symptom  of  the  disease, 
the  breaking  of  a  blood-vessel,  has  been 
made  possible  because  of  the  weakened 
tissue  which  naturally  results  from  de- 
fective elements  furnished  by  the  blood. 
The  tissues  are  too  weak  to  hold  the 
blood  pressure.  You  therefore  cannot 
have  apoplexy  even  unless  your  blood  is 
impure,  unless  it  fails  to  contain  those 
elements  needed  to  build  the  proper 
tissue. 

The  blood  is  the  life.  It  makes  your 
body,  it  makes  every  part  of  your  body. 
There  is  nothing  within  the  body  but 
what  has  been  placed  there  by  the  blood. 
For  instance,  you  have  a  manifestation 
of  some  disease.  One  or  more  of  your 
organs  is  sore,  inflamed.  What  is  the 
cause?  This  inflammation  must  have 
been  brought  there  by  the  blood.  It 
could  not  be  brought  there  in  any  other 
manner,  and  yet  when  such  symptoms 
appear  you  often  consult  a  surgeon.  He 
may  find  the  organ  slightly  misplaced 
and  diseased,  and  he  will  frequently  ad- 
vise you  to  cut  it  out.  Now,  how  are  you 
to  eliminate  disease  by  simply  cutting 
out  the  organ  in  which  the  disease  has 
manifested  itself?  Disease  is  really  not 
in  the  organ  itself,  it  is  simply  a  sign  of 
disease.  The  disease,  I  would  repeat,  is 
in  the  blood,  therefore  the  proper  way  of 
treating  a  diseased  organ  is  not  to  cut  it 
out.  The  proper  way  is  to  remove  the 
impurities  from  the  blood,  to  make  this 
vital  fluid  so  virile,  so  full  of  health  and 
strength  that  the  poisons  will  be  carried 
away  and  recovery  will  then  be  complete 
and  definite.  In  the  majority  of  opera- 
tive cases,  the  disease  for  which  the 
knife  has  been  used  can  be  cured  quickly 
simply  by  purification  of  the  blood.  The 
poison,  the  inflammation  and  soreness 
are  caused  by  the  impurities  in  the  blood. 
There  may  have  been  local  conditions 
that  would  help  to  produce  the  inflam- 
mation, but  if  the  blood  contains  proper 
healing  elements,  the  disease  could  not 
possibly  become  chronic,  for  the  blood 
would  then  slowly  but  surely  heal  the 
affected  part. 
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You  can  go  over  the  almost  endless  list 
of  diseases  which  the  medical  profession 
have  a  vast  number  of  books  to  describe, 
and  you  can  trace  nearly  every  one  of 
these  complicated  complaints  to  practic- 
ally the  same  thing,  and  that  is  impure 
blood.  If  you  know  the  nature  of  dis- 
ease you  will  then  become  possessed  of 
that  confidence  which  is  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  fear  of  disease,  you  are 
bound  to  face  the  various  ailments  which 
are  apt  to  attack  you,  with  the  mental 
calmness  that  is  essential  to  your  re- 
covery. 

Now,  for  instance,  let  us  take  pneu- 
monia. This  disease  is  nothing  more 
than  what  might  be  termed  a  cold  on  the 
lungs.  To  be  sure  you  must  be  vitally 
depleted  in  order  to  be  attacked  by  this 
complaint,  though  remember  you  may 
appear  vigorous,  you  may  look  healthy, 
your  cheeks  may  be  red,  you  may  be  a 
picture  of  vital  vigor,  and  yet  may  not 
be  immune  to  this  disease.  Very  fleshy 
men  or  women,  especially  meat-eaters, 
or  alcohol  drinkers,  are  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  pneumonia,  and  it  is  really 
more  difficult  to  effect  a  cure  in  such  per- 
sons than  when  there  are  less  of  the 
ordinary  signs  that  indicate  vigorous 
health.  Let  me  say,  right  here,  how- 
ever, that  fat  is  not  health.  Red  cheeks 
are  often  really  a  sign  of  disease  rather 
than  of  health.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
cure  a  fleshy  person  of  a  dangerous  dis- 
ease than  it  is  one  of  medium  weight 
or  even  those  termed  thin.  When  one  is 
attacked  by  pneumonia,  there  are  fre- 
quently knife-like  pains  in  the  chest  and 
excruciating  soreness  all  about  this 
region  of  the  body,  and  when  the  disease 
begins  to  abate,  you  eliminate  a  vast 
amount  of  mucus  or  phlegm  from  the 
lungs.  Now  this  vile  poison  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  body,  because  it  could  not  be 
thrown  out  by  the  ordinary  organs,  and 
you  have  therefore  had  pneumonia. 
The  disease  has  appeared  simply  to  throw 
out  these  poisons,  these  foreign  elements, 
which,  if  they  had  remained  in  the  body 
would  undoubtedly  have  caused  death. 
Pneumonia  may  be  said  to  have  inter- 
vened and  saved  your  life.  These  ideas 
may  seem  strange  to  the  uninitiated,  but 
not  to  those  who  have  been  considering 
the  theories  that  have  been  advocated  in 


this  publication  since  its  inception,  and 
the  more  one  studies  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  disease,  the  more  one  is  in- 
clined to  endorse  this  view. 

Pneumonia  is  not  necessarily  a  danger- 
ous disease,  if  treated  in  the  proper  man- 
ner. Where  natural  methods  are  used, 
pneumonia  is  rarely  followed  by  death. 
The  percentage  of  deaths  is  so  small  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  considering,  although 
the  mortality  record  from  this  disease 
ranges  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent, 
when  medical  methods  are  used.  A 
larger  part  of  these  deaths  are  caused 
solely  through  improper  treatment, 
through  a  want  of  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  disease.  The  pa- 
tients die  because  it  is  declared  that  they 
have  to  be  fed,  because  a  certain  amount 
of  nourishment  is  supposed  to  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the 
patient.  The  digestive  organs  of  one 
who  is  attacked  by  pneumonia  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  assimilate  food,  and  if 
food  is  forced  into  an  unwilling  stomach, 
a  large  amount  of  poisons  is  certain  to  be 
assimilated  from  the  undigested  matter 
the  patient  consumes.  When  you  are 
suffering  from  a  complaint  of  this  char- 
acter, your  entire  bodily  strength  is  de- 
voted to  the  one  purpose  of  cleansing  the 
body.  You  have  not  an  iota  of  energy 
left  to  digest  food,  and  every  mouthful 
of  food  given  adds  to  the  poison  that 
must  be  eliminated. 

Many  other  diseases  might  be  taken 
up  and  dwelt  upon  in  a  similar  manner. 
There  are  the  various  signs  that  appear 
as  the  result  of  skin  diseases.  These  dis- 
eases are  known  by  many  names,  and  yet 
they  are  simply  an  outward  manifesta- 
tion of  an  internal  condition.  They  are 
brought  there  by  the  blood.  The  disease 
is  not  simply  superficial,  it  is  actually  in 
the  blood.  It  is  a  part  of  the  blood.  Of 
course,  there  are  skin  diseases  that  are 
supposed  to  be  contagious.  They  are 
passed  from  one  to  another,  but  as  a  rule 
such  diseases  are  brought  about  by  a 
minute  insect,  and  a  better  way  to  cure 
complaints  of  this  kind  is  to  use  some 
method  of  destroying  the  insect.  In 
such  cases  I  believe  in  the  use  of  a  medi- 
cine or  poison  that  will  kill  these  insects, 
just  as  I  would  believe  in  the  use  of 
poison  to  kill  lice  when  necessary.    Medi- 
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cines  are  useful  under  such  circumstances 
but  I  know  of  no  other  occasion  where 
they  are  required. 

Health  and  strength  and  poison  can- 
not possibly  harmonize — they  are  not 
related.  When  you  put  poison  into  the 
body  every  organ  which  comes  in  con- 
tact with  that  poison  is  excited  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  activity  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  it.  Take  a 
small  quantity  of  alcohol,  or  use  one  of 
the  patent  medicines  that  contain  a 
liberal  quantity  of  this  poison.  Take  a 
spoonful,  and  it  may  cause  you  to  feel 
temporarily  benefited,  refreshed.  This 
result,  however,  is  produced  simply  by  a 
momentary  excitement  of  the  internal 
organs.  There  is  no  permanent  benefit 
from  a  remedy  of  this  kind.  One  simply 
makes  the  various  organs  work  a  little 
bit  harder  to  throw  out  the  poison  that 
you  have  used,  and  finally  injures  the 
organism  by  diverting  energy  and  con- 
sequent waste  of  vital  vigor.  The 
alcohol,  it  must  be  remembered,  makes 
absolutely  no  change  in  its  transit 
through  the  body,  and  every  organ  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact  is  compelled  to 
make  an  extra  effort  in  order  to  be  rid  of 
the  poison. 

The  body  is  at  all  times  doing  the  best 
it  can  to  maintain  health  and  strength. 
When  you  consider  the  abuse  that  the 
average  human  body  endures  in  this  day 
and  age,  one  might  reasonably  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  man  is  the  toughest 
animal  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  We 
hear  much  talk  about  a  cat  having 
nine  lives,  but  the  ordinary  man  or  wo- 
man of  to-day  surely  has  ninety-nine. 
There  is  no  living  creature  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  that  could  exist  under  the 
conditions  that  the  average  human  being 
of  to-day  endures.  Take  any  wild  ani- 
mal of  the  forest — even  the  fiercest, 
strongest  lion,  and  make  him  live  as  a 
civilized  man,  eating  three  meals  a  day 
whether  he  needs  them  or  not,  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  his  great  strength  will 
lessen  in  a  short  time  and  he  will  soon 
die  of  one  of  the  various  diseases  from 
which  we  have  to  suffer. 

If  you  were  to  visit  the  average  medical 
man  and  describe  your  symptoms,  any 
really  valuable  information  which  he  may 
give  you,  comes  not  from  the  medical  lore 


that  he  learned  from  his  college,  but  in 
every  case,  from  information  he  has  se- 
cured from  actual  experience  in  his  prac- 
tice. That  indicates  in  an  emphatic  man- 
ner the  pitiable  need  for  more  accurate 
knowledge  in  the  science  of  healing. 

I  would  like  to  plead  with  every  intelli- 
gent individual  to  secure  a  more  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  nature  of  dis- 
ease. If  you  can  only  understand  that 
disease  is  brought  on  by  yourself  by  your 
own  actions,  you  would  at  least  be  re- 
lieved of  all  fear.  As  I  have  said  before, 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  excuse  for 
dying  of  an  acute  disease.  There  may  be 
an  occasional  exception  but  they  are 
rare.  The  drugging  system  represents  a 
menace  to  health  and  life,  when  strug- 
gling from  a  complaint  of  this  character, 
that  must  only  be  understood  to  be  fully 
appreciated.  Let  us  take  the  prevailing 
habit  of  using  a  heart  stimulant  when 
every  organ  of  the  body  is  struggling 
with  might  and  main  to  maintain  life. 
Who  dares  to  say  what  may  be  the  result 
from  the  use  of  a  stimulant  under  such 
circumstances? 

The  body  should  be  allowed  to  wear 
out.  The  body  is  at  all  times  trying  to 
save  itself,  it  is  trying  to  do  the  best  it 
can  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  and 
if  you  have  the  usual  fear  of  disease,  if 
you  must  have  a  dose  of  this  and  a  dose 
of  that  every  time  a  pain  appears,  you  are 
certain  at  some  stage  of  your  career  to 
die  of  an  acute  trouble  unless  you  possess 
marvelous  vitality.  The  time  is  sure  to 
come  when  you  will  take  a  little  too 
much,  when  your  organs  will  have  been 
so  benumbed  or  doped  from  previous  and 
present  drugging  that  their  functional 
processes  cannot  be  properly  performed, 
and  then  death  is  bound  to  ensue.  When 
you  have  worn  out  your  vitality,  when 
you  have  lived  to  the  extreme  extent  of 
your  vital  powers,  then  some  important 
organ  gives  out  and  death  is  upon  you; 
but  until  you  wear  out  in  this  manner, 
until  that  period  appears,  there  should 
be  vitality  enough  to  keep  the  organs 
moving. 

My  next  lecture  will  be  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  disease,  and  will  constitute  an- 
other step  in  advance  in  the  study  of  this 
important  subject,  and  will  materially 
assist  in  eliminating  the  fear  of  disease. 


Shunning  the  Haunts  of  Civilization 

A  SINCERE  FADDIST  WHO  HAS  WITHDRAWN  FROM 
THE  WORLD  AND  HAS    "  GONE  BACK  TO  NATURE  " 

By  Bob  Foote 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  going  back  to  Nature.  We  sing  the  praise  of  localities 
that  are  unhampered  by  the  marring  hand  of  civilized  man.  There  are  but  few  of  us,  however, 
who  have  the  courage  of  our  convictions.  We  have  grown  up  under  certain  environments  and 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  they  seem  necessary  to  our  very  existence.  The  experiences  of  a 
woman  who  has  torn  away  the  shackles  of  civilization  and  has  made  her  home  away  from 
the  haunts  of  man  furnish  most  uncommon  reading. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


IN  view  of  the  instability  frequently 
observed  in  the  amateur  "faddist," 
it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  there  is 
one  person — a  woman  at  that — who  has 
embraced  the  most  extreme  advocates  of 
natural  treatment  of  health,  and  pluckily 
set  herself  apart  from  the  world  to  follow 
them  to  the  bitter  end — a  "sincere 
faddist"  as  she  might  aptly  be  called. 

The  home  of  Mrs.  Marie  Riedeselle, 
philosopher  and  advocate-in-chief  of  the 
simple  life,  is  located  far  up  a  small  canyon 
in  the  Sierra  Madre 
range  of  mountains 
in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  from 
the  doorway  of  her 
unique  dwelling 
one  looks  out 
across  the  famous 
San  Gabriel  Valley, 
the  home  of  the 
orange  and  the  race 
horse.  Living  quite 
alone,  and  miles 
from  her  nearest 
neighbor,  in  a  soli- 
tude where  she  may 
follow  her  theories 
unmolested  and 
uninterrupted,  this 
strange  woman  is 
working  out  a  com- 
posite philosophy 
of  life  which  she, 
with  the  faith  of 
all  enthusiasts,  de- 
clares to  be  the 
only  true  system 
of  proper  conduct 
of  human  life. 


Marie  A.  Reideselle  in  her  regulation  costume. 


Her  habitation  stands  before  a  group 
of  glorious  sycamores,  where  a  racing 
stream  dashes  out  of  the  wild  canyon  to 
the  rear  and  takes  its  course  close  by  the 
tent-like  home.  From  the  door  a  view  of 
miles  and  miles  of  orchards  and  grain- 
fields  gladdens  the  eye,  cut  here  and  there 
by  the  long  white  beds  of  mountain 
streams  and  interspersed  with  numerous 
little  settlements.  If  the  day  be  a  clear 
one  the  blue  of  the  Pacific  will  blend  with 
the  blue  of  the  sky  at  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  vision. 

The  dwelling  of 
our  lady  philoso- 
pher is  a  palm- 
thatched,  canvas- 
sided  structure,  its 
timbers  obtained 
from  the  nearby 
sycamores.  A 
foundation  of  stone 
runs  up  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground, 
affording  protec- 
tion from  the  sud- 
denly borne  rivu- 
lets of  the  hill 
slope.  Within  is  a 
charming  little 
room — a  room  at- 
tuned to  the  nature 
of  its  sometimes 
occupant,  for  the 
lady  of  the  moun- 
tains is  seldom  long 
away  from  her  be- 
loved ' '  outdoors. ' ' 
Here  she  keeps  her 
books  and  pictures 
and     sometimes 
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Mrs.  Reideselle  beside  her  palm-thatched  home  in  the  wilds  of  Ragged  Mountains. 


converses  with  her  only  speaking  com- 
panion— her  piano.  The  floor  is  car- 
peted with  fresh  pine  needles  and  much 
of  the  furniture  is  framed  of  pine  limbs. 

Just  what  is  the  substance  of  Mrs. 
Riedeselle's  philosophy  is  hard  to  state, 
or  realize.  She  herself  does  not  seem  to 
have  given  it  concrete  expression. 

That  she  believes  in  re-incarnation  one 
will  construe  from  some  of  her  statements 
and  that  she  does  not  believe  in  a  per- 
sonal God  is  quickly  apparent. 

Her  opinions  regarding  the  proper 
physical  life  of  mankind  are  easier  of 
comprehension.  Mrs.  Riedeselle  holds 
that  fire  was  never  intended  by  nature 
for  the  cooking  of  foods  and  that  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  any  animal,  clean  or  unclean, 
is  barbarism.  She  maintains  that  all 
the  elements  necessary  to  the  proper 
nourishment  of  healthy  humans  can  be 
obtained  from  the  products  of  the  earth 
in  their  natural  state.  Her  food  problem 
is  decidedly  simple — she  gathers  nuts, 
fruits  and  vegetables  on  the  valley 
ranches,  these  she  preserves  by  drying  in 
the  sun  and  thus  her  life  goes  evenly  on, 
with  no  thought  of  whether  the  roast  will 
burn  or  the  cake  sink. 

Our  sincere  faddist's  sleeping  apart- 
ment the  year  around — excepting  a  few 
very  stormy  nights — is  a  roofless,  burlap- 
sided  enclosure  near  her  tent  sanctum. 
Within  she  places  a  pile  of  fragrant  pine 
needles  and  her  bed  is  made.  Not  only 
does  this  original  woman  believe  in  stay- 
ing as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air, 


but  she  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
bundle  up  as  for  an  arctic  expedition  in 
order  to  do  so.  Her  usual  garment 
throughout  the  whole  year  is  a  long  robe 
of  fresh,  clean  burlap,  which  perfectly 
shields  her  and  at  the  same  time  allows 
the  free  circulation  of  air  about  her 
body. 

Mrs.  Riedeselle  has  great  faith  in  not 
only  the  healing  but  also  the  nutritive 
value  of  pure  water,  taken  either  intern- 
ally or  externally.  Every  day,  sunshine 
or  rain,  she  bathes  in  the  sparkling 
stream,  using  the  sun  for  a  towel.  Her 
skin  is  nearly  as  dark  as  that  of  an 
Indian. 

It  is  another  favorite  tenet  with  this 
lady  reformer  that  the  whole  human 
race  is  over-fed,  a  doctrine  in  which  she 
has  hosts  of  supporters. 

As  she  once  expressed  it  to  an  as- 
tonished listener;  "You  are  drunk. 
Don't  look  so  surprised,  I  am  drunk  too. 
We  are  all  drunk — on  an  overplus  of 
food.  That  is  why  we  sleep  so  much  and 
so  unnecessarily — we  sleep  off  our  food 
jags  just  as  the  whiskey  drunkard  sleeps 
off  his.  I  was  never  absolutely  sober  but 
once  in  my  life  and  that  was  after  I  had 
fasted  thirty-three  days  and  before  I  re- 
sumed eating."  Since  that  fast  she  has 
taken  another  of  forty  days.  From  the 
frequency  and  avidity  with  which  Mrs. 
Riedeselle  practices  fasting  it  may  be  sur- 
mised that  she  holds  to  the  teachings  of 
certain  philosophers  of  India  that  only 
after  being  for  a  considerable  time  with- 
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out  other  nourishment  than  that  ob- 
tained from  air  and  water  does  the  hu- 
man mind  attain  its  highest  plane. 

The  "canyon  lady,"  as  her  nearest 
neighbors  call  her,  is  fully  alive  to  her 
many  eccentricities. 

After  some  remarkable  and  incompre- 
hensible statement  she  will  exclaim  to 
the  amazed  hearer,  "  Please  don't  look  at 
me  in  that  way,  as  though  you  thought 
me  insane.  Consider  a  minute.  You 
often  meet  people  so  far  below  you  that 
they  cannot  understand  your  conversa- 
tion. May  there  not  be  strata  above  as 
well  as  below  your  own  intellectual 
plane?" 

The  past  life  of  Mrs.  Riedeselle  has 
been  an  eventful  one,  culminating  in  a 
seven  year  sojourn  in  frozen  Alaska, 
where  she  practiced  her  profession.  She 
is  an  osteopath.    Three  years  ago  she  left 


Nome,  broken  in  health  and  the  pro- 
nounced victim  of  a  usually  incurable 
disease.  To-day  by  her  own  system, 
without  drugs,  she  is  a  well,  strong  wo- 
man, walking  many  miles  each  day ;  she 
thinks  nothing  of  a  twenty  mile  tramp, 
living  happy  and  contented  in  her  soli- 
tude— glad  to  see  and  make  friends,  but 
not  disappointed  if  they  do  not  come. 

And  thus  she  intends  to  continue  to 
live  her  own  life  after  her  own  method, 
one  "sincere  faddist"  who  cares  nothing 
for  the  jeers  of  the  doubting  multitude 
and  who,  having  developed  her  own 
rules  of  conduct  from  many  sources,  is 
not  swept  along  by  the  constantly 
changing  stream  of  health  creeds — a 
preacher  who  practices. 

11  Insane!  " — if  you  will  have  it  so ;  but 
a  most  remarkable  tribute  to  a  very 
logical  insanity. 


A  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the  Harvard  Gymnasium.     The  Wand  Drill  in  fall  progress. 
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One  scene  of  a  Bull-fight.    The  bull's  fierce  attack  on  the  defenseless  horse. 


Bull-Fighting  in  Mexico 

By  Theodore  von  Hemert 


ONE  of  the  favorite  pastimes  of  the 
native  of  Mexico  is  to  go  on  a 
sunny  Sunday  afternoon  to  the 
bull-ring  and  witness  a  "  corrida  de  toros." 
Such  a  performance  is  dearer  to  the  heart 
of  the  Mexican  than  the  finest  opera  or 
the  most  succulent  dinner.  In  order  to 
be  able  to  attend  the  game,  the  "  aficion- 
ado" will  gladly  pawn  his  last  shirt  or  go 
without  food,  so  strongly  is  this  passion 
rooted  in  the  Spanish  race. 

A  bull-fight!  One  who  has  never 
witnessed  such  a  spectacle  cannot  realize 
the  intensity  of  excitement  it  produces 
on  the  temperament.  More  stirring  to 
its  devotees  than  whiskey,  opium  or 
morphine,  it  intoxicates  them  to  such  a 
degree  that  only  the  sight  of  blood  can 
appease  the  tension  to  which  the  nervous 
system  has  gradually  been  wrought  up 
to.  "  Sangre! ' ' — blood ,  and  always  more 
blood.  The  crowd  needs  see  the  flow  of 
the  warm,  red  blood  of  innocent  victims, 
and  unless  there  is  plenty  of  "sangre" 
spilled  on  the  arena,  the  spectators  are 
dissatisfied  and  become  ugly. 

Quite  frequently,  when  the  bull- fight 
appears  too  dull,  not  enough  horses  are 
gored  and  not  enough  blood  flows,  the 
public  grows  angry  and  loudly  demands 
the  reimbursement  of  the  admission 
price  and,  were  it  not  that  the  present 
bull- ring  is  built  of  steel  and  stone,  would 
destroy  it  and  set  fire  to  the  structure. 
Previously  this  was  often  the  case,  the 
boards  of  the  wooden  arena  would  be 
torn  off  and  thrown  in  the  ring,  while  a 
match  set  afire  the  entire  edifice.  Man- 
agers have  learned  by  experience  and  they 
have  erected  in  Mexico  City  a  magnifi- 
cent building,  which  can  now  stand  all 
the  whims  and  fury  of  the  populace. 

The  horror  of  a  Spanish  bull-fight  can 
scarcely  be  described.  The  pen  is  incap- 
able of  depicting  the  horrors  of  this 
bloody  game  which  the  eyes  have  wit- 
nessed, and  the  brain  cannot  conceive 
adequate  expressions  to  relate  the  vari- 
ous episodes  of  this  sanguinary  drama. 
But  the  reader  can,  with  a  little  imagina- 
tion, picture  to  himself  all  the  horrifying 


details  of  the  savage  sport  carried  on  in 
the  arena,  of  which  the  present  sketch 
can  only  outline  the  various  phases. 

The  American  mind  would  assume 
that  a  spectacle  which  calls  forth  so  much 
bloodshed  and  cruelty,  and  which  awak- 
ens the  most  barbarous  instincts  of  sav- 
agery, would  rather  be  favored  only  by 
the  male  element.  But  Mexican  maids 
do  not,  by  any  means,  despise  such  a 
display  of  cruelty.  On  the  contrary  the 
stately  ladies,  society  belles  and  all  the 
smart  set  are  usually  present  in  numbers 
at  every  corrida.  And  you  can  see  them, 
on  a  sunny  afternoon,  going  to  the 
"Plaza  de  Toros,"  in  big,  red  automo- 
biles, aristocratic  carriages  and  stylishly 
attired  in  lovely  silks  and  laces;  pink 
hats,  with  large,  white  feathers,  as 
though  they  were  going  to  assist  to  some 
classic  concert.  It  is  almost  beyond  be- 
lief, but  not  long  ago  a  young  and  intelli- 
gent society  lady  of  Mexico  City  assured 
her  admirers  that  a  good  bull-fight  was 
the  acme  of  enjoyment:  "A  bull- fight? 
Why,  it  has  greater  charms  for  me  than 
theatres,  balls  or  fancy  dinners.  The 
theatre  is  dull,  a  worn-out  and  silly 
affair,  and  while  I  do  love  and  appreciate 
music,  the  strains  of  Wagner's  operas 
finally  bore  me.  No,  nothing  can  offer 
me  the  emotions  of  a  lively  corrida.  It  is 
the  sublime  pleasure,  and  the  rest  of  the 
worldly  amusements  fade  into  insignific- 
ance and  boredoom  in  comparison  to  it." 

To  say  that  all  the  Mexican  ladies  hold 
similar  ideas  of  this  horrid  sport  would  be 
unfair.  There  are  yet  a  few  sensible  and 
good  hearted  souls  who  deplore  the  un- 
necessary cruelty  and  the  wanton  spill- 
ing of  the  blood  of  palpitating  brutes. 
But,  too  weak  to  raise  a  voice  against  the 
atrocities  committed  in  the  bull-ring, 
for  peace's  sake,  they  keep  quiet  and  put 
up  with  the  existing  conditions. 

As  a  rule,  the  Mexicans  have  the  pas- 
sion for  bull-fights  strongly  impressed 
upon  them  since  their  most  tender  age; 
in  fact,  prenatal  influences  have  no  little 
to  do  with  this  passion  for  bull-fights  and 
sangre.     Young  mothers  are  frequently 
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seen  at  the  ring  and  girls  of  seven  or 
eight  years  actually  prefer  the  excite- 
ment of  a  corrida  de  toros  to  the  simpler 
joys  of  the  forsaken  doll,  and,  naturally, 
boys  are  brought  there  by  their  fathers, 
so  that  they  may  become  stout-hearted 
youths. 

In  the  very  streets  and  squares  of 
Mexico  City,  young  urchins  play  "bull- 
fight," one  of  them  acting  the  part  of  the 
bull  and  several  others  being  supposed  to 
be  the  toreadors.  It  is  a  craze  that  is 
prevalent  all  over  the  country,  holding 
in  its  spell  the  upper  classes  as  well  as  the 
simple  peons. 

Young,  innocent  and  pretty  girls  will 
give  you  cold  chills  when,  with  a 
flushed  face,  eyes  in  which  the  gleam  of 
steel  sparkles,  will  cry  out,  in  excited 
tones:  "'Bueno.'  One  horse  gored,  an- 
other horse  killed.  Good,  fine!  Three, 
four,  five  horses  killed.  "What  a  valiant 
bull.  'Bravo  toroy  Or  again,  speak- 
ing of  a  well  known  toreador:  "Such 
grace.  Ah,  how  noble  and  fearless  he 
looks  in  the  ring  when  he  faces  the  bull. 
*  Ah ,  mata  divinamente  I ' ' ' —  He  kills 
divinely. 

I  have  once  seen  an  enraged  follower  of 
the  bull-fights  have  a  driver  arrested  for 
whipping  his  horse.  Surely  one  could 
not  regard  such  a  man  as  a  bad  and 
heartless  citizen?    And  yet,  when  inside 


the  bull-ring,  he  was  a  real  madman. 

And  sad  to  say,  this  craze  is  not  only 
predominant  amid  the  Mexican  element, 
for  foreigners  soon  grow  to  like  the  sport. 
Americans  touring  the  country  or  en- 
gaged in  business  in  Mexico  all  go  to  see 
bull- fights,  some  out  of  bravado  and 
others  out  of  curiosity.  Scarcely  one  of 
our  pretty  Yankee  girls  fails  to  go  to  see, 
at  least,  one  bull- fight  when  in  Old  Mex- 
ico. They  are  sick  at  heart  and  some 
actually  faint  at  the  sight,  but  they  must 
be  able  to  tell,  when  returning  home, 
that  they  have  seen  a  "real  bull-fight. " 
And  there  they  are,  the  poor,  silly  crea- 
tures, pretty  and  neatly  togged  up,  as 
our  American  sisters  usually  are,  their 
rosy  complexions  turned  into  a  ghastly 
white,  on  the  point  of  losing  conscious- 
ness, but  not  missing  one  of  the  four  acts 
of  this  sad  tragedy. 

It  is  astonishing  to  learn  that  the  So- 
ciety for  Protection  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
has  failed  to  do  anything  to  stop  this 
barbarous  pastime.  A  long  time  ago  a 
weak  attempt  was  made  to  stamp  out  this 
curse  and  ignominy;  a  blot  upon  civili- 
zation. No  good  results  were,  however, 
obtained  and  the  cause  was  given  up  in 
despair.  President  Diaz  himself,  not- 
withstanding the  high  prestige  he  enjoys 
in  his  country,  would  be  incapable  of 
stopping  it,  should  he  ever  dream  of  such 
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a  thing,  for  it  would  cause  a  revolution  in 
the  country.  The  fact  is,  Diaz  is  per- 
sonally a  follower  of  bull-fights,  an 
"aficionado"  of  the  bull- ring.  Time  and 
education  alone  may  stamp  out  this  last 
vestige  of  barbarism  from  an  otherwise 
civilized  nation. 

Every  city  in  Old  Mexico  has  its  bull- 
ring, and  during  the  "temporada"  the 
season,  from  October  to  March,  bull- 
fights are  given  twice  weekly,  the  Sunday 
performance  being  usually  the  most  fol- 
lowed. At  each  corrida  anywhere  from 
six  to  eight  bulls  are  killed  and  a  good 
many  horses  gored  and  killed.  The  bull- 
ring of  Mexico  City,  "El  Toreo,"  is 
located  about  half  an  hour  out  and  is  an 
imposing  building  of  concrete  and  steel, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  about  40,000 
people.  The  number  of  people  who  at- 
tend it,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  is  enorm- 
ous, and  hundreds  of  carriages,  auto- 
mobiles, street  cars,  etc.,  are  required  to 
transport  the  crowd  to  the  "Plaza  de 
Toros."  Thirty  thousand  people  are 
packed  in  the  arena;  the  ladies  in  their 
boxes  and  the  fans  all  in  their  respective 
seats.  There  are  two  distinct  places, 
"Sol"  and  " Sombra."  "Sol"  is  the  part 
of  the  ring  where  the  sun  shines  and  is 
usually  occupied  by  the  lower  classes. 
"Sombra"  is  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ring — where  shade  is  found — patronized 
by  the  better  classes.  Three  or  four 
bands  are  playing,  but  the  crowd  is  nerv- 
ous and  impatient  and  pays  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  lively  airs.  A  constant 
murmur  makes  one  think  of  the  crater  of 
a  volcano,  ready  to  burst  and  spit  fire 
and  destruction  all  around. 

At  three  o'clock  President  Diaz  enters 
his  box  and  30,000  voices  acclaim  him  in 
prolonged  cheers.  Immediately  after  his 
arrival  the  show  begins.  Two ' '  alguacils' ' 
— constables — mounted  on  finely  ca- 
parisoned horses  and  clad  in  traditional 
costumes,  with  black  cape  and  plumes, 
enter  the  ring  and  gallop  towards  the 
President's  box,  who,  supposedly  throws 
the  key  to  the  bull-pen  in  the  arena,  giv- 
ing, thereby,  his  legal  sanction  that  the 
fight  may  begin.  Then  the  toreadors, 
'  ■  bander  illeros' '  '  'matadors' '  '  "picadors" 
the  mule  team  and  the  helpers  prom- 
enade, preceded  by  the  two  alguacils, 
in    the    arena,    and    go    to   salute   the 


President,  while  the  music  plays  brilli- 
ant Spanish  airs  and  the  crowd  applaud 
frantically  and_  shout  greetings  to  their 
favorites.  Clad  in  red,  purple,  pink, 
yellow,  green  and  blue  silks,  white  silk 
stockings  and  patent  leather  shoes,  the 
gold  and  silver  trimmings  with  which 
they  are  decorated  shining  brightly  in 
the  sun,  they  march  proudly  along,  with 
a  smiling  countenance,  their  bright  coats 
negligently  thrown  over  their  shoulder. 
They  offer  a  beautiful  sight,  never  to  be 
forgotten  and  which  raises  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  mob  to.  its  highest  pitch. 
^^The  fighters  take  their  respective  posi- 
tions, the  spectators  grow  quiet,  their 
attention  riveted  on  the  bull-pen's  door. 
A  helper  opens  it  gradually,  while  an- 
other man,  posted  a  little  higher,  is  ready 
to  thrust  between  the  bull's  shoulders  a 
large  bouquet,  adorned  with  bright  rib- 
bons, and  with  a  handle  terminated  in  a 
barbed  iron  point,  so  that  it  will  stick 
between  the  bull's  shoulders.  Suddenly 
the  bull's  head  appears  and  with  a  firm 
hand,  the  man  thrusts  the  bouquet  be- 
tween the  brute's  shoulder  blades.  At 
the  same  time  the  door  is  cast  wide  open 
and  the  bull  bounds  in  the  arena,  crazy 
with  pain  and  blinded  by  the  streams  of 
sunlight,  sweeping  everything  before  him. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  bull  is  at  the 
zenith  of  his  powers;  he  is  fresh,  has  lost 
no  blood  yet,  and  rushes  with  fury  at 
everything  he  beholds.  But  the  toreadors 
are  very  careful  to  keep  out  of  his  way 
and  they  do  this  with  astounding 
agility. 

The  first  act  of  the  drama  proceeds 
rapidly.  The  bull,  a  splendid  black  ani- 
mal, with  long  and  menacing  horns, 
wildly  dashes  about  the  arena,  pursuing 
everything  within  his  reach.  The  tore- 
adors dodge  out  of  his  way  with  astound- 
ing celerity,  and  when  too  closely  pur- 
sued vault  over  the  fence,  behind  which 
they  are  in  perfect  safety.  The  game 
consists  in  displaying  before  the  bull  the 
" capa" — a  Spanish  cape,  lined  with  red 
or  purple  silk — and  upon  which  the  bull 
pounces  with  rage.  This  exercise  serves 
to  break  the  first  impetuosity  of  the  bull 
and  to  gradually  tire  him.  During  this 
part  of  the  performance  no  blood  is  shed 
and  the  game  is  really  interesting;  the 
bull's  ferocity  is  awe  inspiring.    One  can- 
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not  help  admiring  the  astounding  agility, 
skill  and  daring  of  the  toreadors,  which 
is  simply  marvellous.  The  spectator  is 
kept  gasping  and  dazed  by  their  feats  of 
reckless  acrobatics.  Death  threatens 
them  constantly — follows  them  as  do 
their  very  shadows;  a  false  step,  or  the 
loss  of  one-tenth  of  a  second  in  dodging 
and  the  bull's  horns  will  tear  through 
their  vitals. 

The  "veronica"  offers  the  toreadors  a 
good  game,  in  which  they  can  display  all 
their  grace  and  agility.  It  consists  in 
presenting  to  the  bull  a  red  cape.  Im- 
agine a  strong,  active,  brave  and  infuri- 
ated bull,  rushing  with  fury  against  a 
frail,  small  man,  unarmed,  awaiting  this 
onslaught  of  rage  with  a  firm  foot,  his 
red  coat  carelessly  displayed  before  him. 
The  bull  dashes  like  a  whirlwind  upon 
the  man  and  the  spectator  holds  his 
breath,   expecting    to    see    the  toreador 


thrown  in  the  air  or  crushed  under  the 
hoofs  of  the  savage  beast.  Apparently, 
however,  the  man  is  standing  in  the  same 
place ;  there  he  is,  erect  and  unhurt,  the 
bull  shooting  past  him  like  a  cannon  ball, 
his  long  horns  tearing  the  silk  of  the 
bright  coat.  Sometimes  the  toreador,  in 
order  to  show  his  skill,  wraps  the  coat 
around  his  body  and  by  cleverly  side- 
stepping at  the  opportune  moment, 
escapes  miracously  a  certain  death. 

Ah,  but  this  is  a  bull  who  is  "smart." 
See  how  vicious  he  is;  he  stops  right  in 
front  of  the  toreador,  his  head  low,  his 
tail  sweeping  the  air.  He  is  not  fooled 
by  the  red  coat,  he  plainly  sees  his  enemy 
and  his  rage  is  centered  upon  the  man, 
not  on  the  treacherous  red  rag.  Gal- 
lantly the  toreador  bends  his  knee  before 
His  Majesty  the  Bull,  he  doffs  his  cap; 
with  a  sudden  dash  the  brute  rushes  upon 
the  man.    An  anxious  cry  expires  in  the 
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throat  of  the  spectator,  he  closes  his  eyes 
and  when  he  opens  them  again  there  is 
the  toreador,  smiling  and  bowing  his 
thanks  in  response  to  the  prolonged  and 
enthusiastic  thunder  of  applause. 

After  ten  minutes  of  this  sport,  the 
bull  is  in  the  full  height  of  his  fury,  while 
his  first  impetuosity  has  been  somewhat 
tempered.  However,  everybody  has 
been  fully  aroused  by  this  time  and  the 
spectators,  as  well  as  the  bull,  need  see 
a  little  bloodshed  and  the  second  act  of 
the  gory  drama  is  enacted.  It  is  the 
most  heartrending  and  cruel  of  the  whole 
game,  as  innocent  and  wretched  victims 
are  now  sacrificed  to  the  god  of  bull- 
fights. This  is  the  turn  of  the  picadors  to 
enter  the  arena.  It  requires  skilled  and 
stout-hearted  men  to  play  this  act,  which 
is  one  of  great  danger. 

These  men  are  mounted  on  miserable, 
worn-out  animals,  which  were  once 
horses,  but  are  now  only  sickening  cari- 
catures of  that  useful  and  noble  servant 
of  man.  No  sooner  has  the  bull  spotted 
the  wretched  horse  than  he  dashes  upon 
him  with  might  and  main. 

The  greatest  merit  of  the  picador  con- 
sists in  bringing  the  horse  unhurt  out  of 
the  scrap.  This,  however,  is  never  ac- 
complished. His  business  consists  main- 
ly in  pricking  the  bull  between  the 
shoulders  with  a  lance  tipped  with  a 
sharp  point  of  steel.  When  the  bull 
rushes  upon  the  horse,  it  is  the  business 
of  the  picador  to  keep  the  bull  off  with 
his  lance,  which  he  digs  with  force  in  the 
bull's  back.  Such  is  the  impetuosity  of 
the  bull's  rush,  however,  that  his  horns 
enter  deeply  in  the  horse's  flanks,  throw- 
ing man  and  horse  up  in  the  air. 

As  soon  as  the  first  horse  has  been  dis- 
abled, a  second  one  is  promptly  pre- 
sented to  the  bull ;  sometimes  as  many  as 
eight  horses  being  required  to  appease 
the  fury  of  one  single  bull,  and  this 
causes  the  gallery  to  shake  with  frantic 
applause;  the  "aficionados"  are  jubi- 
liant.  Eight  horses  killed.  Good,  great, 
fine!     "Bravo  toro!" 

The  third  act  is  one  of  intense  excite- 
ment, giving  an  opportunity  to  the 
spectators  to  fully  realize  the  art  and 
skill  of  the  toreadors.  The  ' '  banderillas  " 
— short  spears,  about  two-and-a-half 
feet  long,  garnished  with   flowers  and 


bright  ribbons,  and  with  one  end  pro- 
vided with  a  barbed  iron  point,  so  that  it 
will  stick  in  the  bull's  hide — are  jabbed 
into  the  bull's  shoulders.  This  requires 
a  sure  eye  and  a  firm  hand.  Not  every 
toreador  can  do  this  successfully  and 
only  the  masters  accomplish  this  func- 
tion with  grace  and  skill.  It  requires  real 
deviltry  to  perform  this  act,  for  the 
toreador  has  to  come  within  an  inch  of 
the  bull's  horns,  while  running  up  to 
successfully  plant  his  banderillas  in  the 
beast's  back.  The  miscalculation  of  one 
step,  a  few  inches  too  near  and  the  bull's 
horns  rip  the  awkward  toreador  open. 

The  "  bander  illero"  holds  a  banderilla 
in  each  hand,  he  stands  about  thirty  feet 
from  the  bull,  he  attracts  his  attention, 
calling  him  by  raising  his  arms  in  the  air 
and  standing  on  tip-toe,  stamping  his 
foot  on  the  ground  to  make  the  call  more 
effective.  This  defiance  is  valiantly  ac- 
cepted by  the  bull  and  this  strange  duel 
takes  place.  The  other  toreadors  look  on 
and  are  ready  to  succor  their  comrade, 
should  he  be  too  hard  pressed.  Suddenly 
the  bull  lowers  his  horns,  ready  to  rush  to 
the  attack,  at  the  same  time  the  bander  - 
illero,  his  two  flowery  sticks  in  his  hands, 
runs  up  to  the  bull.  Just  before  reaching 
the  bull's  horns,  the  man  stops  adroitly 
aside  and  thrusts  his  two  banderillas  be- 
tween the  animal's  shoulders.  The  band 
plays  the  "  Diana  "  in  honor  of  the  clever 
stroke  and  the  gallery  applauds  the 
brilliant  banderillero.  The  bull  tries  in 
vain  to  deliver  himself  of  the  two  sticks, 
which  cruelly  wound  him,  but  soon  more 
banderillas,  up  to  six  or  eight  are  planted 
in  his  hide. 

The  preceding  three  acts  and  the  loss 
of  blood  have  thoroughly  tired  the  bull. 
The  "prima  espada"  the  "matador," — 
the  toreador  who  kills  the  bull  with  his 
sword — comes  now  forth  in  this  fourth 
and  last  act  of  the  tragedy. 

He  stops  before  the  box  of  the  Presi- 
dent, doffs  his  hat  and,  with  one  hand  on 
his  heart  the  other  stretched  out,  he 
makes  the  following  toast:  "To  your 
Excellency,  to  the  persons  of  your  suite, 
to  all  the  people  of  Mexico."  Then  he 
walks  up  to  the  bull,  challenges  him,  pre- 
senting him  the  red  flag  and  playing 
awhile  with  the  worn  out  brute.  The 
espada  aims,  meanwhile,  to  bring  him  in 
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a  certain  position,  where  the  fatal  thrust 
can  be  effective.  When  the  animal  has 
his  head  low  and  his  front  feet  together, 
ready  to  rush — when  the  shoulder  blades 
are  separated  and  the  sword  can  plunge 
with  ease  right  into  the  lungs — the 
espada  quickly  runs  up  and  plunges  his 
blade  between  the  bull's  shoulders,  down 
into  his  lungs. 

For  a  few  seconds  the  bull  seems  dazed, 
makes  a  few  steps,  then  sinks  on  his 
knees  and  lays  down,  while  the  "  Diana  " 
sounds  and  a  thunder  of  "bravos"  and 
applause  rend  the  blue  sky  of  Mexico. 

The  espada  is  greeted  with  fond  names. 
Women  throw  kisses  at  him  with  the 
tips  of  their  gloved  fingers;  they  throw 
to  him  their  parasols,  fans,  bouquets, 
their  pocketbook.  Men  lose  their  heads ; 
down  in  the  arena  they  hurl  their  hats, 
canes,  cigars,  money,  etc.,  anything  that 
comes  within  their  reach.  They  would 
fling  themselves  in  the  ring,  as  a  mark  of 
their  admiration,  were  it  not  for  the  in- 
stinct of  self- reservation,  which  holds 
them  fast  on  their  seats.  They  get  even, 
however,  yelling  themselves  hoarse,  while 
the  espada  promenades  around  the 
arena. 

In  the  meantime  the  bull  has  been 
killed  with  a  final  stroke  in  the  back  of 
the  head,  administered  by  the  "  puntil- 
lero,"  who  has  the  thankless  job  to 
attend  to  this  necessary  part  of  the  game. 
When  the  espada  has  done  clean  and  good 
work,  the  puntillero  cuts  off  the  bull's 
right  ear  and  presents  it  to  the  hero  of 
this  performance. 

After  a  team  has  drawn  the  carcass  of 
the  bull  out  of  the  Plaza >  the  bugle  im- 
mediately sounds  to  announce  the  sortie 
of  another  bull  and  the  drama  begins  all 
over  again.  This  will  be  for  the  followers 
of  the  sport  an  entirely  new  game.  It 
will  be  a  different  bull,  with  other  phys- 
ical qualities ;  there  will  be  new  positions, 
new  peripetias,  everything  will  influence 
to  make  it  a  new  and  interesting  corrida. 
The  four  acts  are  played  as  before.  Any- 
where from  six  to  eight  bulls  are  killed  in 
one  afternoon,  but  take  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent bulls  and  you  will  not  find  two 
that  will  procure  the  same  sport. 

One  could  hardly  blame  the  toreadors 
for  the  profession  they  choose.  It  is  one 
of  intense  excitement  and  the  financial 


returns  are  indeed  princely.  Fifty  thous- 
and dollars  for  a  season  is  the  ordinary 
pay  for  a  good  toreador.  This  deluge  of 
gold  has  naturally  a  strong  fascination 
for  the  young  man  to  become,  some  day, 
a  famous  bull- fighter.  Now  and  then  a 
toreador  is  injured  or  killed — but  what  of 
that  ?  Every  profession  has  its  risks  and 
none  is  so  lucrative  as  this.  And  then 
the  glory  reaped,  the  applause  of  the 
gallery,  everything  tends  to  make  bull- 
fighting a  profession  greatly  ambitioned 
by  the  young  Mexican  "vaqueros"  or 
cow-boys,  and  they  are  indeed  offered 
inducements  galore  on  the  ranch  in  order 
to  perfect  themselves  in  their  art  of  kill- 
ing bulls;  bull-fights  being  occasionally 
put  up  for  them  on  the  ranch  with  very 
young  bulls  for  victims. 

Many  bull-fighters  are  millionaires  and 
all  make  a  good  living.  One  famous  bull- 
fighter has  to  his  credit  the  killing  of 
3,500  bulls  during  his  career  and  when 
one  considers  that  he  was  paid  a  sum  of 
$2,000  for  each  bull  killed,  it  is  easy  to 
figure  out  how  much  money  he  made. 

The  famous  toreadors  come  mainly 
from  Spain,  but  Mexico  is  not  lacking  in 
local  stars. 

Bull-fighters  are  the  idols  of  Mexicans 
and  yet  no  aristocrat  would  think  of 
associating  with  a  toreador.  They  are 
applauded  and  praised,  but  the  sudden 
outburst  of  Latin- American  enthusiasm 
after  a  brilliant  veronica  dies  out,  like  a 
fire  of  straw,  when  the  game  is  over  and 
the  Mexican  grandee,  who,  only  a  few 
seconds  before  flung  his  silk  hat  and  over- 
coat in  the  ring,  in  approval  of  the 
toreador's  artistic  work,  absolutely  re- 
fuses to  recognize  him  in  the  street  or 
other  public  places. 

Very  often  toreadors  are  killed.  Such  a 
fatality  just  happened  a  short  time  ago 
in  Madrid.  La  Gartijilla,  a  well-known 
toreador,  was  suddenly  caught  unawares 
by  a  ferocious  bull,  which  pierced  the 
young  man's  neck  with  its  long  horns, 
stretching  him  dead  before  the  horrified 
audience.  And  there  he  laid,  the  hero  of 
many  a  bloody  battle,  young  and  hand- 
some, clad  in  beautiful  silks  richly 
adorned  with  golden  embroidery,  while 
the  author  of  the  tragedy  was  quickly 
finished  by  another  toreador. 

Of  course,  when  the  season  is  over, 
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Mexicans  have  recourse  to  other  exciting 
games.  For  this  purpose  they  put  up  a 
Neronian  programme,  in  which  the  main 
attraction  consists  of  a  fight  between  a 
bull  and  an  African  lion. 

The  bulls  that  have  been  killed  in  the 
ring  find  a  good  purchaser.  The  Govern- 
ment buys  their  carcasses  and  serves  the 
meat  to  the  criminals  who  happen  to  be 
locked  up  in  the  jails  of  Mexico  City. 
And  a  savoury  and  healthful  dish  it  must 
make,  when  one  stops  to  consider  that, 
before  being  killed,  the  bull  has  under- 
gone much  rough  treatment,  in  which 
he  had  occasion  to  grow  raving  mad — 
its  blood  must  certainly  have  turned  into 
poison  in  the  ring.  Here  we  have  a 
splendid  field  for  a  scientist  to  study  the 
effects  of  poisoned  bull  meat  on  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  degeneracy  it  causes. 

It  would  be  an  arduous  task  to  attempt 
the  suppression  of  bull- fights;  a  blot 
upon   civilization.      The   apathy   of  the 


greater  civilized  nations  before  this  out- 
rage to  humanity  is  only  a  proof  of  their 
weakness.  However,  the  interference  of 
any  nation  in  the  obnoxious  national 
games  of  Spain  and  Mexico  would  be 
futile  and  offer  no  good  results.  Educa- 
tion might  stamp  out  this  curse.  And 
education  does  not  merely  mean  book 
knowledge.  Education  comes  directly 
from  the  heart,  it  means  Love.  It  means 
sympathy  for  the  helpless  and  dumb 
creatures. 

The  Americans  can  considerably  hasten 
the  time,  when  bull-fights  will  be  only  a 
memory.  As  long  as  managers  find  it 
profitable  to  put  up  bull-fights,  this 
murdering  business  will  continue,  but 
should  they  discover  that  "it  doesn't 
pay,"  they  will  soon  forsake  this  horrid 
game.  And  then  bull-fights  will  gradu- 
ally disappear.  American  gold  can  do 
marvels  in  this  respect,  by  boycotting 
this  brutal  sport. 


6,000  Miles  on  Foot  by  a  Traveling  Evangelist. 


To  the  Editor: 

After  reading  a  copy  of  Physical  Culture, 
I  am  led  to  make  a  few  remarks  to  help  con- 
firm the  value  of  living  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  Nature;  which  are  so  often  trangressed 
with  sad  and  fatal  results. 

My  wife  and  I  both  made  this  subject  a 
matter  of  great  study  for  years  and  proved 
by  practice  one  wonderful  result  to  all  who 
allow  Nature  to  have  her  perfect  work  done 
in  them. 

A  few  remarks  as  well  as  a  brief  account  of 
outdoor  experience  in  our  mission" work  as 
traveling  evangelists  may  do  good  to  all,  as 
practical  experience  is  above  theory. 

Therefore  let  me  say  that  as  a  result  of 
studying  thelaws  of  Nature  we  proved  that 
there  was  but  one  disease,  and  one  cure. 
Explanation:  An  accumulation  of  foreign 
matter  or  impure  blood  in  the  system  is  disease 
(no  matter  what  names  doctors  may  call  the 
various  stages  of  this  disease), — and  the  re- 
moval of  this  impurity  or  foreign  matter  from 
the  system  is  the  cure. 

Now  a  few  words  in  reference  to  outdoor 
experience — under  religious  convictions  my 
wife  and  myself;  entered  the  field  of  spiritual 
labor — to  go  through  Australia  on  a  practical 
life  of  faith  with  two  children  who  each  started 
at  three  years  of  age  to  go  with  us. 

This  life  of  fatih  necessitated  us  to  often 
go  long  distances  on  foot;  sleep  out  doors, 
drink  water  and  often  eat  only  dry  bread 
sometimes  for  a  week  at  a  time,  often  getting 
wet  and  cold,  and  traveling  through  dense 
shrubs  and  rivers;   over  plains  and  mountains, 


and  living  practically  out  of  doors  writh  little 
and  sometimes  no  covering. 

Thus  we  journeyed  for  about  three  years 
from  Cooktown  to  Perth,  a  distance  of  about 
2,500  miles  direct,  and  about  10,000  miles  as 
we  traveled  in  and  out  and  up  and  down, 
covering  about  6,000  miles  on  foot  in  that 
time.  Yet  not  one  of  us  laid  in  bed  one  day 
with  sickness  this  last  five  years;  and  we 
mostly  caught  a  touch  of  a  cold,  wrhen  we 
slept  indoors.  Our  meals,  as  a  rule  were 
natural  food,  and  only  two  a  day. 

Sometimes  (with  little  girl  5  years  old)  we 
completed  over  20  miles  per  day  for  many 
days.  Have  seen  the  power  of  the  laws  of 
Nature  when  living  on  very  little,  and  have 
performed  almost  impossible  feats  of  endur- 
ance under  these  conditions,  which  we  could 
never  have  known  only  by  a  practical  outdoor 
experience  which  we  enjoyed  with  intense 
satisfaction. 

I  firmly  agree  with  all  you  say  as  regards 
knowing  the  laws  of  nature,  and  how  to  be 
governed  by  them 

In  conclusion  you  will  pardon  a  few  remarks 
on  the  spiritual  laws.  We  believe  that  God 
rules  the  laws  of  Nature;  and  will  show 
extraordinary  skill  to  all  who  become  obedient 
to  same.  Yea  even  natural  miracles  may  be 
seen  by  all  willing  to  deny  themselves  in  older 
to  obey  Nature's  commands. 

Should  any  of  your  readers  be  interested  in 
this  experience  of  ours;  and  would  like  to 
learn  more  of  them;  I  should  be  glad  to  send 
the  details  of  same  to  them  in  personal 
writings. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  A.  F.  Futterer. 


The  Decreasing  Birth  Rate 

ARE  MEN  OR  WOMEN  TO  BLAME?  PROFESSOR  ARM- 
STRONG ARRAIGNS  THE  LADIES,  WHILE  PROMINENT 
WOMEN  PUT  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  ON  THE  STERNER  SEX 

By  Addison  Berkeley 

The  writer  of  this  article  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  fair  sex  is  to  blame  for  the 
decreasing  birthrate.  It  might  be  difficult  to  accurately  determine  the  relative  responsibility 
of  either  sex  for  the  decline  of  the  race.  Any  discussion  that  has  for  its  object  the  solution  of 
this  problem  should  be  of  special  interest. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


WHICH  sex  is  to  blame  for  the  ap- 
palling decrease  in  the  birth- 
rate of  the  United  States  ?  The 
official  facts  and  figures  having  to  do 
with  the  subject  were  recently  published 
in  Physical  Culture,  but,  apart  from 
blaming  social  conditions  and  the  de- 
parture from  moral  and  physical  law 
which  such  conditions  induce,  the  article 
made  no  attempt  to  place  the  responsi- 
bility for  childless  homes  on  either  the 
fathers  or  mothers  of  this  nation. 

Now  comes  a  notable  scientist,  Pro- 
fessor Henry  E.  Armstrong,  of  the  Lon- 
don Central  Institute,  who  declares  that 
modernized  women  and  they  alone  are  to 
blame  for  the  revolt  against  motherhood. 
This  has  resulted  in.  vials  of  bitter  criti- 
cism being  opened  on  his  head  by  promi- 
nent members  of  the  sex  whom  he  at- 
tacks. These  latter  insist  that  it  is  the 
modern  husband  who  is  the  cause  of 
feminine  barrenness,  because  of  his  early 
excesses  or  by  reason  of  his  not  desiring 
to  be  "bothered  with  a  family."  The 
dispute  as  it  stands,  is  both  interesting 
and  instructive  and  the  end  of  it  is  by  no 
means  in  sight.  The  indications  are  that 
the  trouble  stirred  up  by  Professor  Arm- 
strong will  throw  light  on  several  aspects 
of  the  matter  that  have  been  shrouded  in 
darkness  as  far  as  the  larger  public  is 
concerned. 

Professor  Armstrong  set  the  pot  of 
dispute  boiling  at  the  recent  convention 
of  the  Winnepeg  Convention  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  During  his 
speech,  he  scathingly  arraigned  the 
leaders  of  the  present  woman's  equality 
movement  and  declared  that  these  and 
their  followers  were  doing  their  best  to 
run  counter  to  the  wisdom  of  Man  and 


the  plans  of  Nature.  He  declared  em- 
phatically that  among  several  evil  re- 
sults of  the  so-called  "higher  education" 
of  women  was  self- induced  barrenness, 
because  the  cares  of  a  family  interfered 
with  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  ideals, 
and  that  the  highly  educated  girl  became 
sterile  because  of  physiological  reasons, 
due  to  her  abnormally  trained  intellect. 
The  Professor  used  language  of  the  plain- 
est in  this  connection  and  declared  that 
the  situation  thus  created  by  the 
Equalists,  was  fraught  with  the  greatest 
peril  to  the  race,  which  was  in  danger  of 
gradual  extinction.     Said  he: 

"This  is  the  most  disquieting  feature 
of  the  times,  this  revolt  of  women  against 
their  motherhood,  together  with  their 
claim  to  be  on  an  equality  with  man  and 
to  compete  with  man  in  every  way. 
There  should  be  no  question  of  equality 
raised.  It  is  clear  that  should  the  strug- 
gle continue  there  can  be  but  one  issue: 
Women  must  fall,  and  in  falling  must 
carry  man  with  her  to  destruction. 

"  Her  growing  distaste  for  motherhood 
is  indicative  of  what  will  follow  when  she 
has  attained  those  ridiculous  and  unna- 
tural ideals  that  she  is  now  pursuing." 

As  has  been  said,  the  Professor's 
drastic  criticisms  have  aroused  "ad- 
vanced women"  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Some  of  these  ladies  prefer  to 
treat  the  Professor's  remarks  with  con- 
tempt. Mrs.'  O.  H.  P.  Belmont  is  a 
representative  of  this  type.  Her  reply 
was: 

"The  man  doesn't  know  what  he  is 
talking  about.  If  I  took  notice  of  all  the 
attacks  made  on  the  cause  I  advocate,  I 
wouldn't  have  time  for  anything  else. 
So  all  that  you  had  better  say  from  me 
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about  it  is  that  I  think  it  was  a  very 
foolish  speech." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  those 
who  held  that  Professor  Armstrong's 
philippic  called  for  an  answer  at  length, 
in  which  answer  women  were  defended 
and  men  blamed  for  the  decreasing  birth- 
rate. Mrs.  Clarence  Burns,  who  for  long 
was  President  of  the  Little  Mother's 
Association,  of  New  York/ City,  and  who 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  clubwomen 
in  the  metropolis,  had  this  to  say  in  re- 
ply to  the  Winnipeg  speech: 

"  Modern  women  are  marching  forward 
as  a  huge,  organized,  irresistible  army — 
of  mothers! — in  spite  of  the  falsehoods  to 
the  contrary.  They  are  evoluting.  They 
will  make  the  millennium.  But  to  every 
sane  person,  the  most  disquieting  feature 
of  the  times'  is  not  'the  revolt  of  wo- 
men against  their  motherhood,'  but  the 
revolt  of  men  against  their  fatherhood. 

"Revolt  of  women  against  mother- 
hood! That's  arrant  nonsense.  Women 
long  to  be  mothers  to-day  with  as  much 
intensity  as  in  the  times  of  the  prophets 
— yes,  and  more!  For  women  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  the  function  of  wo- 
men is  something  much  wider  and  finer 
in  its  scope  than  any  mere  physical  act. 
In  olden  times,  the  woman  was  the 
mother  only  of  the  child's  body,  but  the 
modern  woman  of  America  realizes  that 
she  is  the  mother  of  the  child's  brain  and 
soul.  Far  from  revolting  against  mother- 
hood, she  glories  in  it  as  such  a  wonder- 
ful and  sacred  thing  that  it  may  only  be 
attempted  in  a  spirit  of  conscious,  care- 
ful reverence. 

"Race  suicide  is  a  tremendous  peril. 
But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  I  am 
confident  it  is  not  the  woman  who  is 
responsible  for  the  childless  family,  but 
her  husband.  He  doesn't  want  children 
around.  They  cost  too  much.  They 
make  too  much  noise.  They  bind  him  by 
too  many  ties.  You  remember  Rudyard 
Kipling's  bitter  line,  '  He  travels  fastest 
who  travels  alone.' 

"Frequently  the  man  by  physical  ex- 
cesses before  marriage  has  made  himself 
unfit  to  be  the  father  of  children.  Thank 
heaven,  most  women  nowadays  are  too 
wise  and  too  merciful  to  permit  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
innocent  third  and  fourth  generations. 


"Why,  there  are  numbers  of  women  of 
my  acquaintance  who  love  children  and 
would  give  the  world  to  hear  little  ones 
calling  them  'mother,'  yet  who  won't 
marry  for  fear  of  handing  down  some 
hereditary  taint  to  the  innocent  unborn. 
But  such  women,  remaining  childless,  are 
not  revolting  against  motherhood.  They 
are  keeping  true  to  the  highest  ideals  of 
motherhood,  which  put  the  welfare  of  the 
child  of  the  race  before  all  else. 

"  Compare  the  attitudes  of  women  and 
men  in  the  presence  of  children  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  much  more  contented 
with  motherhood  women  are  than  men 
are  with  fatherhood.  If  men  had  to  go 
through  the  trouble  and  suffering  their 
mothers  have  always  accepted,  there 
wouldn't  be  any  more  children. 

"How  many  times  does  one  hear  of  a 
mother  abandoning  her  children?  Not 
once  in  ten  thousand!  And  the  fathers 
are  doing  it  every  day.  I  find,  in  my 
work  in  the  tenement  district,  that  it  is  a 
regular  thing  for  a  man  after  his  family 
reaches  a  certain  size,  to  run  off.  And 
when  there  is  no  marriage,  how  much 
does  the  average  man  think  about  the 
poor  little  baby?  Yet  only  in  the  most 
exceptional  cases  does  the  girl  dream  of 
deserting  it. 

"  As  to  women's  claim  to  equality  with 
men  affecting  their  position  as  mothers, 
this  indeed  is  tending  to  make  a  change 
but  a  splendid  one.  If  women  receive 
equal  opportunities  with  men,  the  de- 
velopment of  both  sexes  will  be  equally 
fine,  and  logically  the  development  of 
the  race  will  be  furthered  thereby. 

"In  breeding  prize  stock  it  is  found 
that  the  best  results  are  obtained  when 
both  mother  and  father  are  fine  physical 
specimens.  Now,  in  breeding  prize  hu- 
mans, good  brains  are  quite  as  essential 
as  a  good  body.  The  more  intelligent  the 
mother  is,  the  more  she  is  the  mental 
equal  of  an  intelligent  man,  and  the  finer 
the  child  that  springs  from  their  union. 

"Take  my  tenement  women  again. 
They  prove  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween women  who  are  real  mothers  and 
the  women  who  simply  bear  children — 
five  sometimes,  before  they  are  twenty- 
one. 

"The  women  who  have  studied  a  bit 
and   can   reason   and   understand   don't 
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need  much  of  our  help.  Their  children 
are  well,  and  well  behaved.  The  other 
sort — oh,  when  the  baby  is  sick  they  hold 
it  in  their  laps  and  give  it  all  the  sweet 
soda  water  it  cries  for. 

"As  for  any  war  between  men  and 
women,  such  as  Prof.  Armstrong  hints 
at,  that's  too  absurd.  It's  ever  so  much 
simpler  to  smile  and  say  '  please '  than  to 
point  a  pistol.  I  reckon  there  won't  be 
any  battle,  murder,  or  sudden  death  be- 
tween the  sexes  right  away. 

"Finally,  I  see  that  Prof.  Armstrong 
has  dragged  the  poor,  long-suffering  col- 
lege woman  into  his  philippic.  There's 
just  one  answer  to  folks  who  talk  about 
the  childlessness  of  the  woman  A.B.: 
'Give  her  time.  She  doesn't  marry  so 
early,  but  she  marries  in  the  end.  She 
doesn't  marry  the  first  thing  in  trousers 
who  asks  her.  Perhaps  that's  why  he 
assiduously  and  acidly  descants  on  her 
inevitable  spinsterhood. 

"The  college  woman  makes  just  as 
good  wife  and  mother  as  the  college  man 
makes  a  husband  and  father.  Her  motto 
is,  'Slow  but  sure.'  If  all  these  wise 
gentlemen  who  are  so  ready  to  admonish 
us  poor  women  of  the  evil  of  our  ways, 
and  repeat,  'The  woman  did  it,  Lord' 
were  to  devote  a  little  of  their  valuable 
time  to  telling  their  own  sex  a  few  un- 
pleasantly obvious  facts,  the  human  race 
might  be  just  as  well  served  as  it  is  at 
present." 

'  A  novel  remedy  for  the  childless-home 
evil  is  proposed  by  the  Rev.  D.  S. 
Phelan,  editor  and  priest,  of  St.  Louis. 
He  suggests  that  the  married  man  who 
has  no  offspring  shall  have  no  right  to 
vote.  He  is  preparing  a  Legislative  bill 
that  will  embody  the  principle  just  set 
forth. 


This  measure,  which  the  priest  says  he 
will  submit  to  the  next  session  at  Jeffer- 
son City,  asks  for  family  suffrage  in 
Missouri  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
large  families.  Father  Phelan  will  also 
submit  suggestions  relative  to  women  co- 
respondents, prohibiting  a  divorced  hus- 
band from  marrying  the  co-respondent 
in  the  case. 

Should  his  measure  gain  the  approval 
of  the  lawmakers  of  Missouri,  the  stand- 
ards of  woman's  importance  will  be  ma- 
terially changed. 

"In  some  States,"  Father  Phelan  as- 
serts, "women's  suffrage  is  based  on  the 
question  of  whether  they  are  property 
owners.  A  man  or  woman  of  property  is 
supposed  to  have  more  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  State  than  one  who  has  no 
such  stake.  But  the  giving  of  a  new 
citizen  to  the  Nation  offers  a  greater 
pledge  than  does  the  richest  land  owner. 
Political  economists  could  tell  us  the 
value  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  a  new-born  babe.  On  this 
principle,  we  would  have  three  kinds  of 
suffrage — mankind  suffrage,  family  suf- 
frage, and  property  suffrage.  I  would 
give  every  family  an  additional  vote  for 
every  child  born  into  it.  If  a  couple  has 
ten  children,  we  would  give  the  family 
twelve  votes.  In  case  the  couple  agreed 
politically,  we  would  permit  the  father 
to  cast  the  whole  twelve  votes.  If  the 
couple  were  divided  on  their  views  of 
politics,  we  would  give  the  wife  her  own 
vote  and  the  votes  of  all  her  daughters, 
and  the'husband  his  own  vote  and  ft^e 
of  all  his  sons.  This  would  give  tive 
women  suffragists  all  they  now  demand 
and  more,  but  it  would  defranchise 
the  childless.  It  would  encourage  large 
families." 


Suggestion  for  Woman's  Dress 


To  the  Editor: 

The  article  on  "Fashions  in  Forms,"  ap- 
pearing in  one  of  the  recent  numbers  of  your 
magazine  is  certainly  great,  and  should  find  its 
way  into  many  homes  where  I  fear  Physical 
Culture  is  never  read. 

I  find  however,  that  to  button  a  heavy  skirt 
onto  a  waist  is  not  a  success.  In  that  way  the 
skirt  cannot  be  worn  loose  enough  and  yet 
hang  evenly.  Also  it  would  be  quite  bulky  at 
the  waist,  to  say  nothing  of  having  to  be  con- 
tinually mending  the  button-holes. 


When  a  heavy  petticoat  is  desired,  make  it 
as  a  princess  slip,  using  a  lighter  firm  material 
for  the  upper  portion,  bringing  the  joining 
seam  well  below  the  hips. 

And,  let  us  again  introduce  the  ever  useful 
pocket.  Our  grandmothers'  looked  upon 
them  as  indispensable,  and  I  see  no  good  rea- 
son why  we  should  be  deprived  of  them.  Of 
course,  our  fashionable  sisters  scoff  at  the  idea, 
but  I  really  feel  sorry  for  them — just  think  of 
what  they  are  missing! 

Goshen,  Ind.  (Miss)  Anna  Freyberg. 


Christianity  in  the  Kitchen 

A   FEW  INTERESTING    CRITICISMS    OF    OUR    DIETETIC   HABITS,    AND 
SOME  REMARKS  ABOUT  THE  NECESSITY  OF  LEARNING  WHAT  TO  EAT 

Many  really  conscientious,  religious  persons  are  of  the  opinion  that  Christianity  begins 
and  ends  in  the  church.  That  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  Christianity  in  the  kitchen,  or  that 
the  tenets  of  this  faith  could  advantageously  follow  one  throughout  his  entire  conscious  hours, 
is  but  little  realized.  The  author  of  this  article  believes  that  Christianity  is  as  important 
in  the  kitchen  as  it  is  in  the  church,  and  his  opinions  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration. — 
Bernarr  Macfadden. 

By  Wesley  Atkins 


AGAIN  and  again,  as  I  have  had 
most  kindly  tendered  me  the 
hospitality  of  both  saints  and 
sinners,  the  thought  has  come  to  me, 
"We  need  more  Christianity  in  the 
kitchen."  A  short  time  ago,  a  number  of 
well-meaning  but  ignorant  and  glutton- 
ous friends,  who  evidently  knew  about  as 
much  about  physiology  and  hygiene  as  a 
cat  knows  about  chemistry,  very  en- 
thusiastically informed  me  that  I  needed 
to  learn  to  eat.  Perhaps,  therefore,  this 
article  is  a  product  of  both  inspiration 
and  desperation.  At  any  rate,  I  am 
writing  it  for  the  purpose  of  doing  good ; 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  prove  helpful. 

I  trust  that  the  above  explanation  of 
choosing  this  subject  will  serve  as  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  an  apology. 

In  discussing  the  above  topic,  I  may 
unconsciously  violate  some  of  the  eti- 
quettical  statutes  of  the  elite;  and  I 
therefore  humbly  beseech  in  advance 
your  magnanimous  pardoning  of  all  my 
accidental  scratching  of  the  furniture  of 
good  form.  I  may  say  "  supper"  when  I 
ought  to  say  "dinner,"  or  "dinner" 
when  I  ought  to  say  "luncheon;"  and  I 
may  inadvertently  say  "tea"  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  be  hard  to  tell  whether  I 
am  referring  to  the  Christian  beverage 
imported  from  pagan  China,  or  to  an 
afternoon  gathering  of  Eves  for  social 
pastime  or  for  the  solving  of  domestic, 
educational,  religious,  or  political  prob- 
lems. I  may  use  the  wrong  brand  of 
ketchup  on  my  pork;  I  may  shake  the 
pepper-sauce  bottle  with  the  wrong  hand 
I  may  lay  my  pickles  upon  the  wrong 
side  of  my  plate;  I  may  use  the  wrong 
spoon  for  my  pudding  or  the  wrong  fork 


for  my  pie ;  I  may  fail  to  put  the  sugar 
into  my  coffee  with  the  latest  twist  ap- 
proved by  aesthetic  taste ;  I  may  make  a 
slight  mistake  in  the  manipulation  of  my 
wine  glass ;  I  may  not  be  quite  so  artistic 
as  I  ought  in  smoking  my  after-dinner 
cigar,  in  chewing  my  gum,  or  even  in  tak- 
ing my  dyspepsia  tablets.  Yes,  I  may 
make  a  number  of  blunders ;  but  I  faith- 
fully promise  to  strive  earnestly  to  be 
just  as  careful  and  considerate  as  possi- 
ble. Being  assured  of  your  sympathetic 
interest,  I  shall  now  proceed. 

Permit  me  to  pause,  however,  long 
enough  to  explain  that  those  godly 
guardians  of  my  welfare  who  were  so  anx- 
ious for  me  to  learn  to  eat  were  not  cen- 
suring any  of  my  manners  of  eating,  but 
the  amount  of  my  eating.  They  nearly 
worried  themselves  wrinkly  and  gray  lest 
I  should  starve. 

For  some  reason,  I  do  not  like  fads.  I 
do  not  like  anything  in  which  I  can  not 
see  any  sense;  and  I  can  not  see  any 
sense  in  a  fad.  I  do  not  like  the  foolish- 
ness of  making  physical  culture  a  fad ;  I 
detest  the  crime  of  making  marriage  a 
fad ;  I  deplore  the  sin  of  making  religion 
a  fad.  I  admire  sense  in  religion,  in 
marriage,  in  physical  culture,  and  in 
everything  else  in  which  sense  is  possible 
and  to  be  expected.  I  admire  sense  even 
in  nonsense,  the  nonsense  intended  to 
make  people  laugh,  the  nonsense  which  is 
supposed  to  contain  fun.  If  it  contains 
pure,  wholesome  fun,  then  this  nonsense 
contains  also  sense;  if  it  contains  vile- 
ness,  however,  then  it  contains  neither 
sense  nor  genuine  fun. 

A  somewhat  cynical  friend  of  mine 
recently  remarked  to  me,  "We  do  not  do 
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many  things  because  they  are  reasonable. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  things  we  do,  we  do 
because  they  are  fashionable,  because 
they  are  according  to  custom.  In  India, 
instead  of  nine-tenths,  it  is  nine  hundred 
ninety-nine-thousandths.  That  is  the 
principal  difference  between  the  people 
of  this  country  and  the  people  of  India." 
Perhaps,  in  themselves,  though  surely 
not  in  proportion  to  advertised  barbarism 
and  boasted  enlightenment,  the  fashions 
of  the  heathen  are  a  trifle  more  absurd 
and  abominable  than  are  the  fashions  of 
the  civilized.  Nevertheless,  however  that 
may  be,  slavery  to  style,  whether  in 
Borneo  or  on  Broadway,  is  ridiculous, 
disgusting,  deplorable.  The  heathen 
woman  of  barbarous  China  deforms  her 
feet  for  exactly  the  same  reason,  or  lack 
of  reason,  that  the  Christian  woman  of 
cultured  America  distorts  her  waist; 
both  are  offering  sacrifice  upon  the 
idolatrous  altar  of  the  hideous  and  re- 
pulsive Goddess  of  fashion. 

You  are  getting  anxious,  however,  to 
know  just  what  I  intend  to  try  to  set 
forth  concerning  the  relation  of  the 
Christian  religion  to  culinary  science  and 
art.  I  shall  begin  by  relating  a  recent 
experience  similar  to  which  I  have  had 
very  many.  I  have  chosen  this  particu- 
lar experience,  however,  because  I  feel 
that  it  is  the  most  interesting  of  its  kind, 
and  because  I  believe  it  is  best  suited  to 
serve  the  illustrative  purposes  for  which 
I  am  using  it. 

I  spent  Sunday  in  a  small  town, 
whither  I  had  been  summoned  to  dis- 
pense doctrinal  dope  for  the  devout. 
When  I  reached  there  Sunday  evening,  I 
immediately  received  information  to  the 
effect  that  I  was  expected  to  deliver  that 
evening  a  sample  address  to  the  elect, 
and  that  supper  (beg  pardon,  dinner) 
would  be  provided  for  me  after  this 
assembly  of  the  righteous.  I  never  like 
to  address  empty  seats  or  empty  heads; 
but  I  do  like  to  speak  upon  an  empty 
stomach.  So  I  was  not  at  all  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  I  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  insult  my  stomach  with 
pagan  pastry  before  going  into  the  pulpit 
to  administer  spiritual  manna  for  the 
chosen  people. 

I  was  given  a  skilful  hint,  also,  that  a 
brief  speech  would  be  especially  pleasing. 


I  was  informed  that  it  was  customary  to 
hold  a  short  service  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, a  sort  of  double-quick  lunch,  a  formal 
affair  composed  principally  of  wafers  and 
soda-fizz.  Appreciating  the  fact  that 
whatever  is  not  customary  is  accursed, 
realizing  that  the  average  church  mem- 
ber is  not  able  to  assimilate  religion  in 
large  quantities,  and  not  caring  to  have 
my  supper  (I  mean  dinner)  much  later 
than  is  fashionable  in  elite  circles,  I  did 
not  object  to  making  my  discourse 
almost  as  short  as  the  pay  of  the  average 
preacher;  the  appreciation  of  a  reformer 
before  he  is  dead;  the  brain  supply  as  a 
dissipated  dude;  the  waist  measure  of  a 
devitalized  queen  of  ten-miles-a-minute 
society  or  of  a  passion-pandering  vaude- 
ville actress ;  the  honor  of  a  patent-medi- 
cine pirate,  the  conscience  of  a  corpora- 
tion senator,  or  the  virtue  of  a  dazzling 
Delilah  hired  by  the  high-finance  Phili- 
stines of  corruption  to  entice,  caress, 
bewilder,  and  render  powerless  the  law- 
making Samsons  at  Washington. 

After  trying  to  satisfy  the  sanctified's 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteous- 
ness, I  went  home  with  some  of  the  good 
brothers  and  sisters  of  Israel  who  were 
longing  for  the  bounties  of  the  flesh-pots 
of  Egypt.  I  believe  I  was  really  a  little 
hungry  myself  by  the  time  the  call  for 
supper  (dinner)  was  heralded  forth. 
When  ushered  into  the  imposing  presence 
of  the  festal  board,  which  was  as  heavy- 
laden  as  any  sinner  ever  brought  to 
repentance  or  any  saint  ever  cumbered 
with  care,  I  was  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  those  good  people  surely 
believed  that  "man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone."  I  have  not  yet  been  able, 
however,  either  to  lead  or  to  force  my 
critical,  skeptical  mentality  into  sub- 
scribing to  the  creed  that  those  same 
pious  passengers  to  Paradise  were  intel- 
ligently striving  with  all  their  mind, 
heart,  soul,  and  strength  to  heed  that 
eloquent  exhortation,  "Whether  there- 
fore ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye 
do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  Of 
course,  I  do  not  wish  to  hold  these  good 
people  responsible  for  not  being  familiar 
with  this  Scriptural  teaching  concerning 
things  commonplace;  for  I  fancy  that 
they  had  heard  far  more  about  the  fine 
points    of    non-essential    doctrines    and 
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dogmas  which  tend  toward  strife  and 
sectarian  division  than  they  had  heard 
about  the  sacred  truths  of  highest  im- 
portance in  every-day  living.  Seeming- 
ly, the  majority  of  church  members — 
yes,  preachers  too — are  far  less  interested 
in  living  lives  of  hygienic  activity, 
healthful  self-study,  and  power-produc- 
ing self-control,  both  for  their  own 
highest  development  and  for  their  most 
worthy  service  to  others,  than  they  are 
interested  in  inventing  some  skilful 
scheme  to  obtain  Pullman  accommoda- 
tions on  the  Glory  Limited.  They  are 
more  deeply  concerned  about  loop-holes 
for  escaping  hell  than  they  are  about 
laws  for  cultivating  health. 

Pardon  me  for  thus  allowing  myself 
to  wander  from  the  path  of  simple  narra- 
tion long  enough  to  pick  a  few  alluring 
flowers  in  the  pasture  of  moralizing.  I 
shall  now  return  to  my  text,  "They  were 
all  astonished."  They  were  astonished 
Saturday  night,  and  they  were  again 
astonished  on  Sunday. 

Had  I  recklessly  expounded  an  un- 
orthodox, heretical  theory  about  some 
such  profound  subject  as,  "Which  of  his 
wives  did  Solomon  love  best? "  or  "  Shall 
we  wear  Prince  Albert  coats  and  Paris- 
ian gowns  in  Paradise? "  or  "  While  wait- 
ing for  the  trumpet,  will  our  souls  repose 
in  feather  beds  ?  "  I  believe  that  I  should 
not  have  created  greater  consternation 
than  I  did  create  through  just  quietly 
declining  to  gormandize  myself  into  a 
fashionable  garbage-box.  To  these  con- 
ventionally religious  people,  my  un- 
heard-of-dietary conduct  was  almost  as 
shocking  as  the  sensual  Salome  dance 
would  be  to  Anthony  Comstock  or  honest 
legislation  to  Joseph  Cannon  and  his 
gang. 

I  had  announced  with  considerable 
enthusiasm  that  I  intended  to  speak 
Sunday  evening  upon  "Love  Toward 
God  and  Man."  Before  the  arrival  of 
the  appointed  hour,  however,  I  heard 
voiced  so  often  that  matchless  message, 
"Well,  if  you  lived  here,  you  would  have 
to  learn  to  eat,"  that  I  felt  strongly  in- 
clined to  change  my  subject.  This 
choice  morsel  of  infinite  wisdom  was 
offered  to  me  with  the  frequency  of 
marriage  proposals  presented  to  Ameri- 
can  heiresses  by  titled  libertines  from 


foreign  shores,  and  with  the  fervency  of 
a  Mohammedan  prayer.  I  confess  that  I 
was  tempted  to  speak  upon  "  Daniel  and 
the  Dainties  of  the  King,"  or  upon 
"Esau,  his  Birthright,  his  Belly,  and  his 
Brains."  I  managed  to  generate  enough 
discretion  and  self-control,  however,  to 
refrain  from  following  this  enticing  call 
of  the  tempter. 

Of  course,  at  every  meal,  Jehovah  was 
thanked  for  his  bounties  and  asked  for 
his  blessing  upon  them.  Now,  I  believe 
in  thanking  God  for  His  goodness ;  but  I 
believe  in  thanking  Him  not  with  the 
lips  alone,  but  also  with  the  life.  I  be- 
lieve in  expressing  grateful  appreciation 
for  food  and  other  blessings;  but  I  do 
not  believe  in  this  miserable  mockery 
which  makes  the  offering  of  thanks  for 
physical  gifts  seem  like  a  voicing  of 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  privilege  of 
serving  Satan. 

Let  no  one  get  the  impression  that  I 
am  seeking  to  cast  any  slur  upon  religion 
or  upon  the  Church.  Be  that  far  from 
any  desire  I  shall  ever  have.  I  believe  in 
religion;  but  I  believe  in  a  religion  of 
sense,  and  not  in  a  religion  of  mere  senti- 
ment. I  believe  in  the  Church  of  Christ ; 
but  I  believe  in  it  as  an  institution  for  the 
development  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, and  not  as  an  institution  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  sensation-seeking 
or  for  the  unlovely  promulgation  of  use- 
less dogmas.  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  the 
Church  as  a  police  force  of  popes,  priests, 
and  prelates,  for  frightening  the  poor 
into  subscribing  to  creeds  or  submitting 
to  oppression,  or  as  an  enterprise  of 
ecclesiastical  "captains  of  industry"  for 
providing  eternal  fire  insurance  for  the 
rich,  or  as  a  formal  and  exclusive  club  for 
the  stylish.  I  like  to  think  of  the  Church 
as  an  institution  of  divine  love,  as  an 
organization  for  the  advancement  of 
truth  and  the  overthrow  of  error,  for  the 
defense  of  right  and  the  destruction  of 
wrong,  for  the  building  of  health,  happi- 
ness, purity,  and  power,  and  for  the 
banishing  of  weakness,  impurity,  sorrow, 
and  disease,  as  a  universal  brotherhood 
of  progress  and  enlightenment  for  the 
blessing  of  all  mankind.  I  believe  in 
Christianity;  but  I  believe  in  Christian- 
ity as  a  religion  of  fruitful  faith,  of  help- 
ful hope,  of  pure  love,  of  intelligent  liv- 
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ing,  of  sensible  service.  I  believe  in  an 
every- day  Christianity,  in  a  Christianity 
not  only  of  broadcloth  and  silk  but  also 
of  overalls  and  calico,  in  a  Christianity 
which  is  not  a  curtain  of  concealment, 
but  a  window  of  revelation,  in  a  Chris- 
tianity which  expresses  itself  in  all  of 
life's  relationships,  in  home-building,  in 
business,  in  politics,  in  education,-  in 
social  life,  in  diet,  and  in  dress,  a  vital, 
intelligent  Christianity,  in  evidence  at 
home  as  well  as  at  church,  in  the  choice 
preparation,  and  eating  of  food  as  well  as 
in  the  singing  of  sacred  songs,  the  quot- 
ing of  Scripture,  the  voicing  of  prayers, 
and  the  bestowing  of  gifts. 

A  great  many  pious  people  would 
probably  prove  a  far  greater  blessing  to 
humanity  if  they  would  worry  less  about 
their  wings  and  work  more  diligently 
with  their  hands  and  their  heads. 


Yes,  the  author  of  this  article  needs  to 
learn  to  eat ;  we  all  need  to  learn  to  eat. 
We  need  to  learn  the  purposes  and 
properties  of  foods,  the  nature  of  the 
digestive  organs,  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  body,  the  needs  of  the  body 
for  food,  the  relation  of  both  quantity 
and  nature  of  food  to  occupation,  tem- 
perature, temperament,  taste;  appetite, 
digestion,  assimilation,  and  the  functions 
and  working  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body. 
We  need  to  learn  how  to  keep  our  taste 
and  our  appetite  in  natural  condition,  in 
order  that  we  may  have  in  them  faithful 
servants  and  safe  guides.  We  need  to 
study  the  physiology  and  the  hygiene  of 
eating.  We  need  to  learn  to  eat  for  the 
highest  degree  of  health,  happiness,  and 
usefulness. 

We  need  more  Christianity  in  the 
kitchen,  and  in  the  dining  room. 


Physical  Culture  in  Family  Life 


The    Collls    family    of    physical    cttltttrists; 
Adeline,  nine;    Muriel,  three;    Horace,  five. 


To  the  Editor: 

The  photograph  I  am  sending  you 
herewith  will  show  you  what  the  physical 
culture  life  will  do  in  the  home.  People 
often  ask  us  what  we  feed  our  children. 
They  always  look  healthy  and  strong, 
full  of  life  and  energy.  There  is  nothing 
like  good,  sound,  wholesome  food  such  as 
you  recommend  for  health-building,  with 
plenty  of  sleep,  for  children.  We  use 
whole-wheat  bread  exclusively,  and  also 
use  whole-wheat  flour  for  all  cakes,  pies, 
puddings,  etc.  It  is  far  ahead  of  white 
flour  for  the  purpose.  There  is  a  rich, 
satisfying,  wholesome  taste  about  whole- 
wheat products  that  is  lacking  in  the 
white  flour.  One  should  be  sure,  how- 
ever, to  get  real  whole-wheat  flour,  as 
graham  flour  is  much  inferior.  We  use 
very  little  meat,  not  more  than  once  or 
twice  a  week;  in  fact,  we  seem  to  have 
lost  our  appetite  for  meat  entirely,  al- 
though at  one  time  I  thought  it  impossi- 
ble to  do  without  meat  twice  a  day.  May 
you  long  live  to  continue  the  good  work 
you  are  doing,  Mr.  Macfadden. 

C.  Collis. 

Morris,  Manitoba,  Canada. 


Style  and  Sin 

By   Marie   J.  Blakely 


ONE  of  the  most  clever  and  most 
effectual  covers  for  crime  is  cus- 
tom; one  of  the  most  powerful 
protections  for  sin  is  style.  Strong 
statements?  Yes;  but  no  more  strong 
than  true.  It  is  necessary  to  state  truth 
strongly,  to  proclaim  it  loudly,  in  order 
to  arouse  the  stupefied  multitudes  from 
their  demoralizing  complacency.  The 
majority  of  people  are  heedlessly  drifting 
down  stream,  absorbed  in  the  charming 
scenery  along  the  shore,  or  in  their  eat- 
ing, drinking,  and  being  merry,  entirely 
unmindful  of  the  roaring,  deadly  cata- 
ract a  little  way  beyond.  To  gain  their 
attention  and  to  warn  them  of  their  peril 
is  the  task  of  the  reformer. 

Custom  is  a  tremendous  foe  of  pro- 
gress; precedent  is  a  powerful  ally  of 
degeneracy.  Fashion  furnishes  food, 
drink,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  sin. 
Habit  helps  sin  to  walk,  to  run,  and  to 
grow  strong  and  dangerous.  Thus  many 
a  monstrous  evil  becomes  so  common- 
place that  only  a  very  few  soon  recognize 
it  as  an  evil.  The  majority  either  give  it 
no  thought  whatever,  or  else,  demoral- 
ized by  selfish  indulgence  in  some  sinful 
pleasure  approved  by  the  licentious 
leaders  of  conventional  society,  they 
look  upon  this  monstrosity  as  one  of  the 
many  alluring  luxuries  of  civilization. 
A  great  many  people,  rendered  imbeciles 
and  perverts  by  ignorance  and  passion, 
are  wont  to  look  upon  the  most  abomin- 
able practices  as  marks  of  artistic  taste 
and  brilliant  intellect. 

Once  in  a  while,  defying  unpopularity, 
poverty,  persecution,  imprisonment,  and 
danger  of  death,  some  daring  disturber 
of  the  peace  of  the  slumbering  public 
raises  his  voice  in  an  earnest  effort  to 
warn  thoughtless  humanity  against  the 
fatal  poison  in  some  sparkling  cup  of 
fashionable  sin.  He  is  immediately  de- 
nounced as  a  fool,  a  fanatic,  a  heretic,  a 
dangerous  enemy  of  mankind,  a  cor- 
rupter of  morals.  Centuries  later,  per- 
haps, he  will  be  praised  as  a  hero  and  as  a 
great  benefactor.  Such  is  progress.  "The 
world  do  move." 


Sin  is  always  attractive,  alluring.  The 
more  attractive  it  is,  the  more  dangerous 
Whatever  we  may  believe  or  may  not 
believe  about  the  story  of  Adam  and 
Eve  and  their  temptation,  we  surely 
ought  to  believe  that  this  story  presents 
a  true  and  striking  picture  of  the  sub- 
tlety of  sin.  In  this  picture,  we  see 
temptation  represented  as  a  serpent.  A 
most  excellent  representation.  The  more 
poisonous  a  snake,  the  more  beautiful  its 
markings:  the  more  deadly  a  sin,  the 
more  charming  its  appearance. 

There  are  many  human  imitators  of 
the  snake.  As  the  reptile  tries  to  charm 
the  bird  or  other  prey  it  seeks,  so  these 
serpent-like  villains  try  to  hypnotize 
their  victims.  They  try  to  make  them- 
selves as  attractive  as  possible  to  those 
they  seek  to  destroy.  The  more  hellish 
the  crime  these  skilful  villains  plan  to 
commit,  the  more  attractive  they  try  to 
make  themselves. 

In  plotting  and  perpetrating  their 
devilish  deeds,  these  reptilian  reprobates 
find  abundant  aid  in  style  and  conven- 
tionality. They  conform  to  all  the  pre- 
scribed customs  of  social  position,  strive 
to  make  themselves  the  personfication  of 
polished  politeness,  adorn  their  foul 
bodies  with  fashionable  and  perfumed 
finery,  paint  their  filthy  minds  with 
brilliant  ideas  borrowed  from  those  who 
think,  and  clothe  their  Satanic  souls  with 
the  raiment  of  righteousness.  Then  they 
set  out  on  their  mission  of  gathering  hu- 
man fuel  for  hell. 

Now,  the  more  conventionalities  we 
establish,  the  easier  we  make  the  work  of 
the  skilful  criminal.  The  more  we  insist 
upon  adherence  to  style,  the  more  we 
assist  slavery  to  sin.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
form to  custom ;  Very  easy.  It  is  hard  to 
obey  the  laws  of  right  living;  very  hard. 

When  hard  pressed,  the  defender  of  sin 
invariably  seeks  the  protection  of  popu- 
lar prejudice — race  prejudice,  political 
prejudice,  fashion  prejudice,  religious 
prejudice,  or  some  other  kind  of  pre- 
judice. He  fortifies  himself  behind  the 
bulwarks  of  chivalry,  popularity,  polite- 
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ness,  position,  wealth,  party-loyalty, 
philanthropy,  patriotism,  and  religiosity. 
Those  who  support  him,  he  seeks  to  hold 
together;  those  who  oppose  him,  he 
strives  to  divide.  To  accomplish  both  of 
these  he  employes  the  same  device,  pre- 
judice. All  through  the  centuries,  the 
enemies  of  progress,  purity,  truth,  and 
righteousness  have  nourished  the  lash  of 
fear-producing  prejudice  with  which  to 
drive  the  ignorant  slaves  of  superstition 
onward  to  crime  and  death.  Thus  do  the 
selfish,  power-seeking  Pharisees  of  exter- 
nal righteousness  and  internal  hellishness 
compel  the  custom-cursed  rabble  to 
crucify  their  own  Christs  of  liberty  and 
love,  their  own  Saviors  from  self-des- 
troying sin. 

Custom  has  never  made  anything 
right;  but  it  has  opposed  a  great  many 
things  inherently  right,  and  upheld  a 
great  number  of  things  inherently  wrong. 
Nothing  is  right  because  it  is  stylish,  or 
wrong  because  it  is  not  stylish.  In  fact, 
style  is  almost  invariably  sinful ;  and  sin 
is  almost  invariably  stylish.  A  thing  is 
right  or  wrong,  not  on  account  of  its  re- 
lation to  conventionality,  but  on  account 
of  its  relation  to  character.  A  practice 
may  be  commended  by  fashionable  so- 
ciety, approved  by  public  opinion,  per- 
mitted and  protected  by  the  State,  sanc- 


tioned and  blessed  by  the  Church,  and 
still  be  a  monstrous  crime  against  man- 
kind, a  terrible  sin  against  God.  The 
more  customary,  the  more  common- 
place, such  a  practice  becomes,  the  more 
difficult,  dangerous,  and  desperate  is  the 
task  of  destroying  it. 

Nothing  is  right  merely  because  leaders 
in  social,  civic,  or  religious  realm  claim 
that  it  is  right,  and  nothing  is  wrong 
merely  because  such  leaders  contend  that 
it  is  wrong;  for  these  leaders  have  often 
fervently  upheld  as  right,  practices  and 
ideas  inevitably  wrong,  and  fiercely  op- 
posed as  wrong,  ideas  and  practices  in- 
evitably right.  Neither  is  anything  right 
or  wrong  merely  because  somebody's 
dogmatic  and  prejudiced  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  either  justifies  or  condemns; 
for  such  interpretations  have  defended 
the  most  abominable  crimes  yet  known, 
and  defiled  the  purest,  most  sacred  senti- 
ments and  relationships  yet  realized. 
Whatever  helps  the  development  of 
superior  manhood  and  womanhood  is  in- 
herently right;  whatever  hinders  that 
development  is  inherently  wrong. 

As  long  as  we  cling  to  custom  and  con- 
ventionality, so  long  will  crime  cling  to 
us.  As  long  as  we  worship  style  and 
fashion,  so  long  shall  we  foster  sin.  ' '  How 
long,  CTLord,  how  long?" 


Twelve  Years  a  Physical  Wreck— Now  Mother  of 

a  Large  Family 


A     Physical     Culture     Family,     the 
formerly    a    physical    wreck. 


mother 


To  the  Editor: 

Considering  all  you  have  done  for  me 
through  the  medium  of  your  most  excellent 
publication,  I  feel  that  I  must  write  you — that 
I  owe  it  to  you. 

For  twelve  years  I  was  a  physical  wreck — 
hoping  more  for  death  than  for  a  continuation 
of  the  life  I  was  then  leading.  Accidentally  I 
came  across  your  magazine  and  since  then  I 
have  been  a  devotee  of  physical  culture.  My 
physical  and  mental  faculties  now  at  thirty-six 
are  perhaps  keener  than  at  any  time  of  my  life. 
I  enclose  photo  showing  me  surrounded  by  my 
children.  The  eldest  daughter  (the  one  with 
the  hat  on),  is  seventeen.  The  others  all 
vounger  and  each  and  every  one  in  splendid 
health. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Cowen 

St.  Clairsville.  Ohio. 


A  Rugby  scrummage. 


The  Great  Game  of  Rugby 

By  David  R.  Jones 


FOOTBALL,  one  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  virile  of  all  pastimes,  is 
played  in  nearly  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  very  extensively  in  all 
English  speaking  countries.  "The  sun 
never  sets  on  football  soil."  Of  late  the 
game  has  made  its  way  into  France  and 
other  countries  where  it  has  hitherto  been 
unknown.  That  variety  of  the  sport 
chiefly  played  in  America,  however,  and 
popularly  known  as  college  football,  is  a 
peculiar  differentiation  from  the  game 
as  practiced  in  the  British  Isles,  South 
Africa,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Even  among  these  other  lands,  however, 
there  are  varieties  of  football,  including 
principally  Rugby,  Gaelic  and  the  so- 
called  Association  football — the  Rugby 
game  being  perhaps  the  most  popular  and 
widely  practiced  of  these.  Association 
football  is  also  played  in  America,  but  to 
an  extent  so  limited  that  it  sinks  into  in- 
significance in  comparison  with  the  col- 
lege game.  The  latter,  in  the  United 
States,  has  come  to  assume  nothing  short 
of  the  character  of  a  national  game  dur- 
ing the  autumn  months. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  various 
branches  of  the  sport,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  our  own  big  game  has  evolved  from 
the  general  scheme  of  play  practiced  in 
Rugby  football,  though  modern  Rugby 
is  itself  no  longer  the  same  as  it  was  a  few 
decades  ago,  when  Americans  borrowed 


its  central  ideas  and  began  to  modify 
them  into  the  game  which  they  have 
since  developed. 

The  Association  football,  however,  is 
the  same  in  all  countries,  and  is  very, 
very  far  from  the  nature  and  style  of 
play  of  Rugby,  and  especially  from  that 
of  the  American  game.  Association  foot- 
ball is  really  a  true  football  game,  inas- 
much as  the  ball,  a  perfectly  round  one,  is 
handled  almost  entirely  by  the  feet, 
kicking  or  dribbling.  It  cannot  be 
carried ;  cannot  even  be  touched  by  the 
hands  or  arms,  except  by  the  goal- 
keepers, though  it  may  be  bunted  with 
the  head  or  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
exclusive  of  the  upper  limbs.  It  is  a 
kicking  game  throughout,  and  it  not  in- 
frequently happens  that  when  a  player  is 
unable  to  reach  the  ball  with  his  feet,  he 
drives  the  toe  of  his  boot  instead  into  the 
shin  of  a  more  successful,  though  in  this 
respect  unfortunate  opponent.  What  is 
known  as  Gaelic  football  is  very  popular 
in  Ireland,  and  also  among  the  foreign- 
born  Celtic  population  in  America.  It  is 
a  variation  of  its  own,  though  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  Association  game. 

In  Rugby,  however,  while  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  each  side  is  to  advance  the 
ball  to  the  goal  of  the  opposition,  yet  it 
may  not  only  be  kicked,  but  may  be 
carried,  or  even  thrown  in  a  backward 
direction  from  one  member  of  the  team 
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to  another, 
in  order  that 
it  maybe 
carried  far- 
ther forward, 
it  being  left  to 
the  opposing 
team  to  stop 
the  ball  or  the 
man  carrying 
it  if  they  can. 
And  this,  in 
the  main,  is 
the  plan  of 
Am  er  ican 
football,  with 
some  notable 
differ- 


Ready  for  action. 


Th 


rowing  in 


rules  and  style  of  play. 
The  ball  in  both  cases 
is  oval  in  character. 

In  order  that  readers 
may  more  perfectly 
grasp  the  scheme  of 
the  original  Rugby 
game,  it  will  perhaps 
be  best  to  discuss  its 
various  features  in  a 
comparison  with  the 
methods  of  play  prac- 
ticed in  the  American 
game  of  football,  indi- 
cating points  of  simi- 
larity and  explaining 
the  differences,  so  that 
those  acquainted  with 
the  American  game  only  will  be  able 
the  more  clearly  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
parent  game.  America's  college  game 
is  also  sometimes  called  Rugby,  but 
this  use  of  the  name  is  hardly  justified, 
because  of  the  differences  in  style. 

Generally  speaking,  one  may  say  that 
the  dominating  idea  of  the  Rugby  game 
is  the  manipulation  of  the  ball  through 
the  activity  and  skill  of  the  players, 
rather  than  by  means  of  their  strength. 
They  depend  upon  good  kicking,  skill- 
ful passing,  and  clever  work  in  carrying 
the  ball,  all  this  involving  team  work  and 
good  generalship.  In  the  American 
game,  the  dominating  note  is  that  of 
violence,  intelligently  directed.    Here  we 


ences 

in  the  dp* 


have  the  essence  of  the  two  styles  of 
play.  Rugby  demands  a  vigorous  physi- 
que and  a  normal  degree  of  manly 
strength,  but  it  especially  requires 
activity,  skill,  judgment  and  quickness 
of  eye.  American  football  also  requires 
team  work  and  good  generalship,  and  in 
addition  to  the  always  desirable  speed 
and  skill  of  its  own  peculiar  kind,  parti- 
cularly demands  strength  and  weight. 
The  ideal  American  football  team,  there- 
fore, should  average  anything  over  two 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  in  weight, 
if  possible,  and  not  infrequently  teams  do 
actually  average  more  than  two  hundred 
pounds. 

In  Rugby,  although  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  man-to-man 
opposition,  yet  the  im- 
portant thing  always 
is  to  play  the  ball  and 
not  the  man.  In  the 
American  version  of  the 
sport,  we  play  the  man 
rather  than  the  ball, 
the  latter  serving  chief- 
ly as  an  excuse  for  the 
opposition  of  the  one 
team  against  the  other.. 
In  England  the  pur- 
pose of  the  team  is  first, 
fast  and  all  the  time 
to  send  the  ball  beyond 
the  goal.  Among  our 
colleges, 

the  sue-      «■ — ■ 
cessful 


in  touch/ 


team  is 
the  one 
that  is 
able  to 
push  the 
other 
team  off 
the  field, 
and 
while 
this  pro- 
cess in- 
volves 
an  effort 
to  ad- 
vance 
the  ball, 
yet    the 
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Catching  the  ball 

for  a  place-kick. 
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Stopped  by  a  tackle,  but  getting  the  ball  as  many  inches 
forward  as  possible. 


An  attempt  to  tackle  both  man  and  ball,  a  result 
especially  desirable  when  one's  own  goal  is  in 
danger. 


ball  is  only  incidental,  the  real  struggle 
being  to  bore  through  the  mass  of  resis- 
tance offered  by  the  opposing  team.  It 
is  true  that  some  efforts  have  recently 
been  made  to  render  the  American  game 
more  open,  to 
bring  about 
more  running 
an  d  more 
kicking,  but 
for  the  most 
part  it  holds 
true  to  the 
traditions 
and  methods 
of  what  is 
characteristi- 
cally Ameri- 
can college 
football. 

The  Rugby  game  is  unquestionably  the 
more  spectacular  of  the  two,  owing  to  the 
greater  amount  of  open  play,  running, 
passing  and  kicking.  The  American 
version  is  a  violent,  fiercely  energetic, 
tissue-mashing,  bone-crunching  game, 
the  chief  struggle  being  carried  on  in  the 
close  scrimmages,  and  with  the  efforts  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  players  invisible 
to  the  spectators,  this  situation  being 
relieved  only  occasionally  by  flashes  of 
open  play.  And  while  requiring  strength 
and  placing  a  premium  upon  weight,  yet 
it  is  also  a  game  that  will  build  strength. 
It  is  a  turbulent,  soul- stirring,  muscle- 
straining  proposition,  and  the  youth  who 
plays  it  for  any  length  of  time,  and  sur- 
vives, will  assuredly  emerge  from  the  ex- 
perience with  a  sound  and  hardened 
physique.  The  game  is  one,  also,  that 
both  requires  and  fosters  courage.  And 
if  there  are  occasional  accidents,  some- 


times even  fatal,  yet  one  may 
question  whether  the  game  is  not 
worth  while  even  in  spite  of  these  ? 
Contrasted  with  the  possible  spec- 
tacle of  a  race  of  utter  weaklings, 
may  it  not  be  deemed  worth  while 
that  an  occasional  youth  should 
suffer  temporary  inconvenience 
through  injury,  or  even  be  sacri- 
ficed entirely,  if  through  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  such  a  game  we 
may  build  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  stout-hearted,  strong-willed, 
iron-muscled  men,  the  equal  of 
the  Spartans  at  their  best?  If  objection 
be  made  to  this  upon  the  ground  that 
young  men  can  develop  strength  and 
character  without  this  risk  to  limb  and 
life,  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 

great  many  of 
these  young 
men,  were   it 
not  for  foot- 
ball,  would 
probably  not 
undertake 
any  other 
means  of 
training 
■      that 
»      would  ac- 
complish 
the   same 
,  results. 

It  must  be  said  of  the  Rugby  game, 
however,  and  to  its  credit,  that  it  is  lack- 
ing in  many  of  the  elements  of  danger 

associated 
with  the 
sport  in 
America. 
And  as  a 
means  of 
building  ro- 


The 


delivery  of  a 
pant. 
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A  struggle  for  the  ball  on  a  line-out* 

bust  manhood  is  it  perhaps  as  good. 
Furthermore,  there  is  neither  the  oppor- 
tunity nor  the  occasion  for  so  much  foul 
play  as  in  the  American  college  game, 
this  frequent  practice  of  deliberate  bru- 
tality and  foul  play  being  the  one  truly 
great  drawback  of  the  latter,  in  the 
writer's  opinion.  Owing  to  the  very 
nature  of  the  play,  foul  tactics  may  be 
employed  extensively  and  yet  not  be 
detected  by  anyone  except  the  victim 
thereof,  who  will  frequently  find  no 
other  course  open  to  him  than  retalia- 
tion in  the  same  spirit. 

But  the  Rugby  game  is  also  rough  in 
spots,  even  if  cleaner,  while  it  also  is  not 
lacking  in  opportunities  for  the  exercise 
of  courage.  The  American  footballist 
goes  forth  to  battle  well  protected  against 
the  gruelling  hardships  of  the  fray,  with 
thickly  padded  clothes,  braces  and  armor 
plate  for  various  susceptible  parts.  He 
is  equipped  for  a  rough  time.  But  the 
Rugby  player  is  entirely  unprotected, 
the  photographs  presented  here  clearly 
showing  the  scant  nature  of  his  costume, 
and  yet  he  has  tackles  to  make,  falls  to 
experience  and  sometimes  a  very  rough 
time  in  the  scrummages  and  elsewhere, 


for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  incidental 
man-to-man  opposition  in  every  game. 

As  for  the  interest  taken  in  the  two 
games,  there  really  can  be  no  comparison. 
In  spite  of  its  lack  of  spectacular  display, 
the  American  game  is  all  absorbing  to 
those  who  are  familiar  with  it,  as  the  at- 
tendance at  the  big  college  games  will  in- 
dicate. In  England,  Wales  and  Aus- 
tralia, on  the  other  hand,  an  attendance 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  people 
is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  occurrence. 

In  the  measure  of  skill  required  in  the 
two  games,  it  would  also  be  difficult  to 
make  a  comparison,  for  in  each  case  the 
possibilities  for  clever  work  in  their  re- 
spective lines  are  practically  unlimited, 
and  the  star  performers  in  both  instances 
stand  out  as  popular  heroes.  Some 
players  there  will  always  be  who  excel 
the  others,  in  either  style  of  game,  in  the 
one  case  a  premium  being  placed  upon 
irresistible  physical  force,  and  in  the 
other  upon  exceptional  activity  and  skill. 
In  short,  they  are  two  different  games, 
although  embracing  many  points  in  com- 
mon. 

There  are  scrummages  in  both  games, 
although  the  "scrimmage "  as  Americans 
know  it,  and  as  they  term  it,  is  radically 
different  in  formation  and  action  than 
that  of  the  Rugby  game.  There  are 
similar  rules  in  regard  to  "off-side "  play, 
with  penalization  for  offences  in  this  re- 
spect. There  is  in  both  games  the  pass- 
ing back  of  the  ball  from  the  scrummage, 
to  be  put  in  play  by  the  backs,  these 
passing  it 

to  each  MHMB| 
other  as 
the  a  c  - 
tionofthe 
play  may 
demand. 
And    in 


Past  a  wing  for  a  clear 
field. 
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A  tackle  that  stops  a  man  in  his  tracks,  but  is 
likely  to  jar  the  tackier. 

both  games  the  ball  may  be  advanced 
by  carrying  or  by  kicking. 

But  while  the  American  team  is  an 
"eleven,"  the  Rugby  side  consists  of 
fifteen  men,  though  it  is  sometimes 
played  thirteen  a  side.  And  instead  of 
all  the  players  being 
bunched  in  or  close  to 
the  "scrimmage"  ac- 
cording to  the  Ameri- 
can fashion,  the  Rugby 
men  are  spread  out  to 
cover  a  large  surface  of 
the  field,  excepting  of 
course,  those  in  the 
scrummage  itself. 
These  words,  "scrim- 
mage" and  "scrum- 
mage," are  not  used 
interchangeably,  but 
always  in  reference  to 
the  method  of  the  par- 
ticular game  depended  upon.  The  Rugby 
spelling  uses  a  "u,"  and  the  American 
style    spells  with  an  "i." 

In  the  latter  style,  every  "attack,"  or 
offensive  play  designed  to  advance  the 
ball  by  the  side  having  it  in  possession,  u 
definitely    determined  „  in    advance, 
and    is    made    clear    to    the    team 
through  its  secret  code  of  signals.   It 
is  all  cut  and  dried,  and   when  the 
signal  is  called   out  by  the  captain, 
every  man  knows  just  what  he  is  to 
do.     In  Rugby  football,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  play  is  not  preconceived 
or    ordered,  but  in  many  cases  de- 
pends upon  the  inspiration  of  the  mo- 
ment and  upon  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented during  that  moment  for  ad- 


Tackling  low,  the  only  effective 
method. 


vantageous  play.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  action  depends  upon  indi- 
vidual whim,  or  that  there  is  no  method 
or  plan,  for  team  work  is  everywhere 
regarded  as  the  one  great  essential  for 
successful  effort.  Neither  are  the  men 
entirely  lacking  in  the  use  of  signals,  for 
secret  signal  codes,  chiefly  using  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  are  employed  at 
some  moments  of  the  game  by  nearly  all 
good  teams.  The  Welsh  players  are 
particularly  fortunate,  for  during  inter- 
national contests  or  other  games  against 
teams  of  different  nationality,  they  have 
ready-made  for  them  a  most  perfect 
secret  signal  code  in  the  use  of  their  own 
native  tongue.  Perhaps  nothing  more 
inscrutable  or  mysterious  (some  one  else 
might  have  said  barbarous),  than  this 
language  can  be  imagined  by  one  who 
does  not  understand  it  and  its  beauties. 
I  have  said  that  the  action  of  a  play  is 
not  always  predeter- 
mined or  signaled  by 
Rugby  players,  but 
this  does  not  imply  a 
lack  of  understanding 
or  of  team  work.  Some 
of  them  claim  a  sort 
of  telepathic  intelli- 
gence, through  which 
they  seem  to  under- 
stand each  other  with- 
out the  use  of  signals. 
But  whether  this  may 
or  may  not  be  true,  it 
is  certain  that  all  of 
the  backs  grasp  the 
situation  and  comprehend  the  play  at 
once.  At  least,  they  usually  do.  It 
may  be  intuition,  as  suggested,  or  it 
may  be,  as  seems  more  likely,  that  the 
most  obvious  and  most  advantageous 
plan  of  play  occurs  to   each  and  all  of 


A  flying 
tackle. 
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About  to   receive  a    running 
pass* 


the  members  of 
the  team  upon 
the  instant. 
Each  one 
sees  the 
thing  to  be 
done,  and  he 
is  confident 
that  all  his 
fellows  see 
it  just  as  he 
does.  He 
acts  upon 
that  convic- 
tion, just  as 
they  all  act 
upon  it,  and 
away  they 
go,  working 
in  perfect 
harm  o  n  y 
and  co-op- 
eration. And  when  the  supposed  tele- 
pathic apparatus  gets  out  of  gear  for  a 
moment,  it  is  probably  because  some 
one  or  two  may  not  quite  grasp  the 
purpose  of  their 
fellows.  For  ag| 
the  most  part, 
however,  men 
playing  on  a 
team,    familiar 

with  each  other  Holding  the  ball 

and  with  the 

same  methods  of  play,  in  time  come  to 
understand  each  other  perfectly  and  to 
act  coherently  even  without  signals. 
This  has  been  called  the  ' '  spirit  of  the 
side,"  and  is  unquestionably  a  great 
factor  in  the  success  of  any  team.  It 
has  been  credited  by  some  as  being 
the  chief  cause  or  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  phenomenal  success  of 
the  famous  New  Zealand  team  which 
made  such  a  sensational  tour  through 
Great  Britain  three  or  four  years  ago. 
In  the  disposition  of  a  Rugby  team 
upon  the  field,  there  are  usually  eight 
of  the  men  detailed  for  duty  in  the 
scrummage.  This  varies  sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  New  Zealand 
teams,  in  which  only  seven  men  are 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  scrummage 
is  also  called  the  "pack,"  a  term  which 
is  also  applied  to  the  act  of  lining  up 
in  place  for  a  scrummage.     It  is  the 


business  of  the  scrum  men  to  hold  the 
opposing  pack  until  the  ball  has  been 
"heeled  out"  and  put  into  play  by  the 
backs,  after  which  they  break  up  and 
render  any  further  service  possible  in 
any  part  of  the  field.  They  are  also 
known  as  "forwards,"  in  contrast  to  the 
names  of  the  half-backs  and  the  others. 
Of  half  backs  there  are  two,  one  of  whom, 
known  as  the  "scrum-half,"  occupies  a 
position  which  has  some  relation  to  the 
duties  of  the  quarter-back  in  the  Ameri- 
can game.  The  scrum-half,  just  back  of 
the  pack,  gathers  the  ball  as  it  is  heeled 
out  of  the  scrummage,  and  transfers  it 
back  to  the  other  half,  who  then  will 
probably  determine  the  character  of  the 
play  from  that  time  on.  In  most  cases 
he  will  find  occasion,  either  at  once,  or 
after  a  short  run,  to  pass  the  ball  back  to 
one  of  the  "three-quarters,"  of  whom 
there  are  four,  forming  a  line  across  the 
field  in  the  rear  of  the  half-backs.  Back 
of  the  three-quarters,  and  completing 
the  membership  of  the  team,  is  the  "full- 
back," whose  especial  and  sacred  duty  it 

is  to  defend  his 
goal  against  at- 
tack, though 
also  to  render 
any  other  ser- 
vice that  may 
come  within  his 
power.  The 
most  active  and  conspicuous  members, 
therefore,  are  usually  the  half-backs  and 
three-quarter-backs. 

The   New   Zealand   team   referred   to 


for  a  place-kick. 
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A  punt  in  the 
making. 
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above,  used  rather  a  different  arrange- 
ment of  their  backs,  and  with  great  suc- 
cess, as  events  proved.  With  seven  men 
in  the  pack,  the  eighth,  known  as  a 
scrum-wing,  performed  the  service  usu- 
ally attended  to  by  the  scrum-half. 
Accordingly  there  was  only  one  half- 
back, behind  him,  while  behind  this  half 
in  turn  were  two  five-eighth-backs,  a 
line  of  only  three  "three-quarters,"  and 
the  full-back.  They  accomplished  very 
quick  passing,  though  this  may  have 
been  the  result  of  their  experience  in 
playing  together.  While  the  usual  pack 
is  arranged  in  three  rows,  three  in  the 
first,  two  in  the  second,  and  three  in  the 
third,  the  New  Zealand  men  formed  their 
scrummage  with  a  two-three-two  order, 
and  claimed  to  secure  just  as  much  push- 
ing power. 

One. may  be  sure  that  after  a  ball  is 
heeled  out  of  the  scrummage  and  put  into 
action  by  the  backs,  the  opposition  are 
not  idle,  for  it  is  as  much  their  purpose 
to  stop  the  advance  of  the  ball  as  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  possessors  to  accomplish 
that  result.  Whenever  possible,  the  ball 
is  intercepted  by  the  enemy  during  a 
pass,  but  this  is  seldom,  and  tackling 
must  be  resorted  to.  But  just  as  one 
tackles  the  man  carrying  the  ball,  or  the 
instant  before,  he  will  contrive  if  possi- 
ble to  pass  it  back  to  the  next  three- 
quarter  behind  him,  who  will  in  turn  en- 
deavor to  carry  it  forward,  pass  it  back 
yet  again,  or  perhaps,  punt  it  down  the 
field,  as  the  circumstances  demand.  In 
saying  that  it  is  passed  back,  is  not 
meant  directly  back,  but  more  usually 
in  a  sideways  direction,  though  slighty 
backward,  and  never  in  a  forward  direc- 
tion. 

Such  perfection  in  team  work  is  accom- 
plished that  the  runner  does  not  need  to 
turn  to  see  his  team-mates  behind  him 
when  compelled  to  pass  the  ball  to  them. 
They  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  there, 
and  he  takes  it  for  granted.  Further- 
more, he  does  not  pass  the  ball  directly 
to  the  point  at  which  they  are  located  at 
the  instant,  but  usually  a  couple  of 
yards  in  advance  of  that  point,  so  that 
they  can  catch  it  while  running  at  full 
speed  and  lose  no  time.  Passes  are  usu- 
ally made  with  both  hands  together,  a 
one-handed  pass  being  unreliable.   Great 


precision  and  skill  in  passing  is  acquired, 
and  it  is  a  sort  of  unwritten  rule  that  the 
ball  is  to  be  passed  and  caught  while  in 
full  speed.  The  manner  of  advancing 
down  a  field  in  the  face  of  the  opposition 
is  partly  suggested  by  the  tactics  used  in 
basket  ball  in  America. 

Strategy  goes  a  long  way  in  Rugby, 
as  in  all  sports.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, here  to  refer  to  many  possible 
clever  maneuvers  to  delude  the  other 
side,  because  of  the  limits  of  this  article. 

When  the  ball  goes  "out  of  bounds," 
as  we  express  it  in  America,  it  is  said  to 
be  "in  touch,"  and  the  play  is  stopped 
for  the  moment,  being  presently  thrown 
in  by  a  member  of  the  other  side.  This  is 
called  the  "line-out,"  the  players  taking 
positions  opposite  the  point  at  which  the 
ball  went  in  touch,  and  one  player  throw- 
ing it  in. 

When  the  man  carrying  the  ball  is  too 
thickly  beset  with  tackling  adversaries, 
and  finds  no  team-mate  at  hand  who  can 
advance  the  ball  better  than  himself,  it  is 
usually  good  policy  to  punt,  and  often 
to  punt  in  touch.  This  is  a  safe  man- 
oeuver,  particularly  if  his  own  goal  is 
threatened.  The  full-back,  always  a 
strong  kicker,  most  frequently  has  occa- 
sion to  punt  in  touch,  and  thus  place  his 
goal  out  of  danger  for  the  moment. 
Rugby  football  is  played  intelligently  for 
the  most  part,  but  sometimes  unintelli- 
gently,  as  for  instance  when  the  un- 
schooled members  of  a  team  waste  much 
energy  in  passing  a  ball  all  across  the  field 
without  an  advance.  They  have  seen 
the  ball  passed  by  other  players,  perhaps, 
and  go  about  wildly  passing  because  that 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  game,  but  with- 
out any  advantage  being  accomplished 
through  their  efforts.  A  ball  should  be 
passed  to  another  only  because  that 
other  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  ad- 
vance it  than  the  individual  relinquish- 
ing it. 

One  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  very  best 
teams  is  to  discourage  grandstand  work, 
or  attempts  at  brilliant  individual  effort. 
They  have  learned  the  best  success  is 
possible  only  by  submerging  ^  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  team,  making  it  all  one 
harmonious,  complete,  perfect  whole. 
For  it  is  team-work  that  wins,  animated 
by  the  "spirit  of  the  side." 
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Ladies'  Entrance  (To  Hell) 

By  OLIVER  ALLSTORM 

AUTHOR  OF  "WHISKY,   THAT'S  ALL!  " 


Copyright  by  George  Nathaniel  Malstrom. 

"T     ADIES'    ENTRANCE."      Ah,    yes,    you've 

J a  all  seen  the  sign. 

It  leads  to  the  pit  of  whisky  and  wine, 
It  leads  to  the  room  with  the  little  closed  door, 
From  which  there's  no  exit  for  purity  more ; 
An  hour  for  a  song,  and  another  for  drink, 
And  some  mother's  girl  is  beginning  to  sink. 
"LADIES'  ENTRANCE,"  of  course,  'tis  the  side 

door  too, 
For  shame  never  cared  to  be  open  to  view. 
They  slip  and  they  trip  in  their  haste  to  get  in, 
Lest  someone  might  see  they  are  sporting  with  sin; 
The  shadows  are  falling,  there's  no  escort  now, 
Save  strangers  that  drink  to  the  curl  on  her  brow. 
Home,  mother,  and  honor  are  lost  in  the  whirl, 
And  the  river  of  vice  claims  some  mother's  girl. 

"LADIES'  ENTRANCE."     Ah,  yes,  now  boldly 

they  go 
Through  the  little  side  entrance  so  bitter  with  woe. 
Corrupt  in  their  morals  and  deep  in  disgrace, 
They  blush  not  to  enter,  nor  falter  a  pace. 
Half  dead  to  Life's  meaning,  half  dead  to  its  care, 
They  drift  through  wild  pleasure  into  despair. 

"LADIES'    ENTRANCE."      To    where?       Ah, 

finish  the  sign — 
Mark  plainly  the  rest, — to  the  end  of  the  line, 
To  the  serpent  that  charms,  and  passions  that 

rave, 
To  torment  that  plunges  one 

into  the  grave. 
If  live  ones  would  hear,  and 

if  dead  ones  could  tell, 
The    sign    would    read    on, 

"Ladies'     Entrance    to 

Hell." 
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A  Pious  Hypocrite 

THE  PRETENDED  vs.  THE  REAL  CHRISTIAN— THE  CLOAK 
OF     RELIGION    USED    TO    SERVE    MATERIAL    PURPOSES 

By  S.  Wardlow  Marsden 

Synopsis. — Samuel  Jonathan  Walker  has  for  years  received  a  comfortable  income  as  the  chief  official  of  the 
Society  for  Moral  Promotion.  Mr.  Walker's  daughter  Emily  meets  Charles  Warner,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Physical  Instructor, 
and  the  young  people  become  interested  in  each  other,  despite  her  father's  prejudice  and  enmity  against  Charles. 
Horace  Horton,  a  young  man  whose  attentions  Emily  has  tolerated  at  the  behest  of  her  parents,  exhibits  a  strong 
enmity  toward  Charles.  Emily  Walker's  father  forbids  her  to  acknowledge  Charles'  acquaintance,  on  the 
ground  that  the  young  man  has  proven  himself  low  and  vulgar  by  an  exhibition  of  athletics,  and  by  posing  in  tights 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Gymnasium.  Angered  by  his  daughter's  friendship  for  Charles,  Mr.  Walker  determined  to  injure 
the  young  man's  reputation.  He  hires  a  detective  to  pose  as  a  physician,  and  to  visit  the  Warner  home  under  the  pre- 
tense of  treating  Charles'  little  sister  Edna,  who  is  lame.  Binwell,  the  detective,  visits  the  former  home  of  the  Warner's, 
and  reports  to  Mr.  Walker  and  Horace  Horton  that  Charles  Warner  has  broken  faith  with  a  young  woman  whom  he  had 
promised  to  marry.  Mr.  Walker  determines  to  use  this  information  as  a  means  of  causing  Charles  to  lose  his  position 
with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  Secretary,  however,  declines  to  consider  Mr.  Walker's  request,  and  learns  that  Charles  was 
justified  in  refusing  to  wed  the  young  woman  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged,  because  of  her  faithlessness.  At  the  behest 
of  Horace  Horton,  Binwell  causes  a  pugilistic  champion  named  Murphy  to  join  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Gymnasium  for  the  pur- 
pose of  besting  Charles  Warner  physically.  At  an  athletic  exhibition  held  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Murphy  the  pugilist,  in  the 
guise  of  an  amateur  boxer,  and  under  an  assumed  name,  attempts  to  lower  Charles'  colors  in  a  boxing  bout,  and  is  sound- 
ly trounced  for  his  pains.  Charles  becomes  more  popular  than  ever  with  the  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  While  walking 
to  his  home  one  evening  Charles  Warner  encounters  two  men  who  have  attacked  Horace  Horton  and  Emily  Walker,  and 
from  whom  Horace  Horton  has  fled  in  fear  and  terror.  Charles  fells  one  of  the  highwaymen  with  well  directed  blows, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  is  slightly  wounded  by  a  revolver  shot  one  of  the  footpads  fires  at  him.  The  fallen  miscreant's 
companion  takes  to  his  heels.  The  second  highwayman  is  also  enabled  to  escape  through  Charles'  inability  to  leave 
Emily  in  her  terrified  state.  Emily  overhears  Horace  Horton  giving  her  parents  a  highly-colored  version  of  the  attack, 
and  aroused  by  his  unmanly  conduct  brands  him  as  a  coward.  On  learning  of  the  part  taken  by  Charles  Warner  in  the 
rescue  of  his  daughter,  Mr.  Walker  renews  his  effort  to  break  up  the  attachment  between  the  young  people.  Charles 
and  Emily  meet  frequently  by  appointment,  and  their  friendship  grows  and  ripens  until  they  become  secretly  affianced. 
Mr.  Walker  astounds  Emily  and  inflicts  a  shock  upon  her  by  reporting  to  her  that  Charles  Warner's  father  is  a  murderer 
serving  a  life-sentence  in  the  State  Penitentiary.  Emily  meets  Charles  and  tells  him  of  the  statements  her  father  has 
made  concerning  the  tragedy  in  the  Warner  family.  Charles  explains  to  her  that  while  his  father  was  guilty  of  the 
crime  charged  against  him,  it  had  been  committed  while  he  was  insane  from  drunkenness,  and  Emily  is  satisfied  with 
Charles'  explanation.  They  are  interrupted  by  Mr.  Walker,  who  takes  Emily  to  her  home,  warning  Charles  to  cease  his 
attentions  to  her.  Mrs.  Walker  persuades  Emily  that  a  marriage  with  Charles  Warner  could  only  bring  evil  results  to 
the  young  man,  because  Samuel  Walker's  unrelenting  hatred  toward  him  would  pursue  Charles  forever.  Emily  finally 
concludes  to  accede  to  her  mother's  request  and  pay  a  visit  to  a  summer  resort,  and  to  separate  herself  from  Charles 
Warner.  She  writes  a  short  note  to  Charles  announcing  her  action,  but  giving  no  explanation,  and  he  is  much  surprised 
to  learn  of  Emily's  decision  to  break  their  engagement.  Emily  later  repents  of  her  decision  and  sends  Charles  a  letter 
explaining  her  action.  He  discovers  her  whereabouts  from  the  letter's  postmark,  and  seeks  Emily  at  the  city  to  which 
she  has  been  persuaded  to  travel.  Emily  meets  Charles,  and  renews  her  promise  to  become  his  wife.  He  addresses  to 
her  many  letters  in  a  confidential  vein,  some  of  them  containing  information  and  advice  concerning  the  marital  duties 
which  he  and  Emily  anticipate  assuming.  Charles  is  unexpectedly  confronted  by  an  officer  who  holds  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest. 

Ninth  Installment. 
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CHAPTER  XVI.  "You  are  not  guilty,  then?" 

"Certainly,  I  am  not  guilty." 

N  a  dazed  state  of  mind,  Charles  "Well,  I  have  nothing  to  say  about 
hurriedly  glanced  over  the  warrant  that,  I  am  simply  a  United  States  Mar- 
handed  him  by  the  officer.  What  shal,  and  my  duty  is  to  arrest  you  in  ac- 
could  it  all  mean,  and  what  possible  rea-  cordance  with  my  instructions." 
son  could  be  given  for  his  arrest?  The  "There  is  nothing  else  to  do,  then,  but 
warrant  did  not  enlighten  him  further  to  accompany  you,  I  suppose." 
than  as  to  the  charge  which  had  been  "  That  would  simplify  the  matter  con- 
made   against   him.      He   had  been   ar-  siderably." 

rested    for    sending    obscene    literature  "I'll  go  with  you  at  once,  but  I  want 

through  the  mail.  to  see  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  general  secretary 

"  Why,  officer,  you  are  sure  you  haven't  first ;  I  suppose  you  have  no  objections?" 

made    a    mistake?"    he    asked,    as    he  "  Not  the  least,  though  I'll  accompany 

turned  to  the  dignified  personage  who  you." 

was  silently  awaiting  him.  It  was  impossible  for  Charles  to  reason 

"There  is  no  mistake.     You  are  the  clearly  in  this  emergency.    He  was  dum- 

physical  director  here,  aren't  you?"  founded,    dazed;    but   he   realized   that 

"Yes,  but  upon  what  evidence  is  my  now,  as  never  before,  the  friendship  of 

arrest  founded?    I  cannot  imagine  how  a  the  secretary  would  be  tested.     He  was 

charge  of  this  nature  could  be  brought  arrested  for  a  crime.     He  had  no  idea  of 

against  me."  the  source  of  the  evidence  used  to  effect 
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his  arrest.  He  was  completely  in  the 
dark.  He  opened  the  door  of  the  secre- 
tary's private  office  and  the  marshal 
followed  him.  Mr.  Wilder  looked  up  in 
surprise. 

"Why,  Charles,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"This  officer  has  a  warrant  for  my 
arrest,"  pointing  in  the  Marshal's  direc- 
tion. 

"Warrant  for  your  arrest?  Why, 
Charles,  you  are  jesting." 

"  I  certainly  am  not  jesting.  The  Mar- 
shal has  the  warrant." 

"Why,  what  can  this  mean,  officer? 
Mr.  Warner  has  been  with  us  for  a  long 
while,  and  he  is  highly .  respected  by 
everyone  who  knows  him." 

"I  don't  know,  Mr.  Wilder,  I  am  sim- 
ply performing  my  duty.  I  ivas  sent 
here  to  make  the  arrest.  I  know  nothing 
more  about  the  matter." 

"The  warrant  states  that  I  am 
charged  with  sending  obscene  literature 
through  the  mail"  said  Charles. 

"Obscene  literature?"  exclaimed  the 
secretary  in  surprise. 

"That's  the  charge,"  replied  Charles. 

"And  you  know  nothing  about  it?" 

"I'm  as  innocent  as  a  babe  unborn  of 
the  occasion  for  such  a  charge." 

"It  is  certainly  amazing,"  exclaimed 
the  secretary.  But  I  suppose  the  easiest 
way  is  the  best,  and,  you  had  better  ac- 
company the  officer.  I  will  go  with  you 
and  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  charge 
and  will  of  course  see  that  you  are  bailed 
out  at  once." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the 
swiftly  rushing  thoughts  that  flashed 
through  Charles's  mind  as  he  hurried 
along  towards  the  jail.  He  remembered 
his  father's  fate.  His  father  was  a  con- 
vict, and  still  serving  his  sentence.  Was 
he  also  to  be  branded  in  the  same  way? 
For  the  time  being,  all  thoughts  of 
Emily  were  driven  from  his  mind,  but  as 
he  neared  his  destination  her  radiant 
features  seemed  to  him  as  though  she 
were  at  his  side. 

What  would  Emily  think?  What  ex- 
cuse could  he  make  to  her  for  this  new 
disgrace?  Surely  she  would  not  con- 
sider him  guilty.  As  the  realization  of 
his  position  came  to  his  mind,  he  felt 
more  keenly  than  ever  the  stigma  of  his 
dilemma.  He  could  have  hardly  asked  for 


more  considerate  treatment  from  the 
marshal  who  arrested  him,  but  the 
peculiarly  unpleasant  position  of  being  | 
a  prisoner  was  borne  in  upon  him  as  he 
was  turned  over  to  the  officials  of  the 
jail  by  the  officer  who  had  him  in  charge. 

There  was  a  court-room  in  the  same 
building,  and  after  the  secretary  had  in- 
terviewed an  attorney  with  whom  he 
had  some  accquaintane,  it  was  arranged 
that  Charles  would  appear  before  the 
judge  and  be  immediately  released  on 
bail.  It  was  not  especially  difficult  to 
secure  bail.  The  secretary  attended  to 
these  details  for  him,  and  as  Charles 
went  out  of  the  court-room  into  the 
open  air,  a  free  man,  at  least  temporarily, 
a  feeling  of  relief  crept  over  him  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  describe.  The  details 
of  the  charge  were  fully  explained  to  the 
attorney  who  had  his  case  in  charge,  a,nd 
he  learned  that  the  cause  of  Charles  ar- 
rest was  one  of  the  letters  that  he  had 
sent  to  Emily  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
her  more  definite  details  pertaining  to 
the  responsibilities  that  come  with  home 
life. 

Charles  felt  much  relieved  at  this  in- 
formation. Surely  Emily  would  not 
blame  him,  and  he  cared  more  about  her 
censure  than  he  did  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  No  doubt  one  or  more  of  these 
letters  had  in  some  manner  passed  into 
the  hands  of  her  father,  and  it  was  un- 
questionably he  who  had  caused  his 
arrest.  Would  this  man's  enmity  ever 
cease — is  there  nothing  that  will  ap- 
pease his  narrow  malignant  nature? 
Charles  asked  himself.  Surely  there  is  a 
time  coming  when  Mr.  Walker  will  turn 
away  from  his  vindictive  course.  These, 
and  many  similar  thoughts  came  to  him 
as  he  resumed  the  duties  interrupted  a 
few  hours  previously  by  his  arrest. 

It  was  impossible  for  Charles  to  realize 
the  serious  nature  of  the  situati3n  that 
was  now  presented  to  him.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  Association  had  assisted  him ; 
he  had  been  the  means  of  securing  bail 
for  him.  That  evening  the  local  news- 
papers made  the  most  of  the  sensation, 
and  the  next  morning  Charles  began  to 
understand  the  character  of  the  charge 
that  had  been  made  against  him.  A 
short  time  after  he  appeared  at  his  desk 
that  morning,  the  secretary  came  into 
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lis  office.  Charles  had  never  before  seen 
lim  so  perturbed.  It  was  quite  evident 
hat  he  had  gone  through  a  severe 
>rdeal. 

"Charles,  it's  too  bad,"  he  began  after 
reeting  him. 

"Why,  what  is  the  trouble,  Mr. 
Wilder." 

:  It  almost  breaks  my  heart  to  tell  you. 
[  received  at  least  a  dozen  telegrams  this 
norning  from  fellow-secretaries  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  I  received  a  special  delivery 
etter  from  one  of  my  superiors.  Several 
)f  the  directors  of  this  Association  called 
Dn  me  last  night  and  with  hardly  a  dis- 
enting  voice  they  have  practically 
ordered  me — •" 

"  Go  on,  Mr.  Wilder,  I  am  able  to  bear 
t,  what  is  it?" 

'  Well,  they  want  me  to  dispense  with 
your  services." 

All  right,"  said  Charles  in  a  choking 
oice,  "  I'll  go." 

If  it  was  my  business  I'd  stick  to  you 
to  the  end.  I  know  you  are  not  guilty  of 
the  crime,  but  as  these  men  say  you  have 
been  accused  of  a  serious  offense  and  the 
Association  cannot  stand  by  you  until 
you  have  vindicated  yourself." 

"Vindicated  myself?  Why,  Mr.  Wil- 
der, you  know  the  nature  of  my  so-called 
crime,  you  know  all  the  details." 

"I  know  I  do,  but  the  other  officers 
and  workers  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  do  not 
know." 

"But  you  can  explain  it  to  them." 

"Yes,  I  can  explain  and  explain  to 
them,  but  they  either  will  not  or  cannot 
understand.  They  maintain  that  you 
should  not  have  the  moral  support  of 
the  Association." 

"  WThy,  what  is  the  object  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  if  it  is  not  to  give  moral  support  to 
those  who  may  need  it." 

"Yes,  that's  true,  but  before  the  law 
you  stand  condemned." 

"  Not  yet,  I  have  not  been  convicted." 

"  Yes,  but  the  government  has  charged 
you  with  a  crime,  and  if  I  stand  by  you 
and  retain  you  in  your  position,  Charles, 
we  will  both  be  discharged." 

"Oh,  I  see.  I  would  not  ask  you  to  re- 
tain me.     I'll  go  at  once." 

"  I  suppose  that's  the  best  way  out  of 
it,"  said  Mr.  Wilder,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.     "It  is  outrageously  unjust.     As 


men,  the  officials  of  this  Association 
ought  to  be  morally  strong  enough  to 
stand  by  those  whom  we  know  to  be  in 
the  right,  but  we  are  all  afraid  to  move  in 
any  unusual  direction.  We  are  deathly 
afraid  of  public  opinion.  I  detest  that 
spirit,  but  I  must  admit  that  to  a  certain 
extent  I  have  followed  it  and  the  Asso- 
ciation as  a  body  clings  to  it  with  unusual 
persistency." 

Charles  made  no  reply,  but  clasped  the 
hand  the  secretary  extended  to  him. 
There  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  both  men 
as  they  stood  there  for  a  moment,  though 
not  a  word  was  exchanged  as  they  parted. 
As  Charles  went  out  the  door  he  realized 
that  at  last  he  was  discharged,  and  that 
Samuel  Jonathan  Walker  was  unques- 
tionably at  least  indirectly  to  blame  for 
it.  He  ground  his  teeth  in  rising  wrath  as 
he  recalled  the  persistency  of  the  man, 
but  his  anger  quickly  abated  as  Emily's 
fair  face  appeared  before  him.  He  had 
been  receiving  daily  fetters  from  her,  and 
on  that  particular  morning  he  had  been 
buoyed  with  new  courage  as  he  read  the 
letter  which  she  had  penned  to  him  the 
previous  day.  It  was  warmly  affection- 
ate, and  in  his  present  trouble  he  yearned 
for  the  priviliege  of  seeing  her.  He 
wanted  to  tell  her  of  his  present  difficul- 
ties. He  wanted  to  unburden  himself  to 
her.  He  wanted  her  to  see  the  situation 
in  all  its  details.  The  sensational  reports 
that  had  appeared  in  the  papers  on  the 
previous  evening  were  exceedingly  un- 
just to  him.  Apparently  the  reporters 
had  not  possessed  the  details  of  the 
charge  and  they  had  called  upon  their 
imaginations,  with  the  result  that  he  ap- 
peared in  an  exceedingly  unfavorable 
light.  Charles  realized  that  Emily  would 
probably  see  some  of  these  reports.  He 
wanted  to  be  near  her  and  to  secure  an 
opportunity  of  giving  her  the  real  truth. 

Charles  had  at  first  refrained  from  say- 
ing anything  to  his  mother  about  his  new 
trouble,  but  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  be  frank  with  her.  The  next  morning 
he  gave  his  mother  the  full  details.  She 
was  brave,  as  she  had  always  been,  but 
she  had  experienced  many  severe  trials 
during  her  life,  and  now  that  she  had 
recently  felt  that  her  sorrows  were  over, 
it  was  indeed  hard  to  calmly  bear  the 
present  difficulties. 
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"  Will  our  troubles  never  end,  Charles  V 
she  asked  as  the  tears  welled  up  in  her 
eyes.  Will  we  always  have  to  endure  in- 
justice ?  Must  we  continually  bear  trials 
that  are  undeserved?" 

"  No,  no,  mother.  Never  mind,  we  will 
bear  up  until  the  end.  Don't  cry,  don't 
worry,  there  are  better  times  in  store  for 
us." 

"I  hope  so,  my  boy,  but  sometimes  it 
seems  that  they  are  a  long  time  com- 
ing." 

"  But  they  are  coming.  I'll  make  them 
come." 

Charles  was  strongly  desirous  of  seeing 
Emily.  It  had  been  his  intention  to 
make  the  trip  that  morning,  but  it  was 
quite  apparent  to  him  that  his  every 
step  was  watched  and  he  knew  that  any 
move  of  that  nature  would  be  immedi- 
ately reported  to  his  enemy,  Mr.  Walker, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  se- 
cure an  opportunity  to  see  Emily. 

The  next  morning  his  daily  letter  from 
Emily  did  not  come.  This  was  the  cause 
of  much  anxiety  to  him.  Why  did  she 
not  write?  Had  she  seen  the  newspaper 
reports  and  could  she  have  formed  an  un- 
favorable opinion  of  him?  Many  ques- 
tions of  this  nature  occurred  to  him  as  he 
chafed  under  the  self-restraint  that  he 
was  forced  to  maintain  at  this  time.  He 
went  out  for  a  long  walk,  as  was  his  usual 
habit,  and  he  had  not  gone  far  before  it 
was  plain  to  him  that  his  every  move- 
ment was  being  watched.  What  could 
he  do  to  avoid  this  new  annoyance  ? 
Must  be  he  followed  continually  like  a 
suspected  criminal?  He  tried  to  avoid 
pursuit  of  the  sleuths  who  were  on  his 
track  but  in  nearly  every  instance  they 
would  turn  up  in  some  unexpected  man- 
ner. Becoming  tired  of  this  continued 
annoyance,  he  finally  started  on  a  long 
run  in  the  country  and  he  had  not  gone 
very  far  before  he  realized  that  at  last  he 
had  shaken  off  his  pursuers— at  least 
they  were  not  athletic  enough  to  follow 
a  good  runner,  and  he  felt  much  relieved 
at  this  discovery. 

Another  day  passed,  and  no  letter  from 
Emily.  Another,  and  another,  and  still 
no  word  from  her.  Charles  passed  the 
Walker  home,  hoping  to  see  some  sign  of 
life,  but  apparently  the  family  was  still 
absent.     Becoming  desperate  in  his  de- 


sire for  information  of  some  kind,  he 
made  a  special  endeavor  to  elude  the 
ynx-like  eyes  of  the  detectives,  who 
were  nOw  continually  in  his  shadow,  by  a 
long  run  through  the  suburbs  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  he  boarded  a  train 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  for  him- 
self the  cause  of  Emily's  silence.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  resort  his  heart  was 
fluttering  with  strange  delight.  At  last, 
he  thought,  he  would  see  Emily,  and 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  give 
her  a  full  explanation.  The  crowds  that 
he  found  there  on  his  previous  visit  were 
no  longer  in  evidence.  The  fall  was  ap- 
proaching, and  many  visitors  had  re- 
turned home. 

Before  he  had  been  in  the  town  an 
hour  it  was  again  quite  plain  to  him  that 
his  every  footstep  was  being  dogged  by 
hired  sleuths.  He  was  angry.  On  one 
occasion  he  turned  with  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  giving  one  of  these  persistent  fel- 
lows a  sound  thrashing,  but  the  man 
quickly  disappeared  as  he  saw  him  com- 
ing in  his  direction.  Then,  too,  Charles 
realized  that  conduct  of  that  nature 
would  not  be  to  his  advantage.  Such 
violence  would  no  doubt  cause  him  ad- 
ditional trouble  and  would  be  of  no  ulti- 
mate benefit.  He  remained  in  the  resort 
several  days.  In  spite  of  his  endeavor  to 
elude  his  pursuers  they  seemed  to  be 
ever  near  at  hand  and  he  did  not  see 
Emily  during  the  entire  period.  Her 
parents  had  evidently  compelled  her  to 
remain  at  home  or  else  they  were  aware 
of  his  location  at  all  times  and  were 
careful  to  manage  her  movements  so  that 
she  would  not  be  seen  by  him. 

Charles  felt  the  disappointment  keenly. 
It  was  indeed  hard  to  bear.  At  least  he 
wanted  to  be  trusted  by  Emily.  He 
wanted  her  to  understand  the  situation, 
even  if  the  public  announcements  of  his 
disgrace  were  garbled  and  distorted.  He 
boarded  the  train  for  home  with  a  sad 
and  heavy  heart.  He  hoped  that  in  the 
meantime  some  communication  might 
have  been  received  from  Emily,  but  he 
was  again  disappointed.  Not  a  word  had 
come  from  her.  He  visited  the  lawyer 
who  had  his  case  in  hand  and  carefully 
went  over  its  various  details  with  him. 
He  came  away  with  renewed  confidence 
as  far  as  the  case  was  concerned,  but  day 
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after  day,  week  after  week  went  by  and 
the  situation  remained  unchanged. 

The  Walkers  had  apparently  returned 
home.  He  haunted  the  park  in  the 
neighborhood  of  their  home  for  days,  but 
he  never  saw  Emily.  Evidently  her 
parents  had  not  brought  her  home  or 
else  they  had  managed  in  some  way  to 
keep  her  in  seclusion.  Charles  felt  the 
disgrace  of  the  situation  keenly.  Here 
he  was  branded  as  a  criminal  when  his 
only  offence  consisted  of  giving  vitally 
important  advice  to  the  girl  whom  he 
had  looked  upon  as  his  future  wife. 

The  day  of  the  trial  was  finally  at 
hand.  The  court-room  was  crowded. 
Charles  watched  in  a  dazed  sort  of  a  way 
the  selection  of  the  jury  which  was  to 
decide  the  merits  of  the  case.  He 
studied  the  faces  of  these  men  as  they 
took  their  places  in  the  jury-box.  Could 
he  expect  justice  from  them?  Were  they 
to  be  guided  by  prejudice  or  were  they 
really  and  truly  enlightened  men  who 
would  strive  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
to  render  a  just  verdict?  These  ques- 
tions occurred  to  him  as  he  carefully 
scrutinized  the  features  of  each  man. 
His  attorney  seemed  to  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  details  of  his  case.  He 
had  carefully  studied  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject and  felt  that  he  had  prepared  a 
defense  that  would  be  effective. 

"But,  Mr.  Joyce,"  Charles  had  said  to 
his  counsel,  "  I  don't  see  that  a  defense  is 
required.  I  am  not  guilty  of  a  crime. 
Surely  the  law  does  not  consider  it 
criminal  to  write  a  letter  containing 
good,  sound  advice  to  my  intended  wife? " 

"Yes,  it  looks  very  well  from  your 
standpoint,  but  the  law  is  very  plain.  It 
doesn't  consider  motive.  Your  motives, 
no  doubt,  were  commendable.  The  law 
states  that  it  is  a  criminal  offense  to  send 
obscene  literature  of  any  kind  through 
the  mail,  and  many  men  might  consider 
your  remarks  obscene." 

"To  be  sure,  they  would  seem  obscene 
to  a  man  whose  mind  was  reeking  with 
obscenity,  but  surely  you  don't  feel  that 
I  am  to  be  judged  by  men  of  that  char- 
acter?" 

"I  hardly  know.  I  should  think  the 
evidence  would  be  given  fair  considera- 
tion, and, that  the  verdict  will  be  a  just 
one." 


"Yes,  but  am  I  to  be  judged  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  impressions  that  will 
be  made  upon  the  judge  and  jury  by  the 
statements  that  I  have  made  in  this 
letter  intended  for  my  future  wife?" 

"Probably  they  will  take  your  inten- 
tions into  consideration,  but  at  the  same 
time  you  will  be  judged  largely  by  the 
impression  conveyed  to  the  jury  by  your 
own  written  words." 

"Surely  a  strange  law,"  said  Charles. 
"  Its  object  may  be  commendable,  but  it 
was  certainly  not  made  to  apply  to  cases 
of  this  kind." 

"I  don't  think  it  was  so  intended  my- 
self, but  it  has  been  applied  to  you  and 
we  will  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  to 
make  a  satisfactory  defense." 

The  jury  was  finally  selected.  The 
case  was  called.  The  prosecution  pro- 
duced their  witnesses,  the  most  promin- 
ent of  whom  was  Samuel  WTalker.  He 
told  how  Charles  had  continually  pur- 
sued his  daughter,  how  he  had  warned 
him  and  tried  in  every  way  to  keep  him 
away  from  Emily,  and  finally  how  he  had 
found  Charles'  letter  to  her.  The  pro- 
secuting attorney  brought  out  through 
him  that  Charles  was  the  son  of  a  mur- 
derer who  was  then  serving  time.  He 
was  careful  also  to  bring  out  the  pre- 
vious engagement  of  Charles,  how  he  had 
apparently  jilted  this  young  woman  and 
had  afterwards  been  sued  for  breach  of 
promise.  It  was  plain  to  Charles  and  also 
to  his  counsel  that  this  evidence  had 
strongly  prejudiced  the  judge  and  jury 
against  him.  At  this  juncture  Charles 
held  a  whispered  conference  with  his 
attorney  and  insisted  that  he  be  allowed 
to  go  on  the  stand  and  defend  himself, 
that  the  truth  in  relation  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  Walker  be  brought  to 
light. 

"No,  no,  what  is  the  use?"  replied  his 
attorney,  "we  have  a  good  technical 
defense.  If  you  testify  they  might  bring 
out  a  lot  of  information  that  they  will 
use  against  you.  Let  me  conduct  the 
trial  in  my  own  way,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  you  will  have  a  better  chance  for  a 
satisfactory  verdict  than  if  you  were  to 
go  on  the  stand  and  clearly  explain  your 
version  of  the  affair." 

Charles  was  keenly  disappointed.  He 
hardly  knew  what  to  say.     He  felt  the 
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sting  of  the  accusation  that^had  been 
made  against  him,  and  personally  felt 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  make  the  truth 
known.  He  finally  allowed  the  attorney 
to  have  his  way.  The  defense  made  by 
his  attorney  was  purely  of  a  technical 
nature.  He  tried  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  he  had  mailed 
or  written  the  offending  letter.  He  took 
advantage  of  every  technicality  in  con- 
nection with  the  prosecution,  and  when 
the  case  was  closed  Charles  was  dis- 
satisfied. He  felt  somehow  that  he  had 
been  placed  in  a  wrong  light;  that  the 
efforts  of  his  attorney  had  made  both 
judge  and  jury  believe  that  in  his  own 
heart  he  felt  he  was  guilty,  and  that  he 
was  skulking  behind  every  technicality 
that  was  afforded  by  the  law. 

In  summing  up  the  case  before  the 
jury,  the  prosecuting  attorney  became 
dramatic.  "Here  is  this  man"  said  he, 
pointing  towards  Charles,  "pursuing  the 
daughter  of  one  of  our  most  estimable 
citizens.  After  repeated  warnings  he  has 
still  continued  his  pursuit.  And  what  is 
this  man's  record?  This  convict's  son, 
this  son  of  a  murderer." 

Charles  winced,  and  his  eyes  flashed 
with  dangerous  fire  as  these  words  were 
flung  at  him. 

"His  previous  life  shows  that  he  had 
been  pursuing  women.  The  records  of 
the  court  in  which  he  was  formerly  tried 
very  clearly  indicate  his  character. 
Here  he  was,  engaged  to  a  very  estimable 
girl,  and  without  a  sign  of  an  excuse  he 
threw  her  aside,  and  in  order  to  clear  her 
own  good  name  she  was  compelled  to 
bring  a  suit  for  breach  of  promise  against 
him.  And  this  is  the  man  who  is  pur- 
suing Miss  Walker.  This  is  the  man  who 
pretends  that  he  is  desirous  of  marrying 
her.  The  defense  has  tried  to  show  that 
the  letter  that  he  has  written  to  this 
young  woman  was  for  worthy  purposes ; 
that  he  desired  to  enlighten  her  on  deli- 
cate subjects  that  have  to  do  with  the 
responsibilities  of  home  life.  But  what 
does  such  a  man  care  for  home  life  ?  What 
does  a  man  who  jilts  a  girl  care  for  mar- 
riage? I  think,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  his  purposes 
were  dishonorable  and  that  this  com- 
munication had  but  one  purpose,  and 
that  purpose  is  clearly  betrayed  by  his 


written  words.  The  letter  is  obscene,  it 
is  worse  than  obscene;  and,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  I  leave  it  to  you  whether  or 
not  this  man  shall  be  declared  guilty  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law." 

The  prosecuting  attorney's  words  were 
weighted  with  emotion  as  he  concluded 
his  long  harangue  to  judge  and  jury.  It 
was  plain  to  see  that  his  argument  had 
had  considerable  effect.  He  had  not 
failed  to  use  what  influence  he  could  on 
the  jury  by  inquiring  what  would  be 
their  verdict  if  the  virtue  and  honor  of 
their  own  daughters  had  been  at  stake." 

Charles  distinctly  realized  that  the 
summing  up  by  his  attorney  was  weak. 
There  was  no  strength  to  his  appeal.  In- 
stinctively Charles  felt  that  his  case  was 
being  handled  by  a  man  who  did  not 
seem  to  believe  in  his  own  innocence,  and 
as  the  words  of  the  judge  finally  con- 
veyed to  the  jury  that  the  case  was  at 
last  in  their  hands  he  sank  back  in  his 
seat  with  the  impression  that  he  was  to 
be  declared  guilty  for  a  crime  that  he  had 
never  knowingly  or  willingly  committed. 
He  saw  by  the  glances  that  came  in  his 
direction  now  and  then  from  the  judge 
and  different  members  of  the  jury  that 
his  plea  had  been  viewed  unfavorably. 
Samuel  Walker  sat  but  a  short  distance 
from  him,  and  his  face  was  wreathed  in 
smiles.  His  expression  almost  seemed  to 
say,  "At  last  I  am  having  an  opportu- 
nity to  brand  this  man  as  he  richly  de- 
serves. At  last  I  am  able  to  relieve  my- 
self of  his  impertinent  attentions  to  my 
daughter."  He  sat  there,  glowing  with 
pleased  delight  while  the  prosecuting 
attorney  was  severely  arraigning  Charles. 
He  fairly  beamed  on  the  judge  and  the 
jury  as  the  case  was  finally  closed. 

The  court-room  was  large.  There  were 
several  hundred  spectators,  apparently 
intensely  interested  in  the  details  of  the 
trial.  Many  friends  of  Charles'  were 
there,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions 
there  were  angry  interruptions.  Then 
Charles  was  being  scathingly  arraigned. 
In  a  distant  corner  of  the  court-room  sat 
a  young  woman  who  had  remained  un- 
noticed throughout  the  trial.  She  sat 
there  like  a  statue,  apparently  drinking 
in  every  detail.  She  wore  a  black  veil 
over  her  face  and  her  features  could  not 
clearly  be  seen,  but  it  was  apparent  from 
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ler  general  attitude  that  every  detail  of 
he  trial  was  of  absorbing  interest  to  her. 

As  the  judge  began  his  speech  to  the 
ury  she  arose  and  began  to  force  her  way 
through  the  crowd  towards  the  gate 
3pening  into  the  space  reserved  for  the 
ourt  and  counsel.  After  considerable 
trouble,  she  managed  to  reach  the  railing. 
She  said  a  few  words  to  the  man  on  guard 
there.  He  motioned  to  Mr.  Joyce,  who 
had  been  defending  Charles.  He  came 
quickly  towards  her  and  had  a  whispered 
conference  with  her.  The  expression  of 
his  face  changed  in  an  instant.  He 
hurried  back  to  the  spot  he  had  vacated. 
The  judge  in  monotonous  tones  was  ex- 
plaining the  law  to  the  jury. 

"Your  Honor,"  he  interrupted. 

"The  case  has  been  closed,  sit  down." 

"I  know,  your  honor,  but — " 

"No  'buts,'  I  tell  you,  the  case  has 
been  closed.    Sit  down!  " 

"  Your  honor,  I  insist,  new  evidence — ' 

"New  evidence!  Your  evidence  is  all 
in,  you  have  said  so  yourself." 

"But  I  have  a  new  witness,  your 
honor,  that  will  change  the  entire  aspect 
of  this  case  "  pointing  towards  the  young 
woman  who  was  still  standing  at  the  gate. 

"A  new  witness?    Who  is  she?" 

"Mrs.  Charles  Warner." 

"Mrs.  Charles  Warner?  What  do  you 
mean?  You  have  already  stated  that 
this  man  was  unmarried." 

"  I  thought  he  was  until  this  moment, 
your  honor.  Mrs.  Charles  WTarner  de- 
sires to  be  a  witness,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  her  evidence  will  clear  an  in- 
nocent man  of  this  terrible  charge." 

"Does  the  prosecution  object  to  the 
presentation  of  this  new  evidence?" 
questioned  the  judge,  turning  to  the  pro- 
secuting attorney. 

"I  do,  most  emphatically." 

"Why?"  asked  the  judge. 

"  The  evidence  has  been  presented  and 
the  case  has  been  closed.  Why  should 
new  evidence  be  allowed?" 

"There  is  no  reason  for  allowing  new 
evidence  except  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
rendering  a  just  decision. 

And,  your  honor,  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  this  new  evidence  be  pre- 
sented in  order  to  secure  a  just  decision 
in  this  case,"  interrupted  Charles'  at- 
torney. 


"I  will  allow  the  evidence.  Bring  on 
your  witness." 

As  this  discussion  continued  the  fea- 
tures of  Samuel  Walker  would  have  been 
a  splendid  study  for  an  emotional  actor. 
His  beaming  smile  disappeared.  As  he 
looked  toward  the  figure  that  stood  at  the 
gateway,  his  face  became  flushed  and 
then  turned  pale.  He  was  on  the  point 
of  rushing  towards  the  young  woman 
when  on  second  thought  he  restrained 
himself.  His  eyesight  was  not  of  the 
best,  but  he  thought  he  recognized  some- 
thing familiar  about  the  figure  and  the 
hidden  features  of  the  veiled  young 
woman. 

As  the  judge  stated  he  would  allow  the 
presentation  of  the  new  evidence,  Mr. 
Joyce  quickly  appeared  at  the  gate  and 
escorted  the  young  woman  to  the  witness 
stand.  As  she  took  her  seat  she  raised 
her  veil.  A  hoarse,  inarticulate  cry  es- 
caped the  lips  of  Samuel  Walker  as  he 
saw  her  features.  He  rushed  towards 
her. 

"  My  daughter!  That's  my  daughter!', 
he  almost  yelled,  struggling  in  the  hands 
of  three  or  four  men  who  restrained  him 
and  slowly  pushed  him  back  into  the 
seat  he  had  vacated. 

"Order!  Order!"  shouted  the  judge, 
pounding  with  his  gavel  to  emphasize 
his  command. 

"But,  your  honor!"  shouted  Mr. 
YvTalker,  rising  from  his  seat. 

"Order,  I  tell  you!"  the  judge  com- 
manded glaring  at  Mr.  Walker  angrily. 

Emily,  for  it  was  she,  sat  very  placidly 
viewing  the  violent  scene  before  her.  She 
looked  down  at  Charles  and  smiled.  It 
was  the  same  radiant  and  winning  ex- 
pression he  had  so  dearly  treasured,  and 
as  Charles  gazed  up  into  her  eyes  a  feel- 
ing of  relief  swept  over  him. 

But  what  could  she  gain  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  his  wife?  What  could  be  her 
object  ?  He  was  bewildreed  and  amazed 
at  the  astounding  scene,  but  as  one 
thought  followed  another  with  lightning 
rapidity  there  came  upon  him  a  great 
light  and  he  saw  that  the  girl  whom  he 
loved  was  after  all  true  as  steel.  He 
realized  that  she  had  been  present  dur- 
ing the  entire  trial  and  that  she  felt  as  he 
had  that  he  was  sure  to  be  declared  guilty 
and  that  she   was  now  in  the   witness 
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stand  ready  to  perjure  herself,  ready  to 
say  that  she  was  already  his  wife  to  save 
him  from  the  disgrace  that  was  ap- 
parently before  him. 

His  eyes  for  a  moment  were  suffused 
with  tears  as  he  realized  the  sacrifice  she 
was  making  in  his  behalf.  In  answer  to 
the  first  query  put  to  her,  she  said  her 
name  was  Mrs.  Charles  Warner.  Fortu- 
nately, she  was  not  questioned  as  to 
when  they  had  been  married,  as  the  de- 
fending attorney  hinted  that  the  marri- 
age had  been  performed  that  day.  She 
answered  various  questions.  When  ques- 
tioned as  to  her  view  of  the  communica- 
tion that  had  been  sent  to  her  and  which 
had  been  termed  obscene,  she  assured 
him  that  particular  letter,  together  with 
many  others,  had  given  her  a  liberal 
education  on  a  subject  which  had  been 
previously  a  hidden  book  to  her;  that 
she  firmly  believed  that  had  is  not  been 
for  the  high  ideals  she  had  acquired  from 
Charles'  correspondence  she  would  have 
looked  upon  motherhood  and  the  various 
responsibilities  connected  with  wifehood 
in  the  same  vulgar  way  as  did  many 
others;  that  the  very  words  which  the 
prosecuting  attorney  had  construed  as 
obscene  were  an  inspiration  to  her  that 
might  almost  be  termed  divine. 

Her  words  were  a  revelation  to  judge 
and  jury.  They  apparently  had  need  of 
higher  ideals  and  of  the  divine  principles 
that  have  to  do  with  purity  of  body  and 
mind.  It  was  difficult  to  keep  Samuel 
Walker  in  his  chair  while  the  evidence  of 
the  witness  was  being  rendered.  He  in- 
terrupted her  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
was  only  finally  silenced  by  the  judge 
threatening  to  have  him  put  out  of  the 
court-room.  As  the  witness  was  excused, 
the  judge's  expression  changed.  He 
looked  carefully  over  the  jury. 

"In  the  light  of  this  new  evidence,  I 

The 


hardly  think  it  is  worth  while  for  the 
jury  to  retire.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
innocence  of  the  witness  has  been  estab- 
lished. If  there  is  no  dissenting  voice,  I 
will  immediately  declare  the  defendant 
innocent  of  the  crime  charged.  Has  the 
prosecuting  attorney  anything  to  say? 

"No  objection  can  be  made  to  your 
decision"  was  the  reply. 

"This  being  so,"  continued  the  judge 
"the  charge  against  the  defendant  is 
therefore  dismissed"  as  he  looked  down 
on  Charles,  who  was  standing  there  hold- 
ing the  hand  that  Emily  had  extended 
to  him  as  she  neared  his  side. 

Charles  thanked  both  judge  and  jury 
in  a  few  well  chosen  words,  and  turning 
quickly  left  the  court-room  with  Emily 
by  his  side.  Samuel  Walker  started  to 
follow  but  was  again  restrained. 

"Why  did  you  do  it?"  asked  Charles, 
as  they  went  down  the  steps  of  the  build- 
ing that  he  felt  he  would  hold  a  distinct 
place  in  his  mind  if  he  lived  a  thousand 
years. 

"Because  I  loved  you,"  Emily  replied, 
smiling  radiantly  into  his  face.  "I  did 
not  know  until  I  attended  the  trial  that 
the  charge  was  based  on  a  letter  you  had 
sent  me. 

"And  you  kept  quiet  all  this  time." 

"I  could  not  help  it.  I  was  watched 
every  moment.  I  wrote  you  several 
letters." 

"I  have  not  received  a  single  letter." 

"Then  they  were  intercepted  and 
destroyed." 

"You  said  you  were  my  wife.  Let  us 
make  it  true  in  reality,  right  now." 
Charles  said. 

"I  have  no  reason  for  objecting"  was 
her  reply,  and  in  less  than  one  hour  there- 
after the  evidence  of  the  fair  witness 
who  had  won  his  freedom  was  not  only 
a  matter  of  record  but  of  fact  as  well. 
End. 


Fruit  Fluff. 


Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  until  stiff ; 
add  one  and  one-half  cups  of  strawberries 
mashed  up,  and  one  half  cup  of  confec- 
tioner's sugar.  Beat  whole  together  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and  serve  im- 
mediately, or  after  standing  near  ice. 


Raspberries,  cherries  or  some  other 
fruit  may  be  substituted.  This  dish  is 
easily  prepared,  and  wholesome,  for  it 
must  be  insalivated  to  be  swallowed,  and 
is  very  delicious. — Maurice  T.  Price, 
Newaygo,  Michigan. 


An  Old  Method  of  Removing  Wrinkles 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  A  METAL  FACE  MASK  APPAR- 
ENTLY PRODUCTIVE  OF  REMARKABLE  RESULTS 

By    Charles    Merrilcs 

Here  is  an  idea  that  complexion  specialists  will  find  well  worth  investigation.  While  the 
price  of  the  device  recommended  is  somewhat  prohibitive,  it  nevertheless  suggests  a  method 
of  removing  wrinkles  that  certainly  appeals  to  one's  common  sense,  and  the  description  of  the 
appliance  should  be  of  unusual  interest. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


IN  a  previous  contribution  by  the 
author,  which  contained  suggestions 
for  removing  wrinkles,  attention  was 
called  to  the  value  of  accelerating  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  to  the  affected 
parts,  and  it  was  also  stated  that  any 
rational  method  that  was  used  with  this 
end  in  view  could  be  recommended. 
Massage  or  any 
other  mechanical 
means  that  would 
to  a  certain  extent 
be  inclined  to 
smooth  out  the  skin 
was  referred  to  in 
favorable  terms, 
and  the  ordinary 
face  mask  was  also 
recommended. 
However,  the  me- 
chanical device 
described  in  this 
article  will  prob- 
ably be  even  more 
effective  in  remov- 
ing wrinkles,  es- 
pecially if  close  at- 
tention is  given  to 
the  suggestions  pre- 
viously given  for 
improving  the  cir- 
culation in  the  de- 
fective parts. 

Our  readers  are 
doubtless  more  or 
less  familiar  with 
Mr.  Sanford  Ben- 
nett's remarkable 
rejuvenation  at  a 
time  of  life  at  which 
it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  a  man 
should    be  prepar- 


From  a  painting  of  Ninon  de  Lenclos,  a 
famous  French  beauty,  as  she  appeared  at  the 
age  of  seventy.  An  astounding  example  of 
youth  retained  to  old  age. 


ing  for  death.  In  Mr.  Bennett's  var- 
ious experiments  with  a  view  of  elimin- 
ating the  marks  of  age,  he  chanced 
upon  the  idea  of  a  metal  face  mask. 
It  appealed  to  his  sound  judgment. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  some  device 
which  would  actually  smooth  out  the 
lines  in  the  face  for  a  considerable 
period  during  sleep 
would  be  certain  to 
bring  effective  re- 
sults. He  experi- 
mented with  the 
mask  and  was  real- 
ly amazed  at  the 
results  he  attained. 
To  a  great  extent, 
of  course,  his  reju- 
venation has  been 
due  to  the  series 
of  exercises  that  he 
has  been  taking  for 
a  number  of  years, 
but  at  the  same 
time  the  youthful 
appearance  of  his 
features  is  due  in 
a  measure  to  the 
use  of  this  metal 
face  mask,  with 
which  I  understand 
h  e  experimented 
for  some  time. 

The  illustrations 
shown  herewith  ac- 
curately portray 
the  astounding 
change  that  has 
been  made  in  the 
face  of  Mr.  Bennett. 
At  fifty  years  of  age 
he  looked  like  an 
old    man,    as    you 
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will  note  from  the  comparison-photo- 
graphs which  we  have  reproduced, 
and  as  he  states  himself,  since  that 
period  he  has  been  continually  grow- 
ing younger.  Nineteen  years  after- 
wards, at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  his 
photograph  would  indicate  that  he  is 
now  ten  to  twenty  years  younger 
than  he  appeared  to  be  in  the  photograph 
reproduced  at  fifty. 

The  astounding  change  that  Mr.  Ben- 
nett has  made  in  his  body  would  almost 
make  one  believe  that  the  dream  of 
Ponce  de  Leon  has  at  last  come  true,  and 
that  youth  can  be  renewed  and  re- 
juvenated, not  by  some  mysterious  pro- 


mask  is  made  from  this.  Where  wrinkles 
have  appeared,  the  mask  is  so  contrived 
that  a  very  moderate  pressure  will  be 
exerted  over  these  particular  parts,  and 
naturally  the  wrinkles  disappear.  The 
mask  should  be  worn  each  night  until  the 
defects  are  no  longer  in  evidence. 

This  idea  is  not  entirely  new,  as  Mr. 
Bennett  states.  He  secured  an  inkling  of 
this  theory  from  a  famous  French  beauty, 
Ninon  de  Lenclos,  by  name,  who  lived 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

From  youth  to  old  age,  this  woman 
was  noted,  not  only  in  her  own  city  and 
nation  but  also  throughout  all  Europe. 
She  was  bright,  graceful,  and  attractive 
in  her  girlhood,  beau- 
tiful, brilliant,  and  en- 
trancing in  her  matur- 
ity, witty,  charming, 
and  still  beautiful  in 
her  old  age.  She  pos- 
sessed remarkable 
beauty  of  face  and 
form,  exceptional  bril- 
liancy of  intellect,  an 
excellent  education, 
unusual  skill  in  music 
and  dancing,  a  won- 
derful fund  of  lively 
wit,  an  abundance  of 
wealth,  and  a  dazzling 
display  of  polished  po- 
liteness. In  fact,  she 
had  every  qualification 
for  an  absolute  sover- 
eign in  the  realm  of 
fashionable  society. 
The  most  wonderful 


Sanford  Bennett  when  fifty  years  of  age  (at  the  left),  and  nineteen 
years  later  (at  the  right),  at  sixty-nine  years  of  age.  A  remarkable 
exemplification  of  the  possibilities  in  returning  to  youth  through 
natural  methods. 


cess,  but  simply  through  the  influence  of 
the  various  methods  that  can  be  used  for 
keeping  the  body  alive  and  awake  in 
every  part. 

Now  the  mechanical  face  mask  utilized 
by  Mr.  Bennett,  actually  presses  out  the 
wrinkles  just  as  an  iron  would  press  out 
wrinkles  in  a  piece  of  wearing  apparel. 
It  is  purely  a  mechanical  process.  This 
face  mask  is  first  of  all  made  to  snugly  fit 
the  contour  of  the  features.  A  plaster 
cast,  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
death  mask  is  taken,  and  then  the  metal 


thing  about  this  famous 
woman  was  the  mar- 
vellous preservation  of 
her  youthful  beauty  of 
face ,  even  until  the  time  of  her  death ,  which 
occurred  when  she  was  ninety  years  old. 
An  accompanying  reproduction  from  a 
painting  shows  the  youthful  appearance 
of  her  face  at  the  age  of  seventy.  The 
absence  of  wrinkles  is  especially  inter- 
esting. How  unfortunate  that  she  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  write  a  testi- 
monial concerning  the  longevity-produc- 
ing powers  of  Duffy's  Pure  Malt  Whiskey! 
It  is  said  that  this  ability  to  seem 
never  to  grow  old  belonged  not  only  to 
Ninon  de  Lenclos,  but  also  to  a  few  of 
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The  metal  face  mask  complete. 

her  most  intimate  friends.  After  her 
death,  someone  disclosed  the  secret. 
Early  in  her  life,  she  began  wearing  a 
face  mask  for  the  prevention  of  wrinkles. 
This  mask,  she  had  herself  devised.  It 
was  made  of  gold,  moulded  upon  a 
plaster  mask  of  her  features.  It  was 
made  in  two  parts,  connected  by  hinges, 
the  upper  half  covering  the  forehead  and 
the  lower  half  the  remainder  of  the  face. 
Although  this  mask,  made  before  electro- 
plating was  known,  must  have  been  a 
cumbersome  and  ill-fitting  affair,  never- 
theless was  employed  with  remarkable 
skill  and  success  in  keeping  her  face  free 
from  wrinkles  and  blemishes  of  every 
kind.  All  through  life,  her  skin  remained 
smooth,  soft,  and  clear. 

Mr.  Bennett's  first  idea  was  to  use  an 
electric    current,    with    the    mask,    but 


fitting  the  skin  closely  in  every  contour 
of  the  face,  as  it  does,  causes  a  contact 
vibration  which  renders  further  stimula- 
tion unnecessary.  This  contact  vibra- 
tion and  the  partial  exclusion  of  air 
stimulates  the  sweat  and  oil  glands  to 
greater  activity  and  also  increases  the 
flow  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  face. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  bleaching  tend- 
ency, similar  to  the  bleaching  qualities 
of  gloves.  Women  who  have  practiced 
wearing  gloves  during  sleep  can  appre- 
ciate this  feature.  This  bleaching  effect 
is  increased  by  the  use  of  a  specially  pre- 
pared face  cream.  The  device  is  very 
light,  weighing  from  six  to  eight  ounces. 
It  can  be  easily  and  quickly  attached  or 
detached,  and  can  be  worn  with  very 
little  inconvenience,  as  will  be  noted  in 
illustrations. 

Taken  altogether,  the  use  of  this  ap- 
pliance seems  to  be  founded  on  a  most 
logical  principle.     It  should  be  remem- 


As  you  will  appear  when  wearing  face  mask* 
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How  the   mask   is   fastened   behind   the 
head. 


bered,  however,  that  little  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  use  of  such  a  device, 
unless  every  possible  precaution  is  taken 
to  enable  the  tissues  to  secure  proper 
sustenance  from  the  blood  stream.  With- 
out a  proper  [supply  of  those  elements 
which  are  absolutely  needed  to  replace 
worn-out  and  erf  ete  material,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  secure  the  round  and  plump 
outlines  characteristic  of  health  and 
youth, no  matter  how  simple  or  how  com- 
plicated may  be  the  methods  that  one 
adopts.  If  we  were  able  to  secure  the 
full  details  of  the  means  employed  by 
Ninon  deLenclos  and  her  contemporaries 
for  preserving  the  bloom  of  youth,  we 
would  be  almost  certain  to  discover  that 
they  overlooked  no  measures  for  consti- 
tutional upbuilding. 

The  mask  has  never  been  manufact- 
ured for  sale,  as  it  is  too  expensive  for 
mercantile  purposes.  The  cost  of  a  mask 
made  to  properly  fit  the  contour  of  the 
features  is,  so  we  understand,  one  hundred 
dollars  or  more,  therefore  it  is  a  luxury 
that  but  few  can  afford. 


Pickles  and  Paradise 


THE  following  is  a  very  interesting 
bit  of  reading,  and  is  similar  to  a 
great  many  news  items  observed 
in  the  public  press: 

GIVES  LUNCH  IN  CHURCH. 
Pastor  Finds  That  Plan  Increases  At- 
tendance. 
As  an  inducement  to  members  of  his  con- 
gregation to  come  to  church,  and  to  hold  a 
number  of  young  women  to  whom  he  had 
previously  delivered  a  special  talk  on  "Char- 
acter Building,"  Rev.  Ross  F.  Wicks,  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  at  Norwalk, 
arranged  to  have  lunch  served  in  the  parlors 
of  the  church  from  6 115  to  7  o'clock  this  even- 
ing. The  plan  worked  admirably,  for  the 
church  could  not  hold  those  who  wished  to 
attend  the  evening  service. 

The  lunch  was  served  by  the  young  women 
of  the  church,  and  consisted  of  coffee,  sand- 
wiches, pickles,  and  cake. 

Praise  the  Lord  for  pickles ;  thank  the 
Lord  for  cake  and  coffee;  sing  joyful 
songs  of  gratitude  unto  the  Lord  for 
sandwiches,  especially  pork  sandwiches. 

Evidently,  the  majority  of  those  who 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  de- 
sire plenty  of  pork,  pie,  and  pickles  along 
with  their  salvation  soup.  Generally, 
too,  they  are  fond  of  cake  and  coffee  to 


accompany  their  ice  cream  of  character 
building.  It  matters  not  what  goes  into 
the  stomach;  the  important  thing  is  to 
keep  the  soul  as  white  as  snow,  as  stain- 
less as  the  stars,  as  pure  as  the  azure  blue 
or  the  perfume  of  sweet  flowers.  Life 
here  below  must  not  be  studied ;  only  the 
life  above  is  worthy  of  our  thought.  Life 
is  at  best  uncertain ;  death  is  sure  to  come. 

Coffee  and  cake  build  characters; 
sandwiches  (swine  sandwiches),  insure 
salvation;  pickles  lead  to  perfect  peace. 
Grant  us  an  abundance  of  all  these  price- 
less blessings,  now  and  forever.  When 
we  reach  the  pearly  portals,  may  we  find 
some  pickles  there.  When  within  the 
walls  of  jasper,  pork  sandwiches  may  we 
share.  When  we  journey  through  the 
golden  streets,  and  view  the  glassy  lake, 
may  our  hearts  overflow  with  joy — our 
stomachs  with  coffee  and  cake.  We  are  led 
on,  on,  ever  on,  by  the  sublime  and  glorious 
hope  that  there  are  pickles  in  Paradise. 

"Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness:  for  they  shall 
be  filled  " — with  coffee,  sandwiches,  pick- 
les, and  cake. 


Menus  and  Recipes  for  Three  Days 


These  mentis  are  selected  from  the  daily  bills-of-fare  served  at  the  Bernarr  Macfadden 
Sanatorium,  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  As  from  250  to  400  people  are  served  at  each  meal  at  this 
famous  Mecca  for  Physical  Culturists,  it  will  be  realized  that  the  menus  cover  a  wide  scope  of 
health  building  foods.  Readers  will  please  note  that  all  the  foods  embraced  in  the  Menus, 
as  well  as  the  products  represented  on  our  advertising  pages,  are  given  our  endorsement  as  of 
first  quality,  and  as  fully  complying  with  the  Pure  Food  Law. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


FIRST  DAY. 

Breakfast. 

Oranges  Peaches  Bananas  Plums  Cherries  Ripe  Olives 

Corn  Flakes      Peanut  Butter     Grape  Nuts     Raw  Shelled  Peanuts 

Raw  Wheat  Flakes  Raw  Oat  Flakes 

Cream  of  Rolled  Oats  Shredded  Cabbage  with  Raw  Beets 

Buttered  Cabbage       Mashed  Rutabagas  and  Potatoes       Green  Onions 

Sliced  Tomatoes  Corn  Bread 

Apple  Sauce  Grated  Carrots  and  Cheese  Raw  Apple  Dessert 

Dinner. 

Brown  Onion  Soup 

Sandwiched  Tomatoes  Hungarian  Carrots  Shredded  Celery 

Potatoes  a  la  Hollandaise  Radishes  Poinsetta  Salad 

Grated  Sweet  Potatoes  with  Nuts  Apple  Charlotte  with  Cream 

Soaked  Barley  with  Fruit  American  Cheese 

Figs  Dates  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Mixed  Nuts 

Lettuce        Eggs  to  Order        Young  or  Spanish  Onions        Radishes 

Educator  Crackers  Bran  Biscuit  Triscuit  Entire  Wheat  Bread 

Milk      Sumik      Postum      Cocoa      Apple  Tea      Grape  Coffee     Date  Coffee 

Fruit  Juice  Buttermilk 

SECOND  DAY. 

Breakfast. 

Oranges     Peaches      Bananas     Plums      Cherries     Ripe  Olives 

Corn  Flakes  Peanut  Butter  Grape  Nuts  Raw  Shelled  Peanuts 

Raw  Wheat  Flakes  Raw  Oat  Flakes 

Cream  of  Tomatoes  with  Rice  Shredded  Cabbage  with  Dressing 

Bavarian  Cabbage  with  Caraway  Seed  Potatoes,  au  Gratin 

Grated  Sweet  Potatoes  with  Cocoanut  Sandwiched  Tomatoes 

Fresh  Peach  Sauce      -      Sliced  Peaches  and  Cream  Radishes 

Dinner. 

Puree  Jackson  Tonic  Combination 

Baked  and  Buttered  Hubbard  Squash  Green  Onions 

Stuffed  Green  Peppers  Nutted  Cottage  Cheese 

Celery  Salad  and  Sliced  Tomatoes        Celery  Salad  on  Sliced  Tomatoes 

Compote  of  Concord  Grapes  with  Rice  Grape  Fruit 

American  Cheese        Figs         Dates        Hawaiian  Pineapple        Mixed  Nuts 

Lettuce         Eggs  to  Order         Young  or  Spanish  Onions         Radishes 

Educator  Crackers         Bran  Biscuit  Triscuit  Entire  Wheat  Bread 

Milk     Sumik      Postum     Cocoa     Apple  Tea      Grape  Coffee      Date  Coffee 

Fruit  Juice  Buttermilk 
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THIRD  DAY. 

Breakfast. 

Oranges  Peaches  Bananas  Plums  Cherries  Ripe  Olives 

Corn  Flakes     Peanut  Butter     Grape  Nuts     Raw  Shelled  Peanuts 

Raw  Wheat  Flakes  Raw  Oat  Flake 

Cream  of  Kidney  Beans 

Sweet  Corn  on  Cob       Potatoes,  a  la  Maitre  d' Hotel       Sliced  Tomatoes 

Fairmont  Salad  on  Lettuce  Leaves         Curled  and  Iced  Celery         Radishes 

Cottage  Cheese  Corn  Bread  Cantaloupes 

Dinner. 

Cream  of  Beets  with  Tapioca  Walnut  Croquettes  with  Tomato  Sauce 

Baked  Egg  Plant,  a  la  Vinaigrette  Salad  au  Cresson 

Tomatoes  and  Parsley       Salad  au  Cresson       Green  Onions 

Minced  Cabbage  with  Grated  Peanuts  Soaked  Barley  with  Dates 

Bermuda  Pudding  with  Orange  Sauce 

American  Cheese 

Figs  Dates  Raisins  Mixed  Nuts 

Lettuce        Eggs  to  Order        Young  or  Spanish  Onions        Radishes 

Uncooked  Wheat  Bread       Bran  Biscuit       Triscuit       Entire  Wheat  Bread 

Milk      Sumik      Postum      Cocoa      Apple  Tea      Grape  Coffee      Date  Coffee 

Welch  Grape  Juice 
Buttermilk 


Cream  of  Rolled  Oats.  Apple  Charlotte. 

One    and    one-half    quarts   rich   milk  Butter  a  baking  pan  and  cover  with  a 

slightly    warmed ;     cook    one    half    cup  layer  of  sliced  tart  apples ;  sprinkle  with 

rolled   oats   in   one   cup   water.      When  sugar  and  Post  Toasties  and  add  another 

cooked  add  to  milk  and  bring  to  boiling  layer  of  all  except  toasties.     Pour  water 

point.     Season  with  salt  and  butter  to  over  all,  and  add  a  sprinkling  of  toasties 

taste.  and  melted  butter;    place  in  oven  and 

Salad  au  Cresson.  h*¥  until  aPPles  are  tender.    Serve  with 

whipped  cream. 
Pick  leaves  from  stalks  of  nice  green 

cress  and  put  in  ice  water  to  become  Sandwiched  Tomatoes. 

crisp.    Mince  one  small  onion  and  add  to  _  _.              ,                 .     . 

the  crisp  cress  leaves  and  serve  on  sliced  Ml*  e?ual  Partf  of  chopped  walnuts, 

tomatoes  dressed  with  mayonnaise  dress-  §rat^d  cheese  and  parsley  together  and 

ing.  put  between  slices  of  tomatoes  and  dress 

with  olive  oil  and  lemon  juice.     Garnish 

Stuffed  Green  Peppers.  with  parsley. 

Take  seeds  from  peppers  and  soak  in  , 

salt   water.       Boil   rice   enough   to   fill  Nutted  Cottage  Cheese. 

peppers    and    when    rice    is    done    add  Mix  cottage  cheese  and  peanut  butter 

grated  cheese  to  taste,   placing  rice  in  together    in    proportions    of    two    pails 

pepper  shells.    Put  on  buttered  pan  and  cheese  to  one  of  nut  butter.     Form  into 

bake  until  shells  are  tender.    Serve  with  balls  and  roll   in  grated  cocoanut  and 

tomato  sauce.  then  serve. 


Department  of  Motherhood 

THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  INTUITION 

By   Marion  Malcolm 


\ 


IN  the  first  article  of  this  series,  "What 
a  Mother  Should  Know  of  Herself," 
I  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  import- 
ance of  considering  motherhood  as  beau- 
tiful, pure,  and  sacred,  and  as  the  highest 
calling  in  life.  In  presenting  this  theme, 
I  sought  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
seeking  and  teaching  wholesome  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  purposes  and  princi- 
ples of  the  sexual  nature.  In  this  article, 
I  shall  try  to  present  some  helpful 
thoughts  concerning  a  subject  which 
every  woman  ought  to  consider  as  worthy 
of  the  mos£  careful  study. 

Fortunate  is  the  girl  whose  mother 
teaches  her  in  an  intelligent  manner  the 
physiological  facts  she  ought  to  know 
concerning  herself  as  a  girl,  as  a  woman, 
and  as  a  probable  mother.  Fortunate 
the  mother  who  thus  teaches  her  daugh- 
ter the  most  sacred  truths  humanity  has 
ever  learned.  Such  a  daughter  will  es- 
cape the  blighting  experiences  which 
ignorance  invites  into  the  life  of  the  aver- 
age woman.  Such  a  mother  will  be 
spared  the  remorse  which  tears  the  heart 
of  her  whose  failure  to  perform  this 
sacred  duty  of  safeguarding  her  child 
with  pure  knowledge  has  dragged  her 
daughter  into  sin.  Such  a  mother  and 
such  a  daughter  will  have  happiness 
which  the  ignorant  and  careless  never 
know. 

How  to  teach  these  things  is  a  question 
which  perplexes  many  a  mother  who  is 
not  prudish,  who  realizes  the  danger  of 
ignorance  and  the  value  of  knowledge, 
and  who  earnestly  desires  to  teach  her 
daughter  the  beautiful  truths  of  woman- 


hood. To  such  a  mother,  I  trust  that 
these  few  simple  and  humble  suggestions 
will  prove  especially  helpful. 

Many  people  have  terribly  erroneous 
ideas  about  teaching.  They  imagine  that 
teaching  consists  in  cramming  the  mind 
with  information,  sought  and  unsought. 
They  confuse  teaching  with  giving  in- 
formation through  talking  or  books,  and 
learning  with  getting  information  through 
reading  or  listening.  So  it  happens  that 
earnest,  well-meaning  people  waste  a 
vast  amount  of  time  and  energy  in 
preaching  or  in  striving  to  impart  mere 
information  to  those  who  are  not  ready 
to  receive  it,  or  capable  of  using  it  if  they 
do  receive  it.  There  is  too  much  feeding, 
forced  feeding,  of  the  mind,  and  too  little 
training,  sensible  training,  of  the  facul- 
ties which  Nature  has  given  us  to  guide 
us  in  our  search  for  the  knowledge  we 
ought  to  have,  and  to  "lead  us  in  the 
paths  of  righteousness." 

As  the  normal  body  seeks  and  assimi- 
lates the  food  it  needs,  so  the  normal 
mind  seeks  and  assimilates  the  knowl- 
edge it  requires.  The  important  thing  is 
to  give  both  body  and  mind  such  careful 
training  that  they  will  be  always  in  nor- 
mal condition,  and  to  provide  them  with 
the  necessary  food  at  the  proper  time. 

It  is  true  that  some  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates of  special  ideas  often  carry  their  dis- 
cussion of  their  favorite  topics  to  a  mor- 
bid degree,  thus  offending  the  finer  sensi- 
bilities of  those  they  are  seeking  to  teach, 
and  also  lessening  the  efficiency  of  their 
own  efforts.  A  mistake  of  this  kind  is 
especially  unfortunate   in   dealing  with 
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the  subject  of  sex.  The  more  sacred  the 
theme,  the  greater  should  be  the  care  in 
handling  it. 

To  the  woman  desiring  to  learn  truth 
accurately  and  safely,  or  to  teach  truth 
carefully  and  effectually,  a  keen,  well 
trained  intuition  is  of  wonderful  value. 
The  woman  who  has  such  an  intuition, 
normal  and  highly  developed,  possesses 
a  priceless  treasure.  There  are  times  in 
the  trying  experiences  of  life  when  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  vital  decision 
quickly,  when  there  is  not  time  to  sum- 
mon the  aid  of  laborious  logic,  when  a 
mistake  would  cost  life  or  something 
equally  dear.  Then  it  is  that  a  sharp 
intuition,  a  deeply  sensitive  nature 
attuned  to  truth,  is  worth  more  than 
everything  else.  Furthermore,  even 
when  there  is  time  to  weigh  a  question 
carefully  in  the  scales  of  logic,  there  is 
danger  of  a  serious  mistake  which  only 
sad  experience  can  correct.  Merely  be- 
cause a  thing  is  logical,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  it  is  true,  wholesome, 
useful.  Merely  because  a  thing  seems  to 
be  illogical,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  it  is  false,  harmful,  or  useless. 
Things  are  not  always  as  they  seem  to  be. 
Reason  deals  with  uncertain  items  of 
evidence;  intuition  feels  what  is  right, 
and  what  is  wrong.  One  of  the  tremend- 
ous errors  in  our  educational  system  of 
to-day,  and  one  of  the  most  cruel  crimes 
of  custom  against  woman,  is  the  sup- 
pressing and  perverting  of  normal  in- 
stincts through  subordinating  them  to 
boasted  logic,  and  to  man's  conceited  and 
selfish  ideas. 

To  be  sure,  experience  and  observa- 
tion have  much  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intuition.  Nevertheless, 
living  in  harmony  with  Nature's  laws  of 
health,  keeping  the  body  and  the  mind 
pure,  strong,  and  active,  and  relying  upon 
the  deepest  sensibilities,  will  mar- 
velously  help  a  woman  to  grasp  the  great 
principles  of  right  living,  without  either 
passing  through  bitter  and  blighting  ex- 
periences   or    accepting    ideas    as    true 


merely  because  some  prominent  person 
advocates  them  or  because  they  seem 
reasonable.  In  fact,  the  normal  woman 
will  subject  ideas  concerning  vital  ques- 
tions to  the  test  of  her  womanly  in- 
stinct. 

Now,  the  mother  who  possesses  this 
keen  intuition,  guarded  by  right  living 
and  thinking,  developed  by  careful, 
natural  use,  and  not  crushed  or  sullied  by 
custom  or  lust,  will  find  herself  well- 
equipped  for  that  noblest  profession  of 
bringing  up  children  and  helping  them  to 
develop  into  strong,  pure,  useful  men  and 
women.  She  will  be  able  to  understand 
her  children,  and  to  cause  them  to  under- 
stand her. 

We  ought  to  try  to  develop  in  both 
girls  and  boys  this  innate  sense  of  dis- 
cerning truth.  Although  Nature  has  en- 
dowed woman  with  a  superior  sensitive- 
ness, Nature  has  also  planted  in  the 
inner  self  of  man  the  seed  of  divine  in- 
stinct, which  man  ought  to  mature  into  a 
fruitful  tree  of  knowledge  and  power. 
The  life  of  the  average  man  is  so  abomin- 
ably abnormal  that  he  does  not  have  a 
sufficiently  keen  instinct  either  to  appre- 
ciate or  understand  a  normal,  whole- 
some woman.  A  fully  developed  man, 
however,  noble  and  pure  and  sensitive  to 
sacred  truths,  will  admire  beautiful,  in- 
stinctive woman,  and  will  trust  her 
intuition  implicity. 

Much  of  our  present-day  education  is 
out  of  harmony  with  Nature's  laws  of 
development.  We  need  to  train  our 
children  and  ourselves  in  such  a  way  as 
to  help  natural  growth  of  the  whole 
being.  Such  training  will  help  the 
development  of  intuition;  and  intuition 
will  help  us  to  follow  such  training. 
Every  mother  ought  to  know  herself,  as 
a  woman,  as  a  wife,  as  a  mother.  Every 
mother  ought  to  know  the  laws  Nature 
intends  her  to  know.  Then  she  will  be 
able  to  understand  her  children,  and  to 
make  them  feel  the  sweet  and  sacred 
truths  which  are  a  part  of  her  mother- 
hood. 
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engagements  to  prescribe  physical  culture 
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General  Question  Department 


By  Bernarr  Macfadden 


Our  friends  will  please  note  that  only  those  questions  which  we  consider  of  general  in- 
erest  can  be  answered  in  this  department.  As  we  can  only  devote  a  small  portion  of  the 
nagazine  to  matters  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  answer  all  the  queries  received, 
^here  the  letters,  however,  do  not  require  lengthy  replies,  the  editor  usually  finds  time  to 
mswer  by  mail.  "Where  an  answer  of  this  kind  is  required,  please  enclose  a  self-addressed, 
.tamped  envelope. 


"hanging  Climate  for  Health 

Q.  What  effect,  if  any,  has  a  change  of 
:limate  on  one's  health? 

A.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
value  of  change  of  climate,  but  I  would  like 
especially  to  emphasize  right  here  that  the 
principal  value  of  the  changes  in  climate  that 
are  usually  so  highly  recommended  comes  with 
the  adoption  of  new  habits  of  life.  For  in- 
stance, a  business  man  is  much  worried  with 
the  responsibilities  that  surround  him.  A 
change  of  climate  is  advised.  He  goes  to  an- 
other climate,  changes  his  habits,  and  secures 
great  benefit  therefrom,  and  the  improvement 
is  credited  entirely  to  the  change  of  climate. 
There  is  no  especial  need  for  changing  climate 
in  the  treatment  of  any  disease,  provided  one 
is  securing  pure  air.  The  confined  air  of  cities 
is,  of  course,  baneful,  and  a  change  to  the 
country  can  always  be  of  advantage,  though 
beyond  this  there  is  not  much  value  through 
the  so-called  change  of  climate.  Of  course, 
localities  where  a  large  amount  of  sunlight  can 
be  secured  are  sometimes  more  beneficial  when 
one  is  endeavoring  to  remedy  lung  troubles. 
Too  much  dampness  and  a  continually  cloudy 
atmosphere  are  a  disadvantage  in  this  par- 
ticular trouble. 

Remedy  for  Deafness 

Q.  Can  anything  be  done  to  effect  a 
cure  of  deafness  and  ear  noises? 

A.  Where  deafness  or  the  symptoms  men- 
tioned have  been  produced  by  catarrhal  condi- 
tion, methods  recommended  for  increasing  the 
general  vitality  can  in  nearly  all  cases  be 
depended  upon  for  bringing  about  a  change 
that  will  be  beneficial  in  character.  The  ear 
noises  in  deafness  have  been  brought  about 
through  the  changing  of  the  tissues  that  is 
taking  place,  or  has  already  been  made  in  the 
tissues  brought  about  by  catarrhal  or  other 
inflammation.  As  a  rule  in  order  to  affect  a 
disease  of  this  kind  a  short  or  long  fast  is 
essential.  In  many  cases,  however,  a  mere 
change  of  your  habits  of  life  will  bring  about 
favorable  results. 

Removing  Tonsils 

Q.  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  whether 
one  having  catarrh  in  the  throat  could  be 


benefited  by  having  his  tonsils  removed. 
Would  a  gargle  be  of  any  benefit  ? 

A.  A  symptom  such  as  you  mention  simply 
indicates  a  constitutional  condition  that  can 
be  remedied  only  by  improving  the  general 
quality  of  the  blood.  There  are  various  poisons 
in  the  blood  which  are  seeking  an  outlet  when 
catarrhal  symptoms  of  the  nature  you  describe 
appear.  If  you  will  put  yourself  through  a 
regime  such  as  we  have  described  again  and 
again  in  this  publication,  cleansing  the  body  of 
impurities  and  building  up  the  vitality  in 
every  way,  you  will  soon  find  the  symptoms  of 
your  trouble  will  disappear.  Removal  of  the 
tonsils  will  in  no  way  cure  your  disease.  If  the 
tonsils  are  removed,  you  will  still  have  the 
disease  to  remedy,  though  it  may  appear  in  a 
different  form.  A  gargle  is  of  temporary 
benefit,  as  it  will  at  least  cleanse  the  affected 
parts  for  the  time  being,  though  what  you 
need  is  internal  rather  than  external  cleansing. 

Do  Athletes  Die  Young? 

Q.  What  truth  is  there  in  the  state- 
ment made  by  some  people  that  athletes 
die  of  consumption  ?  Is  it  true  that  some 
develop  their  external  muscles  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  internal  organs? 

A.  The  statement  that  athletes  die  young  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Some  athletes  die 
young,  it  is  true.  They  die  not  because  of  the 
athletics  but  because  of  the  excesses  in  which 
they  have  indulged.  It  might  be  well  to  note 
that  the  more  perfectly  you  develop  your 
physical  organism,  the  more  delicately  acute 
becomes  the  nervous  organism,  and  mistakes 
that  you  may  make  dietetically  or  otherwise 
are  sometimes  more  noticeable  where  the 
body  is  in  perfect  condition  than  when  one  is 
doped  with  drugs  and  excessive  food.  Athletes 
who  have  trained  for  many  years  and  then 
suddenly  change  their  habits  entirely,  avoid- 
ing exercise  absolutely,  are  certainly  liable  to 
consumption  and  to  many  other  diseases,  if 
they  are  heavy  feeders  and  indulge  freely  in 
alcohol  and  various  other  excesses.  Habits  of 
this  nature  are  the  real  cause  of  the  early  death 
of  athletes.  It  might  be  possible  to  exercise 
the  external  muscles  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  would  be  a  drain  upon  the  internal  organs. 
You  can  wear  out  the  human  machine  the  same 
as  you  can  any  other  machine.     If  you  over- 
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work  your  muscles  you  will  wear  them  out 
much  earlier  than  if  you  were  using  them  more 
carefully  and  temperately.  There  are  but  few 
instances,  however,  where  the  internal  organs 
have  been  weakened  through  the  excessive  use 
of  the  external  muscular  system.  As  a  rule  the 
opposite  condition  represents  the  truth. 

Loose  Teeth 

Q.  My  teeth  are  very  loose.  What 
causes  this  condition? 

A.  It  would  be  difficult  to  accurately  decide 
the  exact  cause  of  the  symptom  referred  to, 
not  knowing  more  of  your  diet  and  habits  of 
life.  If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  mushy 
food  and  swallowing  it  hurriedly,  without 
mastication,  that  would  to  a  large  extent  cause 
the  teeth  to  become  loose.  If  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  eating  a  great  deal  of  white  bread  and 
other  white  flour  products  and  not  sufficient 
other  foods,  your  teeth  would  be  starved. 
They  would  not  be  securing  the  nourishment 
necessary  for  their  sustenance.  In  such  cases, 
they  would  easily  grow  loose  and  in  some 
cases  they  have  been  known  to  become  a  mere 
shell.  The  remedy  in  your  case  is  free  use  of 
the  teeth  in  thoroughly  masticating  your  food, 
and  furnishing  yourself  freely  with  those  foods 
that  feed  the  teeth.  The  elements  of  nourish- 
ment contained  in  the  bran  found  in  whole 
wheat,  but  removed  from  white  flour  can  be 
especially  recommended  and  white  flour  pro- 
ducts should  never  be  used  if  any  other  food 
can  be  secured. 

A  Fast  Causing  a  Headache 

Q.  Every  time  I  take  a  fast,  after 
missing  about  three  meals  I  have  a  burst- 
ing headache  which  leaves  me  very  weak. 

A.  A  symptom  of  this  character  is  not 
especially  unusual.  Headaches  very  frequent- 
ly occur  after  one  has  missed  two  or  three 
meals.  Their  severity,  of  course,  depends 
largely  upon  the  conditions.  The  occurrence  of 
the  symptom  is  not  usually  difficult  to  explain. 
Unquestionably  where  headache  occurs  part  of 
the  food  eaten  at  previous  meals  has  remained 
undigested  and  a  change  takes  place  through 
fermentation  or  otherwise  which  causes  the  ab- 
sorbent glands  of  the  assimilative  organs  to 
take  up  poisons  which  are  thrown  into  the  cir- 
culation. These  poisons  or  impurities  circu- 
lating through  the  blood  are  the  direct  cause  of 
the  headache.  When  the  headache  occurs  it 
really  shows  the  need  of  a  fast.  If  your  food  is 
not  digesting  properly  it  is  a  very  accurate  in- 
dication that  you  should  either  fast  altogether 
or  eat  much  less  than  has  been  your  habit.  As 
a  rule  the  drinking  of  hot  water  freely  will 
remedy  the  symptom,  though  where  it  is  not 
promptly  remedied  it  is  a  good  plan  to  at  least 
continue  the  fast  until  symptoms  of  this  par- 
ticular kind  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Cause  and  Cure  of  Mai-Assimilation 

Q.  I  am  troubled  with  mal-assimila- 
tion.    What  is  the  cause  and  cure? 


A.  A  book  of  considerable  size  would  be 
necessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  cause  and 
cure  of  mal-assimilation.  In  nearly  all  cases 
it  is  brought  about  through  excessive  feeding 
or  the  use  of  improper  foods.  About  the  best 
remedy  that  can  be  recommended  off  hand  is  a 
brief  fast  followed  by  a  diet  which  can  be 
assimilated.  Perhaps  the  very  best  diet  for 
this  particular  disorder  under  these  circum- 
stances is  the  exclusive  milk  diet,  which  has 
frequently  been  referred  to  in  this  department. 
This  diet  is,  of  course,  easily  assimilated  and 
when  it  is  taken  following  a  fast  it  is  really 
amazing  how  fast  the  system  absorbs  it. 

Night  Sweats 

Q.  What  can  I  do  for  night  sweats?  I 
frequently  have  to  get  out  of  bed  and  rub 
myself  with  a  towel  and  put  on  dry  night 
clothes. 

A.  Night  sweats  usually  indicate  a  devital- 
ized condition.  In  most  cases  they  can  only 
be  remedied  by  the  building  of  more  vitality, 
but  remember  that  if  one  is  careful  to  avoid 
the  use  of  too  much  covering  at  night  symp- 
toms of  this  character  are  likely  to  disappear. 
As  a  rule  is  you  will  use  barely  enough  cover- 
ing when  retiring  to  keep  the  body  warm, 
night-sweats  will  not  appear.  Keep  extra 
bed  clothing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  should 
you  get  cold  during  the  night  an  additional 
covering  can  be  pulled  up,  though  one  should 
use  at  all  times  only  as  much  covering  as 
necessary.  Long  walks,  deep  breathing  and 
dry  friction  baths  can  be  especially  recom- 
mended, though  the  following  of  the  general 
instructions  for  increasing  the  health  and 
vitality  of  the  body  will  in  nearly  all  cases 
remedy  the  symptoms  by  adding  to  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  body. 

Worry  and  Nervous  Debility 

Q.  Will  continued  worry  produce  nerv- 
ous debility  and  lead  to  chronic  disease  ? 

A.  The  influence  of  worry  very  emphatic- 
ally proves  the  importance  of  a  hopeful  and 
contented  attitude.  On  many  occasions  we 
have  referred,  in  these  columns,  to  the  power 
of  the  mind  over  the  body,  and  where  one  can 
through  will  power  or  in  other  ways  entirely 
eliminate  worry  from  his  daily  life,  it  will  be  to 
his  advantage  in  every  conceivable  way.  Of 
course,  worry  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  accom- 
paniment of  functional  disturbances.  An  at- 
tack of  indigestion,  for  instance,  will  often 
bring  on  melancholy  or  worry.  As  a  rule  when 
one's  functions  are  working  smoothly,  he  is 
mentally  satisfied  and  life  is  pleasing  to  him. 
Worry,  however,  acts  and  reacts  upon  the 
body.  Bodily  weakness  and  disease  cause 
worry  and  worry  adds  to  the  difficulties  pro- 
duced by  them.  Sickness  in  many  cases  is  also 
largely  imaginary  and  where  such  is  the  case 
a  mere  change  of  the  mental  attitude  will 
quickly  bring  a  cure  and  even  where  the  cause 
is  more  deep-seated,  a  determination  to  avoid 
worry  will  be  of  very  great  advantage. 


V        OF  OUR 

KJETHODS  pROVEN 


Physical    Culture    Cares    Stomach    Trouble — 
Saves  Life 

To  the  Editor: 

A  few  words  for  physical  culture  and  what  it 
will  do  for  stomach  trouble,  and  of  hot  and  cold 
water  as  important  remedies.  I  shall  write 
these  few  words  through  the  influence  of  a 
friend,  one  Dennis  Riordian.  And  perhaps 
they  may  help  some  one  else  find  the  road  to 
recovery  as  did  the  writer.  I  was  a  constant 
sufferer  for  seven  to  nine  years.  I  was  run 
down  in  flesh  and  had  a  bad  complexion  and 
also  an  offensive  breath  at  all  times  and  was 
troubled  every  night  with  cramps  in  the  mus- 
cles of  my  body  when  I  would  try  to  sleep.  As 
for  eating  I  could  eat  nothing  whatever  with- 
out the  most  severe  misery  in  my  stomach 
from  one  meal  to  the  next.  I  took  all  kinds  of 
patent  medicines  that  I  ever  heard  of  and  also 
doctored  with  several  different  doctors  and  I 
will  say  that  the  only  doctor  that  ever  did  help 
me  didn't  use  poisonous  drugs  on  me  but  used 
a  hot  water  stomach  pump.  It's  a  hard  dose 
to  take,  although  it  helped  me  when  I  was 
using  his  treatment.  But  at  last  I  was  per- 
suaded by  a  friend  who  was  a  physical  cul- 
turist  to  throw  away  all  medicines  and  drugs 
and  try  physical  culture,  hot  and  cold  baths 
on  the  outside  and  hot  water  on  the  inside  and 
as  I  had  given  up  all  hopes  I  told  him  I  would 
try  it.  By  the  third  day  I  had  become  so  de- 
lighted with  my  own  treatment  that  I  walked 
out  on  the  end  of  the  waste  dump  of  a  mining 
tunnel  and  threw  all  liquids,  powders  and 
every  thing  that  belonged  with  them  as  far  as 
my  hand  could  send  them. 

I  next  began  to  try  something  that  I  had 
never  tried  before  and  that  is  to  live  without 
eating  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  I  began  by 
fasting  three  days,  which  is  not  long,  but  the 
results  were  wonderful.  Both  morning  and 
night  I  would  take  physical  culture  movements, 
usually  taking  the  greatest  amount  of  exer- 
cises immediately  on  arising  from  bed  in  the 
morning.  I  also  took  a  hot  bath  first  and 
finished  up  with  a  cold  one.  This  I  found  to  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  also  the  nervous  system.  On  arising  from 
bed  in  the  morning  I  would  drink  all  the  hot 
water  my  stomach  would  hold  and  would  put 
in  this  water  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  which 
I  consider  assists  in  cutting  loose  the  mucus 
which  forms  in  the  weakened  stomach  and 
must  be  cleaned  out  before  health  can  be  re- 
stored. I  would  take  nothing  whatever  in  the 
way  of  food  into  my  stomach  until  12  o'clock, 


and  then  a  very  light  meal  of  toasted  brown 
bread  with  very  little  butter  and  sometimes  a 
soft  boiled  egg,  and  drink  nothing  at  all  when 
eating,  nor  for  one  hour  before  and  one  hour 
after  eating. 

I  will  say  in  conclusion  that  to-day  I  can  eat 


J.  L.  Elam,  Jr.,  of  Walla  Walla,  Washington* 
A  fine  specimen  of  vigorous  childhood,  who, 
his  father  says,  "  has  been  brought  tip  along 
the  lines  advocated   in   "  Physical  Culture/' 
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A.    Bowen,    of    Clayton,   Washington, 
splendidly  developed  young  man. 


anything  I  want  and  as  long  as  I  use  my 
stomach  at  all  reasonably  I  never  have  a 
pain.  I  eat  two  meals  per  day,  leaving  off 
breakfast,  and  I  claim  that  two  good  meals  per 
day  are  enough  for  any  man,  I  care  not  what 
his  work  may  be.  I  lived  on  one  light  meal  per 
day  for  almost  six  months  while  shoeing  horses, 
which  is  undoubtedly  hard  work.  Another 
thing  I  would  say  to  one  and  all :  Use  sparingly 
of  sweets  and  pastry  in  any  form,  also  of  lard 
or  hog's  fat. 

B.  G.  Jackson. 
Globe,  Arizona,  Gila  County. 

Formerly    a    Dyspeptic — Walked     Thirty-six 
Miles  in  One  Day 

To  the  Editor: 

Four  years  ago  (until  the  summer  of  1908), 
I  had  been  somewhat  sick  of  dyspepsia.  I  saw 
several  doctors  and  took  their  medicines  but 
never  could  feel  well  entirely. 

A  friend  of  mine  loaned  me  one  of  your  maga- 
zines and  although  I  found  their  advice  very 
cheering,  I  was  too  lazy  to  follow  them,  on 
account  of  being  quite  weak,  and  not  having 


been  accustomed  to  any  kind  of  exercise.  At 
last,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1908,  I  made 
up  my  mind  and  began  to  follow  your  advice, 
and  very  soon  began  to  feel  much  better. 
Eleven  months  have  elapsed,  and  now  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  feel  like  another  man. 
Last  Sunday  I  walked  thirty-six  miles  and  en- 
joyed the  journey  very  much.  I  have  not 
taken  coffee,  beer,  or  smoked  cigarettes  during 
these  eleven  months.  I  wish  that  all  my 
countrymen  who  understand  English,  would 
receive  your  magazine  and  follow  your 
methods. 

V.  G.  Herrera. 
Saltillo,  Agosto. 

Gained  Benefit  from  Following  Our  Theories 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  reading  and 
following  the  theories  given  in  the  Physical 
Culture  magazine,  and  have  derived  great 
benefit  both  to  health  and  strength  by  so  doing. 
I  am  enclosing  you  photograph  and  measure- 
ments. 

Chest,  expanded 41.8  inches 

Waist 32.2 

Hips 39.2 

Neck I5-5 

Upper  arm,  flexed 14.7 

Forearm,  flexed 12.3 

Thigh :  .24.3 

Calf 15.8 

Weight 176  pounds 

Age 30  years 

Height 5  feet  8^  inches 

Clayton,  Wash.  C.  A.  Bowen. 

A  "Wreck  Reclaimed — A  Hunchback  Cured 
To  the  Editor: 

It  is  now  about  two  years  since  I  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  your  magazine.  I 
happened  to  find  it  among  some  old  papers 
that  my  brother  had  sent  home.  I  was  at  that 
time  a  slave  to  many  health-destroying  habits, 
such  as  smoking,  chewing,  drinking  coffee,  and 
especially  one  which  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
mention  here,  and  which  was  more  than  any 
one  of  the  other  ones,  slowly,  but  surely,  sap- 
ping my  health  and  strength  away  from  me. 
I  got  interested  in  the  copy  of  your  magazine  I 
had  found,  and  accidentally  happened  to  run 
across  an  article  in  the  same  number  about 
the  folly  of  youthful  errors,  and  this  set  me 
thinking;  for  mind  you,  I  had  never  stopped 
to  think  or  had  the  least  idea  that  I  was  ruin- 
ing my  own  body  by  the  practice  of  this  vice. 

When  I  became  conscious  of  the  evil  effects 
of  this  vice  I  made  up  my  mind  to  quit  it.  But 
this  was  easier  said  than  done.  I  tried,  time 
and  time  again,  but  fell  back  into  the  habit 
again,  and  it  simply  seemed  impossible  to  quit 
it.  At  this  time  I  was  not  a  subscriber  to  your 
magazine,  and  had  nobody  to  encourage  me, 
my  mother  was  dead — otherwise  I  might  have 
opened  my  heart  to  her.  My  father  I  did  not 
dare  to  speak  to,  as  I  did  not  expect  any  under- 
standing or  sympathy  from  him  in  this  matter, 
and  so  at  last  I  lost  all  hope  and  courage  and 
made  up  my  mind  that  life  was  not  worth 
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iving  any  more.  I  was  a  physical  wreck. 
Many  were  the  nights  when  I  lay  awake,  pray- 
ing and  sobbing  for  help  and  strength. 

Just  at  this  period  my  younger  brother 
happened  to  get  interested  in  physical  culture 
and  subscribed  for  your  magazine.  In  this 
way  I  had  a  chance  to  again  read  some  about 
health  and  the  right  way  of  living.  I  got  new 
hope  again  and  thought  that  there  might  be 
hope  for  me  too.  My  brother  also  sent  for  a 
book  on  the  subject  of  building  up  manhood. 
After  reading  this  book  I  again  started  out  to 
fight  my  old  habits  with  renewed  hope  and 
courage,  and  tried  to  follow  your  teachings. 
I  did  not  conquer  right  away,  but  I  gradually 
built  up  my  general  health  by  following  your 
advice  as  close  as  it  was  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. In  this  way  my  mind  grew  clearer 
and  my  will  grew  stronger  and  I  was  better 
prepared  to  fight  this  Nemesis.  With  all  the 
new  hope  and  strength  I  had  I  felt  like  a  new 
man.  Although  I  had  to  work  against  the  pre- 
judice of  my  father  and  the  prudery  of  the 
whole  community,  I  started  to  build  up  my 
system  again. 

It  was  not  until  about  four  months  ago, 
though,  that  I  really  got  to  practice  physical 
culture  as  it  really  and  truly  ought  to  be 
practiced.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  exer- 
cising and  bathing  regularly,  and  I  think  that 
you  will  note  from  my  picture  that  it  has  not 
been  without  results.  And  I  now  really  hope 
and  believe  that  I  am  over  my  old  habits  for 
good,  although  I  always  will  be  on  the  lookout 
for  them. 

Many  are  the  young  boys  I  have  talked  to 
about  this  matter  and  warned  against  abusing 
their  own  bodies,  which  God  has  given  them, 
not  to  degrade  and  abuse,  but  to  glorify  Him, 
and  I  believe  and  hope  my  efforts  have  not 
been  in  vain. 

Next  to  God  I  have  you  to  thank  for  my 
present  good  health  and  being  saved  from  a 
miserable  life  and  probably  an  early  death. 
I  admire  you  for  all  the  good  you  do,  an:1  have 
done  for  me.  Really,  there  is  not  one  man  in 
the  world  that  I  honor,  respect  and  admire  as 
much  as  you.  And  I  earnestly  hope  and  wish 
that  you  may  live  long  and  have  all  the  good 
luck  you  deserve  in  your  noble  work,  in 
spreading  light  and  happiness  into  so  many 
suffering  and  despairing  hearts. 

One  important  thing  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion was  that  before  I  started  to  follow  your 
teachings  I  was  hunchbacked  and  my  chest 
was  very  flat  and  shoulders  round  and  hang- 
ing forward  so  I  could  never  get  a  coat  that 
would  fit  me.  As  you  will  note  from  my 
picture,  I  have  cured  myself  of  this  entirely. 
Just  by  following  a  special  system  of  exercises 
given  in  an  older  copy  of  Physical  Culture. 

Warren,  Minn.  Ben  Johnson. 

An  Editor  Commends  Us 

To  the  Editor: 

We  (my  wife  and  I,  and  our  four  children), 
have  just  finished  reading  the  splendid 
editorials  in  a  late  number  of  Physical  Cul- 
ture, and  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  we 


appreciate  the  splendid  little  periodical,  and 
particularly  your  editorials.  That  on  "Jesting 
at  Human  Tragedies,"  "Pitiful  Ignorance,  the 
Cause  of  this  Age,"  and  "Washington's 
Marriage  Law,"  in  the  current  issue  were 
simply  superb,  and  should  be  read  by  every 
parent  especially,  and  by  all  others  who  aspire 
to  cleaner  living,  and  a  purer  national  life. 

The  magazine  is  doing  untold  good.  It 
preaches  monthly  the  most  powerful  and 
practical  of  sermons — more  forceful  than  are 
preached  by  the  great  majority  of  ministers, 
and  I  say  this  as  a  church  man,  who  believes  in 
the  church  and  her  mission.  We  eagerly  read 
every  line  each  month,  advertisements  and  all, 
but  derive  most  enjoyment  from  your  editor- 
ials. May  your  life  be  spared  for  many  years, 
and  may  Physical  Culture  prosper  as  it  so 
justly  merits.  Your  well-wisher, 

A.  E.  Smith. 

Editor  of  the  Mount  Carmel  Register. 

Swelling  in  Throat  Cared 
To  the  Editor: 

I  have  had  a  large  swelling  in  my  throat 
for  three  years.  Six  months  ago  I  started  tak- 
ing exercises  for  the  throat  and  chest,  and  to- 
day I  haven't  a  sign  of  the  swelling. 

Bernarr  Macfadden  has  saved  us  many 
dollars  in  doctor's  bills,  and  have  a  great  deal 
to  thank  him  for. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Sampson. 

Hedley,  B.  C,  Canada. 


Ben  Johnson,  of  Warren,  Minn*  A  former 
hunchbacked  physical  wreck,  now  a  strong 
well-formed  athlete. 


Comment,  Counsel  and  Criticism  by 
Our  Readers 

If,  at  any  time,  there  are  any  statements  in  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  that  you  believe  to  be 
erroneous  or  misleading,  or  any  subject  discussed  regarding  which  you  take  issue  or  upon  which 
you  can  throw  additional  light,  write  to  us,  addressing  letters  to  this  department.  "We  intend 
to  make  this  a  parliament  for  free  discussion.  Problems  that  you  would  like  to  see  debated, 
interesting  personal  experiences,  criticisms,  reminiscences,  odd  happenings,  etc.,  are  invited. 
We  shall  not  be  able  to  publish  all  letters,  but  will  use  those  of  greater  interest  to  the  majority 
of  readers.  For  every  letter  published  we  will  present  the  writer,  as  a  mark  of  our  appreciation, 
with  a  subscription  to  PHYSICAL  CULTURE,  to  be  sent  to  the  writer  or  to  any  friend  the 
writer  may  designate.  For  the  convenience  of  our  office,  kindly  write  us  after  the  publication 
of  your  communication,  giving  name  and  full  address  of  the  person  to  whom  you  wish  subscrip- 
tion to  be  sent. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


The  Washington  Marriage  Law 
To  the  Editor: 

A  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  "Marriage  Law " 
in  Washington:  The  examination  for  the  most 
part  is  filling  out  blanks  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  perhaps  a  superficial  "looking  over" 
by  "a  duly  licensed  physician  of  repute,"  who 
only  "soaks"  you  from  $25.00  to  $35.00  for 
the  examination. 

In  Washington  the  licenses  cost  about 
$35.00  on  an  average  and  from  $8.00  to  $55.00 
in  extreme  cases.  The  license  alone  is  $5.00 
the  preacher  or  judge,  $5.00;  total,  $45.00. 
Instead  of  looking  with  suspicion,  as  you 
should,  on  any  law  hatched  by  the  politicians 
and  doctors,  you  seem  to  in  this  case  take  for 
granted  that  the  operation  of- the  new  "law" 
will  be  productive  of  superb  specimens  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  in  time  to  come,  but 
consider  that  large  numbers  are  going  to  other 
places  to  marry  so  the  "law"  won't  operate  in 
their  cases.  The  business  men  figure  they  are 
losing  thousands  of  dollars  per  month,  all  due 
to  the  new  "law,"  so  we  may  look  for  amend- 
ments and  modifications  to  remove  the  sting. 

B.  McC. 

Bananas  Should  Be  Picked  Green 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  eaten  native  bananas  in  Mexico, 
Hawaii,  the  East  and  the  Wesl;  Indias  and 
think  the  banana  is  a  peculiar  product ;  for  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  bananas  will  not 
ripen  on  the  plant.  My  first  experience  re- 
sulted in  a  day's  search  for  ripe  bananas,  find- 
ing plenty  of  green  ones  on  nearly  every  plant, 
occasionally  a  bunch  of  shriveled  ones,  but  no 
ripe  ones,  nor  any  approaching  a  yellow  color. 
On  my  asking  the  natives  the  reason  of  this 
seemingly  miscarriage  of  nature,  was  told  that 
they  will  not  ripen  on  the  plant ;  that  sunlight 
will  shrivel  them,  turning  a  dark  brown  color. 
They  must  be  cut  when  properly  developed 
and  hung  up  in  a  dark  place  to  ripen,  with  a 
good  circulation  of  air  around  them,  although 
they  will  ripen  in  any  cool,  dark  place,  such  as 
a  corner  of  a  hut,  etc. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  this  phenomenon 
and  found  the  conditions  similar  in  each  of  the 
above  countries,  finding  ripe  bananas  in  the 


majority  of  houses,  but  never  on  the  plants. 
They  were  ripened  identically  in  each  section 
of  the  country  and  are  stored  away  in  some 
isolated  part  of  the  house,  outbuilding,  etc. 
Not  all  bananas  are  yellow  when  ripe,  the 
Lacatan,  for  instance,  being  a  deep  green, 
varying  from  a  square  to  a  hexagonal  cross 
section.  I  have  seen  great  warehouses  full  of. 
bananas  awaiting  shipment,  and  was  told  by 
the  exporters  that  they  would  keep  indefi- 
nitely if  securely  cased  in  a  heavy  case  made 
of  banana  leaves,  which  would  exclude  the  air; 
that  they  could  not  ripen  without  first  com- 
ing into  contact  with  fresh  air.  On  their 
arrival  at  their  destination  they  should  be  un- 
packed and  hung  up  in  a  dark  room  (a  cellar  is 
an  ideal  place),  with  a  good  circulation  of  air, 
when  it  would  take  from  two  to  three  weeks 
for  them  to  become  ripe,  which  I  have  seen 
done  in  this  country,  the  lights  in  the  cellar 
being  turned  on  when  entering  and  turned  on0- 
when  leaving. 

Deming,  N.  M.  G.  A.  Roland. 

Ripened  Bananas  Best 

To  the  Editor: 

In  a  recent  issue  of  your  magazine  I  saw  an 
article  about  bananas  by  Dr.   W.  J.   Brand. 

Now  to  prove  that  a  banana  which  ripened  or 
at  least  matured  on  the  tree  is  better  than  one 
picked  before  maturity,  go  to  the  dock  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  or  New 
Orleans  and  eat  a  banana  which  is  so  ripe  that 
it  drops  off  the  stem  when  it  comes  out  of  the 
ship,  then  eat  one  which  was  ripened  by 
artificial  means. 

This  mature  fruit  is  sold  to  the  push-cart 
peddlers  because  they  can  go  out  and  sell  it 
immediately  at  a  low  price.  The  greener  or 
more  immature  fruit  is  shipped  to  the  interior 
cities.  The  farther  into  the  interior  it  goes  the 
greener  and  more  immature  it  is  when  shipped. 
Hence  the  farther  away  from  the  seaport  you 
are  the  less  mature  and  in  my  estimation  the 
poorer  your  bananas  are.  In  my  travels  I 
have  often  noticed  how  much  plumper  and 
of  how  much  better  quality  the  bananas  are  in 
the  large  cities,  which  I  have  mentioned,  than 
they  are  in  the  interior  cities.  This  is  from  a 
common  sense  standpoint,  not  perhaps  as 
scientific  as  Dr.  Brand's,  yet  facts. 
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The  same  rule  I  have  noticed  applies  to 
>ranges  and  some  other  fruits,  if  they  are 
shipped  from  a  long  distance.  For  instance, 
;he  first  oranges  from  California,  in  the  Fall 
nay  look  ripe  and  yellow  but  they  may  have 
>een  gathered  while  green  and  immature  and 
ipened  by  artificial  heat  and  are  sour  and 
practically  unfit  to  eat.  Later  in  the  season 
■vhen  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  trees 
t  is  sweet  and  delicious.  Some  fruits  like 
strawberries  will  never  change  color  if  picked 
and  shipped  while  green.  A  strawberry  (of 
which  there  are  thousands  of  carloads  shipped 
:rom  this  section  to  Northern  markets  every 
pring),  picked  green  will  not  turn  red,  but 
will  decay  while  green.  All  fruit  should  be 
matured — not  necessarily  dead  ripe  when 
picked — to  be  fit  for  food,  no  matter  how  far  it 
is  to  be  shipped. 

Conway,  So.  Car.  R.  O.  Hanson. - 

Real  Race  Suicide 
To  the  Editor: 

In  a  late  issue  of  Physical  Culture,  Mr. 
Sidney  Cummings  presents  an  article  on 
America's  Decreasing  Birth  Rate,"  which 
deserves  further-  consideration.  The  editorial 
note  of  introduction  assures  us  that  the  basic 
facts  of  the  article  have  been  taken  from 
census  reports.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this. 
The  note  proceeds,  "It  appears  to  me  that  the 
conclusions  set  forth  herein  should  be  of 
startling  interest."  But  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow.  Mr.  Cummings  based  his  argu- 
ment on  undisputed  authority;  but  that  does 
not  vouch  for  his  conclusions.  It  is  with  these 
conclusions  that  I  wish  to  deal. 

That  the  "native  American"  stock  is  dimin- 
ishing and  that  the  increase  of  population  is 
furnished  by  immigrants,  no  well  informed 
person  will  deny,  and  Mr.  Cummings  might 
easily  have  found  more  startling  statistics 
than  he  presented.  For  instance,  the  census 
for  1900  shows  that  for  New  England  the 
death  rate  among  whites  of  native  parentage 
exceeded  the  birth  rate  by  1.5  per  thousand, 
while  among  whites  of  foreign  parentage  the 
birth  rate  exceeded  the  death  rate  by  44.5  per 
thousand. 

Air.  Cummings  concludes  that  were  it  not 
for  immigration  we  should  be  less  of  a  nation 
numerically,  and  would  continue  on  the  down- 
ward road.  Hence  he  welcomes  the  immigrant 
as  a  solution  of  his  problem.  He  says,  "In 
view  of  the  figures  from  Washington  we  need 
have  no  fear  of  this  unrestricted  immigration. 
So  far  from  its  being  liable  to  overwhelm  us, 
the  fact  is  that  if  it  were  stopped  to-morrow 
the  birth  rate  would  begin  to  fall  immediately 
and  the  United  States  of  America  would  set  in 
the  road  which  leads  to  final  extinction."  If  I 
were  to  deny  this,  and  furthermore  assert  that 
if  the  tide  of  immigration  should  set  out,  we 
still  should  continue  to  grow,  I  suppose  Mr. 
Cummings  would  smile.  But  let  us  see.  When 
the  swarms  of  emigrants  began  leaving  Europe, 
hope  was  expressed  that  over-crowding  and 
consequent  evils  would  be  abated.  But  the 
hope  was  not  fulfilled.     Europe  is  as  badly 


crowded  as  ever.  Emigration  was  followed  by 
an  increased  birth  rate  among  the  stay-at- 
homes  that  more  'than  made  up  for  the  loss. 

Again  we  know  that  among  the  newly 
landed  immigrants  the  birth  rate  exceeds  that 
which  is  normal  "at  home."  In  the  early 
history  of  America  the  birth  rate  was  very 
high.  About  the  time  that  immigrants  began 
to  pour  in,  the  rate  among  the  native  Ameri- 
cans began  to  fall.  May  it  not  be  that  one  is  a 
cause  of  the  other?  Let  us  consult  some 
authorities.  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  late 
president  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, was  superintendent  of  the  censuses  of 


Kid  Bisson,  of  Fall  River,  Massachusetts, 
claims  to  be  the  champion  special  weight 
(125  lbs.)  wrestler  of  America*  He  desires  to 
issue  a  challenge  to  Max  Brenton,  of  Havelock, 
Iowa,  whose  photograph  appeared  in  the 
September  number  of  this  magazine. 
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1870  and  1880.  He  maintained  that  had  there 
been  no  immigration  during  the  last  seventy 
years,  the  population  would  be  no  less  than  it 
now  is — that  it  would  have  been  furnished  by 
a  high  birth  rate  among  native  stock.  (See 
"Discussions  in  Economics  and  Statistics, 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  417-426,  F.  A.  Walker.) 

Prof.  Commons  (on  page  277,  Vol.  XV., 
' ' Industrial  Commission  Reports " ) ,  says :  "It 
is  a  hasty  assumption  which  holds  that  im- 
migration during  the  Nineteenth  Century  has 
increased  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States." 

Robert  Hunter  in  his  "Poverty"  (a  book 
every  physical  culturist  should  read) ,  takes  up 
this  subject  on  pages  298-516.  He  shows: 
(1.)  Emigration  from  Europe  has  not  de- 
creased the  population  there;   but  that  it  has 


Karl  Mann,  the  celebrated  German  vege- 
tarian athlete,  who  broke  the  lifting  record 
at  Yale  University  while  here  on  a  visit 
recently*  The  125  mile  road  race  that  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  several  years  ago, 
in  which  the  vegetarians  proved  to  be  far 
superior  to  the  meat  eaters,  was  won  by  Mr* 
Mann*  His  diet  at  that  time  is  said  to  have 
consisted  mostly  of  raw  foods. 


been  followed  by  high  birth-rate,  which  has 
more  than  filled  the  gap.  (The  only  exception 
is  in  case  of  Ireland,  where  other  causes  have' 
been  active.)  (2.)  Immigration  into  the 
United  States  has  brought  to  the  native1 
laborers  more  intense  competition  and  less 
economic  security.  Native  parents  were  not 
willing  to  raise  sons  and  daughters,  who  must 
sink  to  a  lower  level  to  compete  with  the  new; 
arrivals.  (3.)  To  the  immigrant,  the  relative 
prosperity  and  fancied  liberty  and  security 
were  great  incentives  to  "be  fruitful  and' 
multiply."  (4.)  As  a  result  of  this  check  on* 
the  native  stock  and  the  spur  to  the  new- 
comer, the  latter  has,  as  Walker  says,  "usur- 
ped "  the  place  of  the  former. 

So,  what  seemed  absurd  at  first,  turns  out  to* 
be  the  real  explanation.  Immigration  is  the 
cause;  decrease  of  native  stock,  the  result. 
We  have  invited  alien  races  here;  and  they, 
once  here,  have  proceeded  to  produce  the 
children  that  would  have  been  ours,  had  we 
kept  the  aliens  out.  This  is  real  race  suicide. 
This  makes  the  question  of  immigration  loom 
much  larger  than  ever  before. 

Many,  to-day,  love  children  so  much  that 
they  fear  to  have  any — knowing  they  could 
not  properly  care  for  them.  Abolish  poverty, 
establish  economic  security  and  the  same 
"human  nature"  that  makes  one  shrink  the 
responsibility  now,  will  make  him  and  her 
welcome  the  blessings  of  parenthood. 

Hudson,  Mass.  William  E.  Dixson, 

Dr.  Rodermund's  Theories  Attacked 

To  the  Editor: 
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IN  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  marvelous  revolution  in  public  sentiment  as 
to  the  character  and  value  of  many  of  the  reforms  so  emphatically  advocated  in  this 
publication.  This  is  the  first  magazine  that  really  made  any  impression  in  the  fight 
against  patent  medicine  frauds.  Other  publications  took  up  the  reform  after  we  had 
proved  to  them  that  it  would  not  mean  financial  annihilation.  There  were  many 
editors  who  no  doubt  agreed  with  us  as  to  the  harm  that  patent 
OUR  PAST  medicines  were  doing,  but  publishers  depend  to  a  very  large 

ACHIEVEMENTS  extent  upon  their  advertising  patrons  for  the  financial  support 

essential  to  continue  their  business.  A  large  part  of  the  ad- 
vertising business  comes  from  agents,  and  these  agents  often  handle  all  kinds  of  accounts; 
in  other  words,  they  often  have  in  charge  the  advertising  business  of  a  patent  medicine 
firm,  a  corset  manufacturer,  a  dealer  in  health  foods,  etc.,  and  if  a  publisher  should 
harshly  condemn  patent  medicines  and  corsets,  the  agent  might  refuse  to  give  him  the 
advertising  of  other  firms  under  his  control,  and  you  must  therefore  realize  the  reason 
for  the  silence  of  many  editors  who  might  really  be  in  favor  of  reforms  that  would  forever 
eliminate  the  evils  to  which  we  refer. 

Patent  medicines  are  fast  losing  their  hold  upon  the  public;  they  are  being  con- 
demned everywhere.  We  take  upon  ourselves  a  large  part  of  the  credit  for  this  great 
change  in  public  sentiment. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reform  that  we  have  worked  for  diligently  since  the 
first  issue  of  this  publication,  is  that  which  stands  for  the  promulgation  of  knowledge 
in  the  physiology  of  sex. 

Prudery  is  being  dealt  fearful  blows  from  all  quarters.  The  prude  is  beginning  to 
see  himself  as  others  see  him.  The  time  is  not  far  distant,  perhaps,  when  the  vile  minds 
of  these  human  perverts  will  cease  to  influence  the  public.  The  contents  of  their  filthy 
craniums  cannot  then  befoul  the  minds  of  growing  boys  and  girls.  When  the  human 
mind  is  shocked  by  the  beautiful  outlines  of  a  well-developed  body,  and  gross  and  im- 
moral suggestions  appear  under  such  circumstances,  then  there  is  need  for  a  mental  dis- 
infectant, and  men  and  women  who  are  so  steeped  in  vulgarity  and  vileness  ought  to  be 
compelled  by  law  to  keep  their  mental  filth  to  themselves. 

Prudery  has  been  scathingly  arraigned  in  the  columns  of  this  publication  again 
and  again.  There  has  been  a  public  awakening  along  these  particular  lines  of  thought 
that  one  might  almost  term  unbelievable.  Men  and  women  have  everywhere  awakened 
to  the  need  of  more  knowledge  on  these  divine  subjects. 

We  take  upon  ourselves  a  large  part  of  the  credit  for  assisting  in  bringing  about 
this  vastly  important  reform.  The  time  is  soon  coming  when  the  principles  we  have 
so  earnestly  advocated  will  be  taught  in  our  public  schools;  when  the  various  evils 
connected  with  this  particular  perversion  will  be  so  universally  known  that  there  will 
be  no  excuse  for  deviation  from  the  path  that  leads  to  the  development  of  complete 
and  superior  manhood  or  womanhood. 
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The  principles  of  physical  culture,  not  only  in  the  building  of  superior  vitality, 
but  in  the  curing  of  disease,  have  advanced  with  wonderful  strides.  "We  now  find 
our  theories  advocated  editorially  and  otherwise  throughout  the  entire  English-speak- 
ing world.  The  value  of  exercise  in  building  the  health  and  strength  that  we  are  all 
seeking,  is  acknowledged  and  understood  by  nearly  all  intelligent  persons.  Our  schools 
and  colleges  are  placing  physical  culture  in  its  proper  sphere;  they  are  giving  it  the 
importance  it  deserves  in  their  curriculum.  Drugless  healing  of  all  kinds  is  gaining  in 
popular  favor.  Drugging  is  one  of  the  superstitions  of  the  past.  The  importance  of 
scientific  dietetics  is  nowadays  realized  everywhere.  "  Tell  me  what  you  eat 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are,"  is  often  repeated.  The  importance  of  proper  foods 
in  building  superior  vigor,  or  in  the  curing  of  disease  is  now  universally  acknowledged. 

The  value  of  fasting  in  cleansing  the  system  and  curing  disease,  or  building  in- 
creased vitality  is  recognized  by  many  intelligent  people. 

The  future  for  the  principles  that  this  publication  has  fought  for  during  its  entire 
existence  is  extraordinarily  brilliant.  Physical  culturists  in  many  communities  are 
still  looked  upon  as  fanatics;  they  are  often  told  they  are  extremists  and  that  they  go 
too  far,  but  those  very  persons  who  are  strongest  in  their  criticism  in  many  cases  live 
to  see  the  day  when  they  have  to  turn  to  the  very  methods  they  have  so  strongly  con- 
demned to  find  health  and  strength  they  have  failed  to  discover  elsewhere. 

Every  principle  that  has  been  advocated  by  us  has  advanced  in  public  favor  with 
marvelous  strides.  In  looking  back  over  our  past  achievements  it  might  reasonably 
be  stated  that  our  propaganda  has  grown  and  expanded  to  such  an  extent  that  no 
influence  can  disturb  its  continued  growth.  Even  should  this  magazine  be  wiped  out 
of  existence,  our  principles  have  become  so  clearly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of 
followers  that  they  would  go  on  until  their  influence  would  be  felt  in  the  life  of  every 
intelligent  human  atom. 

"We  are  pleased  beyond  words  at  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past,  but 
though  our  reforms  have  met  with  such  remarkable  favor  we  still  feel  there  is  work  to 
do.  The  more  you  advance  in  the  study  of  our  propaganda,  the  more  you  find  there  is 
to  learn.  There  is  a  whole  world  of  knowledge  which  one  might  say  has  not  been  touched 
upon,  and  investigators  of  the  future,  I  am  firmly  convinced,  will  make  the  science  of 
healing  and  health  building  as  exact  and  as  definite  as  the  science  of  mathematics. 
We  are  now  delving  on  in  the  primary  school,  which  means  that  a  mighty  revolution 
in  the  science  of  healing,  and  upon  the  fundamental  principles  we  have  laid  down,  will 
be  built  up,  and  a  new  science  that  will  enlighten  the  world  and  make  men  and  women 
stronger,  nobler  and  more  superior  specimens  of  human  life. 


OUR  usefulness  has  only  begun.    We  are  teaching  the  truths  of  right  living;  we  are 
spreading  the  science  of  health  building  more  thoroughly  now  than  ever  before. 
We  want  to  make  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  magazine  a  necessity.    It  should  not 
be  looked  upon  as  a  luxury.    You  should  buy  a  copy  each  month  because  you  feel  that 
you  cannot  really  do  your  best  work  without  it.    If  you  should 
OUR  PLANS  FOR        fail  to  find  a  single  new  suggestion  throughout  the  twelve 
THE  FUTURE  numbers  issued  during  the  year,  I  venture  to  say  you  will 

readily  admit  that  as  a  monthly  reminder  of  the  various  im- 
portant features  of  right  living  it  would  be  worth  many  times  the  price  asked  for  a 
yearly  subscription. 


To  make  Physical  Culture  Brighter,  Bigger  and  Better  than  ever 

Arrangements  are  now  being  completed  to  secure  contributions  from 
the  world's  leading  authorities  on  diet,  mastication,  bathing,  exercise 
and  every  subject  of  interest  to  the  health-seeker. 
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We  intend  to  repeat  many  of  the  good  things  that  have  appeared  in  former  years 
in  a  more  thorough  and  more  interesting  manner.  We  want  this  magazine  to  come 
into  your  life  and  be  made  an  important  part  of  it.  If  you  take  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 
magazine  in  the  right  spirit  it  will  enter  into  almost  every  minute  of  your  existence. 
It  will  tell  you  how  to  eat,  what  to  eat  and  when  to  eat.  It  will  enter  into  every  detail 
of  your  life  which  is  now  influencing  your  bodily  condition  for  good  or  evil,  and  you 
might  say  that  this  would  practically  cover  every  wakeful  moment. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  detail  the  many  good  things  that  we  will  be  able 
to  present  to  you  during  the  coming  year.  We  would  like,  however,  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  few  of  the  most  inviting  features. 


IN  connection  with  the  series  of  articles  now  being  published  on  Physcultopathy, 
there  will  be  a  series  of  articles  on  the  treatment  of  various  common  diseases.  These 
articles  will  deal  plainly  and  concisely  with  the  various  causes  and  symptoms  of 

these  complaints,  and  will  also  give  our  readers  the  various 
TREATMENT  OF  natural  remedies  that  can  be  used  at  home  without  additional 

DISEASES  expense.     To  truly  compute  the  value  of  knowledge  of  this 

kind  to  one  who  might  be  in  need  of  it,  would  indeed  be  diffi- 
cult. It  will  often  save  heavy  doctor  bills,  and  what  is  more  important  it  will  frequently 
mean  the  avoidance  of  pain,  suffering  and  even  death.  There  is  hardly  one  of  our 
readers  who  does  not  occasionally  find  knowledge  of  this  character  essential,  either  in 
his  own  case,  or  those  to  whom  be  may  he  closely  related. 

We  might  add  that  this  series  of  articles,  after  it  has  been  published  in  the  maga- 
zine, will  be  considerably  extended  and  published  in  book  form.  The  price  of  this  book 
will  probably  be  not  less  than  $5.00.  Almost  the  entire  material  to  be  used  in  the  book 
will  be  published  in  the  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  magazine,  and  you  will  therefore  be 
able  to  secure  this  information  in  this  series  of  articles  for  considerable  less  than  half 
the  price  of  this  book. 

Many  of  our  friends  are  greatly  puzzled  when  they  endeavor  to  apply  our  prin- 
ciples in  the  treatment  of  various  diseases  of  children.  Though  one  may  be  ever 
so  firmly  convinced  of  the  value  of  our  propaganda,  when  they  find  themselves 
facing  the  possibility  of  death  they  are  often  compelled,  against  their  own  judgment, 
to  adopt  methods  in  which  they  have  no  confidence.     We  have  received  so  many 

letters  making  inquiries  as  to  the  treatment  of  various  dis- 
HOW  TO  TREAT  eases  of  children,  that  we  have  concluded  to  devote  a  series 
DISEASES  OF  of  articles  to  this  particular  subject.     Our  friends  who  have 

CHILDREN  the  care  of  children  on  their  hands  will  find  the  careful  reading 

of  these  articles  will  be  of  very  great  value.  They  should  not 
only  be  read — they  should  be  carefully  retained  for  future  reference.  Thousands  of 
little  ones  pass  away  into  an  early  grave,  made  to  suffer  all  sorts  of  tortures  through 
drugging  methods,  all  of  which  can  be  avoided.  The  mortality  record  among  growing 
children  is  appalling.  You  might  say  this  high  death  rate  is  due  entirely  to  the  mistakes 
that  are  made  in  their  care  and  treatment.  There  is  absolutely  no  need  for  the  use  of 
drugs  in  the  treatment  of  growing  children.  The  nervous  organism  of  a  growing  child 
is  almost  as  sensitive  as  a  photographer's  negative;  is  almost  as  easily  marked  for  good 
or  bad,  and  the  drugs  which  may  be  used  for  relieving  a  temporary  ailment  are  often 


The   Editor's    Weekly   Lectures   at   His  Chicago  Healthatorium 

On  every  Tuesday  evening,  the  editor  delivers  a  lecture  at  the  Bernarr 
Macfadden  Healthatorium,  42nd  Street  and  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
111.,  in  connection  with  a  physical  culture  entertainment.  No  charge  is 
made  for  admission,  and  all  readers  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 
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I  he  cause  of  defects  that  cling  throughout  one's  entire  life*  The  statement  can  easily 
be  made  that  nearly  all  deaths  of  growing  children  are  caused  by  ignorance  concerning 
the  evils  of  those  drugging  methods  of  treatment*  "Within  this  series  of  articles  a  com- 
plete and  detailed  description  will  be  given  of  the  various  methods  of  treatment  that 
can  be  used  in  remedying  diseases  of  children. 


WE  have  not  been  entirely  satisfied  with  the  menus  that  have  been  presented  to 
our  various  readers  in  recent  issues*    It  is  our  intention  throughout  the  coming 
year  to  devote  some  of  our  space  to  attractive  menus  of  cooked  foods*     The 
previous  menus  that  have  been  presented  really  contained  so  many  suggestions  for 

various  meals  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  one  to  pick  out 
MENUS  OF  the  articles  that  might  attract  them*     The  menus  that  will 

COOKED  FOODS  be  presented  in  future  issues  will  contain  only  the  variety 

that  is  ordinarily  used  in  preparing  a  home  meal*  For  each 
one  of  the  dishes  that  are  suggested  a  recipe  will  be  given*  and  we  will  try  and  make 
these  recipes  as  attractive  and  valuable  as  possible  to  our  readers  during  the  coming  year. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  among  our  readers  in  the  preparing  and  com- 
bining of  raw  foods.  It  is  our  intention  during  the  coming  year  to  present  some 
excellent  raw  food  menus  that  we  are  certain  will  not  only  prove  of  very  great 
interest,  but  at  the  same  time  will  provide  our  friends  with  suggestions  for  some  very 

appetizing  meals.  The  idea  of  living  solely  on  uncooked  food 
MENUS  OF  RAW  is  new.  It  might  be  termed  revolutionary.  To  those  who  have 
OR  UNCOOKED  not  investigated  its  possibilities  our  theories  may  seem  amus- 

FOODS  ing,  but  raw  or  uncooked  foods  have  come  to  stay;    their 

popularity  is  constantly  growing*  As  a  wholesome  health- 
building  dietary  it  cannot  possibly  be  equalled*  "When  it  is  known  how  many  attrac- 
tive and  appetizing  dishes  can  be  prepared  from  uncooked  foods  a  dietary  of  this  kind 
will  be  far  more  attractive* 

It  is  our  intention  to  present  during  next  year  various  menus  from  which  one  can 
prepare  a  simple  or  an  elaborate  meal*  The  description  of  methods  of  preparation  will 
be  plain  and  concise  and  will  enable  one  without  additional  information  to  fully  prepare 
various  meals  that  will  be  definitely  described.  For  those  searching  for  a  wholesome 
and  health-building  dietary  these  various  uncooked  recipes  will  be  especially  valuable* 
Many  of  these  recipes  will  be  valuable  even  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  cooked 
foods,  as  they  can  be  added  to  the  ordinary  cooked  meal  and  be  greatly  relished. 


UPTON  SINCLAIR,  the  well-known  author,  beginning  with  the  January  issue  of 
this  publication,  will  be  one  of  our  editorial  staff.    We  cannot  definitely  promise 
just  what  he  has  in  store  for  us,  but  you  can  depend  upon  his  efforts  being  in- 
teresting to  an  extreme  degree.    The  serial  story  from  his  pen  now  appearing  in  our 
pages  will  unquestionably  be  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
A  NOTABLE  However,  in  addition  to  this  story  he  will  write  several  special 

RECRUIT  JOINS  articles,  and  is  preparing  to  comment,  from  a  physical  culture 

OUR  RANKS  standpoint,  on  various  happenings  that  will  no  doubt  be  of 

much  interest  to  our  readers. 
It  will  unquestionably  add  to  the  interest  in  Mr.  Sinclair's  work  to  know  that  he 
has  become  a  physical  culturist  from  every  standpoint.  After  a  few  months  sojourn 
at  a  Physical  Culture  Sanatorium  he  states  that  he  was  cured  of  ailments  that 
ordinary  methods  and  noted  physicians  and  scientists  had  failed  to  noticeably  improve. 
Our  readers  will  no  doubt  heartily  welcome  this  gifted  author  into  our  ranks.  We 
are  sure  that  his  tongue  and  pen  will  greatly  assist  in  advancing  our  principles. 
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PERHAPS  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  feature  of  the  various  good  things 
that  we  will  promise  our  readers  for  the  coming  yeart  will  be  the  published  results 
of  various  experiments  we  expect  to  carry  on  with  a  view  of  determining  the 
value  of  various  diets.     We  hear  a  great  many  opinions  expressed  as  to  the  value  of 
different  dietst  and  as  a  rule  the  conclusions  are  derived  largely 
COSTLY  EXPERI-        from  personal  experiences,  or  from  various  unreliable  reports 
MENTS  FOR  OUR       that  have  been  indifferently  tabulated. 

READERSt  Now  we  are  desirous  of  forming  some  definite  conclusions 

BENEFIT  as  to  the  values  of  various  diets,  and  it  is  our  intention  during 

the  year  to  carry  on  some  experiments  with  animals  and  also 
men  and  women  of  different  ages,  testing  the  strength  and  endurance  previous  to, 
during,  and  after  the  experiments.  Naturally  these  experiments  will  be  very  expen- 
sive, especially  when  made  upon  human  beings.  We  are  satisfied  the  results  will  be 
worth  far  more  than  the  price  of  the  magazine. 

During  the  coming  year  it  is  our  intention  of  presenting  a  series  of  articles  on 
Beauty  Culture.     In  preparing  this  series  the  combined  knowledge  of  various  beauty 
experts  will  be  used.     In  other  words  the  special  recipes  and  business  secrets  of  these 
specialists  will  be  presented  to  our  readers  for  use  in  their  own  homes. 
BEAUTY  All  women  are  desirous  of  being  beautiful;   even  the  male  sex  is 

CULTURE  not  entirely  proof  against  similar  desires.    A  bright  clear  eye,  a  smooth 

clear  skin,  and  the  general  appearance  of  health  and  wholesome  come- 
liness and  which  is  associated  with  beauty,  is  well  worth  the  efforts  that  may  be 
made  to  secure  these  characteristics.  All  the  various  methods  that  can  be  recommended 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  one's  personal  appearance  will  be  presented  in  this  series. 
Methods  for  removing  various  defects,  pimples,  moles,  etc.,  care  of  the  hair,  eyes,  teeth, 
finger  nails,  will  all  be  given  deserved  attention,  and  though  this  series  will  be  especially  for 
women,  much  of  the  information  presented  therein  should  be  just  as  interesting  to  men. 


NEARLY  all  colleges  are  co-educational.     Men  and  women  are  attending  and 
securing  rewards  that  come  from  their  efforts  in  these  institutions  of  learning. 
Advanced  thinkers  in  many  cases  now  readily  admit  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  sepa- 
rate the  sexes.     Growing  boys  and  young  men  often  become 
COMBINING  THE        uncouth  and  even  vulgar  largely  because  they  do  not  come 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  AND  in  contact  with  the  refining  influences  of  feminine  society. 

THE  Y.  W.  C.  A.  It  has  therefore  been  suggested  that  some  interest  be 

aroused  among  prominent  people  with  a  view  of  suggesting 
that  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  change  their  policy  of  excluding  the  opposite 
sex.  In  other  words  it  is  suggested  that  these  two  associations  that  are  now  distinctive 
be  combined  into  one  great  powerful  body,  and  that  they  work  together  hand  in  hand 
for  the  one  purpose  of  advancing  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  mankind. 

The  statement  has  been  made,  and  we  distinctly  believe  it  is  true,  that  such  a 
combination  would  increase  the  strength  and  influence  of  these  organizations  tenfold. 
In  addition  to  the  publication  of  an  article  by  the  editor  on  this  subject,  the  views 
of  many  prominent  men  and  women  in  this  work  will  be  obtained  and  published. 

Frequent  reports  have  reached  us  that  indicate  that  the  moral  influences  in  our 
various   colleges   are   not   anything   like   what   they   should   be.     Many  young   men 
who   attend  these  institutions  for  the  distinct   purpose   of  adding  to  their  mental 
qualifications,  come  in  contact  with  environments  that  are 
MORAL  LIFE  IN  easily  inclined  to  lead  towards  immoral  dissipations  of  all  kinds. 

OUR  COLLEGES  We  are  preparing  a  series  of  articles  that  will  disclose  con- 

ditions as  they  actually  exist  in  our  various  institutions  of 
learning.  These  articles  will  not  be  colored  in  any  way,  but  will  simply  be  a  description 
of  the  actual  experiences  of  various  young  men  who  are  attending  these  great  institutions* 
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WE  are  strongly  desirous  of  publishing  a  series  of  articles  that  will  give  us  the 
inside  secrets  of  the  drugging  profession.    We  have  not  yet  found  a  man  who 
is  able  or  willing  to  properly  prepare  these  articles,  but  we  think,  however, 
that  such  a  man  will  soon  appear,  and  if  one  of  our  medical 
CONFESSIONS  OF       friends  cares  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
A  DOCTOR  paring  a  series  of  articles  of  this  kind,  in  which  he  will  tell  the 

whole  truth  and  nothing  else  but  the  truth,  we  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  him,  and  we  assure  him  in  advance  our  price  for  the  work  will  be  liberal  if  he 
can  make  his  story  interesting. 

We  would  also  like  to  publish  a  series  of  articles  that  will  give  us  some  inside 
details  of  commercial  surgery.  Many  a  man  could  weave  a  tale  from  actual  ex- 
periences that  would  literally  make  your  hair  stand  on  end,  and  we  really  would 
like  to  have  stories  of  that  kind.  We  want  to  discourage  the  operation  hobby 
and  want  actual  inside  facts  that  come  direct  from  the 
CONFESSIONS  OF  operating  table.  We  want  to  make  the  public  realize  the 
A  SURGEON  terrible  character  of  many  of  these  so-called  necessary  opera- 

tions, and  if  there  is  a  surgeon  or  nurse  or  anyone  in  close 
touch  with  commercial  surgery  that  will  tell  us  the  truth  we  assure  him  we  will  make  it 
interesting  financially,  and  will  be  glad  to  publish  the  results  of  his  efforts  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers* 


IT  may  be  of  special  interest  to  our  readers  to  know  that  all  the  various  remedies  we 
are  advising  for  treatment  of  various  common  diseases,  which  will  appear  in  future 
issues  of  our  publication,  have  been  tried  out  to  a  large  extent  in  the  editor's  sana- 
torium experiences.    They  will  not  be  experiments;    they  will  be  facts.     The  advice 
given  will  be  the  result  of  twenty-five  years  of  experience,  and  has  been  derived  in 
many  instances  from  actual  experiences  of  hundreds,  and  in 
THE  EDITOR'S  some  cases,  thousands  of  patients.     It  might  reasonably  be 

SANATORIUM  stated  that  no  physician  has  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  learn 

EXPERIENCE  from  experience   that    has  been  granted  the  editor  of  this 

publication.  Not  only  has  he  come  in  personal  contact  with 
thousands  of  patients,  but  in  former  years  he  advised  thousands  of  patients  by  mail, 
and  in  addition  to  these  opportunities  he  has  indirectly  advised  thousands  of  people 
through  his  various  articles,  and  has  received  letters  giving  the  details  and  results  of 
following  this  advice.  We  might  therefore  reasonably  state  that  from  one  to  two 
hundred  thousand  patients  and  pupils  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  editor  of 
this  publication — that  is,  who  have  followed  his  advice  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
Future  issues  of  this  publication  will  give  you  actual  practical  results  of  this  pro- 
longed and  costly  education  that  has  been  secured  by  the  Editor,  and  if  you  miss  a  single 
copy  of  the  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  magazine  for  the  coming  year,  you  may  lose  a 
hundred  times  its  value  because  of  the  practical  suggestions  which  that  particular 
issue  may  have  contained. 
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Developing  a  Powerful  Physique 

The  Science   of   Physcultism 

WEIGHT-LIFTING  WITHOUT  WEIGHTS— THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  BODILY  POWERS  THROUGH  PHYSCULTISM,  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  ACQUIRING  STRENGTH  THROUGH   SPINAL  DEVELOPMENT 

By  Bernarr  Macfadden 

Lesson    No.    XL 


IN  this  lesson  I  am  giving  special  at- 
tention to  what  might  be  termed  the 
central  portions  of  the  body.  Some 
of  the  most  important  vital  functions 
are  performed  in  these  particular  regions. 
Therefore,  strength  in  this  particular 
part  of  the  body  is  especially  important. 
Though  external  muscular  vigor  is  a 
great  desideratum,  its  importance  is  not 
to  be  compared  to  the  value  of  vigorous 
internal  vital  organs. 

The  exercises  presented  in  this  issue 
will  materially  affect  the  entire  vital 
organism — although,  of  course,  all  the 
organs  that  lie  adjacent  to  the  central 
portion  of  the  body  will  be  more  thor- 
oughly affected  than  would  other  parts. 
When  taking  these  exercises  one  should 
always  continue  the  particular  move- 
ment one  is  performing  until  there  is  a 
slight  feeling  of  fatigue.  When  you  con- 
tinue each  exercise  in  this  manner,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  accelerated  to 
a  marked  degree  in  the  particular  mus- 
cles you  are  using,  and  more  benefits 
result  than  if  you  were  to  change  fre- 
quently, taking  each  movement  but  a  few 
times. 

I  hardly  need  add  that  special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  deep  breathing, 
and  that  thorough  ventilation  of  the 
room  in  which  the  movements  are  per- 
formed should  be  maintained  at  all 
times.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  fur- 
nish the  fresh,  outdoor  air  which  is 
essential,  to  furnish  the  oxygen  neces- 
sary to  build  the  strength  and  health 
that  each  and  every  physical  culturist  is 
striving  to  obtain. 

Exercise  61  is  quite  plainly  illustrated 
by  the  photograph  we  reproduce.  Rest 
the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  feet  and 


hands,  and  raise  the  central  portion  of 
the  body  as  far  upward  as  possible. 
Now,  while  the  body  is  in  this  position, 
turn  shoulders  and  chest  far  over  to  the 
right.  From  this  position,  twist  the 
body  until  it  is  in  an  opposite  direction, 
that  is  far  over  to  the  left.  This  is  quite 
a  vigorous  exercise  and  requires  con- 
siderable strength  of  the  neck  before  it 
can  be  attempted.  If  it  is  found  especi- 
ally difficult,  the  central  portions  of  the 
body  can  be  lowered  each  time  the  body 
is  turned  in  the  direction  mentioned, 
and  the  movement  can  be  more  easily 
performed. 

Exercise  62  consists  simply  of  the 
movement  necessary  to  raise  the  central 
portion  of  the  body  as  high  as  possible, 
the  weight  of  body  resting  on  the  heels 
and  the  back  between  the  shoulders. 
When  taking  this  exercise  lie  prone  on 
the  back,  keeping  the  legs  fairly  rigid, 
raising  the  central  portion  of  the  body  as 
high  as  possible.  This  exercise  may  be 
found  a  trifle  difficult  in  the  beginning, 
but  practice  will  soon  enable  one  to  per- 
form it  with  comparative  ease. 

Exercise  63  is  shown  in  reproductions 
of  photographs  numbered  63  and  64. 
The  first  position  is  shown  in  photograph 
63.  Place  the  toes  on  the  side  of  a  chair 
of  moderate  height,  resting  the  large  part 
of  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  hands  as 
indicated.  Now  keeping  the  body  and 
legs  rigid,  straighten  the  arms  and  raise 
the  body  as  indicated  in  figure  64.  This 
is  a  fairly  strenuous  exercise  and  is  cer- 
tain to  vigorously  use  the  muscles  of  the 
principal  part  of  the  upper  arm.  It  is 
also  a  splendid  movement  for  expanding 
and  developing  the  chest.  When  assum- 
ing the   position  in  figure   Number  64, 
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lower  the  body  to  first  position,  and  re- 
peat until  a  feeling  of  fatigue  is  induced. 

Exercise  65  is  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs 65  and  66.  This  exercise  will  not 
be  found  especially  difficult  unless  the 
arms  are  very  weak.  Partially  recline  on 
the  floor,  as  shown  in  photograph  65, 
placing  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  on  the 
floor  as  shown.  Now,  bracing  yourself, 
raise  the  central  portion  of  the  body  as 
high  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing the  left  arm  rigid,  the  body  assuming 
the  position  illustrated  in  Number  66. 
This  is  a  splendid  exercise  for  bringing 
into  vigorous  use  the  lateral  muscles  of 
the  abdominal  region,  and  will  be  found 
especially  advantageous  in  developing 
abdominal  strength.  In  raising  up  to 
the  position  shown  in  Number  66,  lower 
the  body  to  first  position,  and  repeat 
until  a  feeling  of  fatigue  is  induced,  after 
which  take  the  same  exercise  with  posi- 
tion of  the  body  reversed — that  is,  rest- 
ing the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  right 
arm  instead  of  the  left  arm. 

Exercise  67  consists  of  performing  the 
movements  shown  in  figures  67  and  68. 
In  the  first  position,  as  shown  in  figure 
67,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  heels  are 
placed  on  a  table  and  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  resting  on  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  heels.  Now  from  this  position  raise 
the  central  portion  of  the  body  as  high  as 
possible,  at  the  same  time  bringing  the 
head  far  backwards,  as  shown  in  Num- 
ber 68.  This  exercise  is  especially  valu- 
able for  bringing  into  active  use  the  mus- 
cles of  what  is  termed  the  small  of  the 
back,  and  the  large  muscles  on  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  hips.  The 
movement  very  vigorously  flexes  these 
muscles,  and  is  especially  valuable  for 
developing  the  strength  of  these  parts — 
which  is  so  important  a  factor  in  main- 
taining the  highest  degree  of  general 
physical  vigor.  I  have  previously  re- 
ferred to  the  importance  of  a  straight, 
strong  spine.  There  is  no  exercise  that  so 
vigorously  brings  into  active  use  the 
muscles  of  the  back  in  the  region  of  the 
back  as  the  one  illustrated  here.  After 
assuming  the  position  shown  in  photo- 
graph 68,  return  to  the  former  position, 
and  repeat  the  movement  until  there  is 
a  distinct  feeling  of  fatigue  induced. 


The  movements  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed in  this  lesson  called  into  play 
many  muscles  which  are  not  involved  in 
most  exercises  or  in  the  performance  of 
ordinary  manual  labor.  The  uncommon 
nature  of  the  movements  commend  them 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  perfecting 
their  physique,  and  in  maintaining  a  de- 
gree of  health  and  efficiency  in  every 
organ  and  muscle  of  the  body. 

While  some  may  find  the  exercises 
difficult  of  execution  in  the  beginning,  a 
little  persistent  practice  will  enable  any 
one  to  perform  them  with  pleasure  and 
profit.  They  will  be  found  unusually 
effective  in  maintaining  the  greatest 
possible  activity  of  the  internal  organs, 
and  for  this  reason  the  movements  are 
well  adapted  to  the  use  of  women  as  well 
as  of  men.  The  uncommon  nature  of  the 
movements  should  not  deter  members  of 
the  fair  sex  from  indulging  in  them. 
Even  women  who  have  ignored  the  great 
value  of  systematic  exercise  in  keeping 
the  body  attuned  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
perfect  health  will  find  that  a  reasonable 
number  of  trials  will  enable  them  to  in- 
dulge in  these  exercises,  and  that  the  re- 
sults they  will  secure  will  be  most  bene- 
ficial. 

It  can  not  be  too  frequently  repeated 
that  not  only  do  exercises  of  the  nature 
of  those  embodied  in  this  lesson  improve 
the  carriage  of  the  body  and  make  sym- 
metrical the  entire  form,  but  that  they 
add  wonderfully  to  one's  nervous  energy 
and  vitality. 

Women  as  a  class  possess  perhaps  even 
greater  vitality  than  men,  but  in  most 
cases  their  energies  are  so  poorly  con- 
trolled or  diverted  to  such  useless  ends  as 
to  place  women  in  the  unwarrantable 
position  of  being  of  immeasureable 
weaker  physique  than  man.  This  condi- 
tion should  not  exist.  The  utilization  of 
the  nervous  force  which  women  so  fre- 
quently waste  upon  their  attire,  their 
affairs,  and  their  emotions  in  wholesome 
and  rational  exercise,  and  a  proper  degree 
of  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  body  will 
bring  gratifying  results,  and  will  enable 
those  women  who  have  the  intelligence 
and  independence  to  think  for  themselves 
to  live  more  fully  and  completely  than 
they  have  ever  even  dreamed  of. 


A  wing  run  stopped  by  a  tackle. 


Football  as  a  Builder  of   Body 
and  Brain 


A  DEFENSE  OF  FOOTBALL  AS  A  SPORT,  WITH  A  DISCUSSION 
AND     PHOTOGRAPHS      OF     THE     MODIFIED     RUGBY      GAME 


By  William  Unmack 


The  game  of  football  reminds  one  of  a  pitched  battle;  in  one  sense  it  really  is  a  battle.  It 
s  a  conflict  for  supremacy.  To  be  sure  it  is  strenuous,  but  there  are  few  rewards  in  life  that 
;an  be  secured  without  vigorous  endeavor.  Football  might  be  considered  the  counterpart 
of  the  strenuous  battle  that  one  must  wage  throughout  life  in  order  to  attain  success.  Although 
it  is  not  a  pastime  for  the  weakling,  it  will  make  the  strong  stronger  and  can  be  heartily  com- 
mended as  a  game  that  will  develop  manliness. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


HOWEVER  just  may  be  the  con- 
demnations at  times  voiced 
against  the  game  of  football,  this 
favorite  sport  of  the  autumn  months  is 
entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of  praise. 
To  be  sure,  football  is  a  rough  game ;  but 
when  played  according  to  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  modern  rules,  and  by 
men  who  are  strong  and  carefully  trained 
and  who  strive  to  be  clean,  honest 
athletes,  the  game  is  not  nearly  so  rough 
as  the  casual  observer  imagines. 

Football  is  not  a  game  for  weaklings, 
either  physical  or  moral.  The  man  who 
is  not  heavy  enough  or  strong  enough  to 
endure  the  taxing  demands  of  this  game 
should  seek  some  form  of  exercise  for 
which  he  is  fitted.  The  man  who  does 
not  have  the  moral  stamina  to  control 
his  appetites  and  his  temper  ought  to 
take  up  fasting  instead  of  athletics. 
Football  is  a  game  for  men  who  have 
strong   bodies,    clear   minds,    and    clean 


meals,  and  who  desire  a  thrilling  sport 
which  will  tend  to  develop  sturdy  man- 
hood. 

The  right  kind  of  a  player,  one  who 
goes  into  the  game  to  do  his  best,  win  or 
lose,  who  strives  in  every  way  to  bring 
honor  to  his  team  and  true  development 
to  himself,  may  have  a  few  bruises,  and 
sprains,  or  even  a  broken  bone  among  his 
fond  recollections;  but  he  will  also  en- 
joy satisfying  memories  of  happy  experi- 
ences on  the  athletic  field.  He  will  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  there  he  received 
most  excellent  training  for  use  in  his 
honest  struggles  for  true  success.  Foot- 
ball helps  to  develop  a  strong,  healthy 
body,  a  quick,  active  mind,  and  a  char- 
acter of  courage,  fairness  and  self-con- 
trol. 

The  general  uprising  against  intercol- 
legiate Rugby  football  at  the  close  of  the 
1905  season  all  over  the  country,  which 
resulted  in  the  revision  of  the  rules,  is 
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A  well  formed  scrum.    Backs  in  proper  positions  for  receiving  ball* 
(Canada  vs.  Stanford.) 


still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  all  fol- 
lowers of  foot- 
ball. On  the 
Pacific  Coast,  as 
elsewhere,  there  was  the  same  feeling  of 
discontent  at  the  intercollegiate  game  as 
it  was  then  played.  The  public  and  the 
press  alike  were  unanimous  in  their  con- 
demnation of  the  game  and  the  result 
was  that  in  the  East  the  authorities  re- 
vised the  rules  and  the  West  awaited  the 
result  of  their  conference.  The  revised 
rules  came  out,  but  were  not  satisfactory 
to  the  "powers  that -be  "  at  the  two  great 
universities  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  viz., 
Stanford  and  California.  These  two  in- 
stitutions adopted  the  Rugby  game  as 
played  in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 
That  was  in  1906,  and  since  then  the 
game  has  spread  rapidly  over  all  parts  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  even  as  far  inland 
as  Nevada.  The  game  has  made  such 
wonderful  progress  that  in  less  than  three 
years  these  men  of  the  Pacific  became 
so  proficient  that  they  were  able  to  com- 
pete on  an  equal  footing  with  the  world- 
famous  "Wallabies"  of  Australia,  who 
toured  the  globe  this  year. 

Rugby  and  intercollegiate  football  are 
different  in  every  respect.  In  the  first 
place,  fifteen  men  form  a  R.ugby  team. 
The  game  is  played  on  a  field  no  yards 
long  and  75  yards  wide.  The  goal  posts 
must  exceed  eleven  feet  in  height  and  are 
placed  18  feet  6  inches  apart,  joined  by  a 
cross-bar  10  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  field  is  divided  off  as  follows: 
At  each  end  of  the  field  chalk  lines  are 
placed  and  designated  the  "goal  line. 


Twenty-five  yards  from  each  goal  line 
another  line  is  drawn  clear  across  th< 
field  which  is  known  as  the  "25-yardl 
line."  In  the  centre  of  the  field  anothei 
line  known  as  "half-way"  reaches  froml 
one  side  to  the  other.  The  lines  on  each 
side  of  the  field  are  also  properly  drawn 
and  are  called  "the  touch-lines."  These 
lines  are  continued  twenty- five  yards 
back  of  the  goal  lines  at  each  end,  and 
this  space  is  known  as  "in-goal."  An 
imaginary  line  joins  the  ends  of  these 
touch  lines  and  is  known  as  the  "dead- 
ball  line." 

There  are  several  different  fashions  in 
which  the  players  take  the  field  when 
taking  up  their  different  and  respective 
positions.  The  formation  most  generally 
used  is  what  is  known  as  the  "four, 
three-quarter"  system,  with  a  flying 
half  back  and  scrum  half.  The  forwards 
in  most  games  pack  the  scrummage  in 
the  two — three — two  formation,  with 
the  wing  forward  on  the  outskirts.  It  is 
these  formations  that  I  will  use  in  des- 
cribing how  the  game  of  Rugby  is  played. 
In  the  first  place  the  position  of  the 
players  is  an  essential  matter.  One 
player  known  as  the  "full-back"  takes 
his  position  immediately  in  front  of  the 
goal  posts  and  is  the  last  line  of  defense. 
Four  players  in  a  line  at  equal  distances 
from  one  another,  stretch  across  the 
field,  and  a  few  yards  ahead  of  the  full 
back,  are  known  as  the  "three  quar- 
ters." The  next  position,  generally 
known  as  the  "flying  half"  or  "five- 
eighth  back"  is  occupied  by  one  player, 
who  in  turn  is  a  few  yards  ahead  of  the 
three  quarter  line.    Right  in  front  of  the 
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'flying  half-back"  and  immediately  be- 
hind the  forwards  is  a  player  known  as 
the  "scrum  half-back."  In  the  next 
position  eight  men  take  places  and  are 
called  the  forwards.    When  a  "  pack"  or 

scrum"  is  formed  seven  of  these  men 
form  the  pack  and  the  other  man  is 
known  as  the  ' '  wing  forward. ' '  This  last 
position  is  probably  the  most  criticized 
one  in  the  game,  the  critics  claiming  that 

wing  man  is  an  encumbrance  to  his 
side,  and  furthermore,  is  the  cause  of 
most  of  the  penalties  against  his  side. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  position  has  been 
played  for  a  number  of  years,  but  at  last 
the  different  Rugby  Unions  of  the  world 
are  taking  a  stand  against  this  floating 
position,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  it  will  soon  be  abolished. 

Having  given  an  idea  of  the  positions 
of  the  Rugby  players,  I  will  endeavor  to 
explain  the  functions  of  each  man. 

The  full-back  is  the  final  defender  of 
his  side's  goal  line.  For  this  position  a 
man  who  is  a  sure  tackier  and  a  fine 
punter  is  generally  chosen.  He  at  all 
times  remains  in  the  back  field.  As  his 
team  approaches  the  opponents'  goal  he 
follows  the  play  up,  but  is  always  the 
last  man  of  his  side  and  must  be  ever  on 
the  alert  to  receive  the  ball  unexpectedly, 
or  stop  a  rush.  The  full-back  also  drops 
back  when  the  opposing  players  are 
forcing  his  team  towards  his  own  goal,  at 
all  times  keeping  in  a  proper  position  to 


defend  his  goal  line.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  a  full-back  to  be  an  "even  timer." 
It  is  his  object  to  gather  the  ball  in 
neatly,  and  run  as  far  as  practicable 
with  it,  and  then  punt  it  down  the  field 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  object  of  mak- 
ing it  go  out  of  the  touch  as  near  his  op- 
ponents' goal  line  as  he  can.  It  is  only  on 
rare  occasions  that  one  will  see  a  full- 
back make  a  long  run,  and  whenever  he 
does  leave  his  place  unprotected,  one  of 
the  center  three-quarters  always  drops 
back  and  so  covers  the  most  vital  point 
in  the  defense. 

The  next  players,  the  three-quarters, 
are  known  as  the  scoring  line,  although 
any  man  on  the  team  can  score  if  the  op- 
portunity presents  itself  to  him.  It  is 
the  three-quarters  who  need  to  be  swift 
of  foot,  and  heady  dodgers  and  runners. 

The  man  on  the  left  wing  three-quar- 
ter is  known  as  the  scoring  wing,  and  is 
generally  the  fastest  man  on  the  team. 
When  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  try  being 
gained,  the  spectator  in  many  cases, 
will  see  the  ball  travel  out  to  the  left 
wing.  The  two  center  men  of  the  three- 
quarter  line  are  the  ones  who  receive  the 
ball  direct  from  the  flying  half-back, 
who  in  turn  has  received  it  from  the 
scrum  half-back,  as  soon  as  the  scrum 
men  released  it. 

The  centre  three-quarters,  as  a  general 
rule,  run  as  nearly  on  a  straight  line 
down  the  centre  of  the  field  as  possible. 


Stopping  a  **  dribbling  "  rush.     In  this  instance,  the  ball  was  being  rapidly  advanced  by 

short,  accurate  kicks. 
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A  passing  rush.      One  of  the  exciting  features  of  Rugby. 


This  is  to  draw  their  wing  men  in  toward 
them,  and  an  experienced  center  man, 
rather  than  try  to  dodge  too  much,  will 
transfer  the  ball  by  a  "pass"  to  either  of 
his  wings  as  soon  as  he  sees  a  man  about 
to  tackle  him.  The  pass  will  not  take 
place  until  the  very  instant  the  tackier 
dives  at  his  man. 

The  right  wing  three-quarter  is  known 
as  the  defensive  wing,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion, as  with  the  full-back,  a  first  class 
tackier  is  required.  The  defensive  wing 
plays  immediately  opposite  the  opposing 
scoring  wing  man.  The  half  and  five- 
eighth  backs  are  the  ones  who  in  most 
cases  start  the  fine  spectacular  open- 
work of  passing  rushes  for  which  rugby 
is  noted.  The  half-back  plays  immedi- 
ately behind  the  scrum,  and  as  soon  as 
the  forwards  heel  the  ball  out  to  him  he 
quickly  transfers  it  by  a  sharp,  low  pass 
to  the  five  eighth-back.  This  player  im- 
mediately starts  on  the  run  and  keeps 
the  ball  until  he  is  about  to  be  tackled. 
Just  at  that  instant,  he  transfers  the  ball 
to  another  player  (generally  the  centre 
three-quarter) .  And  so  the  passing  rush 
goes  on  from  one  player  to  another  until 
the  ball  is  finally  grounded  behind  the  op- 
posing team'sgoal  line, and  a  "try"  scored. 

These  are  the  tactics  of  the  backs 
when  on  the  attack,  if  hard  pressed  on 
the  defense  altogether  different  methods 
are  used,  especially  if  the  play  is  within 
the  defenders'  2 5 -yard  limit. 

So  much  for  the  duties  of  the  back 
division.  Now  we  will  look  into  the  part 
a  forward  has  to  take  in  the  game. 

If  a  "wing  forward"  is  used  there  are 
only  seven  men  in  the  pack.  If  there  is 
no  "winger"  there  will  be  eight  men  in 
the  pack. 

Two  men  are  known  as  the  front  row. 
They  bend  over  from  their  hips  with  the 


body  thrown  out  at  right  angles.  Theij 
inner  arms  are  thrown  across  one  anl 
other's  backs  below  the  shoulder  blades) 
and  their  shoulders  rest  against  their  op| 
ponents'  shoulders. 

Behind  the  "front  row"  three  othei 
men,  known  as  the  second  rank,  tak* 
their  positions.  One  man,  the  centei 
forward,  bends  down  between  the  fronl 
rankers,  and  throws  his  arms  over  theii 
backs,  thus  holding  them  together,  an< 
at  the  same  time  the  center  man  throw 
his  full  weight  against  the  front  men. 

The  other  two  second  rankers  bene 
down,  one  on  each  side  of  the  centei 
man,  with  their  inside  shoulder  again  1 
the  front  ranker,  and  their  inside  armsl 
across  the  back  of  the  center  forward. 

The  last  two  men  take  positions  in  al 
similar  manner  behind  the  second  rowl 
between  the  center  man  and  each  of  the 
outside  second  rankers,  with  their  arms| 
across  one  another's  back. 

Now  we  have  a  solid  body  of  seven 
men,    each    holding   the    other    and    all  | 
putting  their  weight  forward  against  a 
similar  combination  of  their  opponents. 
This  is  called  the  scrum. 

The  photo  of  a  game  played  by 
Canada  vs.  Stanford,  which  we  reproduce 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  scrum  forma- 
tion and  the  positions  the  wing  forward 
and  half-back  assume. 

The  game  is  played  in  two  halves  of 
forty  minutes  each,  with  a  fifteen-min- 
ute interval  between  them.  Once  the 
game  is  started  any  man  (provided  he  is 
on  side),  can  pick  up  and  run  with  the 
ball,  or  kick  it.  If  the  player  puts  it 
down  over  his  opponent's  goal  line  a 
"try"  is  scored,  which  nets  his  side 
three  points.  From  this  try  a  kick  at 
goal  is  allowed,  and  if  successful  two 
more  points  are  scored. 


FOOTBALL    AS    A    BUILDER    OF    BODY    AND    BRAIN 
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No  "  interference  "  is  allowed  in  R.ugby. 
or  instance  a  player,  or  players,  cannot 
revent  opponents  from  getting  the  ball. 
f  this  should  happen  the  offending  side 
•ould  be  penalized  for  "interference." 
player  cannot  tackle  an  opponent  until 
he  latter  actually  has  the  ball  in  his 
ossession    and    a    player    cannot    hang 
round  "off  side "  on  the  chance  of  tack- 
ng  his  opponent  (who  is  waiting  for  the 
)all),  the  moment  he  receives  it.     "  Off- 
ide"    brings    more   penalties  in  Rugby 
han  any    other    breach.     A  man  is  off 
ide,  if  he  is  in  front  of  the  ball  when 
:icked  by  one  of  his  own  side.     There 
ire  other  ways  a  man  can  be  offside,  but 
his  is  the  most  general.    The  ball  cannot 
)e  hit  forward  or  "propelled  forward  by 
he   hand."      This   breach   is   termed   a 
knock-on"   and  is   punishable   with   a 
crum.     Neither  can  the  ball  be  thrown 
)r  passed  forward.    This  is  called  a  "for- 
ward  pass"    and   likewise    results   in    a 
crum.     The  ball  can  be  run  with  and 
passed  from  one  player  to  another,  al- 
vays  provided  it  is  never  passed  forward. 
[t  is  these  "passing  rushes"  that  lend 
such   excitement   to   the    game   and   on 
many  occasions  in  an  experienced  pass- 
ing team  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to 
see  a  rush  go  from  one  end  of  the  field  to 
the  other,  fully  a  dozen  different  players 
taking  part.     If  the  ball  goes  over  the 
side    lines    (touch    lines),    marking    the 
sides  of  the  field  of  play  it  is  called  "out 
of   touch."      The    ball    is    brought    into 
play  again  from  touch  as  follows: 

The  opposing  forwards  line  up  in  the 
field  of  play  at  the  spot  where  the  ball 
"went  out."  The  half-back  (as  a  gen- 
eral rule),  then  throws  the  ball  in  (from 


the  spot),  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
touch  line.  Both  teams  strive  to  get  the 
ball  and  the  play  goes  on. 

A  player  can  kick  a  goal  from  the 
field  of  play ;  if  such  a  goal  is  kicked  it  is 
known  as  a  "dropped  goal"  and  counts 
four  points  to  the  kicker's  side.  A 
dropped  goal,  however,  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  a  "drop  kick;"  a  "punted 
goal  "  is  unknown  in  Rugby. 

Much  the  same  course  of  training  is 
done  for  Rugby  as  intercollegiate.  The 
University  of  California,  however,  has 
tried  training  with  physical  culture 
methods  and  the  results  attained  were 
highly  satisfactory.  The  following  arti- 
cle from  the  San  Francisco  Call,  speaks 
volumes  for  the  training  of  a  football 
team  on  strictly  physical  culture  lines: 

"Professor  Magee's  method  for  the  training 
and  conditioning  of  an  athletic  team,  while 
novel,  is  meeting  with  success.  In  every  re- 
spect, the  course  is  on  physical  culture  lines, 
as  used  by  the  world-renowned  Bernarr  Mac- 
fadden.  Again  Magee  also  has  put  in  ideas 
and  theories  to  suit  the  climatic  conditions,  etc. 

"  We  often  hear  of  individuals  using  physical 
culture  methods  for  getting  into  condition, 
but  this  is  probably  the  first  time  these  methods 
have  been  used  with  a  large  team  of  athletes. 

"That  this  system  is  successful  was  demon- 
strated on  Saturday." 

Rugby  does  not  require  a  certain  class 
of  athletes  to  play  it  as  does  intercol- 
legiate. A  man  of  any  size,  no  matter 
how  small  can  become  expert  at  Rugby. 
Again  the  game  gives  a  greater  number 
of  players  an  opportunity.  But  one  of 
the  most  important  things  (and  the 
three  years  it  has  been  played  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  has  positively  proved  it  to 
be  correct),  is  trie  elimination  to  a  very 
great  degree  of  serious  accidents. 


A  perfect  pass.     A  good  example  of  the  spectacular,  open  playing  in  Rugby. 


Photograph  by  Pictorial  Xews  Co.,  N.  T. 

Scene  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  New  York  City, 
girls  shown  in  center  of  photograph  are  fine  skaters* 


The  two  school 


An  Ideal  Recreative  Exercise 

By  Norman  Earle  Jones 


•_1 


THE  VALUE  OF  SKATING  IN  IMPROVING  VIGOR  AND 
HEALTH.     ITS  SUPERIOR  POINTS  AS  A  RECREATION 

There  are  fewt  if  any,  exercises  more  pleasant  or  profitable  than  skating.  It  demands  thel 
use  of  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  in  addition  it  requires  vigorous  action  onl 
the  part  of  the  lungs  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  amount  of  oxygen.  As  an  exercise  fori 
increasing  vitality,  it  can  hardly  be  excelled,  and  the  enlightening  comments  of  the  author| 
in  the  article  below  should  be  of  interest. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


IF  there  is  one  exercise  which  never 
fails  to  make  the  blood  tingle,  and 
which  invariably  brings  a  flush  to  the 
face  of  even  the  anemic  performer,  it  is 
skating.  For,  apart 
from  the  mere  mus- 
cular efforts  it  in- 
volves, the  sheer 
pleasure  of  the 
sport  is  well-nigh 
sufficient  to  bring 
this  about.  The 
very  fact  that  it 
yields  such  pleas- 
ure is  evidence  of 
its  beneficial  char- 
acter, for  we  may 
generally  trust  our 
instincts  in  this  re- 
spect. Consciously 
or     unconsciously, 
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Photograph  by  Pictorial  News  Co.,  N.  T. 

An  improvised  sail  for  use  when  the  breeze 
is  favorable. 


we  naturally  turn  to  those  activities  andl 
conditions  which  give  us  pleasure,  and| 
avoid  those  which  are  unpleasant.  In- 
deed, down  through  the  ages,  or  rather, 
up  through  thel 
ages,  in  the  course 
of  the  progress  and 
development  of  all 
living  t  hings; 
throughout  our 
evolution  from  the 
lower  forms  of  life, 
from  the  primor- 
dial quickening 
jelly,  up  through 
invertebrate  and 
then  through  ver- 
tebrate creatures, 
from  hair}'-  forms 
to  those  less  hairy, 
and    from     savage 
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estates  to  our  present  less  savage  one, 
we  have  constantly  advanced  through 
the  following  of  these  instincts,  dreading 
and  shunning  pain,  and  seeking  comfort 
and  happiness. 

True  it  is  that  there  are  pleasures  and 
pleasures,  and  that  men  often  find  mo- 
mentary enjoyment  in  many  unwhole- 
some, even  harmful  recreations,  mis- 
takenly called  recreations — though  this 
is  seldom  the  case  with  children.  If  it 
may  seem  from  this  that  our  instincts 
may  lead  us  astray,  we  may  distinguish 
between  those  normal,  healthful  pleas- 
ures which  we  afterward  look  back  upon 
with  a  delight  and  satisfaction  almost 
equal  to  that  with  which  we  may  have 
indulged  in  them,  and  those  other  more 
or  less  unnatural  pleasures  which  we  do 


advantage  to  persons  of  that  class.  But 
they  cannot  have  the  wide  appeal  nor 
the  great  general  value  to  the  community 
at  large  which  mark  those  pastimes  that 
are  as  beneficial  and  as  well  adapted  to 
the  old  as  to  the  young,  to  the  wife  as  to 
the  husband,  to  the  parent  as  to  the 
child. 

In  some  localities,  and  especially  in 
Holland,  which  is  pre-eminently  a  coun- 
try of  canals,  of  water  highways,  indeed, 
one  might  almost  say  a  "land  of  water," 
the  practice  of  skating  is  universal 
throughout  the  colder  seasons,  men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  all  using  this 
method  of  going  about,  not  merely  for 
pleasure,  but  for  business  and  conveni- 
ence. In  many  parts  of  America,  how- 
ever, the  season  for  skating  is  limited, 


i;ih  by  Pictorial  News  Co..  X.  V. 

Skating  in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  provides  healthful  exercise  for  city  folk. 


not  recall  with  such  delight,  but  rather 
look  back  upon  with  some  distaste,  if  not 
actual  disgust.  Even  the  half- deadened 
instincts  of  the  pervert  usually  assert 
themselves  in  this,  and  point  out  what  is 
normal  and  abnormal,  wholesome  and 
unwholesome,  through  retrospective  rel- 
ish or  the  reverse.  And  skating  answers 
grandly  to  this  test. 

Another  of  the  very  best  tests  of  the 
value  of  any  form  of  sport  is  its  adapt- 
ability, not  merely  to  one  sex  or  to  per- 
sons of  any  special  age,  but  to  all  classes 
irrespective  of  sex  or  age.  There  are 
various  recreations  which  are  peculiarly 
suited  to  either  one  sex  or  the  other,  be- 
ing in  many  cases  also  restricted  by  their 
natures  to  a  certain,  definite  age,  and 
which  are  of  almost  inestimable  physical 


owing  either  to  lack  of  ice  or  to  heavy 
snowfalls  under  which  it  is  sometimes 
buried.  But  this  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  every  one  should  make  the  most  of 
the  opportunity  while  it  lasts.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  indulgence  in  this 
exercise  is  limited  to  the  young,  who  find 
a  large  surface  of  smoothly  frozen  ice  one 
of  the  greatest  treats  under  the  sun,  or, 
as  frequently  happens,  under  the  moon, 
for  skating  in  the  evening  is  a  delightful 
possibility  for  those  who  work  or  attend 
school  by  day.  The  fact  that  married 
men,  married  women  and  others  mature 
in  years  do  not  more  commonly  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  privileges  thus  afforded, 
is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that,  to  our 
shame  be  it  said,  the  vast  majority  of  our 
adult,    "settled    down"    population    in- 
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dulge  in  absolutely  no  physical  recrea- 
tion whatever,  though  they  may  be  de- 
voted in  many  instances  to  card  parties, 
theatres  and  other  indoor  amusements. 

Those  who  desire  a  fairly  mild  form  of 
exercise,  one  which  will  arouse  the  circu- 
lation and  quicken  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  lungs,  though  without  making  too 
great  a  demand  upon  their  sometimes 
limited  muscular  powers,  will  find  in 
skating  a  pastime  exactly  suited  to  their 
needs.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
prefer  an  exceedingly  strenuous  sport,  of 
a  nature  to  give  full  scope  to  their  ma- 
turely developed  strength,  will  also  be 
able  to  find  what  they  are  looking  for  in 
the  more  vigorous  play  of  the  thin  steel 
blades  upon  the  ice.  For  it  is  in  just  this 
respect  that  skating  commends  itself  to 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  of 
boys,  of  women  and  girls.  It  can  be 
made  as  easy  or  as  energetic  as  the  whim 
or  the  physique  of  the  individual  may 
dictate,  and  in  either  case  will  yield  a 
pleasure  all  unlike  that  afforded  by  any 
other  means.  Smoothly  and  gracefully 
gliding  over  long  stretches  of  mirror-like, 
frost-hardened  water,  with  that  long, 
rhythmic  swing,  must  be  almost  the  next 
thing  to  flying,  as  far  as  sensations  go. 
And  the  exertion  for  this  may  be  of  a 
mild  or  moderate  character,  whereas  in 
skating  for  speed,  the  possibilities  for 
severe  and  even  violent  endeavor,  if  one 
chooses,  are  unlimited.  Besides,  there 
are  games  that  may  be  played  on  the  ice, 
which  may  be  made  as  strenuous  as  the 
players  themselves  desire.  And  there 
are  trick  and  fancy  skating,  for  the 
development  of  grace.  For  these  reasons, 
and  because  of  its  excellent  physiological 
benefits,  skating  answers  all  of  the  re- 
quirements of  an  ideal  exercise. 

The  fact  that  it  is  an  essentially  out-of- 
door  pastime  is  another  consideration 
greatly  in  its  favor,  inasmuch  as  all  open 
air  activities  are  infinitely  to  be  preferred 
to  those  carried  on  within  the  confines  of 
walls  and  windows.  For  along  with  the 
importance  of  exercise  in  creating  a  de- 
mand for  an  increased  supply  of  oxygen 
and  promoting  deep  respiration,  there 
goes  the  necessity  for  supplying  pure  air 
for  such  deep  breathing.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  skating  is  the  kind  of  an  ex- 
ercise that  cures  a  cold,  relieves  a  head- 


ache and  gives  one  the  old-fashioned  ap-| 
petite  that  insures  a  robust  digestion. 
The  cold  winter  air  adds  to  the  sport  al 
bracing,  invigorating  influence  which  is| 
most  valuable. 

In  its  influence  upon  the  heart  and| 
lungs,  as  well  as  in  its  general  constitu- 
tional effect,  skating  is  superb.  It  calls 
into  play  and  strengthens  not  alone  the 
muscles  of  the  legs,  but  to  a  large  extent 
those  of  the  sides,  back  and  torso  gener- 
ally. In  short,  it  involves  the  large  and 
important  muscles  which  are  concerned 
with  locomotion,  either  in  walking  or 
running.  It  is  apparent  that  even  a 
moderate  use  of  these  large  muscles  will 
call  for  an  increased  supply  of  blood  and 
of  oxygen,  to  an  extent  beyond  that  oc- 
casioned by  a  far  more  intense  contrac- 
tion of  some  of  the  smaller  and  less  im- 
portant muscles.  Accordingly,  even  in 
leisurely  skating,  the  heart  and  lungs  are 
aroused  to  the  most  healthful  activity, 
while  the  increased  circulation  and  the 
stimulation  of  the  functional  system  re- 
sult in  great  constitutional  benefit. 

The  alternate  strokes  upon  the  ice  of 
the  right  and  left  legs  provide  for  the 
alternate  relaxation  of  the  muscles  of 
each  side,  a  great  advantage,  this  provi- 
sion for  intermittent  or  frequent  relaxa- 
tion being  one  of  the  essentials  of  an 
ideal  exercise. 

Lack  of  space  makes  it  impossible  for 
to  give  any  detailed  information  in  re- 
gard to  learning  to  skate,  though  the 
writer  would  suggest  briefly  for  the  sake 
of  beginners  that  they  cannot  expect  to 
skate  well  as  long  as  they  depend  upon 
their  legs  alone.  They  should  employ 
the  muscles  of  the  upper  body,  these 
acting  in  harmony  with  the  legs,  for  a 
great  part  of  the  mastery  of  skating  lies 
in  the  "swing,"  the  graceful  shifting  of 
the  balance  from  one  leg  to  the  other. 
If  you  find  your  progress  slow,  and  your 
efforts  hard  work,  you  will  know  that  you 
are  not  doing  it  right,  for  skating  is  any- 
thing but  laborious,  and  you  will  only 
find  yourself  on  the  right  track  towards 
the  mastery  of  the  sport  when  you  learn 
to  do  it  with  ease.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
rule  which  will  apply  to  a  large  extent 
not  only  to  other  sports  and  exercises, 
but  also  to  artistic,  musical,  literary  and 
various  other  human  activities. 


Racing  Scooters  lined  up  for  the  start. 


The  Scooter,  a  Queer  Craft 

By  H.  Mitchell  Watchet 


A  NOVEL  FORM  OF  BOAT,  SUITABLE  FOR  WINTER  OR  SUMMER 
USE,  THAT    IS  SURE    TO  PROVIDE  EXHILARATING  EXERCISE 

Here  is  a  craft  that  at  least  has  the  distinction  of  being  uncommon.  It  ought  to  furnish 
sport  equal  or  superior  to  automobile  racing,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  minus  its  dangers.  It 
should  certainly  furnish  all  the  excitement  that  one  might  be  craving,  particularly  on  a  windy 
day. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


THE  scooter  is  a  craft  that  furnishes 
a  most  exhilarating  and  whole- 
some sport.  It  is  more  or  less 
peculiar  to  the  Great  South  Bay  of 
Long  Island,  New  York — that  eighty 
mile  stretch  of  salt  water  which  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mainland 
and  on  the  ocean  side  by  the  narrow 
sand-bar  which  is  a  distinctive  feature  of 
the  island's  geography.  It  is  true  that 
in  Moriches,  Shinnecock  and  Great  and 
Little  Peconic  Bays  the  scooter  is  not  al- 
together unknown,  but  in  these  latter  in- 
stances, it  is  rather  an  incidental  than  an 
essential  of  the  cold  weather,  as  it  is  in 
the  case  of  the  Bay  first  named.  Also, 
the  craft  has  come  into  being  by  reason 
of  winter  conditions  which  are  hardly  to 
be  duplicated  outside  of  the  territory  in 
question.  Given  the  ice-sheet  which 
will  cover  placid  salt  water  after  a  few 
days'  hard  freeze,  split  this  ice  in  some 
places  and  hummock  it  in  others  by 
means  of  tidal  currents  and  compara- 
tively warm  bottom-springs,  the  waters 
of  which  necessarily  float  upwards,  let 
there  be  fairly  wide  spaces  between  floe 


and  floe  and  you  get  a  state  of  affairs  in 
which  the  ice-boat  proper  and  the 
ordinary  sailing  craft  would  be  equally 
useless.  It  is  right  here  that  the  scooter 
comes  in,  and  its  simplicity  of  plan  and 
construction  are  by  no  means  the  least 
of  its  several  good  points. 

Take  a  flat-bottomed  gunning  punt 
that  will  hold  a  couple  of  persons; 
fasten  stout  runners  on  her  which  ex- 
tend from  stem  to  stern  on  either  side  of 
the  keel;  rig  her  with  a  main-sail  and 
jib  and  tackle  that  allows  of  the  quick 
handling  of  the  canvas;  have  on  board 
an  oar  for  paddling  when  necessary,  and 
an  ice-hook,  and  there  you  are,  ready 
for  a  clip  with  another  craft  or  a  cruise 
up  and  down  the  Bay  if  the  fancy  so 
strikes  you. 

Such  a  craft  can  be  readily  carried  on 
land  by  two  men  to  the  launching  place, 
and  its  cost  need  not  exceed  fifty  dollars. 

It  will  have  been  gathered  by  what  has 
been  written,  that  the  scooter  is  equally 
at  home  on  ice  or  on  water.  To  which 
may  be  added  that  it  travels  from  one  to 
the  other  with  a  speed  and  a  lack  of  jar 
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Taking  to  the  ice  from  the  water. 


that,  considering  all  circumstances,  is 
extraordinary.  If  the  start  is  made  in 
water,  it  goes  along  until  it  encounters  a 
cake  of  ice.  Now  it  is  an  axiom  of  scoot- 
ering  that  the  craft  will  surmount  any 
obstacle  over  which  its  bowsprit  can 
project,  the  upsweep  of  its  bows  and  its 
runners  enabling  it  to  perform  the  feat. 
Hence,  the  craft  when  it  encounters  ice, 
rises  up  on  top  of  the  latter  and  sweeps 
swiftly  and  smoothly  along  at  a  rate 
which  those  on  board  scarcely  realize, 
until  water  is  again  met  with  on  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  floe.  A  lively  and  hold- 
ing breeze  on  the  beam  is  preferred  by 
the  scooterer.  Given  this  and  proper 
handling,  and  the  craft  does  its  work 
with  a  sort  of  crisp  rush  that  is  inspir- 
ing. It  furnishes  an  ideal  physical  cul- 
ture sport. 

Those  terrors  of  the  ice-boater,  breaks 
or  hummocks,  are  ignored  by  the  scooter 
and  instead,  it  shoots  over  them  with 
ease  and  facility.  The  sport  which  the 
craft  thus  affords  is,  as  one  enthusiast  re- 
marked, "  automobiling,  minus  fear  of 
arrest  for  breaking  the  speed  laws,  risk 
of  conflagration  or  dread  of  bursted 
tires  or  broken-down  machinery."  It  is 
also  claimed  that  no  other  ' '  sport  of  mo- 
tion" furnishes  so  '^lany  and  varied 
forms  of  excitement,  rerhaps  when  the 
aeroplane  becomes  a  thing  familiar,  it 
may  compete  with  the  scooter  in  the  re- 
spect cited.  But  at  present,  the  latter 
seems  to  stand  in  a  class  by  itself,  if  its 
adherents  speak  the  truth. 

For  all  that,  the  scooter  of  the  ordinary 


type  isn't  free  from  defects.  Thus,  owing 
to  the  flatness  of  its  bottom,  and  want  of 
rudder  and  centreboard  it  cannot  be 
held  true  on  its  course  for  more  than  a 
comparatively  short  distance,  when  it 
strikes  clear  water.  The  steering  on  ice 
is  done  by  clever  handling  of  the  sails. 
But  such  handling  will  not  overcome  the 
tendency  to  drift  to  leeward  when  the 
craft  takes  water.  However,  the  scooter 
has  been  recently  given  that  attention 
from  boat  builders  of  repute  which  it  so 
properly  deserves,  and  the  probability  is 
that  in  the  near  future,  it  will  have  its 
present  defects  modified  or  eliminated 
altogether.  Already  there  are  scooters 
with  droop  rudders  and  auxiliary  power 
in  the  market.  Some  good  examples  of 
the  new  type  were  to  be  seen  at  the  last 
Sportsman's  Show  at  Madison  Square 
Garden. 

To  call  a  scooter  an  amphibious  craft, 
isn't  so  much  of  a  misnomer  as  would 
seem  at  first  sight.  Apart  from  its  being 
equally  at  home  on  ice  and  water  there 
are  a  good  many  instances  on  record  on 
the  South  Shore  of  its  having  been  seen 
careering  along  the  streets  of  the  Bay 
villages.  This  has  been  brought  about 
by  a  rapid  frost  following  hard  on  a 
heavy  rainstorm  which  in  turn  was  pre- 
ceded by  snow  and  freezing.  Then  have 
scooters  been  hauled  ashore  and  made 
good  time  along  the  inviting  surfaces  of 
the  thoroughfares.  On  the  other  hand, 
snow  on  the  ice  of  the  Bays  or  slush-ice 
will  not  stop  scootering  forthwith. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  sport 
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furnished  by  this  craft  is  its  safety.  The 
only  harm  that  can  come  to  the  scooter 
or  her  occupants,  is  apparently  brought 
about  by  the  staving  in  of  her  bottom 
planks  by  reckless  driving  over  very 
rough  ice.  Such  an  accident  is  very  rare, 
however,  and  is  usually  due  to  inexperi- 
ence. In  the  case  of  seasoned  hands, 
mishaps  are  not  only  quite  uncommon, 
but  are  practically  unknown.  During 
the  past  season,  the  total  casualties 
arising  from  Long  Island  scootering  were 
but  three  and  these  of  a  slight  sort,  con- 
sisting of  foot  strains  and  splinters.  In 
each  instance,  the  craft  was  being  forced 
over  jagged  ice,  which  by  all  the  laws  of 
scootering  she  ought  to  have  avoided. 
As  a  result,  her  bottom  gave  way. 

Scooters  are  used  by  South  Shore  folk 
for  pleasure  and  business.  As  far  as  the 
first  of  these  is  concerned,  the  unique 
possibilities  of  the  craft  are  becoming 
more  generally  recognized  with  advent  of 
every  winter. 

Racing  is  the  sport  for  which  the 
scooter  is  most  chiefly  used.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  whole  lot  of  people,  visitors 
as  well  as  natives,  are  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  its  general  "fun  value" 
as  well  as  its  health-yielding  qualities,  with 
the  result  that  scooter-building  has  gotten 
a  recent  boom  of  an  unprecedented  sort. 


Racing  meetings  are  held  weekly  dur- 
ing the  winter,  or,  during  the  height  of 
the  season,  even  tri- weekly.  Bellport, 
Patchogue,  Sayville  and  other  of  the  big 
towns  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Bay 
are  the  scenes  of  these  affairs.  The 
towns  named  support  six  scooter  clubs, 
the  total  membership  of  which  runs  into 
several  hundreds.  There  are  also  a  num- 
ber of  minor  organizations  dotted  along 
the  Bay  line,  each  one  of  which  sends  its 
crack  craft  and  crew  to  the  meetings  in 
question.  A  scooter  with  a  reputation 
for  speed  and  a  crew  renowned  for  daring, 
are  by  no  means  wanting  in  fame  along 
the  South  Shore.  Both  are  discussed  in 
scooter-land  with  something  of  that 
reverential  regard  accorded  to  a  turf 
favorite  or  a  football  hero  in  the  circles 
of  their  devotees. 

The  scene  at  a  scooter  race  meeting  is 
decidedly  inspiring.  The  craft  freshly 
painted,  resplendent  in  bunting,  dazzling 
with  snowy  canvas  and  groomed  to  the 
minute,  are  lined  up,  head  to  wind.  The 
adjoining  shores  and  ice,  by  reason  of  the 
number  of  spectators  attest  the  popu- 
larity of  the  sport.  Judges,  referees, 
starters  and  other  officials,  flit  about  the 
boats  to  see  that  rules  are  obeyed  and 
none  violated.  There  are  bands  playing, 
there  is  the  hub-hub  of  many  voices  and 


A  typical  scooter  on  the  Great  South  Bay,  L.  I* 
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A  dash  through  "  pebble  "  ice. 


— if  the  truth  must  be  told — some 
modest  betting.  Finally  the  preparatory 
gun  is  fired,  then  the  one  that  signals  the 
start,  the  boats  wheel,  the  wind  catches 
them  on  the  beam  and  away  they  go  like 
a  flock  of  frightened  gulls.  Very  beauti- 
ful the  spectacle  is  if  the  day  is  fine  and 
the  Bay  in  that  "flecked"  condition 
which  makes  for  ideal  scootering.  Also 
it  calls  for  a  good  boat  and  sailing  skill 
within  it.  On  the  ice,  the  craft  seems  to 
literally  fly  along.  When  water  is 
reached,  there  is  a  sliding,  hissing 
plunge  while  a  high  bow- wave  tells  of  the 
rate  at  which  the  racer  is  going.  And  so 
it  goes  until  the  triangular  course  has 
been  covered  as  many  times  as  need  be. 
Then  with  a  final  swirl  and  curve,  the 
winners  glide  into  the  line  of  victory. 

There  have  been  attempts  made  to 
classify  the  scooters  for  racing  purposes, 
but  so  far,  unsuccessfully.  In  practice,  it 
was  found  that  the  small  craft  were  just 
as  likely  to  win  as  were  their  larger  rivals. 

For  some  reason,  no  official  time  seems 
to  have  been  taken  of  past  scooter  races. 


It  would  seem  that  along  the  bay,  the 
rule  obtains  that,  "who  gets  home  first, 
wins."  This  is  simple,  but  hardly  satis- 
factory. For  all  that,  unofficial,  but  re- 
liable dockers  have  declared  that  the 
Sayville  triangular  course  of  twenty 
miles,  was  covered  last  winter  in  a  trifle 
less  than  twenty  minutes!  And  this  too, 
without  check  or  accident  to  any  of  the 
competitors.     This  is,  indeed,  travelling. 

Small  scooters,  known  locally  as  "bay 
sleighs"  are  in  great  demand  along  the 
South  Shore  for  "riding"  purposes. 
They  are  chiefly  used  by  young  couples, 
the  Bay  Cap'n  tells  one  with  a  chuckle. 

Added  proof  of  the  winterly  ATalue  of 
the  scooter  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  life-saving  stations  which  are  to  be 
found  at  frequent  intervals  along  the 
great  sand  bar  of  the  South  Shore,  are 
equipped  with  the  craft.  Without  the 
scooter,  the  stations  would  be  isolated 
for  weeks  at  a  time.  This  is  saying 
nothing  of  its  usefulness  in  conveying 
wrecked  and  injured  persons  to  the 
mainland. 


Racing  with  the  wind  on  the  beam. 
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Mrs.  Louise  Brown,  of  Pittsburg,  playing  golf  at  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  during  the 
social  season  of  that  resort.  Mrs.  Sturmer,  of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Van  Dusen,  of  Minneapolis, 
in  background,  at  right. 


Physical  Culture  Popularity  in  Society 

By  J.  Hollister  Meade 


THE  PRINCIPLES  ADVOCATED  BY  THIS  MAGAZINE  FAST  GAINING 
FAVOR    AMONG    AMERICANS    WHO    ARE     SOCIALLY    PROMINENT 

Within  society's  circles  in  all  of  our  cities  one  now  finds  great  interest  manifested  in  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  health  through  the  practice  of  physical  culture.  The  simple  life 
is  becoming  popular;  at  least  those  phases  of  it  that  have  to  do  with  exercise  and  other  methods 
which  are  not  too  difficult  to  follow,  and  which  add  to  health,  strength  and  beauty.  The 
comments  of  the  author  of  the  article  which  follows  will  be  found  of  value — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


SOCIETY  as  a  whole  is  going  in  for 
physical  culture  in  some  form  or 
the  other.  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
the  brilliant  author  and  playwright,  in 
one  of  his  books  says  that  "the  saddle 
has  done  more  for  the  salvation  of  so- 
ciety than  precepts,  prayers  or  priests." 
In  other  words,  that  the  moral  benefit  of 
wholesome  exercise  is  more  than  that 
which  arises  from  the  church.  It  is 
possible  that  in  making  this  statement, 
Mr.  Shaw  has  sacrificed  somewhat  of  the 
truth  to  the  temptation  of  an  epigram. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that, 
as  intimated,  "society"  is  becoming 
more  and  more  imbued  with  physical 
culture  principles. 


The  term  "society"  as  thus  used,  in- 
cludes those  people  who  belong  to  the 
leisure  classes — persons  who  have  time 
and  money  wherewithal  to  gratify  their 
fads,  fancies  or  chosen  pursuits.  Now  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  at- 
tempt to  pass  on  the  ethics  of  the  com- 
munal value  of  society  men  and  women. 
His  belief  is  however,  that  if  the  members 
of  the  so-called  "upper  classes"  had  a 
proper  understanding  of  their  duties  and 
responsibilities,  they  might  fill  a  very 
different  place  in  the  scheme  of  existence 
from  that  which  they  sometimes  now  do. 
For  example,  they  could  become  the 
patrons  of  the  fine  arts:  the  practical 
encouragers   of  budding,    but   impover- 
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ished  gen- 
ius,  the 
financ  ial 
patrons  of 
inventions 
that  have 
to  do  with 
the  welfare 
of  human- 
it  y,  etc. 
Most  of  all 
might 
they  make 
themselves 
examples 
of  the  re- 
sults  of 
right  living 
in  such  a 
fashion 
that  they 
would  be 
imitated, 
instead  of 
being  en- 
vied and  reviled  by  the  "masses"  as 
now.  If  this  they  did,  the  reproach  of 
blocks  of  childless  homes  on  Fifth, 
Madison  and  Park  Avenues  would  among 
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Miss  Titania  Hitchcock,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hitchcock,  Jr., 
whose  stable  of  horses  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  Miss 
Hitchcock  is  considered  one  of  the  most  expert  riders  of  the 
Long  Island  Colony. 


other    evils    cease    to    be; 
courts  would  be  less  busy 
unspeakable     scandals 
would  cease  to  issue  from 
certain  of  the  met- 
ropolitan clubs. 

The  outlook    in 
this  direction  is 
distinctly   en- 


the 
and 


divorce 
hints  of 


courag- 
ing.  That 
"society" 
within  the 
past  few 
years  has 
begun  a  re- 
format ion 
of  its  hab- 
its along 
the  lines  of 
physical 
culture 
will  be  ad- 
mitted by 
those  who 
are  in 
touch  with 
it  and  its 
affairs. 
Several 
causes 
have 
brought 
about  this 
condition,  including  the  popularity  of 
college  athletics,  and  the  fact  that  polo, 
driving,  the  gymkhana,  rowing,  etc.,  are 
fashionable  in  European  circles  whose 
example  in  this  respect  is  eagerly  fol- 
lowed by  our  gilded  youth. 

Then  again,  society,  like  other  circles 
of  the  community,  has  felt  the  growing 
influence  of  the  gospel  of  physical  culture 
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Miss   Ethel   Rockefeller,  niece   of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  although   of   a   retiring   disposition, 
gives  much  time  to  outdoor  sports,  especially  horsemanship.     She  has  won  many  prizes. 
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and  that  it  has  put  this  influence  into 
practice,  the  pictures  which  go  with  this 
article  bear  testimony. 

Time  was,  and  not  so  long  since  at 
that,  that  the  youth  born  in  "society" 
after  passing  through  college,  either  be- 
came an  apology  for  a  man  of  business, 
or  a  blase  man-about-town,  or  a  regular 
rounder  with  a  perpetual  "jag"  and  a 
passion  for  the  society  of  chorus  girls. 
Types  of  each  class  still  remain;  but  on 
the  whole,  the  young  American  of  to-day 
who  is  "a  son  of  somebody"  is  a  clean- 
run,  wholesome  lad,  at  home  in  the  sad- 


set  the  healthful  influences  of  such  sports, 
but  on  the  whole,  the  society  girl  of  the 
present  is  inclined  to  defy  those  edicts 
that  violate  the  first  principles  of  nature 
and  consequently  harm  her  health.  As 
an  illustration  thereof,  the  fashion  jour- 
nals of  last  spring  announced  that 
"waists  would  be  Avorn  much  smaller 
this  season  than  heretofore."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  were  not  worn 
smaller,  but  larger.  The  writer  was  in 
Newport,  R.  I.,  in  August  last  watching 
the  afternoon  parade  on  the  avenue,  and 
he  noted  with  much  satisfaction  that  the 
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Mrs.  Reginald  C.  Vanderbilt  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  horses,  and  established  one  of 
the  largest  stables  in  the  United  States.  She  has  driven  in  the  leading  horse  shows  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago. 


die  or  with  gun,  oars,  or  tiller,  and  who, 
because  of  his  love  for  outdoor  life  and 
recreation,  has  little  use  for  the  artificial 
pleasures  or  the  vices  of  the  big  cities. 

Equally  satisfactory  is  the  fact  that  his 
sister  or  sweetheart  has  become,  or  is  be- 
coming, imbued  with  the  love  of  athletic 
recreation.  The  fainting,  fragile,  ane- 
mic society  girl  has  gone,  and  in  her 
place,  has  come  a  bonnie,  clear-eyed  and 
well-set-up  lassie,  who  takes  part  in  a 
good  many  of  the  strenuous  sports  of  her 
male  friends  and  relatives.  It  is  true 
that  every  social  season  sees  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  arbiters  of  fashion  to  off- 


women  who  rode  on  horseback  or  in  a 
smart  turn-out  or  those  who  walked  had, 
for  the  most  part,  natural  waists.  The 
empire  gowns  that  were  the  rule  lent 
themselves  to  emphasize  this  state  of 
affairs  and  the  result  to  the  artistic  as 
well  as  to  the  physical  culture  eye,  was 
distinctly  charming. 

It  may  also  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  the  women's  fashions  of  this  winter 
are  distinctly  in  favor  of  natural  forms. 
For  example,  one  of  the  metropolitan 
publications  devoted  to  female  dress  an- 
nounces that  "waists  will  be  worn  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  larger  than 
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they  were  six  months  ago."  This  is 
significant  of  the  trend  of  thought  as  far 
as  fashions  are  concerned,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  is  another  of  the 
outcomes  of  the  increasing  popularity  of 
physical  culture. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  social  func- 
tions of  the  winter  season  in  New  York 
and  other  big  cities  show  no  signs  of 
falling  off,  yet  during  the  summer,  so- 
ciety goes  in  for  the  things  that  make  for 
health  and  which  to  a  very  great  extent, 
enable  the  devotees  of  fashionable  life  to 
withstand  the  drain  on  the  strength  and 
vitality  that  balls,  receptions,  theatre 
parties,  and  so  forth,  demand.  That  this 
drain  is  a  severe  one,  the  writer  can 
testify.  Once  upon  a  time  he  was  the 
social  editor  of  a  metropolitan  news- 
paper and  hence  can  speak  with  some 
authority  on  the  subject. 

With  the  flitting  of  society  to  the 
country  when  the  hot  months  arrive, 
there  begins  the  wholesome  out-door  life 
that  is  to  be  commended,  and  that  re- 
stores the  roses  to  fair  cheeks  that  have 
become  pallid  and  sallow  from  late  hours, 
and  the  continual  round  of  dinners, 
luncheons  and  functions  that  a  season 
calls  for.  The  men  not  less  than  the 
women  show  signs  of  the  physical  stress 
that  has  been  imposed  on  them.  And  so 
there  is  a  general  turning  to  the  yacht, 


the  horse,  the  golf  links  and  the  other 
things  that  tend  to  restore  the  physical 
poise. 

Perhaps  the  horse  plays  the  most  im- 
portant part  in  the  restoration  of  vitality 
of  the  jaded  ones.  Apart  from  all  else, 
the  animal  lends  itself  to  the  spectacular 
side  of  physical  culture  in  a  manner  all 
its  own.  Even  when  society  is  at  play,  it 
loves  to  pose.  Its  recreations  must  have 
a  flavor  of  functions  about  them.  Hence 
we  have  the  horse-shows  in  the  open; 
the  races  of  an  exclusive  sort,  and  in- 
cidentally, for  both  sexes;  the  gym- 
khana, with  its  fun  and  skill;  the  riding 
parties,  the  "saddle  luncheons"  the 
cross-country  rides  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
These  things  admit  of  gatherings  of  the 
elect,  and  the  display  of  pretty  garments 
and  more,  without  which  society  cannot 
exist.  Yet  much  good  results  from  a 
physical  culture  point  of  view,  and  so  the 
display  of  vanity  may  be  forgiven  on  the 
same  score. 

Exercise  on  horseback  is  excellent 
from  a  bodily  standpoint,  and  it  also 
brings  into  being  a  mental  stimulus  that 
is  an  additional  factor  in  its  favor. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  yachting  is 
another  of  the  out-door  sports  that  has 
become  popular  with  the  rich.  A  glance 
at  the  yacht  club  memberships  will  show 
that  practically  every  name  that  is  known 
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Start  of  the  "  Goose  Race 


-one  of  the  many  strange  diversions  of  society  at  its  outdoor 
gatherings. 
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to  the  American  public  in  connection 
with  finance,  figures  among  the  list  of 
amateur  sailors.  A  few  weeks  spent  on  a 
cruise  amid  the  sights  and  scenes  and 
pure  air  of  the  sea  will  do  much  to  offset 
the  harmful  influences  and  unhygienic 
surroundings  of  Wall  street.  It  is  possi- 
ble too,  that  the  philanthropic  deeds  of 
certain  great  financiers  may  at  times  be 
indirectly  due  to  the  broad  and  kindly 
influences  bred  of  contact  with  the  ocean. 

Out-of-door  bathing  is  another  of  the 
recreations  of  society  that  are  becoming 
more  and  more  popular  with  the  passing 
of  the  years.  For  instance,  Bailey's 
Beach,  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  which  is 
sacred  to  the  "four  hundred ''  is  crowded 
during  the  summer  months.  In  this 
connection,  the  writer  can  vouch  for  the 
excellent  development  of  society  girls 
and  the  majority  of  the  men — especially 
those  of  the  younger  generation.  Also, 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  garment  of  the 
former  worn  during  bathing  hours,  are 
showing  signs  of  the  anti-prudery  cam- 
paign inaugurated  by  physical  culture. 
In  other  words,  they  are  now  more  or  less 
in  line  with  the  garb  recently  advocated 
by  Miss  Annette  Kellerman  in  the  pages 
of  this  publication. 

Nor  does  society  confine  its  love  for  the 
water  to  the  summer  months.  A  visitor 
to  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  last  December, 
relates  tkat  the  daily  dip  on  the  part  of 
both  men  and  women  was  a  feature  of 
the  social  set  there.  In  proof  therefore, 
he  showed  a  number  of  photographs  of 
bathers  sporting  in  the  surf  when  people 
further  north  were  shivering  with  the 
cold.  In  New  York  too,  the  private 
swimming  pools  are  extensively  patron- 
ized during  the  winter  season. 

Polo  is  another  of  the  strenuous  sports 
that  is  favored  by  society.  It  can  hardly 
be  undertaken  by  the  man  of  even 
moderate  means,  but  that  fact  does  not 
detract  from  its  physical  culture  benefits. 
The  Goulds,  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Bro- 
kaws,  the  Tailers  and  the  Keenes  are 
some  of  the  social  notables  whose  names 
are  identified  with  the  game.  The  reader 
need  hardly  be  told  that  during  the 
past  summer,  an  American  team  wrested 
international  honors  from  their  English 
rivals.  Polo  is  a  dashing  sport  that 
calls  for  a  cool  head,  much  endurance, 


skill  and  horsemanship  of  a  very  high 
order. 

That  the  golf  links  are  in  high  favor 
with  the  great  ones  of  the  land,  goes 
without  saying.  Physical  Culture  has 
before  now  and  on  several  occasions, 
paid  the  game  the  tribute  due  to  it.  Its 
value  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  it 
calls  for  much  exercise  combined  with  a 
pleasant  objective.  By  these  means, 
both  brain  and  body  are  kept  busy  and 
the  accruing  benefits  are  many.  No 
country  club  patronized  by  the  wealthy 
is  without  its  links  and  a  good  many 
private  estates  are  equipped  in  the  like 
manner.  Best  of  all,  the  game  is  as  suit- 
able to  the  women  as  it  is  to  the  men,  and 
that  this  is  recognized  by  the  fair  sex,  the 
links  anywhere  and  everywhere  will  bear 
testimony.  A  girl  or  matron ;  a  youth  or 
man  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  who  has 
once  known  the  wholesome  joys  of 
"driving"  over  well  laid  out  links,  has 
but  little  use  for  the  artificial  and  de- 
bilitating pleasures  of  a  social  season. 
Therein  lies  the  value  of  golf  and,  for 
that  matter,  any  other  physical  culture 
pursuit.  All  these  make  for  normality  in 
recreation,  and  normality  breeds  health. 

Walking  parties  are  among  the  recent 
hobbies  of  society.  There  are  now  in 
New  York  City  two  or  three  "  Pedestrian 
Clubs,"  the  members  of  which  belong  to 
the  exclusive  "sets"  of  the  metropolis. 
The  clubs  meet  on  the  average,  twice 
monthly  during  the  season  and,  equipped 
in  suitable  garments,  set  out  on  a  tramp 
that  has  been  planned  by  the  acting  com- 
mittee. Some  of  these  w^alks  are  quite 
lengthy,  and  involve  trudging  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles.  They  are  so 
planned  that  when  about  half  over,  it  is 
luncheon  time.  After  the  meal,  the  re- 
turn trip  is  begun,  usually  by  a  different 
route  from  that  which  constituted  the 
outward  journey. 

And  so  illustrations  of  the  current 
regard  by  society  for  physical  culture 
principles  and  practices  might  be  multi- 
plied. But  perhaps  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  with  all  its  faults,  society  is 
at  last  waking  up  to  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  a  duty  to  perform  to 
itself  and  the  public  by  conserving  and 
preserving  its  health  and  strength  by  the 
means  indicated. 


A  happy  group  of  healthy,  active  Turn  ladies. 

Splendid  Influence  of  the  Turnverein 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN  METHOD  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
—WHICH  HAS  ACCOMPLISHED  REMARKABLE  RESULTS  IN  THE 
PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT    OF  THE  ADHERENTS    OF  THIS    SYSTEM 

By  Charles  H.  Fisher 

The  German  Turners  are  a  splendid  body  of  strong,  finely  developed  men.  They  have 
avoided  the  mistake  of  confining  the  benefits  of  their  propaganda  to  the  male  sex  alone.  Girls 
and  women  of  all  ages  are  invited  to  take  part  in  their  exercises.  As  a  result,  the  German 
Turnverein  is  usually  a  sort  of  family  resort,  and  the  vigor  and  vitality  that  is  developed  by 
their  system  of  exercise  is  shown  in  the  fine  specimens  of  manhood  and  womanhood  that  are 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Turners  everywhere.  The  contribution  which  follows  should  prove 
of  special  interest  to  our  readers. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


WHAT  has  been  the  influence  of 
the  Turnerei  movement  upon 
Germany?  Briefly  speaking, 
the  entire  strength  of  the  great  German 
Empire,  and  its  present  standing  as  one 
of  the  powers  of  the  earth,  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  work  of  the  Turnvereine. 
And  not  only  from  a  physical  and  mili- 
tary standpoint,  but  intellectually  as 
well,  the  strength  of  Germany  is  largely 
due  to  the  training  of  her  sons  in  the 
Turner  societies. 

For  what  was  Germany  a  hundred 
years  ago  and  more  ?  A  pitiful  collection 
of  small  states,  all  quarreling  and  fight- 
ing with  one  another,  weak,  utterly  de- 
moralized, and  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
any  well  organized  force  which  might  be 
sent  against  them.  Had  they  not  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  they 
might  have  been  made  the  victim  of  some 
other  foreign  invader.    But  this  was  not 
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all,  for  the  commoners  suffered  even 
more  severely  from  the  yoke  imposed 
upon  them  by  their  native  princes. 

It  was  just  at  this  juncture,  or,  more 
specifically,  in  the  year  1811,  that 
Friedrich  Ludwig  Jahn  launched  his  far- 
sighted  scheme  for  the  liberation  of  his 
countrymen  from  the  burden  of  their 
tyrants,  both  foreign  and  at  home.  He 
established  the  first  Turnanstatt  at  a 
secret  spot  in  the  woods  near  Berlin. 
Besides  his  system  of  gymnastics,  his 
followers  practiced  wrestling,  running, 
swordsmanship,  target-shooting  and 
other  exercises,  all  having  the  general 
effect  of  strengthening  and  hardening 
the  men,  and  fitting  them  for  the  hard- 
ships of  war.  Soon  other  gymnasiums 
were  established,  and  the  Turner  propa- 
ganda spread  rapidly. 

In  conceiving  his  plan  of  action,  Jahn 
proved  a  far  shrewder  general  than  any 
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mere  military  genius,  no  matter  how 
clever.  He  saw  that  the  strength  of  a 
nation  lies  not  in  its  wealth  and  military 
equipment,  but  rather  in  the  quality  and 
efficiency  of  its  men,  in  their  physical 
stamina,  vitality  and  character.  He  saw 
that  rigid  training  of  both  body  and 
mind  was  essential  to  make  perfect  war- 
riors, and  he  chose  for  his  motto  the  now 
familiar  "Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano!  " 
And  the  lesson  which  Jahn  taught  Ger- 
many a  century  ago  is  still  more  sadly 
needed  here  in  our  own  country  than 
probably  any  other  lesson  that  we  need 
to  learn,  certainly  more  important  than 
aerial  navigation,  yes,  or  even  the  con- 
quest of  the  North  Pole.  For  not  only 
the  question  of  military  power,  but  every 
other  aspect  of  sturdy  national  strength 
equally  depends  upon  the  sound  physical 
character  and  moral  stamina  of  its  in- 
dividual citizens. 

Jahn  established  the  gymnasiums,  but 
he  did  not  stop  at  this.  He  aimed  at  the 
improvement  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the 
body,  and  so,  to  make  his  movement  a 
complete  and  successful  whole,  he  made 
each  gymnastic  society  a  center  both  for 
social  activities  and  for  the  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  all  important  questions  of  the 
day.  And  the  Turnvereins  have  re- 
tained all  of  these  qualities,  practically 
unchanged,  up  to  this  date. 

The  princes  of  Germany  were  at  first 
much  alarmed  at  the  spread  of  the  new 


movement,  but  soon  accepted  the  situa- 
tion, at  least  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
hope  of  thereby  being  able  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  Napoleon.  And  three  or  four 
years  after  the  inception  of  the  Turner 
propaganda,  its  results  were  shown  in  the 
battles  of  Leipzig  and  Waterloo.  Jahn's 
followers  demonstrated  the  value  of  their 
training,  and  all  Europe  wondered  how 
and  where  Germany  had  suddenly  ac- 
quired such  strength 

But  with  Napoleon  overthrown,  the 
native  tyrants  foresaw  their  own  doom 
in  the  growth  of  the  Turner  societies,  and 
everywhere  the  attempt  was  made  to 
crush  the  movement  entirely.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  the  Turners,  eluding 
and  sometimes  fighting  the  police,  carried 
on  their  work  in  secret  as  best  they  could. 
Yet  gradually  the  movement  grew.  Fin- 
ally, as  a  result  of  the  constitutional  re- 
volution of  1848,  thousands  of  Turners 
were  driven  into  exile,  great  numbers  of 
these  coming  to  America. 

But  still  the  struggling  societies  carried 
on  their  work  in  Germany,  growing  ever 
more  powerful,  until  in  the  course  of 
time  they  were  recognized  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  their  system  was  universally 
adopted  throughout  the  army,  navy  and 
schools  of  the  Fatherland.  Germany's 
overwhelming  success  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  in  1871,  was  largely  due  to 
this  fact,  and  even  France,  then  learning 
the    same    lesson,    thereafter    adopted 
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Indian  club  drill,  in  exhibition  costume.     In  their  gymnasiums  the  Turner  ladies  dress  in 
the  more  convenient  and  comjortable  bloomers. 


practically  the  same  system  in  her  own 
army. 

At  present  there  are  over  a  million 
active  Turners  in  Germany,  and  there  is 
not  a  village  or  household,  but  has  felt  to 
some  extent  the  influence  of  this  great 
movement.  It  has  penetrated  to  every 
fibre  of  German  national  life.  Early  in 
their  childhood,  the  native  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Fatherland  are  put 
through  gymnastic  drills  in  schools .  con- 
tinued and  diversified  as  they  grow  older. 
And  apart  from  the  school  and  the  army, 
the  Turner  societies  continue  to  train 
both  sexes',  old  and  young.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  classes  for  the  members, 
there  are  classes  for  the  children,  classes 
for  the  women,  and  even  the  alter sriege, 
for  those  advanced  in  age,  while  in  con- 
nection with  all  this  are  the  social  and 
educative  aspects  of  the  Turnverein, 
these  being  considered  equally  as  im- 
portant as  the  gymnastic  activities. 

But  what  of  the  Turnvereine,  in 
America,  did  you  say?  The  movement 
has  not  colored  our  national  life  to  the 
extent  that  it  has  influenced  Germany, 
it  is  true,  but  yet  it  has  had  more  to  do 
with  the  spread  of  physical  culture  ideals 
and  propaganda  than  is  generally  real- 
ized. It  has  been  such  a  silent  force  that 
it  has  been  overlooked  in  a  great  many 
quarters.  Not  only  has  it  helped  to  de- 
termine the  character  of  the  systematic 
physical  training  of  our  army,  navy  and 
school  children,  but  it  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  spread  of  physical  culture 
ideals,  the  increased  practice  of  athletic 


pastimes  and  the  growing  inclination  to- 
ward out-of-door  life.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Jahn,  the  founder  of  the  first  gym- 
nasium may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
the  entire  modern  physical  culture 
movement. 

Immediately  following  upon  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  in  Germany,  many  of  the 
exiled  Turners  set  about  the  organiza- 
tion of  new  societies  in  America.  Among 
them  were  Gen.  Franz  Sigel,  later  dis- 
tinguished in  our  own  Civil  War,  and 
other  men  of  note.  The  New  York 
Turnverein  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
gymnastic  societies  in  this  country,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  part-parent  of 
the  others,  but  in  1854,  six  years  after 
they  had  been  driven  from  the  Father- 
land, the  Turners  had  organized  thirty- 
one  societies,  and  their  representatives 
met  at  Philadelphia  in  the  first  National 
Festival  (Bundesfest),  of  the  Nord- 
amerikanische  Turnerbund  (North  Amer- 
ican Gymnastic  Union). 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  there 
were  seventy-three  societies  comprising 
the  Bund,  and  sixty-seven  independent 
Turner  societies.  Each  of  these  sent  so 
many  members  to  the  front  that  in  most 
cases  there  was  hardly  any  society  left. 
Of  a  total  of  some  10,000  members,  the 
Turners  sent  into  the  field  over  8,000 
fighting  men,  strong,  athletic,  hardened 
men,  and  schooled  in  the  use  of  arms. 
The  pioneer  New  York  Turnverein, 
with  a  few  small  neighboring  societies 
sent  forward  an  entire  regiment  of  800 
men,  known  as  the  "  20th  N.  Y.  Volun- 
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teer  Turnei  Rifles."  On  the  battlefield 
of  Antietam  there  now  stands  a  large 
and  beautiful  momunent  to  the  memory 
of  the  fallen  heroes  of  this  regiment. 
And  it  need  scarcely  be  said  here  that  the 
service  rendered  to  their  adopted  country 
by  all  of  the  Turners  who  bore  arms  in 
that  great  conflict,  could  not  have  been 
surpassed  by  any  class  of  fighting  men 
anywhere. 

At  present  there  are  some  three  hun- 
dred Turner  societies,  federated  to- 
gether to  form  the  North  American 
Gymnastic  Union,  or  Turnerbund.  These 
societies  are  to  be  found  in  every  State  of 
the  Union,  altogether  possessing  several 
million  dollars'  worth  of  property,  al- 
though their  buildings  are  fitted  out  in 
the  very  plainest  fashion,  with  great 
economy  and  the  simplest  of  comfortable 
furnishings.  There  is  nothing  wasted  in 
luxurious  or  extravagant  trimmings. 
In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  federa- 
tion, there  are  a  few  other  independent 
Turner  societies,  the  chief  reason  for 
their  failure  to  associate  themselves  with 
the  Bund  being  the  desire  to  use  the 
English  language.  For  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  original  character  of  the 
Turnerei,  it  is  decreed  that  the  German 
tongue  shall  be  the  official  language,  this 
applying  to  society  records,  songs,  ora- 
tions, plays,  debates  and  even  the  com- 
mands in  the  gymnasium. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  move- 
ment in  America  is  restricted  to  Ger- 
mans, for  although  it  was  at  one  time 
necessary  that  the  members  be  of  that 
nationality  or  blood,  yet  at  present  any 
one  is  eligible  for  admission,  irrespective 


of  nationality,  religion  or  politics,  ex- 
cept that  he  must  be  over  eighteen  years 
of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or 
must  have  declared  his  intentions  of 
citizenship. 

However,  in  spite  of  this  liberal  pro- 
vision for  admission,  the  membership  as 
well  as  the  character  of  the  organization 
continues  to  be  distinctly  German.  Not 
only  do  the  somewhat  different  social 
customs  of  the  Turners,  as  well  as  the 
use  of  the  native  tongue  appear  to  in- 
fluence the  Anglo-Americans  against  a 
desire  for  membership,  but  the  rigid  dis- 
cipline also  does  not  appeal  to  them 
favorably.  The  native  American  is 
more  easy-going,  does  not  care  for 
discipline,  and  therefore  avoids  the 
Turnverein,  often  to  his  own  disad- 
vantage. 

For  while  the  severe  discipline  main- 
tained in  the  gymnasium  may  seem  an 
unpleasant  feature  of  the  work,  from  the 
American  point  of  view,  yet  this  very 
discipline  is  in  a  very  great  measure  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  the  Turn- 
vereine  in  producing  thoroughly  trained, 
vigorous  and  efficient  men.  No  such  re- 
sults can  by  any  possibility  be  accom- 
plished in  a  gymnasium  in  which  the  ex- 
ercise was  left  to  the  individual  whim  of 
the  men.  A  certain  amount  of  voluntary 
effort  is  commendable  and  is  granted  in 
the  Turnverein,  but  the  great  part  of  the 
work  is  performed  in  classes,  and  under 
careful  supervision.  For  this  reason, 
every  individual  member  is  compelled  to 
go  through  all  of  the  work,  bringing  into 
control  and  strengthening  every  part  of 
his  body.    Consequently  there  is  not  and 
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cannot  well  be  a  single  active  member, 
who  has  been  a  member  for  some  time, 
who  is  weak  and  undeveloped.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Turners,  as  an  entire  body, 
present  the  very  finest  specimens  of 
physical  manhood  that  can  be  found. 
Another  advantage  of  the  strict  discip- 
line and  careful  supervision  of  all  the 
work  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  none  of 
the  over-exertion  and  strain  upon  the 
vital  organs  that  is  frequently  associated 
with  voluntary  training  or  athletic  com- 
petition. They  aim  at  the  harmonious 
and  symmetrical  development  of  the 
body  as  a  whole,  all  parts  of  the  same  co- 
ordinating with  a  well  trained  mind. 

The  regular  classes  meet  usually  two 
evenings  each  week,  devoting  the  first 
hour  to  drills,  calisthenics  and  other 
systematic  class  work  by  all  of  the  mem- 
bers on  the  floor.  The  ^second  hour  is 
given  up  to  apparatus  work,  carried  on  in 
squads  or  sections,  each  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  instructor,  one  section  using 
the  parallel  bars,  another  the  vaulting 
horse,  another  the  rings,  and  so  on,  each 
section  passing  from  one  style  of  ap- 
paratus to  another.  The  work  done  on 
the  apparatus  by  each  section  is  graded 
to  suit  the  requirements  and  the  degree 
of  progress  attained  by  the  members 
thereof.  Finally,  at  10:30,  the  men  are 
given  the  freedom  of  the  gymnasium  for 
a  half  hour,  to  follow  their  own  desires 
with  the  apparatus. 

It  will  be  seen  that  though  the  entire 
evening  of  two  and  a  half  hours  is  spent 
in  exercise,  yet  it  is  done  without  hurry; 
the  work  is  not  condensed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  exhaust  or  strain  the  vitality  of  the 
members.  One  of  the  conditions  of  any 
ideal  exercise  is  the  opportunity  to  relax 
between  successive  exertions,  a  period  of 
brief  rest  alternating  with  each  period  of 
effort.  And  this  condition  is  fulfilled  in 
most  of  the  gymnastics  practiced  in  the 
Turnvereine,  and  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  more  strenuous  work. 
In  using  the  apparatus,  for  instance, 
only  one  member  of  the  squad  is  actually 
engaged  in  the  execution  of  a  movement, 
as  a  rule,  the  others  waiting  and  resting 
until  he  has  finished,  when  one  of  their 
number,  next  in  line,  steps  forward  to  re- 
peat his  "stunt."  Each  feat  or  exercise 
on  the  apparatus  is  first  indicated  by  the 


leader  of  the  squad,  who  shows  just  how 
it  should  be  done. 

The  Bund  maintains  in  Indianapolis  a 
Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  the  oldest 
normal  school  of  its  kind  in  America,  in 
•which  are  prepared  not  only  instructors 
for  the  various  Turnvereine,  but  for 
many  public  schools,  colleges,  athletic 
clubs  and  other  institutions.  The  school 
is  co-educational,  and  the  course  is  a 
most  thorough  one,  including  hygiene, 
physiology,  anatomy,  first  aid,  English 
and  German  languages,  history,  vocal 
music  and  other  branches,  in  addition  to 
every  variety  of  gymnastic  work  and 
athletic  pastime.  In  consequence,  fenc- 
ing with  both  foil  and  sabre,  wrestling, 
boxing,  military  tactics,  track  and  field 
athletics  and  other  games  are  practiced 
in  most  of  the  Turnvereine  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  Jhe  New  York  society, 
which  was  so  well  represented  in  the 
Civil  War,  still  maintains  a  cadet  corps, 
and  is  also  represented  by  an  exception- 
ally proficient  and  skillful  group  of 
fencers. 

For  the  ladies'  classes,  separate  and 
appropriate  drills  and  exercises  are  ar- 
ranged, aiming  at  grace  and  symmetry 
as  well  as  strength,  and  including  figure 
dances,  fancy  steps,  games,  calisthenics 
and  light  apparatus  work.  High  attain- 
ment in  these  lines  makes  possible  the 
most  beautiful  exhibition  work,  one  of 
the  features  of  the  Turner  festivals.  In 
many  cases  the  female  classes  drill  to 
music. 

This  reference  to  the  festivals  brings 
us  to  the  social  side  of  the  gymnastic  so- 
cieties, for  the  Germans  are  nothing  if 
not  sociable.  This  feature  of  Turner  life 
has  helped  largely  to  maintain  the  mem- 
bership and  the  interest  in  the  work. 
Every  Turnverein  is  a  social  center  for 
its  members,  each  society  having  its  own 
outings  and  entertainments,  the  latter 
provided  by  its  own  members.  Great  is 
the  interest  in  singing,  with  singing 
classes  for  both  sexes,  and  also,  in  many 
of  the  larger  societies,  dramatic  sections. 
So  that  in  addition  to  frequent  concerts, 
the  Turners  occasionally  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  play,  performed  by  their  own 
members,  and  usually  very  well  acted. 

But  in  addition  to  the  social  functions 
of  each  individual  society,  there  are  oc- 
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casional  festivals  held  jointly  between 
the  various  Turnvereines  in  each  section 
or  State,  while  every  four  years  is  held 
the  great  National  Festival,  representing 
the  entire  country  and  even  outside 
bodies,  the  intervals  between  and  the 
character  of  the  festivities  reminding  one 
somewhat  of  the  quadrennial  Olympic 
Games  of  ancient  Greece.  For  not  only 
are  there  gymnastic  competitions  of  vari- 
ous kinds  between  representatives  of  the 
different  members  of  the  Bund,  but  there 
are  also  oratorical  and  literary  competi- 
tions, with  prizes  for  essays,  poems, 
declamations  and  orations.  And  per- 
meating all,  the  great  jubilee  of  song 
helps  to  give  each  festival  the  unique 
character  and  atmosphere  peculiar  to 
the  Turnverein. 

And  the  music  is  music  of  quality.  No 
cheap  rag-time  here,  or  sickly- senti- 
mental trash,  but  standard  folk-songs 
and  Turner-songs,  filled  with  the 
inspiration  of  the  high  ideals  with 
which  the  great  movement  was  inaugu- 
rated. 

The  photographs  reproduced  herewith 
present  scenes  from  the  last  National 
Turnfest,  held  in  June,  1909,  at  Cin- 
cinnati. The  circuit,  district  and  society 
festivals  follow  the  general  plan  of  the 
National  Turnfests,  though  necessarily 
upon  a  small  scale.  Some  societies  also 
give  mask-balls  each  year.  But  let  it 
not  be  thought  from  this  that  frivolity 
is  the  rule,  for  most  of  the  festive  occa- 
sions are  marked  not  only  by  song,  but 
also  by  speeches,  recitations  of  good 
poetry  and  sometimes  by  debates,  prac- 
tice in  which  is  continually  encouraged 
as  one  of  the  educational  features  of  the 
work.  Regular  school  work  for  the 
children  is  carried  on  in  some  of  the 
larger  Turnverein,  as  well  as  the  gym- 
nastic classes  for  the  boys  and  girls,  the 
women,  and  the  old  men. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  in  some 
unfortunate  respects  the  customs  of  the 
Turners  are  far  from  ideal,  from  a  phys- 
ical culture  point  of  view,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  matter  of  food  and  drink. 
Fancy  meats,  sausages  and  other  foods 


of  the  "  delicatessen"  variety,  occupy  an 
important  place  upon  the  table,  while  to 
a  stranger  it  would  almost  seem  as 
though  the  first  object  of  a  festival  is  to 
ascertain  the  utmost  beer- drinking  ca- 
pacity of  each  member.  And  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  practice,  also,  for  the  mem- 
bers to  partake  freely  of  these  refresh- 
ments after  each  meeting  of  the  classes 
in  the  gymnasiums. 

It  must  be  said  to  their  credit,  how- 
ever, that  actual  drunkenness  of  a  pro- 
nounced degree  is  exceptional.  And  it 
may  also  be  said,  in  justice  to  the  Turners 
that  these  unfortunate  and  unhealthful 
habits  are  characteristics  of  the  German 
nation  rather  than  qualities  peculiar  to 
Turner  life.  And  while  it  is  true  that 
their  gymnastic  work  would  be  far,  far 
more  effective  if  with  it  could  be  com- 
bined the  advantages  of  temperate  liv- 
ing and  a  clean,  wholesome  diet,  yet  one 
cannot  but  recognize  the  fact  that  their 
vigorous  physical  training  enables  them 
in  a  large  measure  to  overcome  the  un- 
favorable influence  of  their  liberal  con- 
sumption of  beer  and  somewhat  too 
carnivorous  diet.  A  robust  and  well- 
trained  man  can  withstand  abuse  far 
more  readily  than  others  not  so  well 
developed. 

If  all  classes  of  Americans  were  given 
the  same  training  and  offered  the  same 
associations  for  mental  as  well  as  phys- 
ical improvement,  as  the  Turners  of  the 
United  States,  then  truly  would  there  be 
little  occasion  for  alarm  over  that  de- 
generacy which  is  not  alone  feared,  but 
which  is  actually  a  fact  among  certain 
elements  of  our  population.  In  the 
Turnverein  is  combined  the  means  of 
answering  to  the  chief  requirements  of 
our  natures,  the  all- important  and 
fundamental  training  of  the  body,  the 
culture  of  the  mind  and  the  much  needed 
opportunity  for  social  recreation.  And 
it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  add  that  the 
United  States  has  few  more  vigorous  and 
healthy  citizens,  few  more  enterprising 
and  progressive,  few  more  loyal  and 
faithful,  than  the  German-American 
Turners. 


There  is  an  instinct  which  impels  the  human  being   to   seek  health  in  muscular 
exercise  and  pleasure  in  physical  exertion. — Sir    Frederick  Treves. 


My  Physical  Culture  Baby 

Mrs.  Anna  Von  Hemert 


Here  is  an  example  of  a  real  physical  culture  baby.  Both  father  and  mother  are  physical 
culturists.  They  have  from  the  beginning  followed  the  principles  that  we  consider  so  important 
in  building  strong  bodies  during  babyhood.  The  benefit  of  their  methods  of  training  has  been 
emphatically  illustrated  in  the  vigor  and  comeliness  of  their  son.  Their  experience  should 
supply  a  lesson  of  great  value  to  parents  everywhere. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


THE  writer  of  this  article  is  only  a 
mother,  and  does  not  lay  any 
claim  to  scientific  knowledge ;  she 
can  only  relate  the  results  obtained  by 
following  the  principles  advocated  in 
this  magazine  andin  Bernarr  Macfadden's 
books.  And,  however  strange  these 
theories  might  appear  to  the  layman,  or 
however  unscientific  to  the  professional 
wizard,  there  is  nothing  so  convincing  as 
a  healthy,  living  proof  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  a  theory. 

I  acknowledge  that,  at  first,  it  requries 
a  considerable  degree  of  confidence  and  a 
certain  bravery  to  get  out  of  the  beaten 
paths  and  defy  "public  opinion."  There 
are  a  few  bugaboos  to  overcome ;  tradi- 
tion and  its  twin 
sister,  superstition, 
and,  worst  of  all,  the 
narrow  views  of 
relatives,  friends  and 
neighbors,  besides 
the  physician's  dis- 
approval of  one's 
course.  The  more 
friends  one  has,  the 
more  suggestions 
one  receives. 

The  physical  cul- 
ture mother  must 
arm  herself  with 
patience  and  for- 
bearance, for  a 
unanimous  chorus 
of  friends  will  pre- 
dict that  the  new 
venture  will  be  a 
failure  and  nothing 
less  than  criminal 
when  it  concerns  the 
life  of  a  living  be- 
ing. Confidence, 
however,  is  a  mar- 
vellous thing  and 
gives     one     the 
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Photograph  of  the  author  and  her  baby 
taken  when  Teddy  was  one  year  old. 


strength  to  endure  almost  any  amount 
of  criticism. 

In  order  to  assure  satisfactory  results, 
three  requisites  are  absolutely  necessary. 
First  and  foremost,  faith — the  implicit 
faith  which  will  give  the  parent  the 
strength  to  bear  the  test.  Then  per- 
severance, without  which  no  lasting  suc- 
cess can  be  accomplished.  And  last,  but 
not  least,  the  knowledge,  the  capability, 
to  carry  out  the  purpose. 

When  my  baby-boy  was  born  (Decem- 
ber 21st,  1905),  I  had  a  strong  faith  in 
Bernarr  Macfadden's  theories,  and  I  re- 
solved to  apply  them  to  the  bringing  up 
of  my  boy,  notwithstanding  the  entreat- 
ies of  relatives  and  friends.  I  had  the 
courage  to  stick  to 
my  belief,  which, 
if  possible,  was 
strengthened  still 
more  by  the  experi- 
ence of  one  of  my 
neighbors  with  her 
children,  brought  up 
according  to  the  or- 
thodox views  usu- 
ally adopted.  She 
strongly  condemned 
the  system  I  fol- 
lowed, assuring  me 
that  I  was  commit- 
ting a  crime  to  ' '  ex- 
periment" with 
baby. 

"Why,  you  can- 
not tell  me  how  to 
bring  up  babies,"  she 
assured  me,  when  I 
explained  to  her  the 
new  ideas.  "I  have 
a  greater  experience 
than  you,  dear.  I 
ought  to  know.  .  .  . 
Why,  I  have  brought 
up  ten  children.  ..." 
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"  How  is  it  that  I  never  saw  more  than 
three  out  of  the  ten?  "  I  inquired  some- 
what puzzled. 

"Well,  the  others  died,"  she  con- 
fessed embarrassedly. 

It  appeared  ridiculous  to  me  for  this 
woman  to  give  me  advice,  when  her  own 
experience  had  resulted  so  disastrously. 
I  realized  more  than  ever  the  necessity 
for  my  child  to  live  and  to  be  healthy. 
The  world  is  always  prone  to  condemn 
those  who  do  not  follow  the  beaten 
paths,  and  those  who  dare  venture  be- 
yond this  narrow  sphere  are  called  cranks 
and  are  persecuted.  Thousands  of  in- 
fants die  before  they  reach  one  year  of 
age,  and  the  world  closes  its  eyes  and 
says:  "all  is  well."  But  let  one  physical 
culture  baby  die  and  the  whole  com- 
munity will  be  down  on  its  adepts. 

Since  baby  was  a  week  old,  I  let  him 
have  plenty  of  fresh  air,  taking  him  out- 
doors daily  for  at  least  two  hours,  rain  or 
shine.  After  a  while  he  passed  most  of 
the  day  outside,  sleeping  in  his  basket  in 
the  back- yard,  although  it  was  in  mid- 
winter, but  I  preferred  to  keep  him  in 
the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  well 
covered  up. 

Baby  was  two  weeks  old  when  he  re- 
ceived his  first  physical  exercise.  In  the 
beginning,  the  exercises  were  very  mild. 
Then  they  were  gradually  increased  until 
baby,  who  is  now  almost  four  years  old, 
is  quite  a  little  acrobat.  However,  I 
would  never  allow  any  one  to  do  "stunts" 
with  my  boy.  I  have  an  implicit  con- 
fidence in  my  husband,  who  takes  care  of 
Teddy's  physical  training  and  who  is 
always  very  careful.  My  husband  is  an 
athlete  himself  and  knows  exactly  how 
to  handle  his  boy.  It  would  indeed  be  a 
terrible  calamity  should  an  accident 
happen,  caused  by  the  mere  desire  for 
"snowing  off."  And  I  would  never  ad- 
vise any  mother  or  father  to  practice 
"stunts "  with  their  children,  unless  they 
are  very  skillful  and  perfectly  sure  of 
themselves. 

Exercising  baby  is  desirable  only, 
when  administered  in  moderation;  it 
helps  to  develop  his  muscles,  gives  him 
self- reliance  and  increases  his  health. 
It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that 
what  babies  of  tender  age  require  most 
is  rest,  and  that  they  get  plenty  of  exer- 


cise by  their  own  exertions,  if  they  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  stretch  them- 
selves, entirely  nude,  roll  and  frolic  on  a 
large  bed,  after  they  have  had  their  bath. 

Too  much  bathing  is  also  injurious  to 
baby's  health,  but  a  strong,  healthy, 
physical  culture  baby  can  stand,  in  sum- 
mer, two  baths  daily  with  good  results. 
One  bath  in  winter,  in  luke-warm  water, 
should  suffice.  In  summer,  the  bath 
should  be  taken  at  the  natural  tempera- 
ture. 

I  never  burdened  my  baby  with  un- 
necessary woolen  garments,   preferring, 


Teddy  von  Hemert,  at  the  age  of 
three  years. 

even  in  winter,  the  cotton  underwear, 
which  allows  his  body  to  breathe  freely. 
Babies  need  heat,  especially  new-born 
babies,  but  too  much  clothing  is  apt  to 
render  them  delicate.  I  could  hardly 
recommend  the  Spartan  practice.  We 
are  told  that  a  child,  as  soon  as  born  to  a 
Spartan  family,  was  exposed  in  the 
open  air  for  a  couple  of  hours,  entirely 
nude,  rain  or  shine,  and  if  he  survived 
this  ordeal  he  was  considered  fit.  In  a 
happy  medium  lies  wisdom.  Plenty  of 
air,  sunshine  and  light  clothing,  backed 
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by  a  hygienic  diet,  will  make  a  ruddy, 
healthy  youngster. 

I  fed  baby  until  he  was  six  months  old, 
when  I  began  to  wean  him  gradually, 
feeding  him  on  whole-wheat  flour  and 
cow's  milk,  mashed  bananas,  oranges 
and  almost  any  sort  of  fruit — of  which 
he  has  always  been  very  fond.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  overfeed  babies.  Every  two 
and  a  half  hours  when  they  are  very 
small  should  be  sufficient.  Their  last 
meal  should  be  taken  at  10  p.m.,  and 
they  should  be  trained  to  sleep  the  whole 
night  through.  I  never  fed  mine  during 
the  night.  Babies  are  little  creatures  of 
habit,  and  I  resolved  that  mine  should 
not  be  spoiled  and  that  it  were  best  for 
him  to  sleep  the  whole  night  through. 
So  I  have  never  been  obliged  to  walk  the 
floor  with  him  at  night. 

Teddy  is  quite  a  boy  now  and  he 
knows  how  to  take  care  of  himself.  He 
eats  sparingly  three  meals  a  day,  often 
only  two. 


Teddy  never  overeats.  As  soon  as  his 
appetite  is  satiated,  he  will  stop  eating, 
no  matter  how  tasty  the  dish  might  be — 
an  object  lesson  tomany  grown  up  people. 

I  like  to  see  my  little  man  think  for 
himself  and  find  out  things  by  his  own 
efforts,  giving  him  ample  latitude  in  this 
regard.  I  never  stop  his  natural  im- 
pulses by  "Don'ts."  When  he  does 
wrong,  I  try  to  explain  to  him  why  he 
should  not  do  so. 

He  is  very  fond  of  all  physical  exer- 
cises, especially  of  walking,  a  tramp  of 
six  or  eight  miles  being  comparatively 
easy  for  Him.  He  enjoys  both  the  sum- 
mer heat  and  the  wintry  blasts,  and  fares 
well  under  whatever  climate. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  pose  as  the 
mother  of  a  wonder-child.  I  recognize 
the  fact  that,  had  other  children  been 
given  the  same  chance  as  Teddy,  they 
would,  probably,  be  just  as  advanced. 
With  children,  it  is  principally  a  matter 
of  environment  and  bringing  up. 


Teddy  and  his  father  in  some  fancy  feats. 


Prince    Hagen 

A  Phantasy 

By  Upton  Sinclair 

Author  of     "The  Jungle."      "King  Midas,"   Etc. 
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CHAPTER  I, 


MY  story — which  has  to  do  with 
the  Nibelungs — began  one  warm 
day  in  midsummer.  I  was 
camping  out  in  the  mountains  that  sum- 
mer, and  back  from  the  tent  there  was  a 
deeply-wooded  glen  with  a  streamlet  in 
it — a  very  pleasant  place  when  the 
weather  was  sultry.  On  this  particular 
day  I  was  sitting  there  in  a  hammock, 
and  in  my  lap,  lying  open,  wTas  the  score 
of  "Das  Rheingold,"  which  I  had  been 
studying. 

In  these  days,  when  the  works  of 
Wagner  have  been  so  much  written  about 
and  sung  about,  one  might  perhaps 
assume  the  Nibelungs  to  be  a  people 
familiar  to  every  one  ;  but  lest  this  should 
not  be  so,  it  must  be  said,  at  the  outset, 
that  the  Nibelungs  are  strange  creatures 
who  live  in  the  deep  caves  of  the  ground, 
and  being  blind  to  beauty,  spend  their 
lives  in  digging  for  gold.  Once  upon  a 
time,  one  of  them  named  Alberich  found 
a  magic  ring  which  gave  him  power  over 
all  the  rest;  and  Alberich's  son,  Hagen, 
a  most  unpleasant  person,  was  the  mur- 
derer of  the  hero  Siegfried,  and  was 
drowned  by  the  nymphs  of  the  Rhine,  as 
he  well  deserved.  One  may  see  all  these 
things  exactly  as  they  occurred  many 
hundred  years  ago,  in  Wagner's  "  Nibe- 
lung  Ring." 

It  was  a  very  warm  day,  and  a  ham- 
mock is  a  treacherous  contrivance;  the 
streamlet  tinkled  on,  and  the  wind 
swayed  the  pine  trees  gently.  I  sat  for 
some  time  trying  to  imagine  the  sort  of 
people  the  Nibelungs  must  have  been, 
the  kind  of  life  they  live,  and  the  nature 
of  the  world  they  built,  until  entirely 
without  realizing  it,  I  began  to  nod,  and 
strangely  enough  in  a  few  moments  I 
must  have  fallen  asleep. 


How  long  it  lasted,  I  cannot  tell;  I 
only  know  that  when  I  opened  my  eyes 
it  was  dark  night ;  and  I  stared  about  me 
in  wonder.  Then,  in  spite  of  everything, 
I  could  not  help  smiling;  for  I  had 
fancied  that  I  heard,  from  the  depth  of 
the  woods,  a  few  dancing  notes  of  music. 
As  the  breeze  stirred  more  strongly,  I 
heard  it  again — and  yet  again,  and  I 
Avhispered,  half  breathlessly,  "What  can 
it  mean? — It  is  a  violin." 
-\  Now  my  camp  was  several  miles  from 
the  nearest  house,  and  I  lived  in  it  alone. 
There  was  no  violin  in  those  mountain- 
forests  except  my  own,  and  that  lay  be- 
side the  hammock;  and  yet,  even  while 
I  stood  repeating  this  to  myself,  and 
arguing  with  my  foolish  fancy,  the  skip- 
ping music  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
louder  and  louder.  It  seemed  to  spread 
out  on  every  side  of  me,  the  whole  place 
seemed  to  become  alive  with  it;  and  I 
heard  not  only  violins,  but,  in  spite  of 
my  astounded  incredulity,  flutes  and  a 
drum,  and  a  triangle — a  whole  orchestra, 
in  fact — all  merrily  tripping  the  same 
quaint  measure.  The  trees  about  me 
shook  with  it,  the  rivulet  danced  to  it, 
the  forest  resounded  with  it.  It  swelled 
out,  it  rose  higher,  it  took  hold  of  me  in 
spite  of  myself ;  it  rose  to  a  very  Wagner 
climax,  and  I  cried  aloud  in  breathless 
wonder:    "  It  must  be  the  Nibelungs." 

Now  a  moment  later  I  was,  of  course, 
ready  to  laugh  at  myself.  "  It  can't  be," 
I  said,  "because  there  aren't  any,"  and 
thought  it  a  very  fine  argument.  And  so 
it  seemed  to  be  until  a  moment  later;  for 
then  I  gasped,  helplessly,  "There  they 
are." 

I  have  said  that  the  forest  was  dark; 
there  was  a  moon,  however,  half-veiled 
by  clouds.  It  lighted  faintly  a  little 
glade  just  beyond,  and  there  all  at  once  I 
saw  a  figure  moving — and  then  a  second 
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■ — then  a  whole  crowd — with  the  q^uick 
little  running  motion  I  knew  so  well.  It 
was  the  Nibelungs  for  a  fact. 

Then  suddenly,  as  if  the  little  creatures 
had  read  my  mind  and  meant  to  con- 
vince me  of  their  actuality,  I  felt  a  sharp 
pinch  that  made  me  cry  out.  I  heard  a 
laugh  from  one  of  the  dwarfs,  and  as  I 
leaped  forward,  I  felt  another  and  yet 
sharper  twitch,  and  then  another.  I 
broke  into  a  run,  and  in  a  flash  the  whole 
swarm  closed  about  me,  pushing  and 
yelling  like  mad.  The  music  swelled  into 
a  deafening  crash,  with  blare  of  trumpets 
and  clatter  of  cymbals,  and  away  up  the 
glen  we  tore.  It  was  only  a  few  yards 
further — we  came  to  a  sudden  turn,  to  a 
high  black  wall  of  rock.  I  was  about  to 
swerve,  when  it  yawned  open  before  me; 
the  swarm  pressed  about  me,  and,  before 
I  realized  it,  I  had  plunged  through  the 
cavernous  entrance.  There  was  a  loud 
hissing  of  steam,  and  I  remember  the 
thought  flashing  over  me  that  it  hap- 
pened just  so  in  "Das  Rheingold; "  and 
then,  all  was  blackness,  and  I  found  my- 
self rushing  swiftly  down  a  steep  incline, 
swept  onward  by  the  surging  throng. 

A  man  of  literary  tastes  is  not  usually 
in  training  for  sprinting,  and  I  very 
speedily  reached  the  end  of  my  strength. 
I  was  breathless  and  staggering,  and  I 
had  just  concluded  that  if  the  mad  crea- 
tures did  not  stop,  I  should  fall  and  let 
them  do  with  me  what  they  choose, 
when  suddenly  I  felt  the  ground  become 
level  beneath  me,  and  saw  a  dim  light  in 
front.  We  swept  out  into  the  open,  and 
I  gazed  about  me  at  towering  clifls  and 
yawning  caverns,  black  as  night.  I  took 
one  look,  and  then  gave  a  cry  of  wonder, 
for  I  knew  it  in  an  instant — we  were  in 
Nibelheim. 

I  was  still  consumed  with  wonder, 
though  my  breath  had  returned,  when  I 
heard  a  voice  coming  from  the  depths  of 
one  of  the  passages — a  voice  so  deep  and 
grave  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  could 
scarcely  come  from  one  of  the  dwarfs. 
'Let  the  earth-man  advance,"  it  said, 
and  I,  knowing  that  the  words  were 
meant  for  me,  stepped  quietly  toward 
the  sound.  I  had  not  gone  very  far  be- 
fore I  saw  in  front  of  me  a  figure  seated 
upon  a  raised  chair — a  huge  chair,  which 
glittered  even  in  the  half-light  so  that  I 


knew  it  must  be  made  of  gold.     The  fig- 
ure bore  in  its  hand  a  sceptre,  and  uponl 
its  head  was  a  crown,  while  about  it, 
bended  upon  one  knee,  was  a  throng  of  I 
the  little   dwarfs.      The  man  had  long| 
black  hair,  coming  half-way  to  his  waist, 
and  I  needed  to  take  but  one  glance  in 
order   to    know   him.      I    started   back, 
gasping  the  word  "Alberich." 

I  stopped,  for  I  felt  some  one  nudge 
me ;  looking  down,  I  saw  one  of  the  little 
creatures.  "Your  Majesty,"  he  ad- 
monished, in  a  piping  voice.  "Your 
Majesty." 

"  Yes,"  said  old  Alberich,  gravely,  hav- 
ing heard  him,  "  for  I  am  the  king  of  the 
Nibelungs,  you  know." 

"Oh,"  I  echoed,  and  then  suddenly  ex- 
claimed: "But,  your  Majesty,  I  under- 
stood that  after  you  lost  the  Tarnhelm 
and  the  ring,  you  ceased " 

I  stopped  again,  embarrassed.  King 
Alberich  laughed. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "but  you  are  far 
behind  the  age.  The  Nibelungs  dis- 
covered the  need  of  a  ruler  again,  you 
know,  and  they  were  used  to  me;  so  I 
am  still  king." 

I  bowed  in  silence,  and  after  that  I 
said  nothing  for  a  long  time.  I  listened, 
and,  when  the  spell  was  broken,  it  was  by 
Alberich's  voice  again. 

'The  way  of  your  coming  here  is 
strange,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "and  no 
doubt  you  are  confused  and  puzzled. 
But  I  pray  you  to  have  no  alarm,  for  no 
harm  is  meant.  I  have  only  taken  the 
liberty  of  having  an  earth-man  brought 
to  me  because  I  have  need  to  consult 
some  one  upon  a  matter  of  grave  im- 
portance." 

I  looked  at  him  in  some  astonishment, 
wondering  very  much  what  the  old 
Nibelung  could  possibly  wish  to  consult 
me  about;  I  saw  he  was  eyeing  me 
keenly. 

Well,"  he  said,  suddenly,  "there  is 
plenty  of  time  for  us  to  discuss  the  thing ; 
we  need  not  make  up  our  minds  at  once. 
You  are  in  no  great  hurry,  I  trust? 

I  answered  that  I  was  not.  'I  am 
very  much  interested  in  my  adventure," 
I  continued,  with  a  smile.  "It  is  quite 
new  to  me — all  your  Majesty's  king- 
dom." 

"Ah,  yes."  replied  the  king,  and,  with 
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la  sudden  gesture,  he  rose.  "It  is  well 
Isaid,"  he  continued;  "it  is  always  custo- 
mary to  show  our  visitors  about  the  land 

-to  show  our  treasures,  above  all.  That 
will  please  you,  no  doubt." 

"Most  certainly,  your  Majesty,"  I 
replied. 

Although  I  had  been  impressed  with 
the  thought  that  king  Alberich  was  now 
a  very  old  man,  with  trembling,  palsied 
hands,  he  moved  with  alacrity,  as  we  ap- 
proached the  treasure  vaults  of  the 
Nibelungs. 

As  the  great  iron  door  creaked  on  its 
hinges,  vast  darkness,  yielding  a  damp 
odor,  loomed  beyond  it.  The  king  pre- 
ceded me  through  a  passage  just  wide 
enough  for  our  bodies. 

"It  must  be  an  immense  place,"  I 
exclaimed. 

"This  cavern  runs  for  several  miles 
back  in  the  earth."  the  king  answered. 

I  gasped  for  breath. 

' '  You  do  not  mean  that  it  is  all  full  of 
gold."     I  cried. 

"From  ceiling  to  roof,  with  solid 
masses  of  it,"  was  the  grave  reply. 

"The  gold  is  on  both  sides  of  us,"  con- 
tinued Alberich.  "One  is  almost  over- 
powered by  the  presence  of  so  much 
majesty,  of  so  much  slumbering  power. 
Put  your  hand  upon  it,  feel  it — how  cold 
and  hard  it  is." 

The  old  man's  voice  had  suddenly  be- 
come deep  and  resonant.  "Forward." 
he  exclaimed.  "There  is  so  much  to 
see." 

We  strode  on,  past  solid  walls  of  the 
metal,  all  in  utter  darkness;  we  walked, 
and  walked  until  I  was  weary,  and  until 
Ibegantofearthattherewasnoend.  "One 
thousand,  six  hundred  and  seventy-two 
paces,"  said  the  king,  counting.  "In 
eleven  more  we  come  to  the  vault  of  the 
carved  and  beaten  vessels.  Ah,  here  we 
are." 

As  the  king  described  his  treasures,  and 
dilated  upon  the  immense  value  of  the 
world-renowned  Coronatio/i-cup  and 
other  masterpieces  of  the  collection,  I 
asked  that  a  light  be  provided.  My  re- 
quest was  received  in  wonder.  "  Candles 
are  so  expensive"  protested  king  Albe- 
rich. "We  never  dream  of  bringing  a 
light  into  our  treasure- vaults." 

I  was  quite  helpless  with  perplexity. 


"But  then,  what  is  the  good  of  the 
beautiful  vases?"     I  cried. 

"Why,  my  dear  sir,  can  you  not  know 
their  value  without  seeing  them?  These 
works,  you  must  understand,  are  by  the 
acknowledged  masters ;  every  one  knows 
their  worth  without  the  need  of  examin- 
ing them." 

Finally,  convinced  of  the  futility  of 
attempting  to  feast  my  eyes  upon  the 
wonderous  works  of  art  my  guide  gloated 
over  in  the  darkness,  I  politely  declined 
to  continue  the  journey  into  the  vaults 
further,  and  we  returned  to  the  palace  in 
which  I  had  first  been  presented  to  King 
Alberich. 

At  last  I  ventured  to  suggest :  ' '  Your 
Majesty  had  some  business  to  talk  about 
with  me." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Alberich,  quickly, 
"let  us  attend  to  that  now."  And  he 
seated  himself  upon  the  throne,  and  had 
a  chair  brought  for  me.  He  dismissed 
his  courtiers,  and  in  another  minute  we 
were  alone  in  the  hall. 

"Now,"  said  the  king,  "we  can  talk 
the  thing  over  thoroughly."  And  he 
leaned  over  toward  me,  becoming  con- 
fidential. 

"  You  know,  my  dear  sir,"  he  inquired, 
"that  I  had  a  son,  Hagen,  who  was  the 
slayer  of  the  great  Siegfried?" 

"Yes,  your  Majesty,"  I  responded. 

"A  most  lamentable  affair,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  since  lived  bitterly  to  repent  my 
own  share  in  such  violence.  You  did  not 
know,  I  presume,  that  Hagen,  too,  had  a 
son,  by  one  of  the  daughters  of  earth?" 

"  No,"  I  said;  "he  is  not  mentioned  in 
history." 

"Very  true,"  replied  Alberich;  "but 
that  son,  Prince  Hagen,  is  now  living. 
And,  in  the  inevitable  course  of  events, 
he  will  fall  heir  to  the  throne  which  I  now 
occupy." 

"Ah,"  I  said,  "  I  see." 

"The  boy,"  continued  the  other,  "is 
seven  or  eight  hundred  years  old,  which 
in  earth  measure  would  make  him  about 
nineteen.  A  very  critical  age,  my  friend, 
in  the  training  of  the  young." 

"Yes,"  I  assented. 

"Now,"  said  the  king,  "I  have  sent 
for  you  to  speak  frankly.  I  am  in 
trouble — in  fact,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss; 
I  am  helpless,  and  almost  hopeless.     I 
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call  myself,  sir,  a  plain,  hard-headed  man 
of  business;  I  generally  know  what's 
what,  and  I've  held  my  own  with  the 
best.  But  my  understanding  has  not 
proved  equal  to  this  emergency ;  and  it  is 
because  I  have  been  given  to  understand 
that  earth-people  think  more  and  see 
farther  than  others,  that  I  have  had  one 
brought  here.     I  need  advice." 

I  was  interested  in  the  old  man  after 
this  confession;  the  flattery  was  very 
subtle.     "I  will  do  what  I  can,"  I  said. 

"Well,"  continued  the  other,  "you 
know  my  interest  in  Nibelheim.  This 
prosperity  which  you  see  is  my  life-work ; 
and  now,  when  I  think  of  the  possibility 
of  my  death,  my  one  care  is  about  its 
future.  When  I  look  at  the  future  now, 
I  see  storm.     Yes,  sir,  storm." 

"To  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  my 
dear  "friend,  Prince  Hagen  is  his  father 
come  to  life  again — a  child  of  violence 
and  crime." 

Old  Alberich's  voice  had  been  tremb- 
ling as  he  spoke,  and  there  were  almost 
tears  in  his  eyes.  "Ah,"  he  pleaded, 
' '  think  what  will  become  of  the  treasure 
I  have  amassed,  of  the  laws  I  have  made . ' ' 

"It  is  very  sad,"  I  said,  mechanically. 

"Yes,"  cried  the  other,  "but  what  am 
I  to  do?"  Then  he  continued  rapidly: 
"Let  me  tell  you,  in  a  word,  why  my 
followers  led  you  here:  If  you  could 
show  me  any  way  to  remedy  this  evil — if 
you  could  only  stay  here  and  use  your 
greater  strength  of  mind  and  body  to 
overcome  Prince  Hagen,  and  teach  him 
what  is  right — sir,  you  should  carry 
hence  a  treasure  beyond  anything  the 
surface  of  the  earth  has  ever  seen.  Tell 
me,  can  you  give  me  help? " 

And  the  old  man  stopped  and  gazed  at 
me  imploringly;  there  was  a  long 
silence. 

"King  Alberich,"  I  said,  slowly  and 
thoughtfully,  "I  have  things  of  import- 
ance to  do,  and  I  have  no  time  to  stay 
down  here  and  train  Prince  Hagen " 

I  saw  the  old  man's  face  fall.  "Oh,  do 
not  tell  me  that,"  he  cried.     "I " 

"Listen,"  I  said.  "There  is  perhaps 
something  else  that  we  can  do.  How 
would  it  do  to  take  Prince  Hagen  up  to 
the  world?" 

King  Alberich  gave  a  start. 

"If  you  can  manage  him,  that  is  one 


difficulty  out  of  the  way,"  he  said  at 
length;  "but  your  proposal  is  so  unex- 
pected I  scarcely  know  what  to  reply." 

I  tried  to  put  the  matter  before  the  old 
man  as  delicately  as  I  could.  I  could  not 
well  have  said  that  I  was  cherishing  a 
hope  of  teaching  his  grandson  the  ideal 
of  a  Christian  society,  of  awakening  in  his 
savage  heart  some  gleam  of  a  soul,  so 
that  he  might  learn  to  love  other  things 
than  wealth,  and  might  come  back  to 
Nibelheim  with  a  fiery  determination  to 
clean  it  out  as  a  noissome  swamp.  I 
could  not  say  that  I  was  sure  Prince 
Hagen  could  not  live  with  honest  men 
very  long  without  coming  to  hate  the 
meanness  of  this  cave-born  race. 

The  king  paced  back  and  forth,  knit- 
ting his  brows  and  mumbling  to  himself, 
twisting  the  question  about,  and  peering 
at  every  side  of  it,  as  if  it  were  a  precious 
treasure  he  was  buying.  At  last  he  came 
back  to  his  first  question,  of  whether  or 
not  Prince  Hagen  could  be  controlled.  I 
made  a  suggestion  which  cut  the  matter 
short  abruptly — "Why  not  see  what  he 
thinks  of  it  himself?" 

A  light  dawned  on  the  other's  face ;  he 
called  the  Nibelungs,  and,  in  response  to 
his  command,  several  of  them  went  to 
seek  the  boy.  As  they  led  him  in,  they 
clung  so  close  to  his  side  that  I  fancied 
he  must  even  now  be  in  durance  for  some 
offence. 

Truly,  he  was  not  a  promising  person 
to  wreak  one's  ideas  upon;  there  was,  as 
Alberich  had  said,  all  of  Hagen  in  him. 
He  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  foot  taller 
than  any  of  the  other  Nibelungs,  coming, 
in  fact,  up  to  my  shoulder;  he  had  the 
wizened,  dwarf-like  features  of  the  race, 
but  with  a  grimness  that  came  from  else- 
where. His  hair  and  eyes  were  jet-black, 
the  latter  gleaming  darkly  from  beneath 
deep,  lowering  brows.  As  they  brought 
him  in,  he  spoke  to  neither  of  us,  but 
glowered  sullenly  at  me.  He  gave  no 
sign  of  hearing,  as  his  grandfather 
timidly  ventured  an  introduction. 

I  must  say  that,  as  I  watched  this  fig- 
ure, I  had  waverings;  I  began  to  share 
the  king's  doubts  if  he  could  be  induced 
to  submit  himself  to  me,  and  even  to  hope 
that  he  might  not.  But  the  question  was 
settled  otherwise,  and  with  the  swiftness 
of  a  lightning-flash;   for  the  king  stam- 
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mered,  hastily:  "  Hagen,  this  gentleman 
wishes  to  take  you  with  him  to  see  the 
life  of  the  earth-men;"  and  the  boy 
started  back,  a  swift  glow  flushing  across 
his  face,  and  a  new  light  leaping  into  his 
eyes.  He  stared  from  Alberich  to  me, 
and  back  again  to  Alberich,  exclaiming, 
incredulously,  "  No!  " 

"It  is  true,  Hagen,"  the  old  man 
reiterated.  "  It  all  depends  upon  whether 
you  wish  to  go!  " 

And  Hagen  flung  out  a  wild  cry. 
"Wish  to  go!  "  he  gasped,  his  face  trans- 
figured.   "  Oh,  by  the  gods,  just  try  me!  " 

And  that  settled  the  matter.  I  found 
myself  whispering  faintly,  "  You're  in  for 
it;"  and  then  upbraiding  myself  for  a 
coward. 

Between  Hagen's  eager  inquiries,  and 
the  cautions  and  exhortations  of  the 
old  king,  I  passed  the  next  hour  or  two 
of  my  time.  It  was  agreed  that  we  should 
start  immediately,  but  afterwards  we 
found  that  it  was  far  after  midnight,  and 
so  I  accepted  the  king's  invitation  to  re- 
main with  him  until  the  following  morning. 

"You  would  find  it  a  tedious  climb  to 
the  surface,  anyhow,"  he  said,  laughing. 
"How  would  you  like  me  to  have  you 
carried  there  while  you  slept?" 

I  did  not  make  any  answer  to  what  I 
thought  his  jest,  but  followed  him  to  his 
palace,  a  cavern  in  the  rocks  near  by;  in 
one  of  its  several  niches,  called  the  guest- 
chamber,  I  bade  good  night  to  my  host 
and  his  excited  grandson,  and  then  flung 
myself  down  upon  a  pallet  of  straw.  Be- 
ing a  tired  and  healthy  person,  in  a  few 
minutes  I  was  sound  asleep. 


The  next  incident  of  this  tale  is  the 
opening  of  my  eyes.  I  awoke  all  at  once, 
and  gave  one  glance  about  me ;  then  I  sat 
up  with  a  start.  The  brook  was  tinkling 
beside  me,  the  breeze  was  murmuring 
through  the  pine-trees  above  me,  and  I 
was  lying  in  the  hammock,  gently  rock- 
ing, the  open  volume  of  "Das  Rhein- 
gold"  still  lying  in  my  lap. 

I  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it  for  a 
moment;  I  saw  that  the  sun  was  just 
sinking  behind  the  mountains,  and  I  ex- 
claimed, half-aloud:  "How  long  have  I 
been  sleeping?" 

I  got  up  from  the  hammock,  trying  to 


collect  my  faculties.  I  found  myself  de- 
bating in  perplexity,  "  How  in  the  world 
can  Alberich  have  gotten  me  here?" 
when  suddenly  the  real  truth  of  the  thing 
flashed  over  me,  and  I  started  back  and 
caught  hold  of  the  hammock,  and  shook 
from  head  to  foot  with  uncontrollable 
laughter. 

"Certainly,"  I  gasped,  "that  was  the 
most  extraordinary  dream  I  ever  had  in 
my  life!  " 

And  truly,  the  more  I  thought  of  it,  the 
more  wonderful  it  seemed.  It  had  taken 
such  a  hold  on  me  that  I  had  actually  sat 
in  the  hammock,  convinced  for  a  moment 
that  I  had  spent  the  previous  night  in 
Nibelheim! 

I  was  so  much  amused  at  these  things 
that  I  never  once  thought  of  being  angry 
at  having  slept  away  a  warm  afternoon. 
I  thought,  in  fact,  that  if  one  could  dream 
like  that  fcften,  it  would  pay  him  to 
sleep.  "There  is  a  story  in  it,"  I  mut- 
tered.    "  It  is  a  real  idea!  "  ' 

I  took  up  my  book,  and  made  my  way 
down  the  glen  to  where  my  little  tent 
stood  by  the  lake-shore;  I  went  in  and 
sat  down,  still  thinking  about  that  dream. 
Every  circumstance  was  as  vivid  as  ever. 
I  saw  the  dark  caverns,  saw  the  wizened 
face  of  old  Alberich,  and  the  sullen  glare 
of  young  Hagen ;  I  was  sure  that  my  ears 
were  still  ringing  with  the  Nibelung 
music. 

"The  Nibelung  music,"  I  mused,  as  I 
sat  there;  "  I  really  think  there  are  pos- 
sibilities in  that  thought.  Fancy  a  poet 
dowered  with  the  gift  that  the  life  of  his 
soul  should  be  uttered  in  music;  fancy 
him  dreaming  in  the  forests,  and  battling 
upon  the  mountain-tops  with  the  storm ; 
fancy  him  by  his  gift  made  master  of  all 
true  men,  and  wondered  at  for  a  mad- 
man by  the  mean!  " 

Then  outside  I  heard  the  footsteps  of 
the  little  French-Canadian  boy,  who  rows 
up  the  lake  to  bring  me  my  milk  and  but- 
ter, and  who  always  takes  care  to  arrive 
with  his  clinking  pails  whenever  I  am 
nearest  to  the  heights.  I  gave  up  in 
despair,  and  sat  waiting,  for  I  knew  that 
he  could  not  set  down  his  burden  and  be 
gone ;  I  knew  that  he  would  need  to  stop 
and  chatter. 

I  was  not  mistaken;  he  dropped  his 
load,  and  then  stood  leaning  in  the  door- 
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way,  twisting  his  bare  toes  together  and 
eyeing  me.  I  sometimes  wonder  just 
what  his  fancies  are  about  the  man  who 
lives  away  off  in  the  forest. 

"Bon  jo',"  said  he,  in  French-Cana- 
dian fashion. 

"Good  day,"  said  I,  abruptly.  I  did 
not  expect  to  be  interested  in  the 
youngster's  conversation;  but  as  it  hap- 
pened, his  next  three  words  made  me 
jump. 

"Where  you  yest'day?"  he  asked. 

"Yesterday?"  I  inquired.  "Why — 
what  do  you  mean?" 

"You  not  here,"  he  replied;  "where 
you  go?" 

I  stared  at  the  youngster ;  I  could  not 
half  believe  my  ears.  "  You  are  crazy!  " 
I  laughed — I  noticed  that  the  laugh  was 
strange.  "Don't  you  remember  yester- 
day I  gave  you  the  penny?" 

The  boy  shook  his  head.  "No,  no," 
he  declared,  stolidly;  "that  day  'fore 
yest'day." 

I  said  nothing ;  I  could  not  even  think. 
Meanwhile,  the  boy  went  on,  "I  come 
yest'day  with  my  pa ;  you  not  here.  We 
wait — ve'ylate;  you  not  come.  Where 
you  go?" 

Now  it  may  seem  incredible,  but  all 
the  time  I  had  been  so  calmly  musing 
about  that  dream  of  mine,  I  had  been 
haunted  by  a  strange,  uncomfortable 
feeling.  This  is  the  twentieth  century, 
and  I  am  not  given  to  superstitions.  But 
for  all  that,  there  was  something  in  me 
which  wanted  to  cry  out  what  it  did  not 
dare  to  cry  out — that  it  was  no  dream  at 
all — that  I  had  really  spent  the  night  in 
Nibelheim! 

And  now,  therefore,  the  effect  of  the 
boy's  words  may  be  imagined.  For  a 
long  time  I  simply  stared  at  him  in  con- 
sternation, groping  in  darkness;  and 
then,  suddenly,  I  sprang  at  him  and 
caught  him  by  the  shoulders.  "You 
can't  mean  that!  "  I  cried,  wildly.  "It 
can't  be  possible!  " 

"W-what?"  gasped  the  boy,  in  fright. 

"That  I  was  not  here  yesterday!'  That 
I  did  not  give  you  that  penny  last 
night!" 

'But  I  spend  that  penny  yest'day 
matin,"  said  the  boy,  stolidly. 

Now  a  thing  like  that  was  almost 
maddening ;  I  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 


room,  running  my  hands  through  my 
hair,  and  staring  blankly  into  space. 
"Nibelungs!"  I  gasped.  "Why,  it  is 
utter  madness — it  is  ridiculous!  But  in 
heaven's  name,  can  I  have  slept  twenty- 
four  hours  in  that  hammock?  And  that 
music!    Surely  it  couldn't  be  possible —  " 

And  then  I  stopped  short,  transfixed; 
I  bent  forward  in  wonder,  my  eyes  star- 
ing ;  and  then  I  turned  upon  the  boy,  and 
saw  that  he  was  staring  too. 

"  Did  you  hear  that  ?  "  I  panted.  "Did 
you?" 

"Somebody  play,"  he  said,  wonder- 
ingly.     "Who  do  that?" 

And  then,  just  as  on  the  previous  night 
I  heard  the  sound  again.  An  instant 
later  it  rang  out  suddenly  in  a  loud  crash 
that  made  me  leap ;  and  it  surged  louder, 
swifter  and  swifter,  nearer  and  nearer, 
until  it  seemed  to  burst  in  my  very  face. 

And  after  that  for  one  brief  instant 
there  was  a  dead  silence;  it  seemed  an 
age.  I  looked  at  the  boy,  and  the  boy 
looked  at  me,  and  both  of  us  were  white; 
my  own  hands  were  trembling.  "That 
could  not  be  a  delusion!  "  I  found  my- 
self thinking,  swiftly.  "It  must  be 
true!  " 

And  a  moment  later  came  a  knock! 

The  flap  of  the  tent  had  fallen  down, 
and  some  one  had  tapped  upon  the  tent- 
pole,  in  the  absence  of  a  door.  I  was 
weak  and  trembling,  and  there  was 
warm  perspiration  on  my  hands,  as  I 
said  to  the  boy,  "  Go  and  see  who  it  is." 

He  obeyed ;  I  saw  him  take  hold  of  the 
flap  to  push  it  aside,  and  was  conscious  of 
a  cold  chill.  But  at  the  same  instant,  the 
flap  was  flung  back  from  the  outside,  and 
I  saw  a  dark  figure  standing  in  the  en- 
trance, and  smiling  at  me. 

"Good  afternoon!"  said  a  familiar 
voice.  "Did  you  think  I  was  not 
coming?" 

It  was  Prince  Hagenf 

CHAPTER  II. 

Soon  after  that,  Prince  Hagen  and  I 
were  seated  in  the  tent,  the  farm-boy 
having  taken  his  departure.  The  Nibe- 
lung  had  parted  with  the  uncouth 
costume  of  his  fellows,  and  was  clad  m 
a  natty  summer  suit,  obtained,  I  could 
not  guess  how ;  he  twirled  a  straw  hat  in 
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one  hand.  and.  seated  on  a  chair,  with 
his  legs  crossed  carelessly,  he  gazed  at 
me  from   beneath   his   half-closed    e ye- 

"Well,"  he  said,  "'what  are  we  to  do 
now? 

The  truth  to  be  told,  I  did  not  know. 
I  gazed  at  him  in  perplexity,  and  at  last 
stammered.  "Why — you  see — I  have 
scarcely  had  time  to  think  about  any 
plans,  it  has  all  been  so  sudden." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  he,  with  a  laugh ; 
"think  away.     /  sha'n't  bother  you." 

He  turned,  and  began  coolly  surveying 

my  premises     in  the  meantime,  I  strove 

to  "think  away."  as  directed,  but  found 

it  not  easy  to  take  my  eyes  off  my  newly 

found  protege.      He.   for  his  part,   was 

sufficiently  occupied  to  take  no  notice  of 

everything  was  evidently  new  to 

him,  and  he  got  up  and  began  strolling 

around,  examining  each  object  in  turn. 

He   -:udied  my  oil-stove  in  perplexity. 

and  gave  it  up  as  hopeless,  incidentally 

leaving  it  so  that  the  kerosene  ran  out. 

:amined  my  shot-gun,  looking  into 

the  muzzle,  and  tapping  it  to  see  if  it 

was   hollow,    in    a    way   which    showed 

plainly  that  he  did  not  know  what  it  was. 

In  the  same  fashion,  he  wandered  about 

the  room,  until  at  last,  happening  to  see 

ring  him,  he  asked.  "  I  beg  pardon. 

hat  do  you  do?" 

"I  am  an  author."  I  said,  depreeat- 
ingly:    "I  write  books." 

" Oh."  said  he.  "but  why  do  you  come 
ut  here  in  the  forest,  and  live  like 

I  .vish  to  be  alone."  I  explained,  "so 
that  I  can  think  undisturbed." 

"  Humph!  "  said  Prince  Hagen.  and  no 
more.  I  was  destined  to  learn  after- 
ward, to  my  discomfort,  how  often  he 
thought  a  great  deal  and  said  nothing. 

"You  do  not  expect  me  to  stay  here, 
too.  I  hope?"  he  observed,  at  last. 

"Oh.  no,"  I  replied,  "by  no  means.  I 
understand  that  it  is  your  wish  to  see  the 
world." 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  moment,  and 
then  I  remarked.  "It  is  about  supper- 
time,  and  perhaps  we  should  get  a  little 
better  acquainted  if  we  first  had  some- 
thing to  eat.  \Ye  can  discuss  all  our 
problems  after  thai 
"I  am  willing. "said  the  other,withthe  ut- 


most good  humor ;  "what  have  you  got  ?  " 

"Let  me  see,"  I  mused;  "  I  am  afraid 
this  is  rather  an  '  off  day ; '  provisions  are 
due  to-morrow."     I  named  what  I  had. 

"That's  all  right."  said  Hagen: 
"bring  'em  along. 

I  got  out  my  little  folding-table,  and 
spread  the  feast;  for  a  few  minutes 
nothing  more  was  said,  my  guest  tailing 
vigorously  upon  the  eatables,  and  I,  in 
the  meantime,  diligently  thinking.  When 
at  last,  the  repast  was  over,  and  the 
Xibelung  had  laid  down  his  knife  and 
fork.  I  coughed  once  or  twice,  and  then 
began,  very  impressively: 

"Prince  Hagen.  I  think  it  best  to  tell 
you  frankly,  in  the  first  place,  just  why 
you  are  sent  here,  and  just  what  I  have 
promised  your  grandfather  to  attempt. 
It  is  his  hope  that  your  sojourn  here  may 
have  the  effect  of  broadening  your  under- 
standing, and  making  you  more  fit  for 
the  grave  duties  of  kingship,  which 
must  some  day  devolve  upon  you:  that 
it  may  also — 

I  had  a  great  many  thoughts  in  my 
mind,  most  of  them  phrased  very  finely, 
as  I  thought;  but  I  stopped  just  then, 
because     my     companion's  ere 

twinkling,    and   because    I   felt   uncom- 
fortable. 

"Jolly  old  cuss,  my  grand-dad,  ain't 
observed  he. 

I  was  silent.  Prince  Hagen  remained 
in  his  former  position,  leaning  back  and 
watching  me  under  his  half-closed  lids: 
I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  an  ambush.  His 
wizened  features  had  taken  on  a  quizzi- 
cal look  that  was  most  disconcerting. 

"Tell  me,"  he  asked,  suddenly,  "you 
don't  suppose  that  that's  the  way  I'm 
looking  at  this  thing,  do  you? " 

I  stammered  some  words;  the  other 
went  on:  "  I'm  not  losing  any  sleep  over 
the  grave  duties  of  kingship  that  are 
going  to  devolve;  when  they  do,  I'll 
chance  'em.  but.  between  you  and  me.  I 
think  the  old  chap  means  to  hang  on  as 
long  as  he  can.  Pray  don't  let  us  worry 
any  more  about  that" 
~~  There  was  a  moment's  pause ;  then  the 
speaker  went  on.  with  easy  self-posses- 
sion: "I  have'  to  humor  old  Alberich 
sometimes,  you  know,  but  there's  no 
need  of  any  taffy  between  you  and  me; 
I'm  out  for  some  fun,  and  I  think  I  can 
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soon  find  out  how  to  have  it.  There's 
not  the  least  use  of  your  worrying  your- 
self thinking  what  you  are  going  to  do 
with  me." 

That  had  not  been  my  idea  of  how 
matters  were  to  stand,  but  Prince 
Hagen  seemed  to  take  it  all  serenely.  I 
was  quite  nonplussed  for  the  time. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  a  smile  flitting 
across  his  face,  "that  the  governor's  been 
telling  you  some  spicy  tales  about  my 
general  deportment?" 

"  Ahem!  "  answered  I.  "Why — he  did 
say  that  you  had  been  rather — er — " 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,  "that's  all  right 
And  I  suppose  he's  scared  you  not  a 
little,  and  you've  been  wondering  if  you 
mightn't  be  murdered  in  your  bed?" 
He  laughed,  and  moved  his  chair  a  little 
nearer. 

"Now  listen  to  me,  old  man,"  he  be- 
gan; "we'll  soon  get  things  straight." 
(I  was  not  a  little  taken  aback  by  the 
"  old  man,"  but  I  presumed  it  came  from 
the  other's  princely  training,  and  so  let  it 
pass  for  the  present.)  "The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  you  know,  that  I  like  to  have 
my  way;  I  always  have  had  it,  and  al- 
ways mean  to,  and  I  can  be  just  as  ugly 
as  necessary  when  I  don't.  But  there's 
not  the  slightest  reason  why  you  and  I 
should  quarrel.  I  want  to  see  the  world, 
and  so  long  as  I'm  entertained,  I'm  all 
right.  I  mean  to  lay  low,  you  under- 
stand, and  look  'round  me,  and  I  might 
just  as  well  tell  you  beforehand  that  I 
don't  mean  to  give  anybody  any 
trouble." 

After  which  speech,  Prince  Hagen 
leaned  back  and  beamed  upon  me,  con- 
veying his  genial  conviction  that  he  had 
said  a  very  handsome  thing. 

I  was  completely  taken  aback  and 
overpowered  by  his  condescension.  I 
could  only  reply  vaguely  that  I  thanked 
him  for  his  kindness.  After  a  moment 
he  went  on: 

"  In  the  first  place,  of  course,"  he  said, 
"I'm  entirely  helpless,  for  I've  no  more 
idea  of  this  world  of  yours  than  an  un- 
hatched  turkey.  I  should  be  quite  lost, 
and  I  must  obviously  have  time  to  learn 
things,  and  get  to  feeling  at  home. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  that?  " 


"That  was  what  I  wished  to  talk  to 
you  about,"  I  said,  brightening  a  trifle. 

"Well,  talk  away,"  said  the  prince. 

"Your  position,"  I  said,  "is  not  so 
very  different  from  that  of  our  own  sons ; 
they,  too,  have  to  learn  about  the  world, 
and  it  is  the  custom  to  send  them  to 
schools,  where  they  are  taught  every- 
thing that  is  needed  to  fit  them  for  life. 
Afterward  they  go  to  some  college,  where 
they  complete  their  education."  It  was 
rather  humiliating  to  find  myself  offering 
these  suggestions,  when  I  had  meant  to 
take  firm  command;  but  my  relief  was 
greater  than  I  chose  to  acknowledge  to 
myself  when  Prince  Hagen  agreed 
promptly  with  my  idea. 

"That's  very  excellent,"  he  said,  his 
face  brightening  up.  "And  how  long 
should  I  have  to  stay  in  these  places?" 

"Some  years,"  I  replied;  "It  would 
depend  upon  how  much  it  was  found 
necessary  to  teach." 

"I  see,"  was  the  response.  "I  don't 
think  it  will  take  me  any  such  time  to 
catch  on  to  things;  but  of  course  I 
sha'n't  stay  any  longer  than  I  wish  to." 

"Er — yes,"  said  I,  hesitatingly. 

"And  now,"  went  on  the  prince, 
mildly,  "the  rest  will  be  quickly  settled. 
You  have  any  such  place  in  mind? " 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  have  an  old  college 
friend,  whose  father,  an  excellent  clerical 
gentleman,  keeps  a  boarding-school  not 
so  many  hours'  ride  from  here.  There  is 
a  summer  session,  for  which  you  would 
be  just  in  time.  You  will  find  Doctor 
Myer  a  most  delightful  man,  and  I  can 
recommend  him  as  a  person  of  the  high- 
est character." 

"Yes,"  said  Prince  Hagen,  vaguely, 
"that  will  be  very  nice.  But  I'll  find  out 
about  him  myself  when  I  get  there.  And 
now— we  don't  want  to  waste  any  time. 
— tell  me  how  I  am  to  travel." 

"Let  me  see,"  I  mused,  glancing  at  the 
clock.  "The  night-train  leaves  the 
village  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  at  ten.  It 
is  a  moonlight  night ;  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  start  to-night,  if  you 
wish  it." 

And  Prince  Hagen  was  on  his  feet  in 
an  instant.  "  Come,"  he  said,  "let  us  be 
off." 


(To  be  Continued) 


The   Distortion   of   the    Human   Foot 

LESS    THAN    ONE    PER    CENT.  OF    CIVILIZED     HUMAN     BEINGS     POSSESS 
NORMAL  FEET— SOME  CRITICISMS    OF  OUR  FOOT-WEAR     BY  AN  EXPERT 

By   C.  A.  Parker 

The  average  civilized  human  foot  is  forced  to  conform  to  the  prevailing  style  of  shoe* 
The  foot,  in  many  cases,  does  not  approach  the  shape  of  the  shoe  favored  by  fashion.  In  con- 
sequence the  human  foot  is  in  many  instances  sadly  distorted.  The  following  contribution 
gives  a  few  particulars  that  are  unquestionably  interesting. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


DR.  FRANCIS  D.  DONOGHUE, 
one  of  the  Boston's  most  successful 
surgeons,  has  started  a  new  and 
hitherto  neglected  movement  in  soci- 
ology. He  believes  that  men  and  women 
may  live  several  years  longer  and  may 
add  to  their  industrial  or  earning  capa- 
city by  an  average  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
through  intelligently  caring  for  the  feet. 

Not  only  may  the  lame,  the  halt,  and 
those  afflicted  with  acute  diseases  of  the 
feet  and  legs  be  restored  and  rendered 
capable  of  becoming  efficient  workers, 
but  the  shop  girl,  the  laborer,  the  mer- 
chant and  the  woman  of  fashion  are  in- 
cluded among  those  to  whom  Dr. 
Donoghue  believes  his  crusade  will  prove 
a  veritable  godsend. 

Dr.  Donoghue  makes  the  statement, 
backed,  he  says,  by  years  of  study  and 
research,  that  only  a  small  fraction  of 
one  per  cent,  (practically  none),  of  the 
present-day  men  and  women  have  nor- 
mal feet  or  walk 
properly. 

"The  shuffling 
walk  of  the  pau- 
per, a  phrase  so 
often  heard,"  says 
Dr.  Donoghue,  "is 
simply  the  result  of 
broken  down 
arches,  and  the 
common  splay- 
footed walk  in 
which  the  spring 
has  been  lost  and 
the  industrial  ca- 
pacity of  the  indi- 
vidual impaired. 
Fifteen  per  cent. 
of  to-day's  pauper- 


ism is  thus  directly  traceable  to  a  lack 
of  care  of  the  feet." 

The  doctor  further  states,  what  seems 
stranger  still,  that  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  people  are  aware  that, 
each  day,  they  are  being  handicapped  in 
business,  socially  and  hygienically,  sim- 
ply through  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
physical  strain  which  their  improperly- 
shod  feet  are  inflicting  upon  them. 

He  says  that  thousands  of  shop  girls, 
domestics,  factory  workers,  working- 
men,  mechanics,  artisans,  merchants  and 
also  people  of  the  wealthy  classes  are  un- 
wittingly, but  constantly  laying  up  a 
store  of  trouble  by  ignorantly  abusing 
the  delicate  arches,  joints  and  tendons 
of  their  feet  and  legs. 

Dr.  Donoghue  believes  that  if  this  new 
movement  towards  a  reform  in  the  care 
of  the  feet  is  immediately  advanced, 
tired  feet  and  many  petty  ailments,  such 
as  corns  and  minor  foot  diseases,  will  be- 
come troubles  of 
the  past;  that  the 
general  longevity 
of  society  will  be 
greatly  advanced 
and  the  industrial 
efficiency  of  people 
will  be  increased 
to  an  extent  which 
society  has  not 
dreamed  possible 
through  such  sim- 
ple precautions. 

He  says  the  shop 
girl  behind  the 
counter  will  be  able 
to  stand  all  day 
without  getting 


Examples  of  healthy  feet* 


tired,   that    people 
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Toes  squeezed  out  of  position 
by  tight  shoes. 


of  all  classes 
and  condi- 
tions who  are 
now  wearied 
before  the 
day  is  over 
by  being  con- 
stantly upon 
their  feet  will 
discover  that 
this  exhaus- 
tion has  mys- 
teriously dis- 
a  p  peare  d; 
that  the  body 
and  the  brain 
of  the  worker 
will  become 
infinitely  bet- 
ter capable  of 
increasing  the 
in  dividual 
earning  cap- 
acity as  soon 
as  the  human 
foot  receives 
the     simple 


care  which  is  now  given  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  body. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  crusade  is  also 
to  establish  better  and  more  general 
facilities  for  caring  for  the  feet  and  for 
placing  a  premium  upon  restoring  to 
health  sufferers  from  foot  ailments. 

Additional  departments  and  more  beds 
at  public  hospitals  are  to  be  secured,  the 
purpose  being  to  not  only  restore  foot 
sufferers,  but  to  furnish  such  advice  in 
caring  for  the  feet  as  shall  at  once  do 
away  with  that  class  who  are  thus 
rendered  sufferers  and  often  public 
charges. 

"Of  all  the  organs  or  members  of  the 
body"  declared  Dr.  Donoghue  to  a  re- 
porter last  week,  "the  feet  are  the  most 
neglected,  with  the  startling  result  that 
the  adult  normal  foot  to-day  is  rarely 
found. 

"The  normal  foot  is  provided  with 
three  under  arches:  the  small  arch,  in 
front  in  a  line  with  the  foot,  between  the 
outer  and  the  inner  toe  knuckles;  the 
large  arch  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot 
and  a  smaller  arch  running  transversely 
from  the  large  inner  arch  across  the  foot. 

"The  normal  foot  moves  freely  and 


easily  upon  the  ankle-joint  and  in  walk- 
ing strikes  the  ground  upon  three  points 
of  contact ;  the  two  on  either  side  of  the 
front  arch  of  the  foot  and  the  one  on  the 
heel. 

"The  step  should  be  in  the  direction  of 
the  ankle-joint  in  its  natural  position — 
that  is  on  the  axis  of  the  leg  in  the  line  of 
weight  of  the  body.  In  other  words 
when  the  foot  goes  down  it  should  strike 
the  ground  so  that  it  does  all  the  work 
intended  of  it  in  support  of  the  weight  of 
the  body. 

"A  shoe  is  intended  as  a  support  for 
the  foot  and  it  is  due  to  the  overlooking 
of  this  fact  that  there  is  to-day  an  al- 
most universality  of  abnormal  feet. 

"The  first  requisite  in  buying  a  shoe 
is  that  it  shall  support — that  is,  act  as  an 
aid  for  the  large  arch  of  the  foot. 

"Among  ten  people  chosen  indiscrimi- 
nately, it  will  probably  be  found  that  in 
nine  cases  the  shoe  does  not  properly 
support  this 
arch,  as  will 
sometimes  be 
noticed  by 
the  wrinkles 
in  the  leather. 

"The  sec- 
ond essential 
to  be  deter- 
mined in  the 
selection  of 
the  shoe  is 
that  the  point 
or  front  of 
the  shoe  does 
not  sq'ueeze 
the  front  of 
the  foot  out 
of  its  normal 
position  and 
thus  produce 
a  constant 
tension. 

"For  in- 
stance, the 
average  per- 
son with  nor- 
mal shaped 
legs  walks 
straight 
ahead  —  that 
is,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of 


An  example  of  broken  down 
arch  and  varicose  veins. 
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being  slightly  pigeon-toed  when  in  mo- 
tion. If  the  foot  is  forced  into  a  shoe 
that  has  a  decided  point  outward  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  shoe  will  be  to 
skew  the  toes  around  from  their  normal 
direction  and  thus  thrust  the  foot  out  of 
shape:  a  result  that  is  sure  to  bode 
trouble  of  various  kinds  to  persons  thus 
shod. 

"Pointed-toed  shoes  are  not  neces- 
sarily ill-fitting,  provided  the  shoe  is  built 
to  toe  in  the  natural  direction  of  the  foot 
when  drawn  on,  and  provided  there  is 
always  room  inside  the  shoe  between  the 
large  and  the  small  toe  for  the  joints  of 
the  toes  to  have  free  action. 

"What  happens  when  these  precau- 
tions are  overlooked  or  disregarded? 

' '  Supposing  the  foot  is  slightly  thrown 
out  of  its  normal  position  and  skewed 
around  by  the  fit  of  the  shoe.  Either  the 
inside  or  the  outside  of  the  foot  is  forced 
from  the  natural  direction  in  which  it  has 
a  constant  tendency  to  swing.  There  is  a 
squeezing  together  of  the  toes,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  little  under  arch  in 
front,  just  behind  these  toes,  is  broken 
down.  Then,  instead  of  falling  upon  the 
two  supporting  points  in  the  front  part 
of  the  foot,  the  whole  weight  of  the  body 
begins  to  be  thrown  upon  but  one  point 
here ;  that  is,  the  equilibrium  of  the  foot 
is  lost  and  the  person  begins  to  walk  upon 
the  one  point  of  contact  of  the  heel  and 
only  a  single  point  in  the  forefoot.  Im- 
mediately a  strain  is  inflicted  upon  the 
foot,  the  ankle  and  the  leg. 

"This  straining  of  the  foot  out  of  its 
normal  position  eventually  results  in  the 
breaking  down  of  the  large  inner  arch, 
and  in  causing  flat  feet  and  the  loss  of  all 
the  natural  spring  which  is  intended  to 
relieve  the  body  of  the  jar  in  walking. 

"The  average  child  has  a  perfectly  nor- 
mal foot.  It  is  only  when  the  growing 
person  begins  to  wear  stiff  leather  shoes 
that  the  process  of  twisting  the  foot  and 
ruining  its  arches  begins. 


" Shoes 
should  be 
built  to  fit 
the  feet,  but 
instead  it 
seems  to  be 
an  almo  st 
universal 
thing  to-day 
for  people  to 
make  the  feet 
fit  the  shoes. 

' '  An  illus- 
tration of  the 
abuse  of  the 
feet  may  be 
found  at  any 
time  in  the 
spectacle  of 
one  or  a  num- 
ber of  pedes- 
trians upon  a 
public  street. 
In  the  walk  of 
many,  actual 
pain  may  be 
observe  d. 
Hundreds  of 
people  walk 
with  their  feet  thrown  slightly  outward 
whereas  if  their  shoe  had  been  properly 
fitted  from  youth  their  feet  would  point 
straight  ahead  when  walking — the  nor- 
mal walk  of  the  child  and  of  the  rare 
individual  with  the  normal  foot. 

"Few  people  realize  that  much  of  the 
weariness  which  they  experience  from 
standing  still  or  walking  is  incurred  by 
the  improper  fit  of  their  shoe — that  the 
foot  is  being  continually  twisted  from  its 
normal  position." 

Dr.  Donoghue  has  delivered  a  number 
of  lectures  upon  flatfootedness  and  the 
care  of  the  feet,  and  his  latest  purpose  is 
to  inaugurate  a  means  of  diminishing  the 
industrial  inefficiency  consequent  upon 
the  present-day  ignorance  in  the  protec- 
tion and  care  of  the  feet. 


View  of  a  foot  that  has  been 
squeezed  into  an  angle. 


What  Healthy  Fatigue   Means 


"Even  the  fatigue  that  comes  over  a 
man,  who  is  in  good  condition  and  who 
has  taken  a  long  spell  at  exercise,  is 
pleasurable.     Such  a  one  eats  well  and 


digests  well;  the  functions  of  his  body, 
are  carried  on  normally,  and  he  experi- 
ences to  its  full  the  delight  of  living." 

— Frederick  Treves,  F.R.C.S. 


The  Young  Mother  and  the  Fat  Hog 

NOT  A  FABLE.     SIMPLY  STRAIGHT  GOODS 


ONE  time  a  little  mother,  who  was 
only  twenty-five  years  old,  began 
to  feel  tired  all  the  time.  Her  ap- 
petite had  failed  her  for  weeks  before  the 
tired  feeling  came.  Her  three  little  girls, 
once  a  joy  in  her  life,  now  became  a  bur- 
den to  her.  It  was — "mamma,"  "mam- 
ma," all  day  long.  She  never  had 
noticed  these  appeals,  until  the  tired 
feeling  came.  The  little  mother  also  had 
red  spots  on  her  cheeks  and  a  slight  dry 
cough.  One  day,  when  dragging  herself 
around,  forcing  her  weary  body  to  work, 
she  felt  a  sharp  but  slight  pain  in  her 
chest,  her  head  grew  dizzy,  and  suddenly 
her  mouth  filled  with  blood.  The 
hemorrhage  was  not  severe,  but  it  left 
her  very  weak.  The  doctor  she  had  con- 
sulted for  her  cough  and  tired  feeling, 
had  said — "You  are  all  run  down,  you 
need  a  tonic."  For  a  fee  he  prescribed 
bitters  made  of  alcohol,  water  and 
gentian.  This  gave  her  false  strength  for 
a  while  for  it  checked  out  her  little  re- 
serve. When  the  hemorrhage  occurred 
she  and  all  her  neighbors  knew  she  had 
consumption  and  the  doctors  should 
have  known  it  and  told  her  months 
before. 

Now  she  wrote  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  said:  "I  am  told  that  con- 
sumption in  its  early  stages  can  be  cured 
by  outdoor  life,  continued  rest,  and 
plenty  of  plain,  good  food.  I  do  not 
want  to  die.  I  want  to  live  and  raise  my 
children  to  make  them  good  citizens. 
Where  can  I  go  to  get  well?  The  reply 
was — "The  great  Christian  State  of  In- 
diana has  not  yet  risen  to  the  mighty 
economy  of  saving  the  lives  of  little 
mothers  from  consumption.    At  present, 


the  only  place  where  you  can  go  is  a 
grave.  However,  the  State  will  care  for 
your  children  in  an  orphans'  asylum  after 
you  are  dead,  and  then  in  a  few  years  a 
special  officer  will  be  paid  to  find  a  home 
for  them.  But  save  your  life — never" 
"That  is  a  cranky  idea,"  for  a  member  on 
the  floor  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Assembly  said 
so.  Besides,  said  he — "  It  isn't  business, 
the  State  can't  afford  it."  So  the  little 
mother  died  of  the  preventable  and  cur- 
able disease,  the  home  was  broken  up  and 
the  children  were  taken  to  the  orphans' 
asylum. 

%  He  %  *  *  H« 

A  big  fat  hog  one  morning  found  he 
had  a  pain  in  his  belly.  He  squealed 
loudly  and  the  farmer  came  out  of  his 
house  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  ' '  He's 
got  the  hog  cholry"  said  the  hired  man. 
So  the  farmer  telegraphed  to  Secretary 
Wilson,  of  the  U.  S.  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment (who  said  the  other  day  he  had 
3,000  experts  in  animal  and  plant  dis- 
eases), and  the  reply  was — "Cert.,  I'll 
send  you  a  man  right  away."  Sure 
enough,  the  man  came.  He  said  he  was 
a  D.V.S.,  and  he  was,  too.  He  had  a 
government  syringe  and  a  bottle  of 
government  medicine  in  his  hand  bag, 
and  he  went  for  the  hog.  It  got  well. 
It  wasn't  cranky  for  the  government  to 
do  this,  and  it  could  afford  the  expense, 
for  the  hog  could  be  turned  into  ham, 
sausage,  lard  and  bacon. 

Any  body,  even  a  fool,  can  see  it  would 
be  cranky  for  the  State  to  save  the  life  of 
a  little  mother,  and  it  could  not  afford  it 
either. 

Moral:  Be  a  hog  and  be  worth  saving. 


Hints  on  Exercise 


A  good  exercise  consists  of  raising  an  ordi- 
nary chair  from  the  floor,  with  one  hand  grasp- 
ing the  lowest  front  round. 

One  can  fasten  a  strong  rope,  three  or  four 
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feet  long  to  the  wall,  and  practice  the  tug-of- 
war  alone  for  exercise.  A  strong  spring  can 
also  be  used  in  this  way. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  A.  E.  Benk. 


Balancing  Feats 


STUNTS  THAT  CALL  FOR  STRENGTH,  SKILL,  AND  ENDURANCE 

By  James  Boyle 


IF  you  wish  to  learn  balancing  feats, 
begin  with  easy  ones  and  work  with 
patience  and  persistence.  I  think 
that  about  the  easiest  balancing  trick  to 
acquire  is  the  head-and-hand-stand.  In 
trying  this,  put  your  hands  about  a  foot 
back  of  your  head.  It  does  not  take  very 
long  to  master  this  feat. 

After  the  head-and-hand-balance,  the 
next  is  the  hand-stand.  This  is  very 
much  harder.  I  found  that  the  easiest 
way  for  me  to  learn  this  was  to  put  my 
feet  up  against  a  wall,  and  then  walk  on 
my  hands  away  from  the  wall.  It  is 
much  easier  to  walk  on  the  hands  than 
to  stand  still. 

When  you  have  mastered  the  trick  of 
standing  on  both  hands,  then  try  this 
same  stand  in  a  lit- 
tle different  form, 
using  only  the 
thumbs  and  index 
fingers  for  support- 
ing your  weight. 
See  photograph 
number  three. 

Another  very  in- 
teresting  feat  is 
holding  a  man  aloft 
at  arm's  length, 
with  one  hand.  This 
is  not  so  difficult, 
however,  as  some 
other  stunts  per- 
formed by  the 
writer. 

After  you  have 
mastered  the  vari- 
ous styles  of  stand- 
ing on  both  hands, 
then  you  ought  to 
try  balancing  and 
standing  on  only 
one  hand.  The 
one-hand  lever, 
which   I   perform         No.  2.  —  Standing 

•  ,i  -.if  ,  j  on  the  hands  —  the 
with  either  hand,      second   step    in    the 

IS  a  good  one  with      mastery  of  balancing. 


which  to  begin.  It  is  easier  to  balance 
the  body  horizontally  on  one  hand  than 
it  is  to  stand  vertically.  Standing  on  one 
hand,  as  shown  in  one  of  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations,  requires  not  only  skill, 
but  considerable  endurance. 

After  you  have  acquired  the  ability  to 
perform  several  of  these  feats,  then  try 
balancing  while  holding  weights  in  hands 
and  teeth.  The  head  stand,  with  a  25- 
pound  dumb-bell  in  each  hand,  is  a 
rather  difficult  and  very  entertaining 
stunt. 

The  feat  shown  in  the  last  illustration 
is  my  hardest.  I  stand  upon  one  hand, 
holding  one  25-pound  bell  in  the  other 
hand,  and  support  with  my  teeth  another 
bell  of  the  same  weight .  In  performing  this 
feat,  I  can  stand 
upon  either  hand. 

When  you  have 
mastered  the  hand- 
stand, get  a  friend 
who  is  interested  in 
physical  culture  to 
work  with  you.  Try 
the  hand- stand  on 
his  hands,  having 
him  lie  on  his  back. 
A  man  does  not 
have  to  have  great 
strength  in  order  to 
support  you  on  his 
hands  in  this  way, 
provided  you  have 
your  balancing  part 
learned  well. 

The  next  feat  re- 
quires an  assistant 
of  unusual  strength. 
In  this,  you  have 
your  friend  stand 
up  and  lift  you  over 
his  head  while  you 
poise  yourself  upon 
his  hands  the  same 
as  in  the  stunt  last 
described. 
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No.  I.  — Head  and 
hand  balance.  The 
writer  regards  this  as 
his  easiest  "  stunt." 
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There  is 
hardly  any 
limit  to  the 
different 
ways  of  do- 
ingthe  hand- 
to-hand  bal- 
ance. If  you 
should  prac- 
tice a  long 
time,  you 
might  be 
able  to  do  a 
one- hand 
stand  upon 
your  part- 
ner's hand. 
To  learn  this, 
however, 
would  re- 
quire several 
years  of  prac- 
tice. Per- 
haps you 
never  could 
learn  it.  I 
have  known 
performers 
to  work  at 
this  con- 
stantly for 
years  with- 
out succeed- 
ing. 

I  have  attended  circus  a  great  many 
times,  and  have  often  seen  a  man  ap- 
plauded for  a  one-hand  lift,  as  shown  in 
photograph  four,  while  a  one-hand  stand 
received  scarcely  any  notice.  There  is 
really  no  comparison  between  the  two. 
Any  healthy,  vigorous  man  could  learn 
to  lift  another  man  and  hold  him  in  this 
way,  and  could  perform  the  feat  within 
a  year;  but  I  have  yet  to  see  anybody 
learn  this  one-hand  stand  in  five  years. 

"  Everything  comes  to  him  who  works 
for  it."  Don't  wait  for  things  to  come. 
Athletic  stunts  don't  come  that  way. 
Get  into  a  gymnasium  if  you  can,  and 
then  get  a  routine  of  balancing  feats  or 
similar  performances.  I  know  some 
young  men  who  attend  the  gymnasium 
exercises  almost  every  night,  but  learn 
little ;  for  they  do  not  know  what  to  do 
outside  of  class  time. 

A  very  important  thing  is  to  get  a 


No.  3* — S  tanding  on 
thumbs  and  index  fingers — 
a  difficult  feat* 


paitner  to  work  with  you.  You  cannot 
very  well  talk  to  the  side-horse  or  parallel 
bars;  and  they  do  not  care  whether  or 
not  you  do  your  work  well.  Get  some 
fellow- worker  who  is  interested,  and 
then  work  together.  Then  you  can 
practice  even  if  you  do  not  have  gym- 
nasium apparatus. 

If  you  master  the  hand-to-hand  bal- 
ance, with  your  partner  standing,  you 
will  be  able  to  perform  something  very 
few  amateurs  learn  to  do. 

One  thing  I  like  about  hand-balancing 
is  the  excellent  development  it  gives  the 
muscles,  especially  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  arm,  although  too  much  value 
should  not  be  placed  on  muscles  that  look 
abnormally  large  when  a  man  is  not 
using  them.  What  you  want  to  develop 
is  your  energy.  The  muscles  do  not  need 
to  be  large.     Hand  balancing  makes  the 


No.  4.— A  good  lift  for  one  hand. 
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No,  5. — Left  hand  lever* 

muscles  strong  and  symmetrical,  and  also 
develops  energy  and  endurance.  Your 
energetic  man.  the  man  who  never  gets 
tired,  is  the  fellow  who  gets  there. 

Another  thing  that  I  like  about  head- 
and-hand-balancing  is  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  require  any  apparatus.  I  do 
all  my  practicing  in  my  room  in  the  even- 
ing after  I  get  through  work.     I  always 


take  my  clothes 
off  for  my  practic- 
ing  in  warm 
weather.  I  prac- 
few  minutes  every 
When  I  get  through, 
take  a  cold  bath. 
I  was  twenty-three  years  of  age 
before  I  began  trying  to  stand  on  my  hands. 
The  fellows  at  the  gymnasium  told  me 
that  I  was  too  old  to  learn  any  hand- 
stands. They  said  that  those  performers 
who  followed  that  line  were  at  that  kind 
of  work  since  childhood,  and  that  there 
was  no  use  in  my  trying.  After  six  years 
of    steady 


• 


No,  6. 


Head  balance,  with  25-pound  bell 
in  each  hand. 


work,  how- 
ever, I  find 
that  I  can 
stand  on 
either  hand. 
The  way  I  feel 
pays  me  for 
all  my  prac- 
tice. It  is  sim- 
ply great  to 
enjoy  the 
health  I  pos- 
sess. 

I  would  ad- 
vise the  read- 
er not  to  for- 
get to  walk 
on  his  feet 
once  in  a 
while.  I  think 
walking  is  the 
most  health- 
ful of  all  exer- 
cises. Nobody 
is  too  poor  to 
indulge  in  it. 
I  have  walked 
forty-four 
miles  in  ten 

hours  and  thirty  minutes  on  several  occa- 
sions. I  think  that  a  friend  of  mine  and 
I  can  beat  Mr.  Weston's  record  if  we 
have  a  chance,  and  things  look  now  as 
if  we  are  going  to  have  an  opportunity 
next  spring. 

One  of  the  strongest  points  of  walking 
as  an  exercise  is  that  it  keeps  the  body  in 
splendid  condition  to  meet  any  unusual 
stress  or  strain  which  it  may  be  called 
upon  to  withstand.     Then,  too,  walking 


Lr 

No.  7.- 


-Standing  on  one 
hand. 
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No.  8. — The  writer's  most  difficult  feat — 
standing  on  left  hand,  with  25-pound  bell  in 
right  hand,  and  another  25-pound  bell  sup- 
ported by  teeth* 


seems  to  effect  a  general  tuning-up  of  the 
entire  system,  which  enables  the  athlete 
or  gymnast  to  perform  his  favorite  feats 
of  strength,  even  when  circumstances  are 
such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
keep  in  constant  practice.  If  one  is 
particularly  fond  of  an  athletic  specialty, 
and  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging in  it  except  on  certain  occasions 
it  will  be  found  that  walking  provides  an 
admirable  method  of  preventing  one 
from  getting  stale,  and  entirely  out  of 
practice.  However,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  balancing  exercises  possess  the 
advantage  of  not  requiring  a  gymnasium, 
or  any  special  apparatus  for  their  per- 
formance. There  is  hardly  anyone  whose 
surroundings  will  not  permit  him  to  per- 
form regular  exercise  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other. The  very  number  of  one's  days 
depend  upon  maintaining  a  proper  de- 
gree of  activity  of  the  physical  or- 
ganism. 

I  work  in  a  mill  on  six  days  of  every 
week ;  so  I  do  not  have  much  time  to  in- 
dulge my  taste  for  athletics.  If  I  can  get 
to  perform  a  few  more  stunts  like  num- 
ber eight,  I  think  some  circus  will  make 
me  a  good  offer. 


Taken  Our  Exercises  Four 

Months— Puts  Over  Head 

100-lb.  Dumb-Bell 

To  the  Editor: 

Please  find  enclosed  a  picture  of 
myself  taken  a  few  months  ago.  I 
have  taken  the  exercises  given  in 
your  magazine  for  the  last  four 
months  and  they  have  helped  me 
greatly. 

I  am  5  feet,  4  inches  tall  and  I 
weigh  139  pounds  and  I  am  but  six- 
teen years  old.  I  have  put  a  12 
pound  shot  36  feet.  I  can  hold  a  40 
pound  weight  out  from  shoulder  and 
can  also  put  a  100-pound  dumb-bell 
over  my  head  with  one  hand.  I  have 
gained  most  of  my  strength  through 

your  methods.         _.  0   _. 

Ralph  S.  Reed. 

1022  Grant  street,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 


R.  S.  Reed,  of  Beatrice,  Nebraska.  Sixteen 
years  of  age  and  puts  up  a  hundred-pound 
dumb-bell  over  his  head  with  one  hand* 


Menus  and  Recipes  for  Three  Days 


Readers  will  please  note  that  all  the  foods  embraced  in  these  Menus,  as  well  as  the 
products  represented  on  our  advertising  pages,  are  given  our  endorsement  as  of  first  quality, 
and  as  fully  complying  with  the  Pure  Food  Law. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


FIRST  DAY. 

Breakfast. 

Bananas   •  Oranges  Shredded  Wheat 

Glace  Sweet  Potatoes  Beet  Salad  Omelet  Nut  Butter 

Educator  Crackers  Soaked  Prunes  Banana  Coffee 

Dinner. 
Tomato  Bisque  Celery  Hearts  Plain  Rice  Mixed  Nuts 

Uncooked  Wheat  Bread      Spinach  Salad      Triscuit 

Baked  Asparagus  with  Cheese  Dates  Apples  Prune  Whip 

Milk  Surn-ik  Apple  Tea 

SECOND  DAY. 

Breakfast. 

Oranges  Figs  Grape  Nuts  Lettuce 

Cream  of  Kidney  Beans  Tonic  Salad  Steamed  Potatoes 

Poached  Eggs  on  Toast        Bran  Biscuit        Date  Coffee      Postum 

Dinner. 
Lyonnaise  Potatoes  Combination  Salad  Stuffed  Peppers 

Lentil  Roast  Ripe  Olives  Lettuce  with  Onion  Dressing 

Shelled  Peanuts  American  Cheese         Hawaiian  Pineapple  Oranges 

Apple  Whip  Cocoa  Milk 

THIRD  DAY. 

Breakfast. 

Grape  Fruit  '        Corn  Flakes  Bananas  Figs 

Grated  Sweet  Potatoes  with  Nuts  Soft  Boiled  Eggs  Corn  Bread 

Grape  Nut  Pudding  with  Cream         Apple  Sauce         Banana  Coffee 

Dinner. 

Cream  of  Lima  Beans       Mashed  Potatoes       Celery 

Snowballs  of  Cottage  Cheese  and  Cocoanut  Creamed  Onions 

Macaroni  with  Tomatoes  Entire  Wheat  Bread  Nut  Butter 

Ripe  Olives  Peach  Blanche  Mange  with  Vanilla  Cream 

Oranges         Grape  Juice         Cocoa         Milk 
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Baked  Asparagus  with  Cheese. 

Cut  asparagus  into  short  lengths  and 
place  in  a  buttered  baking  dish.  Then 
pour  over  layer  of  white  sauce.  Add  to 
the  sauce  two  yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten. 
Then  add  layer  of  grated  cheese.  Two 
tablespoonfuls  should  give  yellow  color. 
Then  add  extra  layers  of  asparagus, 
white  sauce,  beaten  yolks,  and  cheese. 
Cover  with  buttered  crumbs  and  brown 
in  hot  oven. 

Prune  Whip. 

One-third  pound  prunes,  whites  of  five 
eggs,  and  one-half  tablespoonful  of  lemon 
juice.  Wash  prunes  carefully  and  then 
soak  several  hours  in  cold  water.  Then 
cook  slowly  in  the  same  water.  If 
cooked  several  hours  slowly,  natural 
sweetness  will  be  developed  and  less 
sugar  will  be  needed.  When  still  warm, 
remove  stones  and  rub  through  seive. 
Then  add  sugar  and  cook  five  minutes,  or 
until  sugar  has  dissolved  and  formed 
thick  syrup.  Then  beat  whites  of  eggs 
until  stiff  and  dry.  Cool  prune  mixture 
and  then  add  gradually  to  whites.  Add 
lemon  juice,  a  few  drops  at  a  time.  Pile 
lightly  on  well  buttered  plate,  or  else  use 
pudding  dish.  Place  in  pan  of  hot  water 
and  bake  one-half  hour  in  moderate 
oven.  If  baked  too  long,  or  at  too  high 
temperature,  will  be  tough.  If  not  long 
enough,  will  fall.  Serve  cold,  with 
boiled  custard  made  from  yolks. 

Spinach  Salad. 

Select  crisp  leaves  of  spinach,  and 
shred  very  fine.  Cover  with  a  dressing  of 
sour  cream  and  sugar.  Garnish  with 
parsley  and  serve  very  cold. 


Tonic  Salad. 
Equal  quantities  of  raw  beets,  cabbage, 
celery,  and  raw  peanuts.  Mince  the  in- 
gredients and  season  with  olive  oil  and 
salt  to  taste.  Have  very  cold  and  serve 
on  lettuce  leaves. 

Lentil  Roast. 
One  cup  lentils,  one  cup  nut  butter, 
one-half  cup  bread  crumbs,  and  two  eggs. 
Mix  thoroughly  and  make  into  a  loaf. 
Baste  with  butter  while  roasting  slowly. 
Serve  with  egg  sauce. 

Grape  Nut  Pudding. 
One  package  grape  nuts,  two  and  one- 
half  quarts  of  milk,  one  cup  of  sugar,  six 
eggs,  one-half  pound  raisins.  Heat  milk 
to  boiling  point,  pour  over  the  grape 
nuts,  and  let  stand  until  cool.  Beat  the 
eggs  and  sugar  together,  mix  with  the 
grape  nuts,  and  stir  thoroughly.  Add 
the  raisins,  place  in  buttered  pans,  and 
bake  for  one  hour,  or  until  a  light  brown. 
Take  from  oven  and  let  cool.  Then  cover 
with  whites  of  eggs  beaten  stiff  with 
sugar,  and  brown  lightly  in  oven. 

Tomato  Bisque. 

One  quart  can  fresh  tomatoes,  one 
quart  milk,  one-half  cup  butter,  one-half 
teaspoonful  soda.  Heat  the  tomatoes  to 
boiling  point  and  salt  to  taste.  Let  cool 
a  little  and  stir  in  milk  gradually.  Then 
add  butter  and  soda.  Stir  well  and  serve 
very  hot. 

Pound  Cake. 

Two  cups  pitted  dates,  one  cup  ground 
figs,  one  and  one-half  cups  raw  wheat 
flakes,,  one-half  cup  English  walnuts 
(ground) .  Mix  well  and  place  in  shallow 
pan.  Put  on  ice,  and  when  cold  serve 
with  thick  cream. 


"Triumphant  Health" 


It  laughs  from  out  of  sparkling  eyes 
It  shouts  from  rosy  cheeks 

It  calls  aloud  from  glowing  skin 
In  lusty  voice  it  speaks. 

It  advertises  with  its  strength 
Proclaims  its  rugged  reign 

It  thunders  with  its  vig'rous  step 
The  world  admits  its  fame. 


It  sweeps  all  gloom  before  its  march 
And  conquers  with  its  mien 

It  gives  the  world  a  hopeful  cregd 
It's  clothed  with  golden  sheen. 

A  monarch  who  is  truly  great 
More  so  than  pomp  or  wealth 

Let  it's  immortal  mission  speed 
All  Hail,  Triumphant  Health. 


Department  of  Motherhood 

IT  IS  THE  DUTY  OF  EVERY  MOTHER  TO  BE  HERSELF 

By   Marion  Malcolm 


\ 


A  MOTHER  ought  to  know  herself; 
a  mother  ought  to  develop  her- 
self, a  mother  ought  to  be  herself. 
Self-knowledge  and  self-development 
should  have  as  their  supreme  purpose, 
the  creation  of  self-being.  In  no  other 
profession  or  career  is  individuality,  self- 
being,  so  important  as  in  the  sublime  and 
sacred  calling  of  motherhood. 

The  world  is  full  of  imitations  and 
imitators;  and  the  world  is  full  of  fail- 
ures. Nearly  all  the  failures  in  the 
world,  failures  even  as  measured  by  our 
false,  foolish,  and  superficial  standards 
of  failure  and  success,  are  due  to  lack  of 
individuality.  A  person  cannot  make  a 
more  serious  failure,  however,  than  that 
of  not  being  himself.  Even  though,  be- 
cause of  gaining  wealth,  or  fame,  or  some 
other  possession  which  the  world  almost 
invariably  misplaces,  we  call  a  man  a 
supreme  success,  yet,  if  he  has  failed  to 
be  himself,  he  is  a  colossal  failure.  Suc- 
cess consists  in  doing  our  best  in  the 
place  for  which  Nature  has  prepared 
us. 

In  order  to  protect  ourselves  against 
those  who  we  fear  would  steal  our  ideas, 
we  pass  laws  providing  for  patent-rights 
and  copyrights.  The  patent-medicine 
manufacturers,  through  fear  that  some- 
one as  rascally  as  themselves  will  imitate 
their  abominable  concoctions  and  thus 
do  some  of  the  robbing  they  are  seeking 
to  do,  devote  so  much  energy  to  worry- 
ing that  they  are  often  forced  to  call  upon 
a  physician  to  prescribe  some  dope 
which  they  are  willing  to  trust  to  cure 
their    ailments.       Along    with    all    our 


anxiety  to  protect  ourselves  against  the 
scheming  of  imitators,  however,  we  are 
constantly  striving  to  preserve  and  to 
perpetuate  a  collection  of  crippling  cus- 
toms whose  chief  tendency  is  to  increase 
our  crop  of  imitators  and  imitations.  We 
invent  corsets  for  body,  mind,  and  soul, 
and  then  bribe  and  drive  the  ignorant 
multitudes  to  wear  them. 

For  some  reason  (just  why,  Satan 
could  probably  explain),  every  unjust 
custom  is  more  unjust  to  our  mothers 
than  to  anyone  else.  Further,  every 
wrong  committed  against  motherhood 
places  a  dangerous  obstacle  in  the  path 
of  progress,  causes  a  calamity  fatal  to  the 
highest  interests  of  mankind.  Progress, 
like  charity,  must  "begin  at  home."  If 
we  wish  to  evolve  a  civilization  of  en- 
lightenment and  liberty,  if  we  wish  to 
produce  a  superior  humanity,  let  us  first 
set  free  our  mothers  from  the  enslaving 
power  of  monstrous  customs  which  rob 
woman  of  her  inherent  right  to  be  her- 
self. 

"No  man  can  serve  two  masters." 
No  woman  can  serve  the  dissipating  de- 
mands of  conventional,  sensual  society 
and  also  the  divine  responsibilities  of 
worthy  motherhood.  If  a  woman  wishes 
to  be  a  wife,  merely  for  the  sake  of  social 
convenience,  but  refuses  to  be  a  mother, 
she  is  not  committing  any  serious  addi- 
tional sin  in  seeking  to  worship  all  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  pagan  fashion.  If, 
however,  a  woman  is  fitted  for  mother- 
hood, if  she  has  in  her  heart  that  most 
holy  purpose  of  becoming  God's  greatest 
gift  to  earth,  a  true  mother,  such  a  wo- 
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man  cannot  afford  to  listen  to  any  call 
which  would  interfere  with  the  fulfilling 
of  this  purpose. 

No,  I  am  not  advocating  that  a  woman 
ought  to  live  a  life  of  seclusion.  Cer- 
tainly not.  Seclusion  helps  to  deprive  a 
woman  of  the  privilege  of  being  herself. 
Shutting  women  away  from  the  world  is 
one  of  the  most  atrocious  practices  of 
heathenism.  While  a  woman  should  not 
remain  constantly  at  home,  however, 
she  ought  to  seek  only  those  associations 
which  will  contribute  to  the  development 
of  her  womanhood. 

A  mother  should  have  the  best  possible 
education.  She  ought  to  possess  a  high 
education,  true  education,  of  her  whole 
being.  She  ought  to  know  the  import- 
ant principles  of  right  living;  she  ought 
to  know  the  value  of  a  well  developed 
body,  and  of  a  carefully  trained  mind; 
she  ought  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  strong  and  sensitive  instincts,  culti- 
vated by  natural  living;  she  ought  to 
learn  everything  she  can  learn  which  will 
contribute  to  the  building  of  a  rugged 
character.  Literature,  music,  science, 
art,  all  ought  to  have  a  place  in  her  life. 
Helpful  associations  with  noble  men  and 
women,  and  close  contact  with  Nature, 
these  ought  she  also  to  have. 

Fortunate  the  woman  who  has  been 
trained  naturally  from  childhood,  who 
has  a  normal  body  and  mind  and  a 
strong,  pure  character,  who  possesses 
keen  instincts,  who  has  naturally  chosen 
a  husband  worthy  of  her,  who  has  a  home 
of  which  every  feature  bears  testimony 
to  the  self-being  of  the  woman  for  whose 
womanhood,  wifehood,  and  motherhood 
that  home  has  been  builded.  Such  a  wo- 
man puts  herself  into  everything  she 
does,  into  everything  she  says,  into 
everything  she  thinks. 

We  need  to  train  our  children  to  be  hu- 
man units.  We  need  to  develop  our- 
selves into  self-being  persons.  We  need 
to  express  ourselves.  The  majority  of 
people  do  not  possess  the  power  of  self- 
expression  ;  they  merely  patronize  other 
people.  They  have  no  self  to  express. 
To  be  sure,  we  do  not  need  to  be  outland- 
ish. We  do  not  need  to  put  forth  effort 
to  attract  attention  to  ourselves.  We 
do  not  need  to  hire  a  brass  band  to  ac- 
company us,  or  to  employ  a  herald  to  go 


before  us  and  announce  through  a  mega- 
phone that  we  are  individuals.  We  mayl 
be  very  modest,  very  quiet,  very  reserved.] 
Reserve  may  be  a  part  of  our  self-being. 
Demonstrative,  external  appearances  do 
not  necessarily  express  power;  they 
often  indicate  weakness.  True  power 
will  find  ways  to  express  itself.  What 
we  need  to  do  is  to  develop  the  power, 
generate  the  self -force  within  us. 

The  mother  who  has  gained  self-poise 
and  self-power,  who  possesses  natural 
development  of  her  whole  being,  will  ex- 
press her  self.  The  world  will  feel  the 
force  of  her  life.  She  will  respect  the 
rights  of  others,  and  she  will  influence 
others  to  respect  her  rights.  Loving 
truth,  she  will  cause  others  to  love  truth. 
Free  herself,  she  will  help  others  to  gain 
freedom.  Self-reliant  herself,  she  will  in- 
spire others  to  seek  self-reliance.  In  en- 
deavoring to  rescue  others  from  error  and 
gain  their  allegiance  to  truth,  she  will  use 
her  power  to  leacff  not  to  drive.  She  will 
use  her  power  for  protection,  to  be  sure 
but  she  will  use  it  as  Nature  directs.  She 
will  speak  less  in  words  than  in  works. 
Everything  that  is  hers  will  be  truly  hers, 
will  be  an  expression  of  herself.  She  will 
think  her  own  thoughts,  follow  her  own 
tastes,  form  her  own  habits,  build  her 
own  character,  fill  her  own  place  in  the 
enterprise  of  world-making,  live  her  own 
life.  She  will  win  from  Nature  the  truths 
of  the  universe,  fit  them  to  her  personal 
needs,  use  them  for  her  own  purposes, 
make  them  her  own  truths,  transform 
them  into  parts  of  her  own  self.  So  care- 
fully trained,  so  delicately  sensitive,  will 
be  her  intuition,  that  she  will  be  able  to 
recognize  instantly  the  true  and  the 
false,  the  genuine  and  the  superficial, 
men  and  monstrosities.  Her  inner  self 
will  respond  to  truth,  rebel  against 
error. 

Such  a  mother  will  not  be  a  mere  crea- 
ture; she  will  be  a  creator.  She  will 
create  pure  ideas  and  uplifting  ideals. 
She  will  create  physical  strength,  mental 
power,  moral  force.  She  will  create  in- 
dividuality in  her  home,  self-being  in  her 
children.  She  will  create  influences  of 
transforming  power.  She  will  create  an 
environment  of  health  and  helpfulness. 
She  will  help  to  create  a  perfect  manhood 
and  womanhood. 


Some  Medical  Monsters 


MEN  WHO  ARE   DISGRACING   THE   MEDICAL   PROFESSION,   AND   TO 
WHOM  LIFE  ITSELF  IS  VULGAR  AND  VILE  FROM  BEGINNING  TO  END 


By  Sidney  Cummings 


Though  there  are  many  praiseworthy  men  in  the  medical  profession,  there  are  black 
iheep  in  all  flocks,  and  this  profession  has  a  liberal  share  of  them.  There  is,  however,  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  existence  of  such  "  medical  monsters  "  as  are  described  in  this  article,  and  when- 
sver  they  are  encountered  the  decent  members  of  the  profession  should  see  that  their  ranks 
tre  cleansed  of  these  foul  human  birds  of  prey. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


HOWEVER  great  a  blessing  toman- 
kind  may  be  a  clean,  pure-minded 
j  conscientious   physician,    a   man 

Iwho  looks  upon  the  human  body  as  the 
Ihome  of  the  human  soul,  who  considers 
his  calling  as  a  sacred  privilege,  and  who 
earnestly  strives  to  serve  his  fellow-man, 
there  surely  can  not  be  a  much  more 
monstrous  curse  than  ]s  an  unscrupulous 
vile-minded,  vicious  doctor,  a  creature 
who  looks  upon  the  human  body  as  a 
chunk  of  meat  upon  which  he  may  glut 
his  wolfish  lust  for  lucre,  for  experiment, 
or  for  sensuality,  who  considers  his  call- 
ing a  selfish  opportunity,  and  who  strives 
diligently  to  swindle  his  fellow-man  and 
to  enrich  himself.  Such  a  reprobate  is 
more  loathsome  than  a  leper.  A  spreader 
of  perversion,  a  promulgator  of  that  in- 
fernal idea  that  immorality  is  essential  to 
health,  a  fiendish  foe  of  virtue,  his 
presence  ought  not  be  tolerated  in  a  de- 
cent community. 

One  of  the  many  fathomless  mysteries 
of  human  inconsistency  is  the  popular 
practice  followed  by  clean,  moral,  Chris- 
tian people,  of  summoning  into  their 
homes  for  the  performance  of  sacred 
ministries  an  abominable  doctor  whose 
mind  is  as  foul  as  a  pig- pen  and  whose 
heart  is  as  black  as  the  bottom  of  hell. 
This  is  even  more  difficult  to  explain 
than  is  the  custom  of  multitudes  to  seek 
medical  advice  by  mail  from  these 
strictly  confidential"  vampires  that 
suck  the  blood  of  the  credulous.  These 
latter  victims,  of  course,  are  ensnared  by 
the  appeal  to  their  false  modesty,  their 
desire  for  secrecy,  their  fear  of  disclosing 
their  ailments  to  people  whom  they 
know,  and  by  the  preying  upon  their 
colossal  ignorance,   "which   passeth   all 


understanding."  The  former  must  be 
either  blinded  by  unadulterated  ignor- 
ance or  limitless  inconsistency,  or  else 
rendered  helpless  or  hopeless  by  the  de- 
plorable scarcity  of  doctors  that  are 
decent.  Perhaps  Anthony  Comstock,  or 
Mrs.  Eddy,  or  Dr.  Pierce,  or  Lydia  Pink- 
ham,  or  Peruna  Hartman,  or  some  other 
angelic  dispenser  of  divine  wisdom,  can 
offer  a  better  explanation  of  this  puzzling 
practice  of  cultured  people.  At  any  rate 
I  am  forced  to  be  content  at  present  with 
stating  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  this 
piece  of  inconsistency.  Without  attempt- 
ing, therefore,  either  to  claim  an  unerring 
diagnosis  or  to  guarantee  an  infallible 
remedy,  I  freely  but  considerately  offer 
a  few  suggestions  for  your  careful  study, 
and  humbly  ask  your  earnest  co-opera- 
tion. 

I  shall  now  proceed  with  my  dissec- 
tion of  this  offspring  of  depravity,  the 
medical  monster. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
deal  with  those  hideous  quacks  whose  ad- 
vertisements adorn  the  pages  of  that 
marvelous  moulder  of  public  morals,  the 
newspaper.  Those  venereal  vultures 
usually  live  in  the  larger  cities,  from 
which  they  collect  by  correspondence 
their  carrion  in  the  smaller  towns.  No, 
this  article  will  not  endeavor  to  supple- 
ment the  courageous  efforts  Physical 
Culture  has  long  been  putting  forth  to 
disclose  and  to  destroy  these  dragons 
from  the  pit  of  perdition.  It  is  the 
writer's  intention  to  display  for  inspec- 
tion another  species  of  imps,  who  estab- 
lish their  branch  offices  of  hell  in  city, 
town,  and  even  in  village. 

Almost  every  town  of  any  consider- 
able size  is  cursed  by  the  presence  of  one 
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or  more  of  these  medical  monsters,  who 
encourage  immorality  and  thrive  upon 
the  harvest  of  licentiousness.  Why? 
Because  their  pernicious  prostitution  of 
their  profession  helps  to  supply  the  devil- 
ish demand  of  a  depraved  public  seeking 
scientific  aid  to  the  unlimited  licensing  of 
lust.  They  serve  as  a  sort  of  cesspool  for 
the  moral  sewage  of  sensual  society. 
Especially  are  their  scientific  services  in 
demand  in  communities  infected  with 
this  fashionable,  silk,  satin,  broadcloth, 
beer-guzzling,  perfumed,  superficial,  sen- 
sation-seeking, abnormal,  hell-boosting 
aristocracy,  who  often  seriously  need 
professional  aid  in  their  lustful,  Satanic 
diversion  of  perverting  their  reproduc- 
tive power  from  the  natural  purpose  of 
perpetuating  humanity  to  the  lascivious 
pastime  of  perpetuating  hell.  Feeding 
upon  the  carrion  thus  profusely  strewn 
about  in  the  fields  of  conventional  so- 
ciety, these  vile  vultures  wax  as  financi- 
ally fat  as  they  are  physically  foul  and 
morally  depraved.  Ignorance,  prudery 
and  sensuality  are  the  principal  items  on 
their  obnoxious  bill  of  fare. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  physician,  located 
a  few  years  ago  in  a  thriving  town  of  four 
thousand  people,  a  town  more  produc- 
tive of  money  than  of  morality.  The 
first  year  he  was  there,  he  turned  away 
calls  for  criminal  practice  which  would 
have  added  over  a  thousand  dollars  to 
his  income  for  that  year.  Had  he  re- 
sponded to  all  these  calls,  he  probably 
would  have  received  as  many  more  of 
their  kind  that  year.  In  that  same  town, 
other  medical  men  are  piling  up  almost 
as  much  wealth  as  wickedness  by  practic- 
ing the  refined  art  of  abortion. 

Another  clean,  conscientious  phys- 
ician tells  of  having  a  similar,  though  far 
more  startling  experience,  in  a  fashion- 
able suburb  of  one  of  our  capital  cities. 
In  this  community,  conditions  are  evi- 
dently even  more  deplorable  than  in  the 
town  alluded  to  a  moment  ago.  Indeed, 
it  is  claimed  that  scarcely  half  the  people 
in  this  elite  section  of  the  city  confine 


their  immorality  to  the  lust  licensed  by 
marriage,  but  that  about  fifty  per  cent. 
of  the  homes  are  infected  with  marital 
infidelity.  The  population  of  this  aristo- 
cratic suburb,  this  Palestine  fluttering 
with  silk  and  money,  is  composed  largely 
of  a  set  of  conventional,  conceited,  self- 
righteous,  hell-bent  Pharisees,  whose  god 
is  fashion,  with  all  its  infernal  foolishness 
and  devilish  lust,  and  whose  religion  is 
"Be  dignified  or  be  damned."  For  the 
professional  murderer  of  children  un- 
welcome and  unborn,  this  community 
holds  forth  a  cup  running  over  with  the 
wine  of  wealth. 

Why  should  I  multiply  illustrations  of 
the  prevalence  of  this  pestilence?  How 
about  the  community  in  which  you  live  ? 
Clean  out  your  nostrils  and  fill  up  your 
lungs,  and  then  see  if  you  think  the  moral 
atmosphere  needs  the  cleansing  effects  of 
a  thunder-storm  of  righteous  wrath. 
See  if  the  decency  of  your  perfumed 
social  set  ought  to  be  embalmed  in 
formaldehyde.  See  if  any  red  lights  are 
needed  along  your  Grand  Avenue  of 
elegant  mansions.  Give  a  little  time  to 
the  study  of  your  professional  men,  and 
see  if  there  are  among  them  any  char- 
acters deserving  to  be  classed  beneath 
your  depraved  keepers  of  devilish  dives. 

It  is  time  for  decent  people  to  strive  to 
exterminate  these  parasites  of  sin.  It  is 
time  for  the  public  to  give  itself  a 
thorough  fumigation,  and  to  cleanse  it- 
self of  the  sensual  slime  in  which  these 
abominable  bacteria  thrive.  It  is  time 
to  quarantine  those  already  infected 
with  this  scourge.  It  is  time  to  vaccinate 
the  prurient  and  the  prudish  with  the 
anti-toxin  of  decency  and  knowledge. 

Typhoid  fever  is  a  filth  disease;  so  is 
cholera;  so  is  abortion.  Each  has  its 
microbe  of  propagation,  which  lives  and 
multiplies  in  filth.  The  abortion  microbe 
is  the  medical  parasite  of  prostitution. 
Let  us  get  rid  of  our  filth.  Let  us  annihi- 
late this  putrid  parasite.  Let  us  strive 
to  save  the  race  from  the  ravages  of  the 
bubonic  plague  of  abortion. 


A  Remedy  for  Constipation 


To  the  Editor:  water  on  them.     After  cooking  drink  two  or 

Boil,  until  thoroughly  cooked,  one  pound  of       three  CUPS  of  the  Juice- 
dried    peaches.      Pour    about    three    cups    of  Norristown,  Pa.  Jos.  A.  Noll. 


Gathering   peanuts  by  hand.     This   is  a  dusty   job  which   is   now  being   done,  to   a   great 
extent,  by  machinery.     See  the  stacks  of  peanut  vines  in  the  background. 

The  Peanut  Diet  for  Strength  Building 

THE  PEANUT  AN  EXCELLENT  MUSCLE-BUILDING  FOOD  AND 
A  MOST  ACCEPTABLE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  MEAT— AS  A  CROP  IT 
BRINGS     THE      FARMER     SPLENDID     FINANCIAL     RETURNS 

By  Charles  Merriles 

The  peanut  is  ordinarily  looked  upon  as  a  tid-bit,  rather  than  as  a  staple  article  of  diet* 
From  the  standpoint  of  actual  food  value,  however,  it  is  hard  to  equal.  It  forms  a  very  valu- 
able meat  substitute,  and  as  an  addition  to  the  ordinary  diet,  it  is  extremely  valuable.  It  is 
a  highly  concentrated  food,  and  must  of  course  be  eaten  with  care,  but  when  not  consumed  be- 
yond one's  actual  requirements,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  valuable  food* — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


THE  cultivation  and  marketing  of 
peanuts  is  a  most  interesting  in- 
dustry from  several  points  of 
view.  In  a  favorable  locality,  the  far- 
mer finds  peanuts  a  very  profitable 
crop,  and,  as  in  days  of  old,  the  peanut- 
stand  is  still  a  paying  institution  at  cir- 
cus and  fair  and  on  the  street  corner. 
In  recent  years,  however,  the  peanut  is 
growing  in  popularity  as  a  regular  article 
of  diet.  The  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  peanut  butter  is  remarkable,  and  it  is 
a  very  common  thing  to  find  the  peanut 
itself  on  the  dining  table.  Why  not?  It 
is  a  more  healthful  and  far  less  expen- 


sive food  than  meat,  which  seems  to  con- 
stitute the  greatest  item  of  expense  of 
those  who  are  obliged  to  keep  close 
watch  on  table  expenses. 

The  farmer  who  raises  peanuts  is  pro- 
ducing an  article  of  commerce  for  which 
there  is  a  great  demand.  The  peanut 
vine  also  furnishes  him  with  excellent 
food  for  his  stock  in  addition  to  the  more 
marketable  parts  of  the  crop.  Like 
alfalfa  and  other  kinds  of  clover,  the 
vine  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  tends 
greatly  to  enrich  the  soil  in  which  it 
grows.  Beyond  all  this,  the  cost  of 
raising  peanuts  is  very  low  in  comparison 
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Piling    the    gathered    peanut   vines    about    the    "  drying-stakes/ 

"  shacks  "  in  the  background. 


Notice    the    completed 


with  the  possible  returns.  The  entire 
cost  of  raising  this  crop,  including  seed, 
fertilizers,  etc.,  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  $12  to  $25  per  acre.  While  the 
average  yield  per  acre  is  only  about  35 
bushels  of  peas  and  not  quite  a. ton  of 
vines,  proper  methods  ought  to  produce 
a  yield  of  at  least  60  bushels  of  the  peas 
from  one  ton  to  one  and  a  half  tons  of 
vines.  As  the  vines  are  worth  from  $8 
to  $10  a  ton  and  the  peas  from  $40  to 
$60  per  bushel,  such  a  yield  would  bring 
a  net  profit  of  from  $36  to  $45  above  the 
highest  cost  of  production.  As  the 
United  States  Department,  of  Agriculture 
is  making  a  scientific  study  of  the  peanut 
industry  and  publishing  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  the  best  methods 
of  raising  and  using  this  product,  we 
may  look  for  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  average  yield.  There  are  authentic 
records  of  such  large  yields  of  the 
Spanish  variety  as  160  bushels  of  peas 
and  two  tons  of  vines  per  acre. 

It  is  in  peanuts  as  an  article  of  food 
that  the  physical  culturist  is  most  in- 
terested.    The  American  people  are  now 


using  yearly  about  4,000,000  bushels  of 
peanuts,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,000.  This 
quantity  is  all  the  more  enormous  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  these  pea- 
nuts are  eaten  at  odd  times,  as  a  delicacy, 
and  not  as  a  regular  food  at  meal-time. 
The  majority  of  the  people  who  thus  use 
them  also  eat  extensively  of  meat  and 
other  foods  containing  the  elements 
found  in  peanuts.  So,  by  using  the  pea- 
nuts as  regular  items  of  diet,  and  by 
getting  along  without  these  between- 
meal  extras,  thousands  of  people  could 
greatly  decrease  their  living  expenses 
and  remarkably  increase  their  health 
and  efficiency. 

As  food,  peanuts  may  be  used  in  a 
great  many  mays.  They  are  very  good 
shelled  and  eaten  as  ordinary  nuts, 
either  raw  or  roasted.  If  any  variety 
of  candy  is  healthful,  surely  those  kinds 
of  confectionery  composed  largely  of 
peanuts — such  as  peanut  crisp  (made  of 
peanuts  and  sugar  and  sometimes  cocoa- 
nut),  and  the  chocolate- dipped  meats — 
ought  to  be  wholesome.  Then  there  is 
peanut  butter.     While  non-physical  cul- 
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urists  generally  consider  peanut  butter 
1  a  sort  of  picnic  dainty,  many  people 
se    it    regularly    as    a    substitute    for 
rdinary  butter.     Chopped  peanuts,  not 
ade  into  butter,  make  an  excellent  in- 
redient  for  sandwiches.    These  chopped 
[meats  are  also  delicious  when  baked  in 
bread.      They   may   be    combined   with 
sweet  fruits  for  making  wholesome  fruit 
cakes,  or  with  many  fruits  and  vegetables 
as  salads.     As  a  result  of  some  experi- 
ments carried  on  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment,   biscuits    made    of    peanut-meal 
were  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
rations  of  the   German  army.     On  the 
whole    peanuts    are    a  "  very   nourishing 
food  for  man,  and  are  capable  of  being 
used  in  a  large  variety  of  forms,  both 
separately    and    in    combination    with 
other  articles  of  diet. 

Another  way  in  which  peanuts  are 
used  as  a  food  is  in  the  form  of  peanut 
oil,  which  is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for 
olive  oil.  In  Europe,  India,  and  Brazil, 
and  also  in  this  country,  peanut  oil  is 
used  for  medicinal  purposes,  in  place  of 
olive  oil.  It  is  also  used  by  manufact- 
turers  in  fulling  cloth.  In  some  places, 
especially  in  Europe,  it  is  used  exten- 
sively in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and 
also  as  a  lubricant  for  machinery.  The 
oil  is  also  valuable  as  a  lighting  fluid. 

In  the  United  States,  a  large  part  of 
the  peanut  crop  is  produced  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,   and  Tennessee.      It  is 


probable,  however,  that  improved  me- 
thods of  cultivating  and  harvesting,  an 
increasing  demand  for  the  various  forms 
of  the  product,  and  the  opportunities 
the  industry  offers  for  a  healthful,  inter- 
esting, and  profitable  outdoor  occupa- 
tion, will  lead  to  a  growth  of  the  industry 
in  other  States  having  favorable  soil  and 
climate.  The  industry  of  peanut  raising 
ought  itself  to  be  of  interest  to  physical 
cult  urists. 

The  peanut  is  such  a  familiar  and 
favorite  edible  with  the  people  of  Am- 
erica that  they  are  apt  to  think  of  it  as 
native  to  the  soil  in  the  first  place,  and  of 
enjoying  a  long-time  popularity  in  the 
second.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Brazil, 
Asia  and  Africa  in  turn,  claim  to  he  the 
original  home  of  the  "goober"  and  each 
has  its  army  of  scientific  witnesses  to 
bolster  up  its  assertions.  Botanists  also 
agree  that  the  peanut  was  brought  to  the 
United  States  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  some  philan- 
thropist whose  name  has  not  been  pre- 
served, and  that  its  transplantation 
hither  has  refined  its  taste  and  increased 
its  virtues.  This  is  the  experience  of  a 
good  many  other  immigrants.  So  it  is, 
that  the  American  peanut  leads  the 
world  in  flavor,  appearance  and  nutri- 
tive qualities.  But  of  those  things  we 
shall  speak  later  and  in  detail. 

Apart  from  this,  a  good  many  people 
will  be  surprised  to  know  that  the  popu- 


The  latest  type  of  machine  used  in  the  peanut  industry.     It  digs,  **  shacks, 
the  legumes  in  the  piles  shown  in  the  foreground* 


and  collects 
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Virginia  bunch  peanuts. 

larity  of  the  peanut  only  dates  back  to 
the  years  following  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  In  1850  the  nuts  were  grown  in 
one  or  two  places  in  Virginia  and  in 
small  quantities  at  that.  But  from 
4  thence  on,  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
the  crop  grew  steadily.  With  the  begin- 
ning of  hostilities,  however,  the  industry 
died  out  or  practically  so,  to  revive  again 
in  1866,  since  when  it  has  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  The  indications  are 
that  its  proportions  will  increase  annu- 
ally for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Even  as  late  as  1870,  peanuts  were 
shipped  to  consumers  just  as  they  were 
picked  from  the  vines.  They  were 
mixed  with  dirt,  twigs,  light  nuts  or 
"saps,"  dark  nuts  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
Then,  cleaning  and  grading  machinery 
was  introduced  and  gradually  perfected. 
At  present,  some  of  the  big  "factories" 
of  Virginia- — the  Peanut  State — have 
machinery  valued  at  millions  of  dollars. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  peanut  possesses 
other  virtues  than  those  of  a  dietetic 
sort,  and  unlike  many  crops  it  enriches 
instead  of  impoverishing  the  soil  in 
which  it  grows.  Without  going  into  a 
long  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  fertility  of  soils 
depend  upon  the  nitrogenous  elements  in 
them.  These  elements  are  sucked  out  by 
nearly  every  crop  that  grows  with  the 
exception  of  the  peanut,  which  seems  to 
have  the  faculty  of  drawing  nitrogen 
from  the  air  to  its  roots  and  from  thence 
distributing  it  to  the  adjacent  earth. 

There  is  little  or  no  waste  to  a  peanut 
crop.  The  stripped  vines  make  an  excel- 
lent   hay.      After   harvesting,    domestic 


animals  are  turned  into  the  fields  and  n| 
scattered  nuts  escape  them.  Such  ani 
mals  thrive  and  get  fat  on  the  gleanings 
The  screenings  and  scrapings  of  thj 
factories  furnish  capital  food  for  fowl; 
The  hulls  from  the  shelled  nuts  wer< 
formerly  used  for  bedding  for  stock  or  a: 
a  fertilizer  for  the  soil;  recently  how 
ever,  it  has  been  found  that  whei 
ground  into  meal,  they  make  a  nutriti- 
ous food  for  chickens  and  cows. 

Last  year,  the  crop  was  valued  ai 
about  §15,000,000.  Virginia  growers 
produced  the  bulk  of  the  legumes — foi 
such  peanuts  actually  are.  North  Caro- 
lina came  next,  and  Tennessee  contri- 
buted about  900,000  bushels.  A  few 
nuts  were  grown  in  Southern  States 
other  than  those  named,  and  also  at  in- 
frequent intervals  in  California.  But  in 
these  latter  cases,  the  supply  is  taken  up 
by  local  demands. 

The  Virginian,  the  Spanish  and  the 
African  varieties  are  most  favored  by  the 
farmers,  the  first  named  leading  by 
large  majority.     About  400,000  acres  of 


Roots  of  peanut  vine,  showing   the  value  of 
this  plant  as  a  nitrogen  gatherer. 
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Land  are  employed  in  producing  the 
Icrop,  which  gives  employment  to  nearly 
Ihalf  a  million  people.  Naturally,  the 
peanut  loves  a  rich  alluvial  dwelling 
place,  but  failing  to  get  that,  it  contents 
itself  with  a  soil  which  is  otherwise  use- 
less, or  nearly  so — at  least  for  farming 
|purposes. 

As  suggestive  of  the  importance  to  the 
I  State  in  which  it  is  at  its  best,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  Gwaltney-Bunkley  Peanut  Co., 
of  Smithfield,  Va.,  sends  to  its  customers 
in  a  year  6,000,000  pounds  of  peanuts. 
These  figures  are  also  suggestive  of  the 
esteem  of  the  public  for  the  once  de- 
spised or  ignored  edible.  That  this 
esteem  is  based  on  a  foundation  of  nutri- 
tive fact  we  shall  endeavor  to  show. 

Impressive  as  is  the  peanut  crop  in 
point  of  size  and  value,  it  doesn't  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  it  by  consumers 
at  home  and  in  Canada.  Canada,  by  the 
way,  has  developed  a  remarkable  appe- 
tite for  United  States  peanuts  of  the  best 
grades,  this  too,  in  spite  of  an  import 
duty  of  two  cents  per  pound,  which  its 
people  are  called  upon  to  pay.  Last 
year  she  bought  of  Virginia  dealers 
thirty  per  cent,  more  than  she  did  in 
1907  and  the  indications  are  that  in 
1909  she  will  break  her  peanut  record  by 
a  considerable  margin. 

So  keen  has  become  the  zest  of  the 
public  in  general  for  the  peanut  that,  as 
already  stated,  the  home-grown  supply 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  demand.  As  a 
consequence,  about  five  years  ago,  a  few 
thousands  of  bags  of  peanuts  were  im- 
ported from  Japan.  These,  howe\  er, 
were  used  up  on  the  Pacific  Coast.     In- 


cidentally, they  are  said  to  have  been 
"much  below"  those  grown  in  America 
in  point  of  size  and  quality.  The  import- 
ations continue,  but  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  Exportations  of  American  pea- 
nuts are  unknown  or  nearly  so,  for  the 
reasons  given.  If  any  do  find  their  way 
to  Europe,  they  are  not  only  of  the 
poorest  grades,  but  they  are  sent  abroad 
because  the  home  market  is  temporarily 
glutted  with  such. 

Once  upon  a  time,  we  ate  peanuts  only 
on  circus  days  or  consumed  them  merely 
for  the  sake  of  tickling  the  palate.  At 
present,  they  are  an  adjunct  to  the  food 
supply  of  multitudes  of  well  regulated 
households,  taking  the  shape  of  "butter" 
sandwiches,  salads,  soups,  confections, 
being  or  eaten  roasted,  candied  and — ■ 
best  of  all — raw. 

Uncooked  peanuts  are  much  more 
nutritious  than  are  those  that  have  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  fire,  and  what 
is  more,  they  are  appetizing  and  even 


Commercial  type  of  peanuts,  (a)  Virginia 
bunch  or  Virginia  runner;  (b)  North  Carolina; 
(c)  SpanhV.    (d)  Tennessee  Red. 
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we  have  no  reason  or  right  to  interfere 
with  these  last  by  adding  condiments. 

Speaking  of  the  nutritive  qualities  ol 
the    peanut,    it    may   surprise    some    t< 
know   that   weight   for   weight,    it    sur- 
passes  nearly   all   other  generally   usedl 
foods  in  the  respect  in  question.     Herel 
are   the   ofhcial   figures   of  the   Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture   which   give   proofl 

thereof:  ,T  .  ... 

JNutntive 

Raw  shelled  peanuts,  favored  by  all  physical  per  ^ 

culturists  who  prefer  raw  food.     Though  not       gkim  Milk  o8   -> 

palatable   at   first,   they   taste   better   than     gkim  milk  cheese; ;;; ;; ;;;; ;;;; ;       g^;- 

roasted  peanuts,  alter  one  becomes  accustomed       Ordinary  milk  lie 

to  their  flavor.  Bacon  ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ;  •  • ; ;     l2^  ;| 

Butter 1 186.3 

delicious  when  one  becomes  accustomed  Veal 529 . 9 

to  them.     A  taste  for  roasted  peanuts  is  Beef 53°  •  9 

artificial.      It   is   due   to   custom   rather  p+sl 77? ' 6 

than  natural  desire.    But  to  get  the  true  Rve  flour. .....................       603 '.  6 

flavor  of  the  peanut  and  to  extract  from  Rice 534-6 

it  all  its  nourishing  qualities,  you  must  Peanut  meal 1425-0 

eat  it  au  naturel,  as  _  When  one  takes 
the  French  say,  that  SMDlMHksfe^  *nt0  consideration 
is,  before  it  has  been  ^  AdSKX  2  :*N«  ^ie  ^ow  cost  an<^  ^ie 
steamed  or  roasted  f^gi  "*"  ^4  high  percentage  of 
or  what  not.  Of  \  •  ^Hf*  nutrition  in  the 
course,  a  raw  pea-  JH^s^,  '  **1? ■<*■  ,',,  "<%  peanut,  its  economic 
nut  calls  for  much  ^^"HH  r*~~  -  value,  will  be  made 
more  mastication  lit  hPjI  "^  &*  manifest.  This  is 
than  does  one  that  ^B ~*H^^^^^^  ^^  ~  saying  nothing 
has  been  cooked,  _  whatever  about  its 
but  this  is  a  mani-  Ordinary  roasted  peanuts  as  commonly  sold.  Other  good  qualities, 
fest  advantage  m  a  The  food  constit- 
dietetic  sense.  If  you  try  to  "bolt"  an  uents  of  the  nut  are  as  follows,  the  fig- 
uncooked  peanut  before  your  teeth  have  ures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
done  their  full  duty  to  it,  your  digestive  again  being  quoted:  Per  Cent 
organs  are  likely  to  suffer  in  consequence.  Water                                                      10  88 

The  same  remark  applies  to  any  food  that  Ash. . .  .  .' 4.26 

may  be  "gobbled."     On  the  other  hand,  Protein 35-37 

a  well  chewed  raw  peanut  is  most  digesti-  S$re'  ""/i"\ 2  ' 66 

ble.    In  fact,  the  writer  has  never  known      -pat0^    *      ...... '. '. '. '. '. '.'.    \V  37 

of  internal  trouble  or  distress  resulting  Nitrogenous material.. '. .......... .      5.50 

therefrom. 

After  a  time,  you  will  prefer  the  raw  to 
the  roasted  nut,  and  as  the  nutritive 
value  of  a  food  to  a  very  great  extent 
depends  on  our  enjoyment  of  it,  this  too 
is  quite  a  consideration.  It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  add  that  the  brown-red 
skin  which  surrounds  the  kernel  should 
be  removed  before  eating.  Some  people 
take  a  little  salt  with  the  nuts,  but  this 
is  by  no  means  essential.     Nature  has 

dowered   the    peanut    with    flavor,    and  Roasted    and   sajted    Spanish   peanutSt    a 

nutritive  qualities  in  due  proportion  and  popular  variety  of  this  food. 
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As  will  be  seen,  the  peanut  possesses  a 
emarkable  quantity  of  protein  or  nesh- 
orming  food,  and  a  large  supply  of 
at,  which  produces  heat  and  energy, 
s  these  are  the  chief  factors  in  nutri- 
ives  of  any  kind,  the  value  of  the  peanut 
s  a  food  is  obvious. 

Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  no 
ne  article  of  food  can  furnish  every  ele- 
ent  that  is  necessary  for  the  health  of 
the  body.  The  "perfect  food"  does  not 
exist.  We  have  to  draw  our  needed 
nutritives  from  many  ^sources.  The 
juices  of  fruits,  the  bulk  of  say,  whole- 
meal bread,  the  salts  of  vegetables — all 
in  turn  have  their  place  and  function  in 
the  scheme  of  normal  diet.  This  ex- 
plains why  an  "exclusive  diet"  of  one 
food  is  bound  to  cause  trouble  in  the 
long  run.  Not  so  many  months  ago  there 
was  a  good  deal  published  in  the  news- 


house  steak  as  the  standard  of  com- 
parison, dietetic  authorities  calculate  that 
the  peanut  yields  the  same  amount 
of  nutriment  and  energy  as  the  steak 
at  exactly  one-sixth  of  the  cost  of 
the  latter.  This  is  worth  remember- 
ing, especially  if  one  happens  to  be 
the  parent  of  a  family  whose  hungry 
little  mouths  eat  big  holes  in  the  weekly 
income. 

Yet  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  lay 
down  hard  and  fast  lines  in  regard  to  the 
amount  and  proportion  of  peanuts  which 
should  be  consumed  at  a  meal  or  during 
a  given  day.  The  quantity  must  neces- 
sarily vary  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
individual  and  the  nature  of  his  calling. 
An  out-of-door  worker  would  plainly 
require  more  of  the  nuts  than  would  one 
engaged  in  a  sedentary  occupation.  But 
a  glance  at  the  preceding  table  will  be  of 


Peanut  brittle,  a  peanut  candy  which  has  a 
very  large  sale. 


papers  about  a  Western  man  who  was 
living  and  allegedly  nourishing  on  pea- 
nuts only.  The  writer  has  been  informed 
that  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  the  experi- 
ment came  to  a  sudden  end  owing  to  the 
development  of  intestinal  trouble.  The 
peanut  could  not  supply  all  the  requisite 
constituents  of  a  wholesome  diet  and  the 
experimentor's  body  resented  the  omis- 
sion of  these. 

But  such  an  instance  by  no  means  de- 
tracts from  the  value  of  the  peanut  con- 
sidered as  a  cheap,  appetizing  and  nutri- 
tive food.  Provided  that  fruit,  veget- 
ables and  cereals  be  used  in  connection 
with  it,  the  peanut — preferably  in  a  raw 
state — may  form  the  basis  of  one's 
dietary  with  benefit  to  one's  health 
and  one's  pocket-book.     Taking  porter- 


Chocolate-dipped  peanuts,  in  the  popular 
form  of  "  peanut  clusters."  Really  whole- 
some confectionery. 

some  assistance  in  this  connection.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  raw  peanut  is  nearly 
three  times  as  nutritious  as  beef.  Now, 
if  you  were  accustomed  to  eat  say,  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  meat  a  day,  be- 
fore you  became  a  physical  culturist, 
it  follows  that  about  four  ounces  of 
peanuts  should  take  the  place  of  the 
carnivorous  food.  A  little  experiment- 
ing along  these  lines  will  soon  teach 
you  what  amount  of  nuts  is  needed  by 
your   body. 

But  to  repeat,  the  American  peanut  is 
at  its  appetizing  and  nutritious  best 
when  it  is  removed  from  its  shell, 
thoroughly  masticated  and  eaten  raw  in 
well  considered  quantities.  And  in  this 
form,  it  is  commended  to  the  attention 
of  the  reader. 


An  Experiment  in  Cooking 

By  Milton  Hastings 

Physiological  Chemist  of  Christian's  School  of  Applied  Food  Chemistry. 

The  experiment  of  which  the  results  are  here  published,  is  a  forceful  illustration  of  what 
would  occur  if  the  advocates  of  cooking  should  carry  their  theory  to  its  logical  end.  In  con- 
nection with  this  article  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  following  rather  surprising  quotation 
from  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  who  has  in  the  past  been  a  most  relentless  advocate  of  excessive  cookery: 
"  Some  raw  food  must  be  eaten  daily,  at  every  meal.  According  to  Prof.  Combe,  the  great 
authority  on  children's  diseases,  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  children  begin  to  show  symptoms 
of  mal-nutrition  which  develop  into  serious  conditions  after  being  fed  on  cooked  or  sterilized 
food  for  more  than  ten  or  twelve  days." — M.  H. 


THE  following  experiment  was 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trasting the  extremes  of  cookery, 
i.  e.,  uncooked  foods  vs.  supercooked  or 
dextrinized  foods. 

Domestic  mice  in  their  eating  habits 
are  about  as  near  man  as  any  animal  we 
could  select,  for  while  mice  live  chiefly 
on  vegetable  foods,  they  are  also  fond 


cream  cheese.  In  this  experiment  a  diet 
of  uncooked  foods  was  contrasted  with  a 
diet  of  the  same  foods,  which  had  been 
subjected  to  as  great' a  degree  of  heat  as 
has  the  most  thoroughly  cooked  portion 
of  the  conventional  diet. 

The  man  who  accepts  everything  in 
the  way  of  eatables  that  the  tradesman 
offers  him,  without  'stopping  to  question 


The  ten  young  mice  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment. 


of  many  foods  of  animal  origin.  In  fact 
the  mouse  has  lived  on  man's  own  food 
stores  for  so  many  generations  that  any 
argument  that  could  be  raised  concern- 
ing man's  adaptation  to  the  peculiar 
foods  of  civilization,  could  also  be  ap- 
plied to  the  mouse.  This  similarity  to 
man  in  feeding  habits,  together  with  the 
advantages  of  rapid  growth,  convenience 
in  handling  and  weighing,  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  accustomed  to  confinement, 
make  white  mice  an  excellent  subject  for 
experimental  work. 

The  foods  selected  were  four  in  num- 
ber, viz.,  wheat,  corn,  peanuts  and  full 
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the  reason  of  things,  eats  during  the  day 
foods  subjected  to  greatly  varying  de- 
grees as  far  as  heat  is  concerned.  His 
breakfast  may  be  of  soft  boiled  eggs,  the 
centers  of  which  have  hardly  been 
warmed  through,  and  toast  which  has 
been  subjected  to  a  temperature  three 
hundred  degrees.  During  the  day  he 
may  eat  fresh  fruit  and  munch  peanuts 
that  are  roasted  brown.  For  dinner  he 
will  eat  anything  from  a  rare- done  beef- 
steak to  zwieback  and  tea. 

An  experiment  from  which  we  are  to 
gain  knowledge,  must  unquestionably 
contrast  two  distinct  factors  or  things, 
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and  not  be  a  jumbled  mass  of  in- 
consistencies as  is  the  contents  of  the 
man- of- the- world's  alimentary  recep- 
tacle. 

In  this  experiment  the  heat  of  a  slow 
oven  was  selected  as  the  proper  factor  to 
contrast  with  natural  or  uncooked  food. 


roasted  nuts,  and,  sold  from  a  street 
vendor's  stand,  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  public  without  com- 
plaint. 

The  cheese,  after  being  subjected  to 
this  temperature,  could  hardly  be  said  to 
be  palatable,  for  it  was  thoroughly  dried 


After  three  weeks  on  uncooked  food. 


Weighed  portions  of  the  four  foods  em- 
ployed were  placed  in  an  oven  and  held 
for  two  hours  at  a  temperature  of  3000 
Fahrenheit.  This  temperature  is  the 
same  as  is  used  in  preparing  zwieback, 
and  a  piece  of  bread  placed  in  the  oven 
as  a  check  came  out  an  excellent  sample 
of  zwieback  or  hard  toast. 

The  wheat  and  corn  used  in  the  experi- 
ment were  nicely  browned  but  still  quite 
palatable — the  roasting  process  had  not 
gone  nearly  so  far  as  is  the  case  in  pre- 
paring some  cereal  coffees. 

The     peanuts    were    typically     well- 


out.  It  was  not  burnt,  however,  and 
was  seemingly  less  affected  by  the  heat 
than  is  the  outside  of  a  nicely  browned 
roast.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  diet  of  the 
mice  on  cooked  food  was  not  unlike  the 
most  completely  cooked  portions  of  the 
foods  that  enter  into  the  every  day  diet 
of  civilized  man. 

The  mice,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
periment were  thrifty,  growing  young- 
sters, and  had  been  living  upon  the  four 
articles  of  food  mentioned  for  some  time 
before  the  experiment  began.  The  ten 
mice    involved    in    the    experiment    are 


After  three  weeks  on  cooked  food* 
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Wheat. 

Corn. 

Peanuts. 

Cheese. 

Total. 

Mice  on  Uncooked  Foods  Ate: 

Mice  on  Cooked  Foods  Ate: 

106.  2 

71.4 

834 
653 

11. 7 
29 .  1 

98.4 

37-i 

299.7 
202 . 9 

shown  in  the  first  photograph.  Their 
weights  are  given  in  the  first  column  of 
Tables  II  and  III. 

The  mice  were  then  divided  into  two 
groups  of  five  each  and  each  group  given 
a  cage  12x12x24  inches.  Ample  quanti- 
ties of  the  four  foods  employed,  together 
with  drinking  fountains,  which  were 
kept  filled  with  pure  water,  were  placed 
in  each  cage,  the  mice  in  one  cage  being 
provided  with  uncooked  foods  exclu- 
sively, and  those  in  the  other  cage  being 
fed  solely  on  the  foods  which  had  been 
cooked. 

The  mice  were  weighed  each  week,  but 
the  weight  of  the  foods  eaten  was  deter- 
mined for  the  entire  period  only.  The 
amounts  of  each  food  eaten  during  the 
three  weeks  covered  by  the  experiment 
are  given  in  Table  I. 

That  the  mice  did  not  relish  the 
roasted  foods,  notably  the  cheese,  as  well 
as  the  uncooked  foods,  is  very  evident; 
but  as  the  only  cause  for  this  lack  of  relish 
was  the  effect  of  the  process  of  cooking, 
either  upon  the  taste  of  the  food  or  upon 
the  health  of  the  mice,  the  cooking  must 
bear  the  responsibility. 

From  the  small  consumption  of  raw 
peanuts  it  is  evident  that  mice  do  not 
care  much  for  peanuts;  but  the  mice 
whose  favorite  articles  of  diet  had  been 
tempered  with  ate  more  largely  of  the 
less  palatable  peanut. 

Tables  II  and  III  give  the  results.  The 
mice  fed  upon  uncooked  foods  thrived 
as  only  young  mice  can ;  and  practically 
doubled  their  weight  in  the  three  weeks 
that  the  experiment  continued.  The 
mice  subsisting  upon  roasted  foods 
seemed  to  do  well  for  the  first  week,  and 
by  their  appearance  could  not  be  told 
from  the  other  lot,  although  the  scales 
showed  some  difference.  During  the 
second  week  this  lot  stopped  growing 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  second  week 
began  to  lose  weight  rapidly.  With  the 
exception   of   No.    7,   which  was   some- 


thing of  a  runt,  they  were  lively  and 
very  active  and  ate  more  greedily  than 
during  the  first  week.  During  the  third 
week  it  quickly  became  evident  that 
these  mice  were  starving  to  death, 
though  surrounded  by  an  abundance  of 
food.  On  Sunday,  which  was  the  fourth 
day  of  the  experimental  week,  No.  7 
died;  but  as  this  mouse  had  been  much 
weaker  than  the  rest  I  thought  the 
others  would  live  till  the  end  of  the 
week.  Monday  evening  I  found  another 
mouse  about  dead.  I  hastened  to  get 
some  fresh  milk  and  feed  them,  but  they 
were  farther  gone  than  I  had  realized, 
and  two  of  them  had  not  enough  vitality 
to  assimilate  the  milk.  Tuesday  was  a 
holiday  and  I  could  not  get  a  photo- 
grapher until  Wednesday  morning,  by 
which  time  numbers  9  and  10  had  died. 
The  remaining  two  mice,  though  very 
weak  for  a  few  days,  began  improving, 
and  have  now  fully  recovered,  though 
they  are  stunted  in  size. 

The  writer's  explanation  of  the  results 
of  this  experiment  is  that  the  roasting 
process  to  which  these  foods  were  sub- 
jected coagulated  and  changed  the 
proteid  or  nitrogenous  substance  so  as  to 
make  it  quite  unassimilable.  This  is  al- 
together in  harmony  with  Hasting' s 
findings  at  the  Kansas  experiment  sta- 
tion, where  egg  albumen,  on  being  sub- 
jected to  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water  until  it  was  thoroughly  dried  out, 
was  found  to  pass  through  the  human 
alimentary  canal  wholly  without  diges- 
tion. In  all  probability  the  starch,  and 
undoubtedly  the  oil  in  the  roasted  foods 
was  still  digestible  and  usable  in  its 
function  of  producing  bodily  heat  and 
energy;  but  the  proteid  substances  are 
so  changed  by  this  degree  of  heat  that 
they  are  of  little  or  no  use  in  cell  con- 
struction. 

The  case  of  the  mice  in  this  experi- 
ment was  a  typical  one  of  what  the  food 
chemist  calls  nitrogen  starvation.     The 
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animal  body,  as  a  natural  protection,  nor- 
mally carries  a  surplus  of  available  pro- 
teids  or  non-cellular  nitrogen.  With  this 
stored  nitrogen  an  animal  may  live 
nicely  for  a  while  upon  the  carbohy- 
drate and  fatty  elements  of  the  food,  and 
even  make  gains  in  weight.  After  this 
circulating  nitrogen  is  exhausted  the 
vital  functions  call  upon  the  less  im- 
portant calls  to  give  up  their  nitrogen, 
which  process,  together  with  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  weight,  continues  until  the 
body  actually  eats  itself  up  and  death 
results. 

Had  a  quantity  of  fresh  proteid  been 
supplied  the  mice  might  have  lived  upon 
roasted  grains  indefinitely.  This  is  in- 
deed what  happens  when  a  human  being 
eats  milk  and  zwieback.  But  the  proteid 
of  the  grain  is  made  worthless  by  this 
heating  process.  It  has  even  been  sug- 
gested that  as  the  average  man  overeats 
of  proteid,  the  beneficial  effects  claimed 
for  the  supercooked  diet,  may  be  due  to 
a  cutting  down  of  the  quantity  of  digesti- 
ble proteids.  If  this  is  the  case  certainly 
the  advocates  of  the  supercooked  theory 
of  nutrition  cannot  claim  much  credit 
for  results  achieved  in  such  a  roundabout 
method. 


The  fact  that  the  conventional  man 
eats  such  a  wonderful  variety  of  things 
and  twice  as  much  as  he  needs  has  been 
the  means  of  preventing  our  earlier  dis- 
covery of  many  important  facts  of  nutri- 
tion. If  meat  is  not  a  good  source  of  hu- 
man nutriment  our  conventional  man 
eats  enough  vegetables  to  cover  his 
tracks,  while  if  roasting  destroys  the  pro- 
teids of  our  foods  it  will  all  be  the  same, 
for  there  is  an  abundance  of  unheated  or 
slightly  heated  proteids  in  the  ordinary 
bill-of-fare  to  nourish  the  man.  With 
such  an  array  of  nutritive  possibilities 
the  conventional  eater  is  in  small  danger 
of  starvation,  prides  himself  with  his  fat 
paunch  and  ravenous  appetite  and 
pooh-poohs  all  talk  of  dietetics  and  food 
science. 

But  along  with  the  things  he  does  need, 
the  man  on  "three  square  meals  a  day" 
gets  a  lot  of  chemical  caricatures  of  what 
foods  once  were;  which  are  total 
strangers  to  the  physiological  economy 
of  the  human  machine.  It  is  here  that 
half  the  ills  of  mankind  find  their  origin 
and  the  well-fed  man  who  came  yester- 
day to  scoff  may  return  to-morrow  with 
a  pain  in  his  "tummy"  and  humbly 
offer  prayers. 


TABLE  II.— WEIGHTS  OF  MICE  FED  UNCOOKED  FOOD. 


Weight  at 
Beginning 

Weight  at  end 
First  Week. 

Weight  at  end 
Second  Week. 

Weight  at  end 
Third  W^eek. 

Mouse    No.  i 

"      2 

"     3 

4 

"      5 

8 .  84  grams 
7-67       " 
8.44       " 
8.14       " 
7.42       " 

10.79 
9.41 

1°-33 
9.96 
9.68 

I3-38 

n-57 
13.09 

12.84 
12 .  42 

16 .  70 
14.28 

I5-I9 
16 .  11 

15-83 

Average 

8.10  grams 

10.03 

12 .  66 

15.62 

TABLE  III.— WEIGHTS  OF  MICE  FED  COOKED  FOOD. 


Weight  at 
Beginning 

Weight  at  end 
First  Week. 

Weight  at  end 
Second  Week. 

Weight  at  end 
Third  Week. 

Mouse    No.  6 

"     7 

"     8 

9 

"     10 ...  . 

8.47  grams 
6.90 
9.06       " 

8.17       " 
8.28      " 

9-85 
6.97 
11.48 
9-31 
9-45 

7.91 
5-83 
10 .  14 
7-54 
7-49 

6.74 
(a)  512 

8-93 
(6)6.31 
(c)  6.17 

Average 

8.17  grams 

9.41 

7.78 

6.65 

(a) — Died  fourth  day  of  week. 
(b) — Died  fifth  day  of  week, 
(c) — Died  sixth  day  of  week. 


The  Science  of  Physcultopathy 

The  Cause  of  Disease 

A  FEW  FACTS  THAT  SHOULD  BE  OF  GREAT  INTEREST  TO 
THOSE    SEEKING  LIGHT    ON    THIS  IMPORTANT    SUBJECT 

By  Bernarr  Macfadden 

In  the  series  of  lectures  being  published  tinder  the  above  heading,  I  am  presenting  a  thor- 
ough exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  Physcultopathy,  the  new  science  of 
healing,  is  founded.  If  you  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  information  found  herein, 
you  need  never  thereafter  have  the  slightest  fear  of  disease.  You  will  know  what  it  is  and  how 
to  treat  it  whenever  it  may  appear.  This  series  of  lectures  has  been  given  in  an  institution 
with  which  I  am  connected,  and  I  want  each  reader  to  feel  that  I  am  standing  before  him  and 
emphasizing  each  statement  that  is  found  herein.  These  lectures  will  be  weighted  with  practical 
and  valuable  truths.  As  nearly  as  possible  they  are  given  here  just  as  they  were  taken  down  by 
the  stenographer  at  the  time  they  were  delivered. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 

Lecture  III. 


THE  problem  of  "What  is  Disease? " 
presents  itself  to  the  average  in- 
dividual at  more  or  less  frequent 
intervals  throughout  life.  At  times  it 
assumes  prodigious  importance.  As  a 
rule,  men  and  women  lack  the  confidence 
essential  to  depend  upon  one's  self,  at 
such  times,  and  consequently  the  ser- 
vices of  a  reputed  expert,  who  is  re- 
garded as  a  master  of  medical  lore  are 
called  upon. 

Most  of  us  depend  entirely  too  much 
upon  the  judgment  of  others,  in  matters 
of  this  sort,  and  if  I  could  only  impress 
all  those  who  hear  and  read  this  series  of 
lectures  with  the  terrible  necessity  of 
doing  some  of  their  own  thinking  on  im- 
portant subjects,  the  effort  expended 
will  not  be  unrewarded.  I  would  like  to 
encourage  the  habit  of  investigation  in 
every  one.  In  the  study  of  healing,  as 
well  as  every  phase  of  human  life,  use 
your  own  judgment.  When  doctors  dis- 
agree, it  is  time  for  you  to  do  some 
thinking  on  your  own  account.  He  who 
depends  entirely  upon  what  can  be  ac- 
complished through  drugging,  when  his 
health  is  in  need  of  urgent  attention  is 
walking  blindly  toward  impending  dis- 
aster. He  is  apt  to  fall  over  the  edge  of 
a  precipice,  and  into  the  great  beyond  at 
any  moment.  One  might  say  he  is  "  feel- 
ing" his  way  through  life.  He  is  unable 
to  look  ahead,  and  he  knows  not  what  is 
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before  him.  He  is  groping  in  the  dark- 
ness of  a  hidden  mystery,  though  in 
many  cases  his  fears  are  alleviated  to  an 
astonishing  extent  by  sometimes  absurd 
and  ridiculous  advice  that  guides  his 
physical  welfare. 

In  my  previous  lecture,  in  referring  to 
the  nature  of  disease,  I  called  attention 
to  impure  blood  as  the  direct  cause  of 
disease.  The  various  symptoms  asso- 
ciated with  disease  are  induced  by  for- 
eign elements  in  the  blood,  which  are  in- 
clined to  lower  the  vitality  and  depre- 
ciate the  strength  and  energy  of  every 
organ  and  nerve  of  the  body.  Now,  the 
question  naturally  arises:  If  impure 
blood  causes  disease,  what  is  the  cause  of 
impure  blood?  I  will  answer  this  query 
in  detail  as  plainly  as  possible. 

There  is  practically  no  physical  dis- 
order without  a  cause.  All  disease  is  the 
result  of  certain  causes.  Health  is  na- 
tural. Health  is  the  manifestation  of  a 
normal  condition.  One  who  is  not 
healthy,  is,  as  a  rule  the  victim  of  his 
own  ignorance  or  mistakes.  Your  ill- 
health  may  be  the  result  of  abnormal  en- 
vironments through  which  you  have 
groped  your  way  through  life.  The  vari- 
ous habits  which  you  may  have  con- 
tracted may  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  your  physical  troubles.  Now,  if 
health  is  normal  and  natural,  and  ill- 
health  is  unnatural,  one  might  reason- 
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ably  state  that  many  persons  are  un- 
natural. We  are  all  suffering  because  of 
our  own  ignorance  or  carelessness.  I  can 
hardly  regard  myself  as  an  exception.  I 
had  to  go  through  the  school  of  experi- 
ence, though  I  congratulate  myself  that 
I  learned  a  great  deal  in  that  particular 
school.  The  difficulty  with  many  per- 
sons is  that  they  are  unable  to  learn  any- 
thing in  this  school  of  life,  no  matter  how 
vivid  the  lessons  may  be.  Most  persons 
acquire  learning  like  a  parrot.  They 
talk  and  think  the  thoughts  of  others, 
but  they  have  none  of  their  own. 
Now,  real  knowledge  one  must  acquire 
for  one's  self.  One  should  not  accept 
another's  word  as  absolutely  conclu- 
sive— one  should  seek  the  truth  until 
the  question  is  settled  to  his  own  satis- 
faction. 

Now,  I  never  claim  to  be  an  authority 
on  any  subject.  I  do  not  desire  especi- 
ally to  impress  people  with  my  knowl- 
edge. I  would  like  to  have  a  hearing,  and 
would  like  to  have  all  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  obtaining  superb  health,  con- 
sider the  conclusions  that  I  may  present, 
but  I  do  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
want  any  one  to  accept  my  conclusions 
as  truth  simply  because  I  present  them. 
I  want  you  to  reason  from  the  facts  that 
I  may  present  and  derive  your  own  con- 
clusions. Though  I  have  studied  this 
subject  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I 
am  still  a  student  and  expect  to  continue 
to  learn  as  long  as  I  have  the  capacity  for 
reasoning.  As  long  as  you  maintain  an 
open  mind,  you  will  progress  and  will  be 
able  to  deduce  clear,  rational  and  really 
valuable  conclusions.  My  advice  is  to 
take  no  conclusions  for  granted.  Learn 
all  you  can  from  the  knowledge  and  con- 
clusions that  are  presented  to  you  by 
books  and  by  those  looked  upon  as  au- 
thorities; all  knowledge  is  of  unques- 
tionable value.  Use  the  ideas  thus  ac- 
quired, but  do  not  accept  them  as  indis- 
putable facts.  Take  the  knowledge  as 
presented  and  make  it  a  part  of  yourself. 
For  instance,  if  you  read  a  book  that  ap- 
peals to  you,  do  not  accept  the  state- 
ments made  in  it  until  through  your  own 
individual  efforts  you  have  been  able  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  conclusion.  The 
questioning  habit  is  a  splendid  one  to 
cultivate.      Take    nothing    for   granted 


until  you  have  reasoned  from  premises  to 
conclusion  yourself. 

The  struggle  for  health  and  for  happi- 
ness, is  one  continual,  never-ending  con- 
test, and  those  who  are  able  to  struggle 
the  hardest,  those  who  are  able  to  see 
and  reason  the  clearest,  are  the  men  who 
accomplish  the  most  in  life.  There  is  no 
problem  that  assumes  such  momentous 
importance  as  that  of  maintaining  health 
and  strength.  This  problem  represents 
the  very  fundamental  principles  that 
have  to  do  with  superior  manhood  and 
womanhood.  Health  is  the  root,  the 
very  foundation  of  the  human  career. 
Without  health  you  are  lost  in  the  sea  of 
suffering.  You  know  not  what  to  do, 
and  you  turn  from  one  expedient  to  an- 
other. My  advice  is  to  stand  on  your 
own  foundation.  Acquire  the  knowledge 
that  is  sent  you  and  depend  on  yourself. 
Use  your  own  God-given  intellect,  and  if 
you  become  possessed  of  the  necessary 
knowledge,  you  will  not  be  only  free  from 
disease,  but  you  will  avoid  many  other 
evils  with  which  you  are  bound  to  come 
in  contact  in  your  pathway  through  life. 

There  are  many  causes  for  disease  that 
are  under  our  own  control.  I  believe 
that  the  most  important  and  most  pro- 
lific cause  of  weakness,  sickness,  disease 
and  death  is  found  in  that  terrible  evil 
that  I  would  term  prudery.  This  is  the 
cause  of  vulgar  mystery  in  which  certain 
physiological  knowledge  of  the  human 
body  has  been  shrouded.  The  vulgarity 
and  the  nastiness  with  which  these  sub- 
jects have  been  surrounded  might  rea- 
sonably be  regarded  as  the  greatest  evils 
of  the  day. 

There  is  certainly  tragic  need  for  some 
plain  talk  at  this  time  on  this  vitally  im- 
portant subject.  I  have  received  letters 
from  thousands  of  young  men  and  young 
women  who  have  gone  down  to  an 
earthly  perdition,  to  sickness,  to  wreck 
and  to  ruin,  and  in  many  instances  to  an 
early  death,  because  of  prudery.  Their 
parents  or  guardians  or  teachers  had 
neglected  an  imperative  duty.  They 
did  not  have  the  intelligence  or  clean 
minds  that  were  essential  to  furnishing 
the  truths  that  were  so  pitifully  needed 
in  growing  to  manhood  and  womanhood. 
The  subject  requires  a  special  lecture  in 
itself  and  I  will  not  dwell  on  it  in  detail. 
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I  would  simply  say  that  the  information 
that  has  to  do  with  human  sexuality  is 
of  more  importance  than  any  other 
knowledge  that  can  enrich  the  human 
brain. 

The  next  cause  of  disease  on  which  I 
will  dwell  is  the  breathing  of  impure  air. 
Neglect  to  supply  the  proper  quantity  of 
oxygen  is  the  cause  of  many  very  serious 
ailments.  It  produces  disease  frequently 
in  the  first  instance  and  is  the  cause  of 
its  continuance.  In  the  first  issue  of  this 
publication  I  called  attention  in  an  em- 
phatic manner  to  the  value  of  outdoor 
treatment  for  consumption.  I  emphas- 
ized the  importance  of  this  method  of 
treatment  in  every  conceivable  way  and 
the  result  of  my  own  efforts  and  those  of 
others,  is  seen  in  the  marvelous  change 
that  has  come  about  everywhere  in  the 
treatment  of  this  complaint.  Even  the 
medical  profession  are  now  advocating 
the  outdoor  treatment,  and  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  even  professors  of  various 
medical  societies  have  admitted  that 
medicine  is  ineffective  in  the  treatment 
of  consumption.  To  be  sure,  they  still 
cling  to  the  germ  theory,  maintaining 
that  this  disease  is  caused  by  breathing 
the  minute  micro-organisms  which  are 
associated  with  the  complaint,  but  the 
time  is  coming  when  they  will  grow  able 
to  see  above  and  beyond  even  this  error. 
All  the  scientific  research  carried  on  for 
the  purpose  of  delving  into  the  mysteries 
of  germ  life,  as  far  as  furnishing  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  curing  of  con- 
sumption is  concerned,  has  proved  of  lit- 
tle or  no  value.  The  scientific  men  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present  have  neglected 
the  simple,  yet  magnificent  principles  of 
nature.  They  look  on  these  simple 
things  as  unimportant.  They  fail  to  con- 
sider them  of  value  because  they  are 
simple,  and  when  some  one  comes  along 
and  proves  to  them  their  value,  they  will 
often  remark  "Oh,  there  is  nothing  in 
such  simple  things.  I  was  familiar  with 
their  value  years  ago."  Now  within  the 
simple  theories  that  are  being  definitely 
advocated  largely  by  nearly  all  members 
of  the  healing  art  who  have  eliminated 
the  drugging  idea,  you  will  find  the  real 
science  of  bodily  rejuvenation.  There  is 
no  guesswork  about  this  science.  You 
will  know  what  you  are  doing  -and  in 


practically  nearly  every  case  you  can  be 
certain  of  the  consequent  results. 

To  further  discuss  the  effects  of  bad 
air:  When  you  are  in  a  poorly  ventilated 
room  you  breathe  the  same  air  over  and 
over  again,  and  while  continuing  this 
process  you  breathe  in  the  noxious 
poisons  that  have  already  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  lungs.  By  this  process 
you  poison  yourself.  Not  only  does 
the  air  lack  sufficient  oxygen,  but  it  is 
filled  with  poisons.  The  average  indi- 
vidual is  afraid  of  a  draft.  Now,  there  is 
nothing  harmful  in  a  draft.  If  you  were 
to  go  out  on  a  very  windy  day,  you 
would  meet  a  very  vigorous  draft.  If 
you  were  to  encounter  with  a  cyclone, 
you  would  have  a  still  more  emphatic 
representation  of  a  draft.  As  a  young 
man  for  a  long  time  I  was  much  puzzled 
in  endeavoring  to  learn  the  nature  of  a 
draft.  I  heard  much  about  drafts.  The 
average  individual,  of  course,  will  tell 
you  that  a  draft  is  a  current  of  cold  air 
in  a  warm  room.  Whenever  you  go  out 
of  doors  from  a  well-heated  room  in  the 
Winter,  you  will  meet  a  current  of  cold 
air.  Some  may  say  that  baneful  effects 
come  from  a  current  of  cold  air  on  one 
part  of  the  body  while  other  parts  are 
surrounded  by  the  warm  currents.  If 
you  go  out  in  the  open  air  with  part  of 
your  body  heavily  clothed  and  other 
parts  of  your  body  with  little  or  no 
clothing,  you  will  meet  a  similar  condi- 
tion. Therefore,  to  my  mind,  drafts  are 
a  mere  superstition ;  and  if  you  desire  to 
be  free  from  disease,  one  of  the  first 
things  you  should  do  is  to  eliminate  the 
fear  of  a  draft.  The  oxygen  that  you 
find  in  pure  air  is  absolutely  essential  to 
life,  and  you  will  live  longer  and  be  more 
capable,  mentally  and  physically,  if  you 
freely  supply  yourself  with  a  liberal 
quantity  of  the  purest  air  obtainable. 
This  advice  is  especially  important  to  all 
those  who  may  be  suffering  from  lung 
or  catharrhal  troubles.  Consumption, 
you  must  remember,  is  catarrh  of  the 
tissues  of  the  lungs.  It  frequently  be- 
gins with  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  passages, 
which  in  time  passes  down  into  the 
larynx,  then  into  the  bronchial  tubes, 
then  into  the  lungs,  and  we  have  con- 
sumption. 
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For  many  years,  after  learning  of  the 
necessity  of  ventilating  my  sleeping 
room,  I  pulled  down  my  window  at  the 
top  about  and  inch  or  two  and  imagined 
that  I  was  securing  pure  air.  Now,  I  had 
an  inherited  disease  to  fight.  I  say  in- 
herited, and  yet  no  disease  can  really  be 
inherited.  To  my  mind,  one  inherits 
weak  or  defective  parts  of  the  body.  For 
instance  you  can  inherit  weak  lungs,  and 
you  can  ultimately  acquire  consumption, 
but  you  cannot  naturally  inherit  con- 
sumption. For  years  I  had  a  hollow 
cough — of  the  sort  that  usually  causes 
people  to  shudder.  Whenever  one  hears 
that  cough,  as  a  rule  a  wave  of  pity  will 
come  over  him  for  the  afflicted  victim, 
you  feel  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  short 
time  until  he  will  be  in  another  world. 
Now,  I  was  not  able  to  remedy  that  hol- 
low cough  until  I  learned  how  to  avoid 
breathing  bad  air,  until  I  learned  how  to 
ventilate  my  sleeping  room.  When  I 
thoroughly  understood  the  value  of  pure 
air,  I  opened  my  windows  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  My  object  was  to  se- 
cure outside  air,  and  to  ventilate  my 
room  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure,  as 
nearly  as  I  could,  the  same  advantages  in 
the  way  of  pure  air  as  I  would  secure  if  I 
were  out  of  doors.  I  was  never  satisfied 
unless  I  could  feel  a  breeze  playing  over 
my  face  when  I  went  to  bed.  In  other 
words,  I  began  to  sleep  in  drafts,  and  if 
you  once  cultivate  this  habit,  you  will 
never  get  away  from  it  thereafter,  for 
then  will  you  secure  real  pleasure  and 
rest  from  sleep.  You  will  arise  in  the 
morning  full  of  life  and  vigor  and  enthu- 
siasm. You  will  feel  rested  and  able  to 
cope  with  the  duties  of  the  day.  But 
when  you  sleep  with  closed  windows, 
you  often  get  up  in  the  morning  more 
tired  than  when  you  went  to  bed  at  night, 
and  through  a  habit  of  this  kind,  your 
vitality  is  liable  to  be  greatly  lowered. 

The  need  for  proper  supply  of  oxygen 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  It  is 
necessary  to  ward  off  disease.  It  is  still 
more  necessary  to  cure  disease.  It  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  every  one  to  culti- 
vate the  fresh  air  habit  until  the  average 
person  would  regard  you  as  a  fresh  air 
crank.  Fresh  air  cranks  are,  of  course, 
a  great  source  of  annoyance  to  those  who 
insist    on    closed    windows.      They    are 


especially  bothersome  when  traveling. 
They  are  often  inconsiderate  of  the  feel- 
ings of  others.  On  one  occasion  I  remem- 
ber traveling  in  a  sleeper ;  fortunately  I 
had  the  lower  berth  where  I  could  open 
a  window.  A  little  while  after  I  had  re- 
tired, I  heard  some  one  climbing  into  the 
berth  over  me.  Now  there  is  quite  an 
aperture  between .  the  upper  berth  and 
the  wall  of  the  car,  and  I  heard  this  per- 
son exclaim  indignantly  when  he  felt  the 
draft  coming  his  way,  "There  is  some 
fool  got  his  window  open,  porter."  I 
opened  the  curtain  and  said  to  him  that  I 
was  the  fool,  but  I  heard  nothing  further 
from  him  thereafter.  I  would  like  to 
have  accommodated  the  gentleman,  but 
I  could  hardly  afford  to  be  polite  with 
the  possibility  of  poisoned  blood  staring 
me  in  the  face  from  breathing  the  same 
air  over  and  over  again  throughout  the 
entire  night. 

Several  years  ago  I  went  on  a  lecture 
trip  through  Canada.  It  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  winter.  They  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  ordinary  windows  in  that 
country,  they  have  double  windows. 
Coal,  I  suppose,  is  expensive.  They 
have  what  they  term  an  inside  and  out- 
side window.  In  most  of  the  homes  and 
hotels  the  outside  window  is  fastened  se- 
curely and  cannot  be  opened.  On  the  in- 
side window  there  is  often  a  little  round 
hole  in  the  glass  that  you  can  open  if  you 
so  desire.  Now  I  had  to  sleep  in  one  of 
these  closed  rooms  on  one  occasion  and 
as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  never  forget  the 
experience.  Outside  the  mercury  was 
thirty  degrees  below  zero,  but  I  would 
not  stand  another  night  of  such  suffering 
as  I  had  to  endure  on  that  occasion  even 
if  I  had  to  walk  the  streets  during  the  en- 
tire period.  After  that  experience,  I  was 
careful  to  secure  a  room  in  which  the 
windows  could  be  opened.  W^hen  the 
thermometer  is  forty  degrees  below  zero 
you  can  rest  assured  that  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  have  quantities  of  bed  cloth- 
ing; in  fact  it  is  necessary  to  pull  the 
blankets  up  over  your  ears,  for  otherwise 
your  ears  are  apt  to  be  frozen  by  the 
morning;  but  when  the  temperature  is 
so  low,  the  atmosphere  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  oxygen,  and  has  tonic  quali- 
ties that  beneficially  affect  life,  and 
health  and  strength  to  an  unusual  degree. 
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Dietetic  evils  are  no  doubt  the  cause  of 
the  diseases  that  are  next  in  importance 
to  lung  troubles.  The  average  individual 
knows  little  or  nothing  of  diet,  and  when 
you  discuss  the  value  of  knowledge  of 
this  character,  you  will  often  hear  re- 
marks like  the  following:  "My  father 
lived  to  be  eighty  or  ninety  and  he  did 
not  bother  about  these  new  fangled  ideas 
of  health.  He  was  rugged  and  healthy." 
He  may  have  been, but  as  a  rule  he  had  a 
great  deal  more  vitality  than  his  sons  or 
his  daughters.  He  might  have  been  one 
of  those  pioneers  who  grew  up  on  farms, 
who  had  to  chop  wood  and  grub  up 
stumps  the  larger  part  of  their  early 
years.  These  vigorous  exercises,  long 
continued,  connected  with  the  simple 
diet  that  he  was  necessarily  compelled  to 
subsist  on,  were  the  means  of  building 
great  vitality,  and  consequently,  after 
he  attained  maturity,  any  ordinary  de- 
viations from  a  healthful  diet  would  have 
little  or  no  effect  upon  him.  The  diges- 
tive organisms  of  many  individuals 
possess  such  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  strength  that  they  seem  to  be  capable 
of  getting  nourishment  from  any  kind  of 
food,  no  matter  how  difficult  it  may  be 
for  the  ordinary  stomach  to  digest. 
There  is  but  little  need  in  those  days  for 
the  rugged  habits  of  life  that  were  so 
essential  in  former  days,  and  naturally 
we  do  not  have  the  vitality  that  many  of 
our  ancestors  possessed.  Then,  too,  we 
have  been  feeding  on  their  vitality  for 
generations.  The  conclusion  is  very 
easily  proven  by  the  experience  of  the 
average  man  who  moves  into  the  city  to 
found  a  home.  He  brings  with  him  all 
the  vitality  and  strength  that  he  has 
gained  from  outdoor  country  life;  but 
notwithstanding  the  great  vigor  that  he 
brings  to  the  city,  his  family  tree,  as  a 
rule,  exhausts  itself  in  from  three  to  five 
generations. 

If  the  great  cities  were  not  fed  by  the 
life  blood  of  the  country  districts,  they 
would  cease  to  exist.  They  would  begin 
almost  immediately  to  decrease  in  popu- 
lation and  would  soon  be  wiped  out  of 
existence  entirely  unless  they  learned 
the  lesson  of  preserving  the  vitality  of 
their  people.  The  American  people  have 
been  wasting  their  vitality  generation 
after  generation.    We  have  been  feeding 


largely  for  the  last  generation  upon  the 
vitality  of  the  people  who  have  come  to 
us  from  foreign  shores,  and  now  we  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  we  must  learn 
something  of  the  laws  of  health  if  we  are 
to  fight  disease,  sickness  and  early  death. 
We  must  learn  how  to  feed  ourselves. 
We  know  how  to  feed  our  horses. 
Scientific  dietetics,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned  with  the  feeding  of  hogs, 
chickens,  dogs  and  various  other  live 
domestic  property,  have  been  thoroughly 
studied,  but  scientific  dietetics  for  the 
human  race  are  still  in  their  infancy. 
If  you  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
simply  watch  how  people  gobble  their 
food.  This  statement  may  seem  to  be  a 
jest,  but  the  average  individual  does 
gobble  his  food.  He  does  not  chew  it. 
Go  into  the  average  restaurant  and  watch 
the  patrons  eat.  They  will  take  a  mouth- 
ful of  food,  chew  it  once  or  twice,  and 
down  it  goes.  Now,  that  is  enough  to 
give  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  mastication  ex- 
pert, an  epileptic  fit.  Such  habits  are  an 
insult  to  the  stomach.  Your  stomach  is 
not  supplied  with  teeth;  your  teeth  are 
in  your  mouth.  They  were  put  there  for 
a  purpose.  No  wonder  we  have  need  for 
so  many  dentists.  If  you  feed  a  cow  on 
slop  food,  her  teeth  will  fall  out.  If  you 
feed  yourself  on  mushy  food,  if  you  use 
mostly  those  foods  which  require  no 
chewing,  your  teeth  will  gradually  lose 
their  strength  and  vitality  and  will  re- 
quire fillings,  and  may  finally  be  de- 
stroyed through  decay.  Now,  Mr.  Flet- 
cher, the  mastication  expert,  states  that 
you  can  live  on  half  or  at  least  three- 
quarters  the  amount  of  food  you  are  eat- 
ing at  present  if  you  will  simply  masti- 
cate your  food  thoroughly.  Now  thor- 
ough mastication  does  not  mean  thirty- 
two  times  as  has  been  advocated  by 
Gladstone,  the  renowned  English  states- 
man. It  means  that  you  should  masti- 
cate and  continue  masticating  every 
mouthful  until  it  disappears  without 
swallowing.  It  frequently  takes  a  great 
deal  of  practice  to  cultivate  the  mastica- 
tion habit — to  actually  make  it  a  habit. 
In  some  cases  it  takes  determination.  We 
have  to  be  persistent  for  a  long  period. 
Now,  if  you  were  to  masticate  to  the  ex- 
treme advocated  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  you 
would  have  to  chew  an  ordinary  mouth- 
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ful  of  food  from  seventy-five  to  one  hun- 
dred times  in  order  to  thoroughly  masti- 
cate and  liquefy  it  until  it  would  pass 
down  your  throat  without  any  effort 
being  made  to  swallow.  As  a  rule,  if  you 
will  simply  retain  the  idea  that  food 
should  be  swallowed  at  all  times  without 
effort,  that  is,  that  you  should  never 
make  an  effort  to  swallow  your  food, 
that  you  should  masticate  it  until  it 
seems  to  disappear  without  swallowing, 
you  can  rest  assured  that  you  are  masti- 
cating sufficiently.  Of  course  this  would 
not  require  you  to  masticate  to  the  ex- 
tent advocated  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  but  you 
will  be  following  the  laws  of  mastication 
as  nearly  as  can  be  expected.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  liquids  that  are  used  at  meal- 
time, very  many  human  beings  would 
nearly  choke  to  death  in  endeavoring  to 
swallow  their  food.  The  average  individ- 
ual takes  a  mouthful  of  food,  and  washes 
it  down  with  a  swallow  of  coffee,  without 
mastication.  Then  think  of  the  abomin- 
able mixtures  and  concoctions  that  most 
people  put  into  their  stomachs.  But  few 
individuals  have  any  respect  for  their 
stomachs.  If  their  stomachs  were  their 
worst  enemies,  they  could  hardly  treat 
them  worse.  Take  the  average  meal  that 
is  eaten  at  what  one  would  term  a  high 
class  restaurant.  It  begins,  for  in- 
stance, with  soup;  then  a  small  piece  of 
fish  with  a  potato ;  then  one  would  have 
a  roast  and  some  vegetables,  and  per- 
haps then  a  salad  and  a  bite  of  chicken ; 
then  ice  cream  and  a  demi  tasse — small 
cup  of  black  coffee.  Suppose  for  in- 
stance you  would  take  all  these  various 
articles  and  mix  them  together  in  a  large 
punch  bowl.  Now  if  you  were  to  stir 
them  altogether  and  carefully  examine 
the  mixture,  I  think  you  would  receive  a 
lesson  that  would  awaken  the  average 
human  mind  sufficiently  to  do  some  care- 
ful thinking  on  dietetic  subjects.  To  be 
sure,  you  will  no  doubt  say  you  have  not 
the  time;  you  will  often  say  it  is  not 
necessary,  and  until  one  comes  in  con- 
tact with  serious  ill  health,  the  subject 
does  not  interest  him.  I  have  studied 
dietetic  subjects  all  my  life.  I  began  the 
study  first  of  all  to  save  .my  own  life,  and 
continued  it  because  of  a  desire  for  more 
knowledge.  There  is  one  peculiar  result 
of  adhering  to  a  wholesome  diet,  and  that 


is  the  more  rigid  rules  you  follow,  the 
more  closely  your  stomach  will  force 
your  obedience  to  the  laws  of  dietetics. 
Your  stomach  then  begins  to  tell  you 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  Many 
persons,  when  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  three  meals  a  day  and  change 
to  a  more  reasonable  diet,  will  find  that 
their  stomach  causes  them  more  trouble 
than  it  did  when  they  were  eating  three 
meals  daily.  Then  they  become  aware 
that  they  have  a  stomach.  In  other 
words  the  stomach  develops  a  capacity 
to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong ; 
and  many,  when  they  notice  this  parti- 
cular inclination,  have  the  impression 
that  they  are  beginning  to  acquire 
stomach  trouble,  but  in  reality  the  deli- 
cate nerves  of  the  stomach  are  coming  to 
life.  They  are  not  being  doped  with 
food,  and  they  begin  to  understand  the 
difference  between  wholesome  food  and 
that  which  is  pernicious,  and  the  more 
closely  you  adhere  to  what  is  normal  and 
right,  the  more  delicately  acute  become 
the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  when  you 
fail  to  obey  the  rules  of  dietetic  whole- 
someness,  the  stomach  very  plainly  indi- 
cates its  displeasure  in  pain  and  discom- 
fort. 

I  do  not  believe  much  in  dietetic  com- 
binations. Most  people  eat  too  many 
different  articles.  Nearly  every  one  eats 
entirely  too  much.  If  you  would  eat  less 
in  quantity,  masticate  more  thoroughly 
and  avoid  such  a  great  variety,  confining 
the  meal  to  say  two  or  three  articles,  the 
digestion  would  be  carried  on  to  a  far 
greater  advantage.  It  is  not  right  to  eat 
a  combination  of  various  articles  of  food. 
You  eat  all  you  really  require  of  one  or 
two  articles  of  food  and  then  you  proceed 
to  tickle  the  appetite  with  a  half  a  dozen 
other  foods,  while  if  your  meal  had  been 
confined  to  two  or  three  articles,  you 
would  not  have  eaten  half  as  much. 

Now  please  note  this  very  important 
conclusion.  The  less  you  eat  to  maintain 
health  and  strength  and  the  vitality  that 
is  essential,  the  longer  the  human  ma- 
chinery will  wear;  the  longer  you  will 
live;  the  fewer  diseases  you  will  have, 
and  the  stronger  you  will  be  in  every  con- 
ceivable way.  Variety  in  food  is  in 
nearly  all  cases  baneful.  There  may  be 
exceptions  now  and  then  when  it  is  allow- 
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able,  but  they  are  rare.  This  statement 
is  made  of  course  providing  you  are  eat- 
ing complete  foods.  Providing  you  are 
eating  foods  that  are  not  lacking  in  cer- 
tain elements,  for  instance  white  flour 
foods ;  they  do  not  contain  the  muscle  or 
bone-making  material  necessary  to  nour- 
ish the  body.  In  my  younger  days,  when 
I  was  struggling  for  health,  I  went  to  a 
farming  district  in  which  people  lived 
mostly  on  white  flour  and  bacon.  Now 
most  of  these  farmers  had  been  raised  on 
corn  bread  and  they  had  acquired  the  im- 
pression that  this  sort  of  bread  was  not 
good  enough  for  them,  and  they  had  sub- 
stituted white  bread  instead,  their  diet 
consisting  mostly  of  white  bread  and 
bacon.  I  really  think  I  would  have 
starved  to  death  while  in  that  vicinity 
if  it  were  not  for  the  milk  that  I  was  able 
to  secure.  The  men  and  women  in  that 
vicinity  were  not  strong  and  I  frequently 
saw  young  women  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  of  age,  whose  teeth  had  been  re- 
duced to  mere  shells,  absolutely  starved 
to  death  by  their  white  flour  diet.  To  be 
sure  one  can  use  white  flour  products  if 
one  has  plenty  of  other  articles  of  food. 
It  is  quite  filling.  It  may  be  better  than 
saw  dust,  but  it  is  certainly  not  much 
better. 

Now  there  are  many  features  of  this 
subject  of  dietetics  that  we  could  dwell 
upon,  but  I  want  to  say  that  the  more 


nearly  we  approach  simplicity,  the  more 
nearly  we  go  back  to  the  old  time  regime, 
the  stronger  and  healthier  we  will  be- 
come. Do  not  forget  that  white  flour  is  a 
partial  food.  Corn  bread  is  a  complete, 
food.  You  can  live  on  corn  bread  in- 
definitely; you  feed  your  muscles,  your 
nerves  and  your  brain. 

In  conclusion,  remember  the  necessity 
of  eating  few  varieties  of  food.  If  you  mix 
your  food,  note  this  simple  rule  that  will 
appeal  to  your  good  sense:  Do  not  put 
into  your  stomach  any  two  articles  of 
food  that  will  not  taste  well  if  they  are 
mixed  and  chewed  in  your  mouth  at  one 
time.  In  other  words,  do  not  eat  beef- 
steak and  ice  cream,  or  fried  potatoes 
and  pudding.  If  you  must  have  meat 
with  your  diet,  try  and  eat  sparingly  of 
it.  Remember  the  value  of  other  foods. 
Meat  is  a  prolific  cause  of  disease.  Learn 
to  like  natural  foods  that  have  a  natural 
flavor;  the  flavor  that  is  given  them  by 
Nature;  and  after  you  have  acquried  a 
taste  of  this  kind,  you  will  have  but  little 
use  for  pepper  and  other  condiments. 
Foods  that  have  been  cooked  to  death  or 
that  have  part  of  their  elements  removed 
lose  their  vitality. 

My  next  lecture  will  be  devoted  to 
additional  causes  of  disease,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  cover  the  subject  properly 
without  devoting  further  attention  to 
it. 


Discarded   Meat — Uses  Uncooked  Foods 


To  the  Editor: 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  Physical  Cul- 
ture, I  have  tried  several  experiments  in  the 
way  of  dieting  for  strength  and  endurance. 

For  the  past  three  years  I  have  entirely  dis- 
continued the  eating  of  meat,  resorting  to  an 
uncooked  bill  of  fare,  to  my  entire  satisfac- 
tion. 

I  find  that  my  strength  as  well  as  endurance 
are  excellent  and  I  think  that  if  a  diet  of  this 
kind  be  strictly  adhered  to,  there  would  be 
little  need  of  fasting.  Two  meals  a  day  and 
these  thoroughly  masticated,  consisting  of 
luscious  fruits  and  nourishing  tissue-building 
cereals,  can  produce  none  other  but  clear  sound 
minds  and  bodies. 

Being  in  a  position  where  I  can  obtain  pure 
honey,  I  use  this  very  freely  on  cereals  and 


wherever  sweetening  is  desired,  hence  eliminat- 
ing the  use  of  the  dangerous  present-day 
sugar.  I  have  found  sour  milk  a  splendid 
article,  and  upon  experimenting  for  two  weeks 
on  a  sour  milk  and  sour  milk  products  menu, 
I  found  my  strength  increased  a  great  deal, 
but  that  my  endurance  was  not  so  great.  For 
heavy  weight-lifting  I  think  such  foods  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  include  instead  of  the  meat 
that  most  think  necessary. 

A  more  interesting  and  beneficial  profession 
could  not  in  my  estimation  be  followed  than 
Physcultism,  which  I  thoroughly  believe  is  the 
coming  method  of  treating  all  forms  of  disease 
and  bodily  affections.  You  are  doing  splendid 
noble  work  for  humanity  and  surely  you  will 
not  regret  it.  Wishing  you  continued  success, 
I  am  with  enthusiasm, 

Stapleton,  N.  Y.  Frank  Blum. 


General  Question  Department 

By  Bernarr  Macfadden 

Out  friends  will  please  note  that  only  those  questions  which  we  consider  of  general  in- 
terest can  be  answered  in  this  department.  As  we  can  only  devote  a  small  portion  of  the 
magazine  to  matters  of  this  kindt  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  answer  all  the  queries  received. 
Where  the  letters,  however,  do  not  require  lengthy  replies,  the  editor  usually  finds  time  to 
answer  by  mail.  "Where  an  answer  of  this  kind  is  required,  please  enclose  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope. 


Diet  "When  Weaning  the  Baby 

Q.  What  kind  of  food  would  you  ad- 
vise me  to  feed  our  baby  after  it  has  been 
weaned?  Should  he  have  any  food  be- 
fore weaning,  and  at  what  age  should  he 
be  weaned? 

A.  The  best  food  to  use  in  weaning  the  baby 
is  cow's  milk.  Gradually  various  fruits  and 
other  foods  should  be  added,  though  in  most 
cases  it  is  better  to  wait  until  the  baby  has  a 
fairly  good  supply  of  teeth  before  feeding  solid 
foods  of  any  kind.  Cow's  milk  can  be  fed  to 
the  little  one  by  means  of  an  ordinary  nursing 
bottle.  It  is  always  better  to  use  a  bottle,  as 
the  milk  is  then  taken  more  slowly  and  is 
properly  mixed  with  the  saliva  before  swallow- 
ing. Between  each  feeding  of  milk,  however, 
the  baby  should  be  given  a  bottle  of  water. 
This  can  be  sweetened  for  a  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  water-drinking  habit — 
gradually  lessening  the  amount  of  sugar  used 
until  it  is  avoided  altogether.  The  baby  can 
be  weaned  from  the  breast  most  any  time  after 
nine  months  of  age,  though  in  some  instances 
it  is  better  to  wait  until  he  is  a  year  old  if  not 
especially  inconvenient. 

Tobacco  Heart 

Q.  Would  a  person  affected  with  what 
is  called  tobacco  heart,  and  who  is  follow- 
ing your  suggestions  for  strengthening 
the  heart,  find  bowling  as  an  exercise  too 
violent  ? 

A.  Bowling  should  not  be  too  voilent  an  ex- 
ercise if  you  are  careful  to  avoid  excitement, 
which  is  often  incidental  to  contests  such  as 
bowling.  When  one  is  suffering  with  trouble 
of  this  kind  very  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  violent  exertion  of  any  kind,  though  if 
he  will  study  his  own  symptoms  and  avoid  any 
movements  which  cause  the  slightest  pain  or 
feeling  of  discomfort  in  breathing  or  about  the 
heart,  he  can  usually  feel  safe  as  far  as  exer- 
cise is  concerned.  Those  exercises  that  are 
ordinarily  used  in  expanding  the  chest  will 
usually  be  found  valuable  in  strengthening  the 
heart.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  heart  affections  are  caused  mostly  by 
stomach  disorders  and  that  very  great  care 
must  be  used  in  diet  in  order  to  avoid  diffi- 
culties of  this  kind. 


Growth  of  Hair  on  the  Body 

Q.  For  the  past  four  months  I  have 
been  taking  cold  baths  in  the  morning, 
preceded  by  exercise,  followed  by  a  rub 
down  with  a  rough  towel.  I  notice  the 
growth  of  hair  on  my  body  seems  to  have 
been  stimulated.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  to  prevent  hair  growth? 

A.  A  regime  such  as  you  mention,  if  fol- 
lowed persistently  for  a  long  period,  would  be 
inclined  to  materially  lessen  the  growth  of 
hair  on  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  Ath- 
letic training  always  seems  to  lessen  this 
growth.  Athletes  rarely  have  a  noticeable 
growth  of  hair  on  the  body.  Though  for  a 
time  you  might  feel  that  the  general  training 
you  are  undergoing  would  increase  the  growth, 
ultimately  it  will  materially  decrease  it. 

Remedying  Asthma 

Q.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  treat 
my  little  four  year  old  boy,  who  has  pre- 
sumably developed  asthma.  Our  medi- 
cal adviser  says  that  he  should  be  sent 
away  from  this  climate  in  order  to  be 
cured.  Can  you  give  us  more  reassuring 
advice  ? 

A.  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  at  all  necessary  to 
send  the  boy  away  from  home;  in  fact,  living 
away  from  his  parents  would  be  productive  of 
harm  that  would  be  greater  than  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  change  in  climate,  which 
would  be  doubtful  in  character.  It  is  espec  - 
ally  important  in  treating  a  trouble  of  this 
kind  that  the  patient  be  kept  out  of  doors 
both  night  and  day ;  at  least  he  should  be  sup- 
plied with  a  copious  supply  of  pure  air  at  all 
times.  In  nearly  all  instances  there  are  diges- 
tive disorders  connected  with  asthmatic 
troubles  and  the  diet  is  important.  A  fast  can 
be  taken  with  benefit  in  nearly  all  cases  in  be- 
ginning treatment.  If  this  is  followed  by  an 
exclusive  milk  diet  it  will  usually  be  of  ad- 
vantage. Naturally,  in  treating  a  child,  the 
regime  must  be  varied  to  suit  his  individual 
needs,  though  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if 
exclusive  milk  diet  were  adopted,  using  in 
addition  only  acid  fruits  that  might  be  desired, 
a  change  would  be  noticed  in  a  very  short  time 
— especially  so  if  the  child  is  encouraged  to  ex- 
ercise out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible. 
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Nut  and  Fruit  Diet 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  list  of  nuts  that 
you  consider  equally  as  wholesome  as 
almonds  and  brazils,  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  McCord  in  his  recent  arti- 
cle referring  to  his  experiences  with  nut 
and  fruit  diet?  Would  you  combine  the 
names  of  a  few  nuts  and  fruits  which  may 
be  used  with  good  results? 

A.  Some  nuts  that  can  be  recommended  in 
addition  to  brazils  and  almonds,  are:  filberts, 
hickory  nuts,  pecans,  pignolias,  cashew  nuts, 
walnuts,  chestnuts.  Peanuts  can  also  be  used 
occasionally,  though  as  a  rule  they  are  not  so 
satisfactory  as  the  other  nuts  mentioned.  I  do 
not  think  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference 
what  fruits  may  be  selected  to  combine  with 
the  nut  and  fruit  diet,  provided  the  demands 
of  the  appetite  are  followed.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  follow  the  appetite  than  it  would  be 
to  follow  any  set  rule  that  might  be  laid  out  as 
a  regime.  If  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  McCord  are 
followed,  simply  pick  out  a  nut  that  you  feel 
would  be  most  easily  digested  and  make  a 
meal  on  that  particular  article,  and  then  fol- 
low the  same  rule  in  the  selection  of  your  fruit 
in  the  evening,  and  I  am  satisfied  the  results 
will  be  pleasing  in  every  way. 

Women  Strong  as  Men 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  your 
opinion  as  to  whether  a  woman  can  be 
developed  mentally  and  physically  to 
the  same  degree  of  strength  possessed  by 
a  man?  Some  seem  to  believe  that  a 
woman  is  naturally  weaker  than  man 
owing  to  her  different  physical  formation. 

A.  There  should  be  no  more  difference  in 
the  strength  of  the  female  of  the  human  world 
than  there  is  in  the  various  species  of  what  we 
term  the  lower  animals.  The  female  horse  for 
instance  can  run  about  as  fast  and  seems  to  be 
physically  able  to  keep  up  with  the  male  in 
feats  of  strength  and  endurance.  Many  fe- 
male athletes  and  gymnasts  are  as  strong  as 
members  of  the  other  sex.  The  weakness  in 
women  is  not  caused  by  the  difference  in  phys- 
ical formation,  but  is  caused  by  their  environ- 
ments and  habits  of  life,  which  are  to  a  large 
extent  influenced  by  dress  and  conventional 
requirements.  If  a  woman  were  to  follow 
similar  habits  to  that  which  the  average  man 
is  accustomed  she  would  develop  a  similar  de- 
gree of  muscular  and  mental  vigor. 

Remedy  for  Epilepsy 

Q.  Kindly  advise  me  what  is  good  for 
an  ailment  called  petit  mat  (a  mild  form 
of  epilepsy)  ?  My  health  seems  perfect  in 
other  ways. 

A.  To  cure  a  trouble  such  as  you  mention 
depends    largely    upon    diet    and     exercise. 


Nearly  all  victims  of  this  trouble  suffer  from 
abnormal  appetites.  They  eat  large  quanti- 
ties of  food  and  this  produces  digestive  dis- 
orders, which  are  the  actual  cause  of  the  effect 
or  else  have  an  irritating  influence  upon  it.  A 
cure  of  epilepsy  in  its  first  stages  can  nearly 
always  be  effected  if  one  will  simply  go  through 
a  course  of  training  with  the  distinct  purpose 
of  developing  superb  vitality,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  making  one  athletic  in  body  and  mind. 
This  will  require  a  large  amount  of  exercise. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  walk  many  miles  each 
day  and  to  take  a  general  course  for  develop- 
ing all  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  addition  the 
dietary  regime  should  be  revised  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  nourishment  to  the  small- 
est possible  proportion  necessary  to  retain  the 
weight  and  strength  of  the  body.  If  a  regime 
of  this  kind  is  followed,  satisfactory  results  can 
be  expected  in  this  very  serious  complaint  in 
nearly  all  cases. 

Cold  Hands  and  Feet 

Q.  For  several  years  I  have  been 
troubled  with  extremely  cold  hands  and 
feet  in  winter,  and  in  fact  a  general 
tendency  to  be  cold.  Even  in  summer 
my  hands  are  often  cold. 

A.  The  particular  symptoms  mentioned  are 
caused  in  practically  every  instance  by  defec- 
tive circulation.  Your  blood  does  not  contain 
the  elements  necessary  to  properly  heat  the 
body.  Though  you  may  be  attempting  to  lead 
a  physical  culture  life,  you  are  unquestionably 
making  some  mistakes  or  these  particular 
symptoms  would  not  appear.  What  you  need 
is  stronger  digestive  power  and  more  vitality 
and  increased  strength  in  every  way.  In 
many  instances  defective  circulation  can  be 
very  materially  improved  by  following  an  ex- 
clusive milk  diet  for  several  weeks.  A  diet  of 
this  kind  is  inclined  to  flush  the  entire  circula- 
tory system  with  a  large  amount  of  nourish- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  materially  increase 
the  strength  of  the  digestive  organisms.  Fol- 
lowing this  diet  you  can  adopt  a  raw  food  re- 
gime or  a  general  diet  if  so  desired,  and  can 
depend  upon  an  improvement  that  should  be 
satisfactory  in  character.  Of  course  you  should 
remember  that  the  more  nearly  you  live  out  of 
doors,  the  more  speedy  results  you  can 
expect. 

Reducing  the  Bust 

Q.  My  bust  is  entirely  too  large  for  the 
rest  of  my  body.  Is  there  any  way  in 
which  I  can  reduce  it  ? 

A.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  re- 
duce a  large  bust.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
perform  those  movements  which  are  essential 
for  bringing  into  play  the  muscles  about  the 
chest  that  underlie  the  busts.  Various  exer- 
cises can  be  taken  while  lying  on  the  back, 
bringing  the  arms  upward  from  the  sides  high 
over  head,  and  all  the  movements  that  can  be 
taken  in  this  position  will  be  useful  in  re- 
ducing the  bust. 


Comment,  Counsel  and  Criticism  by 
Our  Readers 

If,  at  any  time,  there  are  any  statements  in  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  that  you  believe  to  be 
erroneous  or  misleading,  or  any  subject  discussed  regarding  which  you  take  issue  or  upon  which 
you  can  throw  additional  light,  write  to  us,  addressing  letters  to  this  department.  "We  intend 
to  make  this  a  parliament  for  free  discussion.  Problems  that  you  would  like  to  see  debated, 
interesting  personal  experiences,  criticisms,  reminiscences,  odd  happenings,  etc.,  are  invited. 
"We  shall  not  be  able  to  publish  all  letters,  but  will  use  those  of  greater  interest  to  the  majority 
of  readers.  For  every  letter  published  we  will  present  the  writer,  as  a  mark  of  our  appreciation, 
with  a  subscription  to  PHYSICAL  CULTURE,  to  be  sent  to  the  writer  or  to  any  friend  the 
writer  may  designate.  For  the  convenience  of  our  office,  kindly  write  us  after  the  publication 
of  your  communication,  giving  name  and  full  address  of  the  person  to  whom  you  wish  subscrip- 
tion to  be  sent. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


Criticizes  Our  Article — "  Persecution  of  Bene- 
factors " 

To  the  Editor: 

As  a  reader  of  your  magazine  for  many 
years  past*  and  one  who  has  profited  greatly 
by  its  teachings,  I  desire  to  enter  a  vigorous 
protest  against  the  classing  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  as  a  public  benefactor,  in  any  sense 
whatever,  as  set  forth  in  the  article  in  the  cur- 
rent edition  of  Physical  Culture,  under  the 
caption  of  the  "Persecution  of  Benefactors." 
The  fact  that  he  desired  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  was  of  course,  no  discredit  to  him 
whatever,  as  there  were  thousands  of  better 
men  than  he,  right  here  in  the  South,  who  de- 
sired the  same  thing.  It  was  his  method  of 
abolition  which  I  desire  to  take  up,  and  set 
before  your  readers  as  briefly  as  possible.  In 
the  first  place,  I  want  it  distinctly  understood 
that  the  South  was  not  primarily  responsible 
for  the  institution  of  slavery ;  but  that  the  New 
England  states,  the  section  of  these  United 
States  which  produced  Cotton  Mather,  and 
those  who  burnt  innocent  young  girls,  and 
helpless  old  women  for  alleged  witch  craft,  and 
harried  Roman  Catholics  and  Baptists  on  ac- 
count of  their  religious  convictions ;  this,  I  say, 
was  the  section  of  the  country  which  was  first 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  slavery 
here,  and  after  finding  slaves  unprofitable  in 
their  own  section  of  the  country,  they  sold 
them  to  the  South,  and  it  was  only  after  this 
had  been  done,  that  the  enormity  of  the  crime 
of  slavery  seemed  to  pierce  their  hearts  and 
understandings.  This  institution  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  all  of  the  States  concurring,  conse- 
quently it  could  not  be  classified  as  a  sectional 
matter.  This  same  Constitution,  understand, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  his  associates 
termed  a  "compact  with  the  devil,  and  a 
covenant  with  hell,"  and  claimed  their  right  to 
disregard  it,  and  did  disregard  it  in  every 
possible  way.     Mark  that,  please. 

Now,  in  the  article  referred  to,  you  state 
that  the  Georgia  Legislature  offered  a  reward 
of  $5,000.00  for  his  capture;  but  you  leave  off 
right  there,  allowing  your  readers  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  facts,  to  believe  that  the 
Georgia  Legislature  did  this  simply  because  he 
was  opposing  slavery.     Now  the  fact  is,  in  this 


particular  case,  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and 
his  associates  and  tools  tried  to  incite  the 
slaves  in  Georgia  to  revolt  and  rebellion 
against  their  owners,  to  murder,  arson,  pillage 
and  every  other  crime  which  could  be  men- 
tioned, just  as  that  old  border  ruffian,  John 
Brown  did,  for  which  he  was  justly  hung  by 
the  United  States  Government.  Weapons  and 
arms  were  smuggled  into  the  South  for  this 
purpose,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  slaves, 
but  all  credit  to  them,  that  they  did  not  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  were 
literally  thrust  at  them. 

After  the  war  was  fought,  and  the  slaves  for 
which  the  good  New  Englanders  had  received 
their  golden  dollars  were  liberated,  they  were 
still  not  satisfied;  for  the  next  move  on  their 
part,  was  to  undertake  to  reverse  the  laws  of 
Nature,  by  acts  of  Congress,  and  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  and  make  the  negro  the 
social  and  political  equal  of  the  white  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  with  more  than  one  thousand 
years  of  civilization  behind  it.  They  even 
undertook  to  make  them  the  superior,  mark 
you,  for  with  their  carpet  bag  allies,  negroes 
were  appointed  to  rule  over  us,  and  make  laws 
by  which  we  must  be  governed. 

I  venture  to  predict  that  the  day  will  come 
when  the  North  will  curse  the  day  that  their 
representatives  in  Congress  were  so  blindly 
mad  with  passion,  that  they  made  such  a 
stupendous  blunder  as  pass  such  amendments 
as  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  to  the  Consti- 
tution. The  British  Government  to-day,  pro- 
fiting by  this  blunder  of  our  country,  have  de- 
barred the  negro  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
government  of  the  South  African  Confedera- 
tion, and  rightly  and  properly  so,  too. 

So  far  as  the  institution  of  slavery  was  con- 
cerned, no  one  deplored  it  more  than  the 
thinking  people  of  the  South,  and  I  have  al- 
ways contended  that  if  the  subject  had  been 
treated  as  an  economic  measure,  instead  of  a 
sectional  issue,  as  was  the  case,  just  as  it  was 
in  the  British  dependencies,  that  it  would  have 
been  abolished  peacefully  and  satisfactorily 
many  years  ago,  and  I  defy  any  one  to  truth- 
fully dispute  this  statement.  I  believe  that 
the  negro  should  be  justly  treated,  so  that  he 
can  make  an  honest  living  for  himself,  and  that 
he  should  be  granted  the  same  privileges  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  as  are  granted  to  white  men; 
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but  there  it  should  stop.  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
law  which  would  put  every  white  man  in  the 
penitentiary  who  has  been  proved  to  have 
been  cohabiting  with  negro  women.  I  say  this 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  man,  born  and  raised 
in  the  South,  who  is  absolutely  free  of  having 
ever  committed  any  such  crime.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  mixed  marriages  of  any  sort,  either 
with  Indians,  Chinamen,  Japs  or  Malays,  any 
more  than  with  negroes.  They  all  make  a 
mongrel  race. 

Pensacola,  Florida.  Old  Subscriber. 

One  Way  of  Spreading  the  Good  News 
To  the  Editor: 

I  live  in  a  town  of  about  2,500  inhabitants 
and  we  have  two  papers.  Several  years  ago  I 
wrote  physical  culture  notes  for  one  of  these 
papers.  I  dropped  the  matter  for  a  time. 
But  for  the  last  four  months  I  have  been 
writing  a  column  article  each  week.  It  is  some 
thoughts  that  are  suggested  by  the  Sunday 
school  lesson,  but  invariably  I  insert  some- 
thing that  shows  my  stand  on  the  question  of 
diet  or  exercise.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
good  this  does,  but  I  believe  that  some  good 
accrues  from  it.  I  make  the  suggestion  that  if 
more  of  us  would  use  this  means  of  spreading 
the  good  news,  we  would  have  more  physical 
culturists  than  we  now  have.  Most  city 
papers  and  practically  every  country  paper 
would  be  pleased  to  print  your  articles,  and 
if  you  had  a  consultation  with  the  editor,  he 
would  probably  print  your  articles  regularly, 
as  is  the  case  here.  It  should  be  our  desire  to 
spread  the  intelligence  that  we  have  gained, 
and  although  the  word  of  mouth  is  probably 
the  most  efficient,  the  newspaper  circulates 
more  widely  and  reaches  those  with  whom  we 
could  never  come  into  personal  contact. 

Newport,  Pa  David  S.  Fry. 

Gives  His  Old  Magazines  to  Carnegie  Library 

To  the  Editor: 

As  you  have  taught  a  great  deal  to  myself 
and  others  I  know,  I  advocate  your  teachings 
wherever  I  go.  I  am  not  now  a  subscriber  of 
your  magazine,  but  I  read  it  every  month.  I 
propose  to  give  my  old  ones  to  the  Carnegie 
Free  Library  in  this  town.  I  make  the  sugges- 
tion here  that  you  publish  this  idea  so  that 
many  people  may  know  the  "gospel"  of  good 
health  as  taught  in  Physical  Culture. 

I  hope  you  will  be  successful  in  your  fight 
against  prudery  and  I  also  hope  you  will 
succeed  in  winning  your  case  in  court.  But  if 
you  do  not  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  you  were  in  the  same  class  as  all 
people  who  in  the  past  have  suffered  for  their 
opinions.  I  wish  you  Godspeed  in  the  work 
you  have  set  yourself  to  do. 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa.  L.  M.  Smith. 

A  Criticism  on  the  Declining  Birth  Rate 

To  the  Editor: 

I  was  rather  interested  in  "A  Mother's 
Opinion  on  the  Declining  Birth  Rate,"  which 


you  recently  published.  I  am  not  a  mother, 
nor  yet  am  I  married,  but  I  felt  that  I  could 
not  let  an  opinion  like  this  one  pass  unnoticed. 
It  hurt  me  to  think  that  one  of  my  own  sex 
could  express  herself  in  such  a  manner.  I 
have  raised  more  than*  one  child  for  other 
mothers — being  a  teacher — and  at  present 
have  the  care  and  the  responsibility  of  raising 
my  motherless  little  sister,  although  I  am  still 
in  my  twenties.  The  mother  from  Kentucky 
certainly  can  express  herself  logically  and 
otherwise,  but  I  should  advise  her  not  to  ex- 
press herself  as  she  had  in  the  October  issue 
of  Physical  Culture.  Why  should  anyone 
expect  to  be  paid  for  doing  their  duty?  The 
privilege  of  raising  children  should  be  a  crown 
to  any  woman,  whether  she  is  married  or  not, 
or  whether  they  are  hers  or  someone's  else. 
Why  did  you  marry,  little  Kentucky  mother, 
if  it  has  caused  you  so  much  suffering  and  ex- 
pense? I  hope  your  children  will  never  know 
how  you  feel  about  having  brought  them  into 
the  world,  for  how  can  they  ever  respect  a 
mother  who  either  does  or  has  it  in  her  heart 
"to  thwart  the  laws  of  Nature."  You  cer- 
tainly are  not  complimentary  to  your  husband. 
Doesn't  he  love  you  or  take  as  good  care  of  you 
as  he  should  ?  If  you  do  not  like  or  want  any 
more  children,  simply  do  not  have  them. 
That  is  all.  Read  some  reliable  work  on  the 
sex  problem;  I  should  suggest  Bernarr  Mac- 
fadden  on  the  laws  of  sex.  It  may  help  both 
you  and  your  husband  to  solve  the  race 
suicide  problem  to  your  advantage  and  to  that 
of  the  United  States. 

A  California  Physical  Culturist. 

Government  in  the  Bread-Making  Business 
To  the  Editor: 

From  a  detailed  account  furnisned  by  the 
Burgomaster  of  Budapest,  respecting  a  muni- 
cipal bakery  in  that  city,  it  appears  that  in 
order  to  supply  good  and  wholesome  bread  to 
the  citizens  at  a  cheap  rate  the  municipal  au- 
thorities have  built  a  factory  which  will  com- 
mence working  this  month  with  a  minimum 
daily  output  of  50,000  pounds  of  bread.  The 
principal  objects  are  to  force  bakers  to  produce 
bread  of  the  same  quality  and  to  sell  it  at  a 
reasonable  price.  The  bakery  is  to  be  fitted 
with  the  most  modern  machinery,  which  will 
cost  an  immense  sum,  exclusive  of  the  value 
of  the  land  it  stands  on.  The  bread  will  be  sold 
in  special  shops  belonging  to  the  municipality, 
and  also  in  market  halls  and  in  private  shops, 
but  the  price  at  which  it  will  be  retailed  will 
always  be  fixed  by  the  municipal  authorities. 
Would  it  not  be  nice  if  that  happened  in  our 
country  in  every  city? 

Let  us  get  pure  food  and  all  the  profit  there 
is  to  get  out  of  it.  We  are  a  half  of  a  million 
physical  culture  readers,  let  us  all  advocate 
wherever  we  go  to  the  motto  ' '  Let  the  Nation 
own  the  Trusts." 

The  present  capitalistic  society  is  a  failure 
entirely  and  the  reason  of  nearly  every  misery 
in  this  world,  therefore  let  us  study  socialism 
as  well  as  Physcultism. 

Union  Hill,  N.  J.       Richard  Schneider. 
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"White  Flour  not  Used  in  Corn  Bread  in  the 
Sooth 

To  the  Editor: 

In  Mr.  Maxwell  Remington's  article  in  the 
October  number,  just  to  hand,  on  "Interesting 
Facts  about  all  kinds  of  Bread,"  he  is  mistaken 
in  saying  (foot  page  319),  that  "corn  breads 
and  Johnny  cakes,  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar,  are  invariably  made  up  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  white  wheat  flour." 

I  know  nothing  about  the  composition  of 
"Johnny  cake,"  but  born  and  reared  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  living  all  my  life  in  the  South, 
have  never  heard  before  that  "corn  bread" 
had  flour  of  wheat  mixed  in  it.  The  old  "corn- 
dodger" is  corn-meal,  called  simply  "meal" 
mixed  with  water  and  salt,  the  dough  rolled  in 
the  hand,  long  and  diminishing  in  size  until 
rounded  ends  are  formed,  and  then  baked. 
Batter  bread,  peculiar  to  East  Virginia,  I  mean 
tide- water  Virginia,  has  the  addition  of  an 
egg  and  is  called  batter  bread  because  made 
like  batter  cakes,  except  that  it  is  baked,  and 
must  be  removed  from  the  bowl  or  deep  pan, 
in  which  it  is  baked,  with  a  spoon,  because  of 
its  consistency.  There  are  other  forms  of 
corn  bread,  but  I  have  never  heard  before,  of 
wheat  flour  being  mixed  with  the  corn  meal. 

Corn  bread  when  rightly  made  has  the 
dough  formed  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  it. 
This  gives  a  certain  sweetness  and  an  added 
flavor. 

Now  it  may  be  that,  in  some  sections,  wheat 
flour  is  added,  but  I  have  never  met  with  it 
knowingly  and  I  am  sure  any  of  the  black 
mammies — "aunts,"  I  should  say — who  pride 
themselves  on  their  cooking,  would  be  quite 
scandalized  at  the  idea  of  making  an  admix- 
ture of  wheat  flour. 

I  have  been  reading  your  magazine  for 
years  and  trust  you  will  excuse  my  correcting 
an  error. 

McMinnville,  Tenn.        B.  A.  Pendleton. 


"  Be  Not  Discouraged  n 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  been  a  silent,  but  intensely  interested 
reader  of  your  most  excellent  magazine  for 
several  years  and  I  want  to  compliment  you  on 
the  grand  work  you  are  doing  in  leading  men — 
and  women  too — from  the  realms  of  medical 
superstition  back  to  nature,  for  only  by  such 
teachings  will  this  great  country  of  ours  be 
saved.  I  think,  however,  that  most  sensible 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  true  happi- 
ness does  not  lie  in  wealth,  but  health. 

I  loan  old  copies  of  Physical  Culture  to 
the  neighbors  whom  I  am  trying  to  interest  in 
themselves. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  you  be  not 
discouraged,  every  good  work  has  its  opposi- 
tion. The  skin  on  Paul's  back  was  cut  into 
shreds,  Luther  was  turned  out  of  church, 
Servetus  was  burned  at  the  stake  and  Colum- 
bus was  put  in  irons,  you  are  not  meeting  such 
opposition  as  this,  so  may  you  continue  to 
prosper. 

Briscoe,  Mo.  M.  L.  Taylor. 


Physical  Culture  in  Our  Schools 

To  the  Editor: 

The  principles  of  physical  culture  are  no 
longer  ignored  by  the  progressive  thinkers. 
The  movement  of  reform  along  these  lines  has 
made  wonderful  progress.  But  much  remains 
to  be  accomplished.  There  is  a  dire  necessity 
for  more  enlightenment  along  this  subject  in 
our  common  schools. 

It  is  a  startling  fact  that  hundreds,  yea, 
thousands  of  our  boys  and  girls  leave  the  school 
to  face  the  world  destitute  of  the  knowledge 
essential  to  virile  manhood  and  real  woman- 
hood. They  are  unwarned  of  the  awful  result 
of  a  neglected  body. 

The  question  arises,  what  is  the  cause  of  this 
deficiency?  One  strong  factor  in  bringing 
about  this  state  of  affairs  is,  our  teachers  are 
not  educated  along  these  lines.  So  many  do 
not  even  know  how  to  take  care  of  their  own 
bodies  as  the  "grouchy  school  marm"  and 
"sour  masters"  too  often  testify. 

Again,  the  text-books  are  in  too  many  cases 
not  adopted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  A  great 
number  of  our  books  on  physiology  and 
hygiene  are  practically  worthless.  They  con- 
tain scientific  terms  which  many  teachers  do 
not  understand  and  much  less  are  the  pupils 
able  to  comprehend  their  meaning.  The  re- 
sult is  that  it  frequently  creates  a  dislike  for 
the  subject  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and 
pupils,  and  the  instruction  in  this  all-import- 
ant subject  is  lost. 

The  study  of  our  bodies — How  to  take  care 
of  them,  how  to  avoid  the  dangers  to  health 
and  morality,  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
studies,  but  is  sadly  neglected. 

How  can  we  improve  these  conditions?  In 
the  first  place,  we  must  have  intelligent 
teachers,  teachers  who  fully  realize  the  value 
of  a  strong  mind  in  a  strong  body.  The  value 
of  such  teachers  to  mankind  is  beyond  esti- 
mate. Next,  the  workmen  on  immortal  minds 
must  have  proper  tools.  The  books  must  be 
practical.  They  must  conform  to  the  needs  of 
the  pupils. 

Weakness  and  degeneracy  greet  our  vision 
on  every  hand.  What  untold  vices  arise  from 
ignorance  of  the  result  of  violations  of  nature's 
laws. 

We  are  prone  to  hail  the  factory  as  the 
mother  of  vice  (and  certainly  it  is  not  stainless 
of  this  black  charge) ,  but  let  us  not  fail  to  re- 
member that  the  vast  majority  of  those  factory 
boys  and  girls  spent  at  least  from  six  to  eight 
years  under  the  care  of  the  school.  What 
preparation  has  the  school  given  them  to  fight 
against  the  snares  of  vice,  to  preserve  purity? 
This  is  a  question  of  paramount  importance. 

What  we  need  is  strong  minds,  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  strongest  and  most  efficient 
mind  is  found  in  a  strong  body. 

Will  we  launch  our  children  on  the  uncertain 
sea  of  life  in  a  frail  craft  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves,  with  only  a  small  chance  of  its  being 
rescued,  or  will  we  render  them  seaworthy  by 
a  careful  preparation  to  fight  the  battles  for 
health  and  purity? 

Fleetwood,  Pa.  S.  H.  R. 
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Physical  Culture  Diet  in  a  Boarding  House 

To  the  Editor: 

In  a  late  number  of  your  magazine,  a  cor- 
respondent asked:  "for  the  best  method  of 
securing  a  healthful  diet,  in  an  ordinary  board- 
ing house?"  and  thinking  that  my  experience 
may  be  of  interest,  I  will  write  a  brief  account 
of  it:  I  have  been  a  physical  culturist  and  a 
strict  vegetarian,  for  about  two  years.  At 
first  I  encountered  some  trouble  with  my  diet, 
but  I  managed  to  get  board  with  families  that 
would  feed  me  as  I  wished. 

But  during  the  last  three  months  I've  had 
some  experience  with  a  boarding  house  in  a 
coal  mining  camp.  For  breakfast  there  is 
generally  served  rolled  oats  or  breakfast  food, 
such  as  Shreded- Wheat,  Force,  or  Egg-O-See, 
besides  meat  and  hot  buckwheat  cakes. 

For  dinner  and  supper  there  are  generally 
some  vegetables  served  that  are  not  seasoned 
with  beef  or  grease,  and  when  there  is  fruit 
served,  it  makes  the  biggest  part  of  my  meal. 
Pie — which  is  often  served — I  unharness  by 
scooping  out  the  fruit  and  leaving  the  crust, 
which  I  never  eat.  At  times,  when  there  is  no 
suitable  dish  served,  I  just  leave  the  table,  and 
don't  feel  any  inconvenience  by  missing  a 
meal. 

I  drink  milk  when  I  can  get  it,  and  shun  tea 
and  coffee.  I  haven't  eaten  any  bread  since 
at  my  present  boarding  house,  as  they  serve 
white  bread,  which  is  unwholesome.  My  oc- 
cupation is  at  manual  labor,  at  present  I  am  a 
fireman  in  a  boiler  room,  working  nights.  I'm 
on  duty  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  until 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  have  not 
lost  any  weight  in  the  time  that  I  have  been  at 
the  boarding-house,  on  the  contrary  I  have 
gained  about  three  pounds. 

I  believe  a  person  can  get  enough  nourish- 
ment at  an  ordinary  boarding-house,  if  he  does 
miss  a  meal  every  now  and  again ;  it  does  one 
good  to  fast  sometime. 

Hebron,  Colo.  Joseph  Yasulevicz. 

A  Photographer's  Experience 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  agitating  Physical  Culture  during 
my  spare  time.  I  have,  and  am,  reaping  so 
much  benefit  from  it  myself  that  I  am  scatter- 
ing the  seed  broadcast.  I  meet  with  rebuffs 
occasionally  but  all  seed  does  not  grow,  hence 
I  am  not  discouraged. 

I  purchased  my  first  book — ' '  Building  of 
Vital  Power" — this  Spring.  I  began  walking 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  morning  and  evening 
and  gradually  increased  this  to  five  miles.  I 
have  just  returned  from  my  walk.  This  is  the 
third  day  since  I  increased  the  distance  to  five 
miles  morning  and  five  miles  in  the  evening, 
making  ten  miles  daily.  I  am  also  taking  sitz 
baths,  with  cold  plunge  twice  daily.  I  was  a 
nervous  wreck  when  I  started ;  worked  fifteen 
hours  a  day ;  never  exercised ;  and  took  a  hot 
bath  once  a  week;  had  very  little  fresh  air, 
being  a  photographer  and  in  love  with  my 
work — like  many  others,  I  was  applying  myself 
to  the  sacrifice  of  the  important  things  that 
would  have  made  my  work  a  greater  pleasure 


and  much  less  arduous.  I  am  a  new  man  now 
and  expect  to  continue  all  my  life  seeking  the 
health-giving  elements  nature  so  kindly  endows 
us  with  if  we  will  but  seek  them  diligently. 

I  have  been  much  ridiculed  for  my  long 
walks,  and  until  about  two  months  ago  was  a 
lone  pedestrian  in  our  little  college  town  of 
five  thousand.  I  said  little  about  it  but  per- 
sisted in  my  walks,  adding  to  them  the  exer- 
cises for  vigor-building  and  cure  of  varicocele 
together  with  sitz  baths.  I  performed,  and  do 
when  opportunity  permits,  feats  of  strength 
that  even  college  trained  track  men  cannot 
attain;  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  my 
friends  have  demonstrated  what  persistent  and 
scientific  attention  will  do.  I  now  have  a  class 
of  professional  men  (seven  in  number),  walk- 
ing with  me.  They  can  testify  to  the  merits  of 
a  well  devised  regime.  Three  of  these  were 
my  worst  scoffers  at  first. 

Ada,  Ohio.  B.  Frank  Frederick. 

Husband     Converted     to     Physical     Culture 
Methods 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  magazine,  with  its  far-reaching  arti- 
cles, has  only  come  to  my  notice  these  past  few 
months,  but  I  regret  its  late  arrival  in  my 
home.  I  should  say  that  a  housekeeper  may 
save  many  visits  to  her  doctor  and  save  many 
dollars  on  her  monthly  accounts  by  perusing 
Physical  Culture  regularly. 

Your  recent  article  on  "The  Complexion" 
is  excellent — is  almost  identical  with  the  ideas 
of  a  famous  masseuse  who  also  advocates  a 
strict  diet  for  good  skin. 

Your  exercises  are  most  helpful — my 
husband,  who  never  greatly  interested  himself 
in  exercise  previously  has  been  completely 
won  over  by  reading  Physical  Culture.  He 
now  exercises  twice  a  day,  and  is  exceedingly 
proud  of  his  development.  I  myself,  have  ob- 
served the  "  Reducing- Weight-Exercises  "  with 
equally  good  results. 

Complimenting  you  on  your  wide-spread 
fame,  and  your  most  beneficial  magazine,  be- 
lieve me.  (Mrs.)  Laura  O'Brien. 

501  W.  176th  street,  New  York  City. 

Proper  Position  During  Sleep 
To  the  Editor: 

I  have  never  seen  an  article  written  as  to 
proper  positions  or  methods  in  sleeping.  I 
have  found  that  one  can  be  benefited  while 
sleeping  properly  as  well  as  eating  and  exercis- 
ing properly.  I  lie  on  my  right  side  and 
breathe  deeply  and  regularly  until  I  fall  asleep 
— a  sleep  so  sound  that  I  never  wake  until 
broad  daylight. 

The  deep  breathing  while  awake  produces 
an  even  and  regular  motion  to  the  lungs,  which 
continues  throughout  the  night,  therefore  the 
lungs  are  strengthened  while  you  sleep. 

People  who  have  difficulty  in  falling  asleep, 
by  following  this  method,  will  find  this 
difficulty  eradicated.  The  deep  breathing 
which  continues  throughout  the  night  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  entire  system. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y,  Bert  R.  Pope. 
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Was  a  Sickly  Youth — Now  Strong  and  Endur- 
ing 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  been  an  interested  reader  of  Physical 
Culture  for  four  years,  and  perhaps  my  ex- 
perience would  be  of  interest. 

When  I  first  read  the  magazine  it  was  more 
out  of  curiosity  than  any  thing  else  that  I 
practiced  the  exercises  given.  But  so  gratify- 
ing were  the  results  that  I  was  encouraged  to 
continue.  When  I  started  in  I  was  a  very 
weak  and  sickly  youth,  in  fact  I  was  not 
stronger  than  a  weak  girl. 

As  a  child  I  was  undersized  and  had  to  stay 
out  of  school  a  couple  of  years  on  account  of 
sickness.  My  parents  always  bundled  me  up 
in  winter,  and  insisted  that  I  keep  my  windows 
closed  at  night.  I  was  always  fed  heartily  and 
I  also  consumed  all  kinds  of  tonics  and  other 
things  like  that,  but  they  did  not  benefit  me  at 
all.  Every  winter  I  had  colds  galore;  one 
winter  I  had  pneumonia  and  nearly  died. 

Since  reading  Physical  Culture  I  have 
had  but  one  cold — and  that  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  let  up  a  little  on  physical  culture 
theories — and  have  never  been  sick  a  day.  I 
am  not  alarmingly  strong,  but  I  couldn't  ex- 
pect to  be  when  one  considers  the  poor 
physique  with  which  I  started.  But  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  I  am  not  very  strong,  I 
have  excellent  endurance.  I  can  chin  myself 
twenty  times  and  dip  thirty-five  times.  I  was 
able  to  do  some  of  the  endurance  stunts  as  well 
as  many  who  received  honorable  mention  in 
your  recent  endurance  contest. 

I  heartily  indorse  all  of  the  physical  culture 
theories  except  the  no  meat  idea.  This  is 
probably  caused,  however,  by  the  fact  that  I 
have  not  given  it  a  fair  trial.  Whenever  I 
attempted  to  avoid  meat  everyone  in  the 
family  got  curious  and  made  fun  of  me,  so  I 
have  stuck  to  the  old  diet.  For  exercise,  I  find 
that  a  recreative  game  is  much  more  desirable 
than  a  exercise  all  by  one's  self.  But  any  and 
all  exercise  is  all  right  and  so  is  the  Physical 
Culture  magazine. 

A.  K.  W. 

465  Broadway,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

No  "Words  Can  Describe  Benefit 
To  the  Editor: 

I  have  followed  the  methods  you  advocate 
for  "Developing  a  Powerful  Physique,"  and 
have  ate  the  foods  you  recommend  for  the  past 


three  months.  Short  as  the  time,  no  words  of 
mine  could  exagerate  the  great  benefits  I  have 
derived.  When  I  first  took  up  the  exercises  I 
was  almost  round-shouldered,  and  my  nerves 
were  completely  run  down.  To-day  I  am  per- 
fectly erect,  and  my  nerves  are  in  fine  order. 
I  cut  out  drinking  and  smoking  and  I  can 
truthfully  say  I  feel  like  a  new  man.  Quite  a 
number  of  my  working  mates  have  taken  to 
physical  culture  and  seem  to  be  quite  enthusi- 
astic about  it. 

Patrick  B.  McEntary. 
(Old)  283  W.  Adams  street,  Chicago. 

Right  Living  and  a  Healthy  Child 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  sending  you'a  picture  of  our  physical 
culture  baby,  Helen  Kathryn,  who  is  four 
months  old.  From  the  time  she  was  born,  she 
has  slept  in  a  room  with  three  windows  open. 
She  is  given  a  cold  bath  every  morning.  Just 
before  putting  her  to  bed  at  night,  we  give  her 
physical  culture  exercises,  which  she  enjoys 
very  much. 

Her  mother  and  myself  have  followed  the 
teachings  of  your  valuable  magazine  for  the 
past  two  years,  and  now  enjoy  the  happiness 
of  having  a  healthy  daughter.  We  both  send 
best  wishes  for  your  success  in  your  good  work. 


Sidney,  Ohio. 


Frank  Miller. 


Helen  Kathryn  Miller. 
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Daniel  P.  Higgins  in  his  outdoor  gymnasium* 

Health  and  Strength  Through  Following  Our 
Teachings 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  enclosing  a  photograph  of  Daniel  P. 
Higgins,  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  a  young 
man  widely  known  as  an  all  around  athlete. 
He  is  noted  particularly  for  his  clever  ability  in 
amateur  boxing  and  running. 

When  fifteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Higgins  took 
a  business  position  which  kept  him  so  closely 
confined  that  he  soon  began  to  appreciate  the 
great  necessity  of  taking  proper  exercise.  He 
procured  a  copy  of  Physical  Culture  and 
studied  its  teachings  with  intense  interest. 
Being  keenly  ambitious  to  acquire  a  good 
development,  he  followed  carefully  the  rules  of 
health  set  forth  in  your  magazine,  and  also 
practiced  several  of  the  exercises.  By  dili- 
gently following  the  principles  you  advocate, 
he  soon  showed  remarkable  progress  in  de- 
velopment. When  he  had  gained  a  high  de- 
gree of  endurance,  he  entered  athletics,  where 
he  has  won  considerable  distinction.  Now,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  has  a  splendid 
physique,  as  you  can  see  from  the  photograph. 

The  accompanying  picture  of  Mr.  Higgins 
was  taken  in  his  yard,  which  he  has  fitted  up 
as  an  outdoor  gymnasium ;  with  punching  bag, 
horizontal  bar,  boxing  ring,  running  track,  etc. 

527  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.     H.  Mooney. 

Gained  Nine  Pounds  in  One  "Week 

To  the  Editor: 

The  supplement  to  your  magazine  has  done 
me  much  good.  I  have  gained  nine  pounds  in 
about  one  week.  My  young  brother  is  taking 
the  exercises  too,  and  he  has  gained  about  four 
pounds  in  one  week. 

I  can't  help  praising  your  magazine,  because 
I  think  it's  a  public  benefit.  I  am  willing  to 
recommend  your  magazine  at  any  time.  I 
belong  to  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  circulate 
my  magazines  to  other  members  and  they 
praise  it  very  much. 

Dorchester,  Mass.        Charles  H.  Swett. 


Saved  by  Our  Literature 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  been  reading  Physical  Culture  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  have  been  greatly  helped. 

I  have  had  the  same  trouble  to  overcome  as 
many — or  perhaps  most — young  men.  My 
parents  never  told  me  anything  whatever  con- 
cerning my  body.  But  thanks  to  God,  to  your  | 
advice  and  to  the  love  of  a  high-minded  girl, 
I  believe  I  now  have  complete  control  of  my- 
self. 

F.  J.  M. 

New  Westminister,  B.  C.  Canada. 

A  Transformation  Brought  About  by  Physical 
Culture 

To  the  Editor: 

I  will  mention  some  of  the  benefits  I  have 
derived  since  I  have  tried  to  live  the  physical 
culture  life.  First,  I  believe  I  am  remedying  a 
defect  in  my  neck.  (It  was  of  an  abnormal 
size).  Second,  I  believe  my  hair  is  becoming 
healthier.  Third,  my  face  is  now  freer  from 
pimples  than  it  has  been  for  some  time. 
Fourth,  believe  my  lungs  are  stronger.  Fifth, 
I  have  greater  powers  of  endurance. 

Some  time  ago  I  would  not  think  of  taking  a 
good  long  walk.  Now  I  enjoy  a  long  walk  very 
much  and  no  matter  how  much  I  walk  I  never 
get  "leg- weary."  Sixth,  believe  my  general 
vitality  is  higher  than  it  has  been  for  some 
little  time.  Seventh,  am  now  more  ambitious 
and  believe  there  is  a  good  position  in  life  for 
every  man  of  average  ability,  sound  morals 
and  superb  health.  Eighth,  work  is  npw  more 
of  a  pleasure  than  formerly.  I  distinctly  re- 
member what  a  task  it  was  one  time  for  me  to 
rise  early  in  the  morning ;  while  now  it  is  quite 
natural  and  easy  to  do  so.  I  hope  some  time  to 
live  the  physical  culture  life  in  its  entirety. 
Am  now  twenty-three  years  old  and  have  been 
teaching  three  years.  It  is  a  shame  that  almost 
all  the  time  of  the  teacher  must  be  spent  in 
developing  the  pupil's  mental  powers  and 
letting  the  physical  make-up  take  care  of  itself. 
Why  is  it  that  educators  don't  realize  that 
mental  giants  but  physical  wrecks  are  almost 
nonentities?  Why  is  it  that  the  schools  turn 
out  lop-sided  graduates?  Why  is  it  that  our 
educational  system  seems  not  to  comprehend 
that  man's  nature  is  three-sided — body,  mind, 
and  spirit?  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  realizes  this  truth 
and  we  know  it  accomplishes  a  great  deal  in 
the  uplifting  of  humanity.  Why  should  our 
schools  and  colleges  not  realize  as  much? 

What  we  want  in  this  great  world  is  a 
symmetrically  developed  race  of  people.  Let 
every  physical  culturist  make  this  one  of  his 
highest  aims  in  life.  "Let's  wake  up."  Let's 
preach  the  gospel  of  spiritual,  mental  and 
bodily  health.  There  may  be  many  discour- 
agements in  our  path,  but  let  us  move  steadily 
onward,  knowing  that,  although  we  may  be 
misunderstood  at  first,  people  will  at  last 
awake  from  their  slumbers  and  drink  in  the 
great  truths  of  nature  and  be  made  free. 

F.  A.  Reeds. 
Fowler's  Corners,  Ont.,  Canada. 
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Condemned    to    Die    by    Army    Physicians — 
Saved  by  Our  Methods 

To  the  Editor: 

I  was  a  soldier  in  the  Spanish-American 
War,  and  through  exposure  I  developed 
phthisis,"  and  received  an  honorable  dis- 
charge from  the  army  on  account  of  disability. 
The  best  physicians  I  could  consult  informed 
me  that  there  was  no  hope  for  me,  so  I  decided 
to  treat  my  own  case.  I  began  by  sleeping  out 
of  doors,  taking  deep  breathing  exercises,  and 
dieting  according  to  your  methods,  and  to-day 
I  am  a  well  man. 

M.  E. 

Gained  Thirty  Pounds 

To  the  Editor: 

Since  I  introduced  physical  culture  into  my 
life  I  have  gained  thirty  pounds  in  weight. 
I  hold  you  and  your  work  in  the  highest 
esteem  and  appreciation. 

I  am  a  constant  reader  and  lover  of  your 
magazine.  Each  issue  is  full  of  features  of 
personal  interest. 

Walter  Pryor. 

Maeder  Building,  Pittsburg,  Penna. 

A  Minister's  Life  Saved 

To  the  Editor: 

By  specialists  on  lung  diseases,  I  was  pro- 
nounced a  hopeless,  helpless  consumptive.  I 
was  told  by  eminent  physicians,  that  I  could 
not  live  more  than  two  months.  That  I  had 
consumption  in  the  last  stages.  And  that  I 
could  not  live.  I  went  South  for  my  health, 
and  by  chance  a  copy  of  your  excellent  maga- 
zine, Physical  Culture,  fell  into  my  hands. 
I  at  once  took  up  some  of  the  practices  it  ad- 
vocates, in  the  way  of  deep  breathing,  exer- 
cises, cold  baths,  etc.  I  soon  began  to  improve 
I  kept  steadily  at  the  work,  and  became  again 
a  strong  man,  able  to  take  up  the  duties  of  life 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  I  could  with  ease, 
at  a  little  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  stand 
on  the  floor  and  talk,  earnestly  for  four  hours, 
were  it  necessary  that  I  should  do  so. 

I  attribute  all  to  Physical  Culture.  I 
have  read  your  magazine  for  a  number  of  years 
either  as  a  regular  subscriber,  or  by  purchasing 
it  from  news-stands.  I  have  never  seen  in  it 
anything  that  would  necessarily  corrupt  the 
morals  of  any  one.  Some  people  are  of  the 
class  who  are  looking  for  evil.  Of  course  they 
see  what  they  are  looking  for.  Portions  of  the 
Holy  Bible  are  to  some  people  vulgar. 

The  apostle  Paul  said:  "Unto  the  pure  all 
things  are  pure:  but  unto  them  that  are  de- 
filed and  unbelieving  nothing  is  pure:  but 
even  their  mind  and  conscience  is  defiled." 
Titus,  1:15.  The  evil  mind  seeks  the  impure 
always. 

Mr.  Macfadden,  you  can  afford,  if  vou  must, 
lay  in  prison  for  awhile,  or  even  for  life,  for  the 
good  you  have  done.  You  have  saved  life, 
you  have  made  souls  better  and  happier.  Your 
name  will  one  day  be  listed  with  the  bene- 
factors of  the  country.    However,  I  shall  hope 


that  some  turn  in  your  case,  may  be  taken  that 
will  procure  your  release  and  that  you  may 
live  long  to  bless  humanity  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past. 

Frazeyburg,  Ohio.     (Rev.)  J.  S.  Bonham. 

Splendid  Development  of  a  Physical  Culturist 

To  the  Editor: 

Mr.  Edward  Sandow  is  a  physical  culturist 
who  may  well  be  proud  of  the  excellent  de- 
velopment he  has  gained  through  careful 
training.  His  height  is  5  feet,  8 \  inches,  and 
his  weight  168  pounds.  He  can  lift  over  his 
head  with  either  hand  more  than  his  own 
weight.  He  lifts  187  pounds  wTith  his  right 
hand,  and  175  with  his  left.  X.  Y.  Z. 


Edward  Sandow,  who  secured  his  fine  devel- 
opment through  physical  culture. 


The  Beef  and  Hot  Water  Diet 

FURTHER  DETAILS  OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  CONSUMPTION 
AND  SIMILAR  DISEASES  WITH  THE  EXCLUSIVE  MEAT  DIET 

By  Edward  Quincy  Norton 

The  following  contribution  gives  further  details  of  the  use  of  the  meat  diet  in  the  treatment 
of  consumption.  The  author  was  flooded  with  letters  from  those  interested  in  this  diet,  and 
this  article  endeavors  as  nearly  as  possible  to  answer  the  queries  of  the  writers  of  these  com- 
munications. Mr.  Norton  seems  to  be  convinced  beyond  all  question  of  the  value  of  Salisbury's 
theories,  and  his  views  may  be  well  worthy  of  trial,  if  one  has  failed  to  secure  relief  through 
other  methods. — Bernarr  Macfadden. 


IN  closing  the  article  upon  the  above 
subject,  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  this  magazine,  the  writer 
stated  that  "in  prescribing  a  beef  diet 
for  the  consumptive,  one  is  restoring  the 
balanced  relations  of  the  system  of  one 
who  has  been  living  too  exclusively  upon 
fermentative  food  products." 

In  emphasizing  and  reiterating  the 
truth  of  the  above  statement,  the  writer 
again  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
microscopic  examination  of  the  blood 
and  urine  shows  the  fermentative  growth 
therein  (these  growths  are  never  absent 
in  cases  of  tuberculosis),  that  they  are 
present  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  ravages  of  the  disease  and  that  with 
their  disappearance,  there  is  an  immedi- 
ate and  clearly  pronounced  improve- 
ment in  the  feeling,  appearance  and 
actual  physical  condition  of  the  patient. 

These  acetous  and  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tive growths  are  the  natural  and  inevit- 
able products  from  the  material  taken 
into  the  system  as  food.  In  the  stomach 
and  intestines  such  food  germinates,  by 
the  aid  of  the  bodily  heat,  and  produces 
the  vinegar  plant  or  yeast,  called  mother 
of  vinegar  (mycoderma  aceti),  also  sugar 
yeast  plants  (Saccharomyces  cerevisicE), 
together  with  yeast  plants  from  amylace- 
ous (starch)  and  other  fermenting  foods, 
and  a  complete  demonstration  which  will 
compel  the  minds  assent  to  the  truth  of 
these  statements,  can  be  made  by  feed- 
ing the  patient  with  these  fermenting 
foods  and  watching  the  character  of  the 
blood,  urine  and  feces. 

Patients  so  fed  will  quickly  show  these 
fermentative  growths  to  be  present  in 
the  blood,  secretions,  and  excretions,  and 
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— in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease — upon 
the  skin  also,  and  if  this  diet  is  continued 
any  length  of  time,  every  other  indica- 
tion of  tuberculosis  will  appear.  Attend- 
ing these  fermentations,  there  will  be 
produced  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  also  sulphureted 
hydrogen  gas,  which  gases  the  dia- 
phragm largely  absorbs,  soon  becoming 
more  or  less  paralyzed,  when  it  loses  its 
normal  vigor,  abnormal  breathing  then 
begins  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  take 
in  a  satisfactory  amount  of  air,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  long  but  involuntary 
breaths  are  taken,  these  often  setting  the 
patient  into  a  coughing  spell.  These 
gases  arising  in  /the  throat  cause  a  tick- 
ling sensation  and  disposition  to  cough, 
though  there  may  not  be  phlegm  thrown 
off. 

Frequently  the  gas  paralyzes  the  vocal 
chords  to  such  an  extent  that  the  voice 
is  entirely  lost  for  days,  weeks  and  some- 
times for  months.  This  is  the  case  most 
frequently  in  fibrous  consumption  (pul- 
monary fibrosis).  An  extension  of  this 
paralysis  to  the  heart  will  frequently 
cause  the  limbs  to  become  cold  and 
clammy,  the  finger  nails  and  lips  blue 
and  the  sight  dim,  such  symptoms  call- 
ing for  the  prompt  administration  of 
carminatives,  hot  water  being  the  most 
effective,  the  patient  to  be  laid  upon  the 
left  side,  hips  the  highest,  when  the  gas 
may  be  passed  and  immediate  relief  had. 

If  fermentative  foods  are  excluded 
from  the  diet  and  only  those  consumed 
which  ferment  but  little,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  the  most  easily  digested  and 
assimilated,  broiled,  lean,  defibrinated 
beef  being  the  nearest  to  the  ideal  food, 
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the  change  for  the  better  will  appear  in 
the  blood  and  urine  within  a  few  hours, 
so  as  to  be  noticeable  to  the  microscopist, 
and  noticeable  to  the  patient  and  nurse 
within  twenty-four  hours  and  the  pa- 
tient's friends  will  notice  within  forty- 
eight  hours  the  improved  appearance. 
A  return  to  the  eating  of  the  fermenta- 
tive foods  will  promptly  bring  a  recur- 
rence of  the  old  indications,  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  beef  diet,  accompanied 
by  the  drinking  of  hot  water,  will  clear 
up  the  blood  and  urine,  re-establish  nor- 
mal conditions  in  all  bodily  functions, 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  result  in  a  com- 
plete restoration  to  health. 

The  writer  hereof  makes  the  following 
unqualified  assertions  and  fearlessly 
challenges  successful  contradiction. 

First.  That  in  every  case  of  tubercu- 
losis these  fermentative  growths  are 
always  present  in  the  system,  their  num- 
ber and  character  in  keeping  with  the 
extent  of  the  disease. 

Second.  That  accompanying  these 
fermentative  growths,  there  is  always  a 
train  of  associated  abnormal  indications, 
which  indications  disappear  with  the 
elimination  of  the  fermentative  growths, 
and  that  these  normal  and  abnormal  con- 
ditions can  be  brought  about  at  will,  by 
the  changes  made  in  the  diet. 

Third.  That  no  physician  or  other 
person  can  truthfully  say  they  have  ever 
known  of  a  case  of  tuberculosis  having 
been  cured  by  the  patient  living  upon  an 
exclusive  vegetable  diet,  nor  upon  an  ex- 
clusive diet,  nor  upon  an  exclusive 
amylaceous  diet.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
consumptives  may  not  have  recovered 
their  health,  while  eating,  even  freely 
(though  not  exclusively),  of  these  foods. 
Under  certain  climatic  and  other  favor- 
able conditions,  one  may  overcome,  or 
avoid  to  some  extent,  the  fermentation 
due  to  the  eating  of  these  foods,  but  such 
cases  are  very  rare,  and  none  have  been 
made  a  matter  of  record  and  well  au- 
thenticated, where  the  diet  has  been  one 
composed  exclusively  of  fruit,  or  of 
vegetables,  or  of  amylaceous  foods. 
What  may  be  accomplished  by  persons 
in  health,  raised  or  trained  in  the  way  of 
living  upon  fruits,  vegetables  and  amy- 
laceous foods,  is  not  now  under  discus- 
sion;  pathological  conditions  are. 


Fourth.  That  no  one  food  will  so  well 
sustain  healthy,  normal  conditions  in 
man,  nor  for  so  long  a  time,  as  will  lean, 
defibrinated  beef,  properly  cooked. 

Fifth.  That  no  other  food  is  so 
efficacious  in  treating  chronic  diseases, 
or  pathological  conditions;  that  such 
beef  so  prepared  and  accompanied  by  the 
drinking  of  hot  water,  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  patient  in  all  cases,  even  where  it 
does  not  entirely  remove  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  in  time  to  save  life. 

The  discovery  and  demonstration  of 
the  therapeutic  value  of  defibrinated 
beef  and  hot  water  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  ranks  above  the  discovery  of 
anesthetics,  electricity  or  antiseptics. 
"The  whole  beef,  if  the  patient  can  di- 
gest it  well,  can  be  used  in  all  cases  ex- 
cept fibrous  diseases,  such  as  tumors, 
locomotor  ataxia,  fibrous  consumption, 
cancer,  asthma,  and  rheumatism  where 
enlargements  of  the  joints  have  taken 
place.  In  these  cases  it  is  important  to 
keep  all  connective  tissue,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, out  of  the  food." 

Experiments  have  shown  that  man 
can  exist  and  thrive  indefinitely  on  lean 
beef  pulp  (defibrinated  beef),  and  hot 
water.  The  stomach  is  purely  a  lean 
meat  digesting  organ.  When  too  much 
food  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  is 
eaten,  the  bile  is  sent  to  the  stomach  to 
digest  it.  It  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the 
bile  to  digest  vegetable  food.  When  bile 
is  detected  in  the  stomach,  the  condition 
is  called  "biliousness,"  but  it  is  merely  an 
effort  of  nature  to  right  a  physiological 
wrong  done.  The  vegetable  food  and  the 
fibrous  connective  animal  tissues  in  ex- 
cess in  the  stomach  undergo  fermenta- 
tion. Carbonic  acid  gas,  alcohol,  and 
after  a  time  acetic  acid  (vinegar),  are 
developed  by  the  growth  of  the  alcoholic 
and  vinegar  yeasts  feeding  on  the  veget- 
able food  and  animal  connective  tissues, 
in  the  alimentary  canal  and  stomach 
especially.  These  cause,  by  the  action  of 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  mainly,  a  paralysis 
of  the  stomach,  also  the  formation  of  ani- 
mal tissues  in  the  condition  of  partial 
weakness  and  death,  as  seen,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  thickening  of  the  large  in- 
testines in  chronic  diarrhea.  The  diar- 
rhea that  accompanies  these  conditions 
is  due  to  the  catarrhal  pouring  forth  of 
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the  intestinal  juices,  and  to  an  effort  of 
nature  to  remove  the  offending  matter. 
The  eliminating  glandular  organs  also 
are  partially  paralyzed.  They  do  not 
properly  organize  their  eliminations. 
They  increase  in  size,  and  the  thickened 
fibrous  tissues  make  up  much  of  the  bulk 
of  the  enlarged  viscera.  The  production 
of  the  chemical  agents  known  as  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid  (carbonic  dioxide), 
are  prime  factors  in  the  production  of 
the  paralyzed  catarrhal  conditions.  The 
yeast  fermentations  of  the  food  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  connective 
fibrous  animal  tissues,  are  best  avoided 
by  removing  them  from  the  field  of  opera- 
tion, as  one  would  render  a  gun  harmless 
by  drawing  the  charge." 

The  following  are  the  reasons  why  the 
connective  fibrous  tissues  are  removed 
from  the  beef  pulp. 

"First.  Because  they  are  subject  to 
fermentation  and  produce  carbonic  acid 
gas,  the  same  as  food  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom  does. 

"Second.  Because  fibrous  tissues  of 
animal  food  are  special  food  for  animal 
fibrous  tissues. 

"Third.  Because  the  pulp  acts  by 
starving  out  the  fibrous  connective  glue 
or  colloid  tissues. 

"Fourth.  Because  experience  shows 
in  hundreds  of  cases  that  fibrous  growths 
in  from  one  to  three  years  are  removed 
more  or  less  completely,  and  because 
a  return  to  animal  food  which  retains 
the  connective  fibrous  tissues,  will 
be  followed  by  the  return  of  the 
diseased  fibrous  growths  in  the  tres- 
passer. 

"Fifth.  Because  the  beef  pulp  is  not 
subject  to  the  acetic  fermentation  and 
the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
hence  it  does  not  cause  diseases  of  fatty 
degeneration  and  paralysis,  which  the 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas  pro- 
duces. 

"Sixth.  Because  the  advantages  of 
chopped  defibrinated  beef  when  broiled 
are: 

"  (a) — Its  easy  digestion. 

"  (b) — Its  rapid  absorption. 

"  (c) — Its  forming  all  the  body  tissues 
in  a  healthy  manner. 

"  (d)— Its  being  a  speedy  builder-up  of 
the  blood. 


"  (e) — Its  clearing  out  abnormal  vege- 
tations from  the  blood  and  urine. 

"  (/)— Easy  to  swallow. 

"  (g) — Usually  acceptable  to  the  pal- 
ate. 

' '  (h) — Even  when  administered  against 
the  appetite,  it  has  saved  life. 

"  (i) — It  is  never  too  heavy  or  too  rich 
a  food  for  the  weakest  patient,  as  ordi- 
narily thought. 

"Seventh.  When  liquid  foods  alone 
can  be  taken,  beef  essences  and  teas 
should  be  made  from  beef  freed  from  the 
connective  fibrous  tissues." 

The  Salisbury  plan  never  comten- 
plated  the  feeding  of  raw  beef  to  pa- 
tients. 

"  It  must  always  be  cooked,  the  object 
being  to  render  it  more  soluble  in  the 
stomach  than  the  raw  beef,  which  does 
not  digest  well,  and  the  morphology  of 
the  feces  where  raw  meat  has  been  eaten 
shows  it  to  be  not  well  digested.  When 
the  beef  is  fried  it  is  raised  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  fat,  about  four  hundred 
degrees  (4000),  Fahrenheit.  This  meat 
extracts  the  water  from  the  beef  and 
makes  it  hard  and  dry,  and  hence  it  is 
more  indigestible.  But  the  chief  objec- 
tion to  frying  is  that  the  beef  is  not 
ventilated,  and  there  is  no  chance  for  the 
escape  of  the  products  of  the  destructive 
distillation  at  so  high  a  temperature. 
Broiling  coagulates  the  albumen  and 
makes  the  meat  juicy  and  tender,  because 
not  submitted  to  so  high  a  heat  as  in  fry- 
ing. Roasting  in  the  open  air  is  equiva- 
lent to  broiling,  which  is  a  mode  of  cook- 
ing where  there  is  ventilation ;  to  repeat, 
ventilation  is  necessary  for  cooking. 
When  cooking  in  closed  vessels  or  en- 
velopes is  adopted,  it  is  found  detri- 
mental to  the  quality  of  the  result,  caus- 
ing the  food  to  become  sometimes  purga- 
tive and  irritating  to  the  alimentary 
canal.  Another  effect  of  broiling  is  to 
cause  the  pulp  to  cease  to  polarize  light, 
showing  a  radical  physical  change  in  the 
structure,  a  discovery  made  by  Dr. 
Ephraim  Cutter,  which  holds  good  in  the 
thorough  cooking  of  all  foods." 

' '  Experiments  made  in  the  exclusive 
feeding  of  all  the  more  common  foods, 
show  that  nearly  all,  with  the  exception 
of  beef,  will,  when  fed  for  forty  to  fifty 
days,   ferment,   produce  vinegar,   lactic 
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acid  and  other  yeasts,  and  in  the  end 
establish  a  clear  case  of  consumption,  in 
which  there  is  partial  paralysis  and  in- 
terstitial death  caused  by  the  mycoderma 
aceti  and  other  acid  yeasts,  growing  in 
the  blood,  making  thrombi  (masses  of 
fibrine  in  which  are  consolidated  both 
white  and  red  corpuscles,  crystalline  and 
pigmentary  bodies,  spores  and  mycelial 
filaments  or  vegetations,  one  or  all), 
these  thrombi  becoming  embolisms 
(plugs  in  the  blood  vessels),  of  the  lungs, 
and  these  embolisms  are  the  nidus  of 
tubercle." 

This  demonstrates  that  tubercles,  or 
tubercular  deposits  are  not  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease,  as  is  thought  by 
many  persons.  They  do  not  appear  until 
the  third  stage  of  the  disease  is  reached 
and  are  well  advanced  before  any  posi- 
tive indications  can  be  detected  by  the 
use  of  the  stethoscope. 

The  superiority  of  the  Salisbury 
method  of  diagnosing  disease  by  micro- 
scopical examinations  of  the  blood, 
urine,  feces  and  skin,  together  with 
chemical  examinations  of  the  urine,  will 
be  apparent  when  it  is  known  that  not 
only  can  the  present  physical  condition 
of  a  consumptive  be  determined  with 
scientific  accuracy,  but  the  pre-tuber- 
cular  stages  can  be  detected  in  persons 
who  think  themselves  to  be  in  a  healthy 
condition.  This  foretelling  of  the  im- 
pending disease,  gives  one  time  in  which 
to  change  the  method  of  living  and 
adopt  a  diet  which  will,  while  starving 
out  the  incipient  fermentative  growths 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  at  the 
same  time  supply  the  system  with  'food 
which  will  be  the  most  easily  digested, 
readily  assimilated  and  strengthening  in 
character. 

Second  only  to  defibrinated  beef  as  a 
cure  for  consumption,  is  the  drinking  of 
hot  water,  which  should  be  taken  at  a 
temperature  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  degrees  (1500),  Fahrenheit,  or  as 
hot  as  it  can  be  comfortable  borne,  this 
temperature  varying  with  different  in- 
dividuals. As  simple  as  this  remedy  may 
seem  at  first  thought  to  be,  there  are 
many  considerations  that  should  be 
given  to  it's  use,  the  following  directions 
being  explanatory  and  important. 

"  First.    The  drinking  of  hot  water  ex- 


cites downward  peristalsis  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  Cold  water  depresses, 
as  it  uses  animal  heat  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
temperature  of  the  economy,  and  there 
is#a  loss  of  nerve  force  in  this  proceeding. 
Lukewarm  water  excites  upward  per- 
istalsis or  vomiting,  as  is  well  known. 
In  cases  of  diarrhoea  the  hotter  the  better 
In  cases  of  hemorrhages  the  temperature 
should  be  at  a  blood  heat.  Ice  water  is 
disallowed  in  all  cases,  sick  or  well. 

"Second.  Quantity  of  hot  water  at  a 
draught.  Dr.  Salisbury  began  with  one 
half  pint  of  hot  water,  but  found  it  was 
not  enough  to  wash  out  nor  to  bear  an- 
other test,  founded  on  the  physiological 
fact  that  the  urine  of  a  healthy  babe 
suckled  by  a  healthy  mother  (the  best 
standard  of  health),  stands  at  a  specific 
gravity  varying  from  1.015  to  1.020. 
The  urine  of  the  patient  should  be  made 
to  conform  to  this  standard,  and  the 
daily  use  of  the  urinometer  tells  whether 
the  patient  drinks  enough  or  too  much 
hot  water.  For  example,  if  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  urine  stands  at  1.030, 
more  hot  water  should  be  drunk,  unless 
there  is  a  loss  by  sweating.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  specific  gravity  fall  to 
1.010,  less  hot  water  should  be  drunk. 
The  quantity  of  hot  water  varies  usually 
from  one  half  to  one  pint,  or  one  and  a 
half  pints  at  one  time  of  drinking." 

The  urine  to  be  tested  should  be  the 
urina  sanguinis,  or  that  voided  just  after 
rising  from  bed  in  the  morning  before 
any  meals  or  drinks  are  taken. 

The  quantity  of  urine  voided  in  twenty 
four  hours  should  measure  from  forty- 
eight  to  sixty- four  ounces ;  three  to  four 
pints.  The  amount  will,  of  course,  vary 
somewhat  with  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  exercise,  sweating,  etc.,  but 
the  hot  water  must  be  given  so  as  to 
keep  the  specific  gravity  to  the  infant's 
standard,  to  wit,  1.015  to  1.020.  The 
urinometer  will  detect  at  once  whether 
the  proper  amount  of  hot  water  has  been 
drunk,  no  matter  whether  the  patient  is 
present  or  absent.  Another  test  is  that 
of  odor.  The  urine  should  be  devoid  of 
the  rank  "urinous "  smell,  so  well  known, 
but  indescribable. 

The  Salisbury  plans  aim  for  this  in  all 
cases,  and  when  the  patients  are  true  and 
faithful  the  aim  is  realized. 
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"Third.  Times  of  taking  hot  water: 
One  hour  or  two  hours  before  each  meal, 
and  half  an  hour  before  retiring  to  bed. 
At  first  the  time  of  one  half  hour  before 
meals  was  tried,  but  this  was  apt  to  be 
followed  by  vomiting.  One  hour  or  two 
hours  allows  the  hot  water  time  enough 
to  get  out  of  the  stomach  before  the  food 
enters  or  sleep  comes,  and  thus  prevents 
vomiting.  Four  times  a  day  gives  an 
amount  of  hot  water  sufficient  to  bring 
the  urine  to  the  right  specific  gravity, 
quantity,  color,  odor,  and  freedom  from 
deposit  on  cooling  If  the  patient  leaves 
out  one  dose  of  hot  water  during  an 
astronomical  day,  the  omission  will  show 
in  the  increased  specific  gravity,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  urinometerr  in  the  color, 
etc.  Should  the  patient  be  thirsty  be- 
tween meals,  eight  ounces  of  hot  water — 
half  a  pint — can  be  taken  any  time  be- 
tween two  hours  after  a  meal,  and  one 
hour  before  the  next  meal.  This  is  to 
avoid  diluting  the  food  in  the  stomach 
with  water. 

"Fourth.  Mode  of  taking  the  hot 
water.  In  drinking  the  hot  water  it 
should  be  sipped,  and  not  drunk  so  fast 
as  to  distend  the  stomach  and  make  it 
feel  uncomfortable.  From  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  may  be  consumed  dur- 
ing the  drinking. 

"Fifth.  The  length  of  time  to  conT 
tinue  the  use  of  hot  water:  Six  months  is 
generally  required  to  wash  out  the  liver 
and.  intestines  thoroughly.  As  it  pro- 
motes health,  the  procedure  can  be 
practiced  by  healthy  people  throughout 
life,  and  the  benefits  of  cleanliness  inside 
be  enjoyed.  The  drag  and  friction  on 
human  existence,  from  the  effects  of  fer- 
mentation, foulness,  and  indigestible 
food,  when  removed  gives  life  a  wonder- 
ful elasticity  and  buoyancy,  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  babe  above  alluded  to. 

"Sixth.  Additions  to  hot  water:  To 
make  it  palatable,  in  case  it  is  desired, 
and  medicate  the  hot  water,  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia,  clover  tea  blossoms, 
ginger,  lemon  juice,  sage,  salt,  and  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  are  sometimes  added. 
When  there  is  intense  thirst  and  dryness, 
a  pinch  of  chloride  of  calcium  or  nitrate 
of  potash  may  be  added  to  allay  thirst 
and  leave  a  moistened  film  over  the 
parched  and  dry  mucous  membrane  sur- 


faces. When  there  is  diarrhea,  cinna- 
mon, ginger,  and  pepper  may  be  boiled 
in  the  water,  and  the  quantity  drunk 
lessened.  For  constipation  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  one  half 
teaspoonful  of  taraxacum  may  be  used 
in  the  hot  water. 

"Seventh.  Amount  of  liquid  to  be 
drunk  at  a  meal.  Not  more  than  eight 
ounces — half  a  pint.  This  is  in  order  to 
not  unduly  dilute  the  gastric  juice,  or 
wash  it  out  prematurely,  and  thus  in- 
terfere with  the  digestive  processes. 

"Eighth.  The  effect  of  drinking  hot 
water,  as  indicated,  are  the  improved 
feelings  of  the  patient.  The  feces  be- 
come black  with  bile  washed  down  its 
normal  channel.  This  blackness  of  feces 
lasts  for  more  than  six  months,  but  the 
intolerable  fetid  odor  of  ordinary  feces 
is  abated,  and  the  smell  approximates 
the  odor  of  healthy  infants  suckling 
healthy  breasts,  and  this  shows  that  the 
ordinary  nuisance  of  fetid  feces  is  due  to 
a  want  of  washing  out  and  cleansing  the 
alimentary  canal  from  its  fermenting 
contents.  The  urine  is  clear  as  cham- 
pagne, free  from  deposit  on  cooling,  or 
odor,  1.015  to  1.020  specific  gravity,  like 
infant's  urine.  The  sweat  starts  freely 
after  drinking,  giving  a  true  bath  from 
center  of  body  to  periphery.  The  skin 
becomes  healthy  in  feel  and  looks.  The 
digestion  is  correspondingly  improved, 
and  with  this  improvement  comes  a  bet- 
ter working  of  the  machine.  All  thirst 
and  dry  mucous  membranes  disappear  in 
a  few  days,  and  a  moist  condition  of  the 
mucous  membranes  and  skin  ensues. 
Ice  water  in  hot  weather  is  not  craved, 
and  those  who  have  heretofore  drunk 
ice  water  freely,  are  cured  of  the  pro- 
pensity. Inebriety  has  a  strong  foe  in 
this  use  of  hot  water. 

"Ninth.  Summary  of  general  con- 
siderations on  the  therapeutic  drinking 
of  hot  water: 

"  (a) — Foundation  for  all  treatment  of 
chronic  diseases. 

"  (6) — Excites  downward  peristalsis  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  washes  down  the 
slime,  yeast,  and  bile  through  its  normal 
channels — washes  out  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys, and  the  bile  is  eliminated  through 
the  bowels,  and  not  through  the  blood 
via  the  kidneys. 
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"  (c) — Relieves  spasms  or  colic  of  the 
bowels,  by  applying  the  relaxing  influ- 
ence of  heat  inside  the  alimentary  canal, 
just  as  heat  applied' outside  the  abdomen 
relieves. 

"  (d) — Dilutes  the  ropy  secretions  of 
the  whole  body,  and  renders  them  less 
adhesive,  sticky,  and  tenacious. 

"  (e) — Inside  bath. 

"  (/) — Dissolves  the  abnormal  crystal- 
line substances  that  may  be  in  the  blood 
and  urine. 

"  (g) — Necessary  to  have  the  hot 
water  out  of  the  stomach  before  meals. 

"  (h) — Use  is  to  wash  down  the  bile, 
slime,  yeast,  and  waste,  and  have  the 
stomach  fresh  and  clean  for  eating. 

"  (i) — Promotes  elimination  every- 
where. 

"  (/) — If  objection  is  made,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  are  seventy-five 
per  cent,  water. 

11  (k) — The  gas  that  sometimes  eruct- 
ates after  drinking  hot  water  is_not  pro- 
duced by  the  hot  water,  but  was  present 
before,  and  the  contractions  of  peristalsis 
ejects  it ;  or,  sometimes  it  is  that  the  air  is 
swallowed  in  sipping,  as  horses  suck  air. 
The  amount  of  gas  contained  in  the 
alimentary  canal  is  larger  than  most  are 
aware  of,  and  yet  it  is  not  excessive,  as  it 
takes  some  time  to  eruct  a  gallon  of  gas 
from  the  stomach.  This  length  of  time 
can  be  tested  by  submerging  a  gallon  jug 
filled  with  air  under  water  and  observing 
how  long  it  will  be  in  filling  with  water. 

"  (/) — Some  physicians  have  advised 
against  hot  water,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  '  burn  the  coating  off  the  stomach.' 
If  this  is  so,  then  a  denudation  of  the  lin- 
ing of  the  stomach  continuously  for  over 
fifty  years  is  compatible  with  a  state  of 
otherwise  perfect  health,  with  no  sign  of 
illness  for  that  period  of  time,  and  is  also 
compatible  with  the  numerous  cases 
that  have  occurred  under  the  use  of  hot 
water  as  a  foundation  for  treatment  dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years.  Again,  the  same 
physicians  drink  tea  and  coffee  at  the 
same  temperature;  and  this  act  belies 
their  warning  and  shows  their  incon- 
sistency and  want  of  consideration  before 
speaking. 

"  (m) — These  dicta  about  the  thera- 
peutic drinking  of  hot  water  were 
founded    on    the    physiological    experi- 


ments at  the  outset,  verified  in  pathology 
and  based  on  the  experience  derived 
from  the  treatment  of  thousands  of  cases 
since  1858.  They  are  open,  so  that  all 
who  will  may  partake  of  this  "water  of 
life  freely. 

"Tenth.  Personal  estimate  of  the 
founder  of  this  practice:  Dr.  Salisbury, 
after  having  drunk  the  hot  water  for 
thirty  years  said:  '  If  I  were  confined  to 
one  means  of  medication,  I  would  take 
hot  water.'  He  continued  drinking  it  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  a  few  years 
since.  This  testimony  to  the  thera- 
peutic value  of  hot  water  is  corroborated 
by  Dr.  Ephraim  Cutter,  of  New  York, 
who  has  himself  drunk  it  and  also  used  it 
in  his  practice  for  forty  years  and  to 
whom  credit  is  due  for  the  foregoing 
statements,  and  the  writer  hereof  adds 
to  the  above,  his  testimony,  after  having 
drunk  hot  water  for  over  thirty  years 
and  tested  its  value  not  only  in  his  own 
case  but  in  many  hundreds  of  others." 

H*  *T*  *K  *f*  5|C  JfC 

From  the  character  of  many  of  the 
letters  of  inquiry  received  by  the  writer 
hereof,  it  is  plain  that  one  must  state  his 
propositions  carefully  and  in  addition  to 
this,  must  iterate  and  re-iterate  the  most 
important  points  therein,  if  he  would  be 
even  reasonably  well  understood.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  there  be  given 
here  a  brief  summing-up  of  the  Salisbury 
method;  what  it  is  and  what  it  is  not. 

First.  It  is  not  the  eating  of  raw  beef, 
or  raw  meat  of  any  kind. 

Second.  It  is  not  the  drinking  of  beef's 
blood,  nor  the  taking  of  the  blood  in  any 
form  other  than  as  it  is  to  be  had  in  the 
beef  and  this  always  cooked. 

Third.  It  does  not  mean  beef  cooked 
so  rare  as  to  be  raw  inside ;  this  would  be 
eating  raw  beef.  The  meat  should  be 
done  through,  but  not  cooked  up  dry, 
nor  burned. 

Fourth.  It  does  not  mean  the  patient 
can  satisfactorily  "try-out"  or  test  the 
value  of  the  beef  diet,  by  eating  some 
kind  of  meat  daily,  or  some  at  each  meal ; 
or  beef  at  each  meal,  together  with  fruit 
or  vegetables.  It  has  happened  to  the 
writer  more  than  once,  after  stating 
clearly  to  the  patient,  "You  must  eat 
lean,  broiled  beef  only;  you  must  con- 
fine yourself  (for  a  short  time  at  least,  to 
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get  well  started),  to  lean,  broiled  beef  ex- 
clusively," that  the  patient  would  say: 
"  I  can  have  some  potatoes  with  the  beef, 
can  I  not?  Potatoes  and  meat  go 
together,  don't  they?"  Now  potatoes 
are  amylaceous  food,  and  the  Salisbury 
method  of  treating  consumption  and 
kindred  diseases  (which  are  caused 
largely  by  the  fermentations  of  such 
starchy  foods) ,  is  to  starve  the  growth  by 
cutting  out  those  foods  known  to  ferment 
and  confining  the  diet  to  food  having  the 
least  fermentative  tendency,  yet  posses- 
sing the  most  nutrition. 

Fifth.  The  Salisbury  method  does  not 
require  that  one  having  recovered  their 
health  from  having  followed  this  plan, 
must  ever  after  live  exclusively  upon 
lean  beef.  (This  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  many  correspondents.) 

To  briefly  recapitulate:  The  best  re- 
sults are  had  by  dieting  the  patient  for 
twenty-four  hours,  accompanying  this  by 
giving  one  half  pint  of  hot  water  four 
times  daily,  to  wash  out  stomach,  intes- 
tines, kidneys,  etc.  Follow  with  giving 
four  ounces  of  the  lean,  broiled  beef  each 
meal  and  continue  drinking  the  hot 
water,  not  less  than  one  hour  before  each 
meal,  and  not  less  than  half  an  hour  be- 
fore retiring  for  the  night.  Increase  the 
quantity  of  beef  to  be  eaten,  as  indica- 
tions show  it  to  be  all  assimilated,  and  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  hot  water  until  one 
pint  is  drunk  before  each  meal  and  before 
retiring.  Never  drink  more  at  the  time 
of  eating  than  one  half  pint  of  hot  water, 
tea  or  coffee,  the  two  latter  without  the 


addition  of  sugar,  milk  or  cream.  In 
the  treatment  of  this  and  kindred  dis- 
eases, sugar  and  sweets  in  all  forms  are  to 
be  strictly  avoided. 

If  the  instructions  given  are  faithfully 
followed,  the  patient  should  within  a  few 
weeks  be  able  to  increase  the  amount  of 
beef  eaten  up  to  one,  and  one  and  a  half 
pounds  a  day,  and  within  three  months 
extend  the  range  of  diet  so  as  to  include 
raw  or  broiled  oysters — two  to  six  at  a 
meal — with  lemon  juice  (never  vinegar), 
salt,  pepper,  or  sauce  to  taste.  The 
brown  meats  of  poultry  and  wild  game ; 
lean  bits  of  mutton,  deer,  a  small  portion 
of  broiled  or  boiled  fish  (cod  fish  toasted 
and  afterwards  soaked  for  a  few  minutes 
in  hot  water  and  then  buttered  and 
peppered,  is  most  useful  at  times  in 
coaxing  the  appetite) ,  may  be  resorted  to 
occasionally,  but  the  main  reliance  must 
be  placed  upon  broiled  beef  and  hot  water. 

Beginning  with  one  mouthful  of  bread 
or  rice,  to  seven  of  beef,  the  patient  can 
soon  increase  the  amount  or  proportion 
of  bread  to  two  and  three  mouthfuls  to 
seven  of  beef.  Get  the  whole-wheat- 
flour  bread  if  it  can  be  had. 

Remember,  the  first  thing  needed  by 
the  patient,  as  it  is  the  first  thing  needed 
by  the  new-born  babe,  is  pure  air;  the 
next  is  pure  drinking  water  and  then 
suitable  food.  With  these,  consumption 
in  all  its  forms  has  been  cured  by  the 
Salisbury  methods,  in  thousands  of 
cases,  some  of  them  remaining  cured  for 
twenty  to  forty  years.  It  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  experiment. 
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BREATHING 


IS  THE  - 

VITAL  FORCE  OF  LIFE 

This  fact  stands  forth  pre.-eminently  from  the 
tangled  mass  of  contradictory  theories  on  hygiene 
and  physiculture.  Even  a  savage  knows  that 
breath  is  life.  We  know  that  oxygenation  of  the 
blood,  and  the  elimination  of  that  dangerous 
poison,  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  the  most  important 
function  of  the  human  mechanism.  Hence  every 
physician  and  student  of  hygiene  strongly  ad- 
vocates LUNG  CULTURE. 

I  am  a  "Respiratory  Specialist."  I  have  de- 
voted more  time  and  thought  to  the  study  of  the 
breathing  function  than  most  physicians  devote 
to  the  study  of  the  entire  body.  I  have  had  over 
28,000  correspondence  pupils.  My  system  of 
deep  breathing  has  also  been  adopted  in  many  of 
the  public  schools  in  America,  and  its  efficacy  has 
been  proved  on  many  thousands  of  children.  It 
should  bear  some  weight,  therefore,  when  I  state 
that  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  breathes  suffici- 
ently. I  have  met  thousands  of  unfortunates,  who 
in  vain  sought  relief  for  indigestion,  anaemia, 
leanness,  and  general  weakness,  through  some 
special  system  of  physical  exercise  or  diet,  but 
who  learned  later  that  the  real  qause  of  their 
weakness  was  oxygen  starvation,  and  excess  of 
poison  in  the  blood. 

The  world  is  full  of  unfortunates  who  flounder 
around  helplessly  seeking  to  recover  their  health 
or  develop  a  strong  body,  when  success  is  within 
their  reach  if  they  would  but  breathe  properly. 

I    do    not    advocate    Lung    Culture    to    the 

exclusion    of    all    other  hygienic  measures.     The 
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This  fact  stands  forth  pre-eminently  from  the 
tangled  mass  of  contradictory  theories  on  hygiene 
and  physiculture.  Even  a  savage  knows  that 
breath  is  life.  We  know  that  oxygenation  of  the 
blood,  and  the  elimination  of  that  dangerous 
poison,  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  the  most  important 
function  of  the  human  mechanism.  Hence  every 
physician  and  student  of  hygiene  strongly  ad- 
vocates LUNG  CULTURE. 

I  am  a  "Respiratory  Specialist,"  and  have  de- 
voted more  time  and  thought  to  the  study  of  the 
breathing  function  than  most  physicians  devote 
to  the  study  of  the  entire  body.  I  have  had  over 
28,000  correspondence  pupils.  My  system  of 
deep  breathing  has  also  been  adopted  in  many  of 
the  public  schools  in  America,  and  its  efficacy  has 
been  proved  on  many  thousands  of  children.  It 
should  bear  some  weight,  therefore,  when  I  state 
that  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  breathes  suffici- 
ently. I  have  met  thousands  of  unfortunates,  who 
in  vain  sought  relief  for  indigestion,  anasmia^ 
leanness,  and  general  weakness,  through  some 
special  system  of  physical  exercise  or  diet,  but 
who  learned  later  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
weakness  was  oxygen  starvation,  and  excess  of 
poison  in  the  blood. 

The  world  is  full  of  unfortunates  who  flounder 
around  helplessly  seeking  to  recover  their  health 
or  develop  a  strong  body,  when  success  is  within 
their  reach  if  they  would  but  breathe  properly. 


I  do  not  advocate  Lung  Culture  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  hygienic  measures.  The 
therapeutic  value  of  proper  diet,  exercise,  etc., 
is  thoroughly  understood  by  me   and  employed 

to  the  limit  of  its  value  in  advising  my  pupils.     I  simply  claim  that  breathing  must  form  the 

foundation  of  any  successful  attempt  to  revitalize  the  body. 

I  publish  a  64-page  illustrated  book  entitled  Lung  and  Muscle  Culture.    This 

little  work  contains  more  advice  of  real  value  on  physical  culture  than  most  books 
costing  a  dollar  or  more.  It  fully  describes  correct  and  incorrect  breathing  by  diagrams, 
and  contains  hundreds  of  valuable  points  of  information.  The  regular  price  is  25  cents. 
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28,000  PUPILS 

in  all  parts  of  the  world  can  attest  the  unquestion- 
able superiority     of     my    method     of     developing 

Health,  Strength  and  Vitality 


THE  FOUNDATION  OF  MY  SYSTEM  IS 


DEEP   BREATHING 
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By  deep  breathing  is  not  meant  useless  swing- 
ing of  arms  and  legs  combined  with  aimless 
inhaling  and  exhaling  of  air.  All  breathing  ex- 
ercises, even  the  crudest,  are  valuable,  but  the 
real  benefit  of  breathing  is  not  felt  until  a  pupil 
acquires  the  habit  of  breathing  deeply. 

It  is  during  sleep  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
oxygen  is  absorbed  and  the  most  poison  thrown 
off  by  the  lungs.  If  the  total  amount  of  oxygen 
absorbed  every  24  hours  be  represented  by  100, 
6  7  parts  are  absorbed  during  the  eight  hours  of 
sleep,  and  only  33  parts  during  the  waking  hours. 

The  prime  objects  of  my  breathing  gymnastics 
is  to  train  the  breathing  muscles  to 

Act  While  You    Sleep 

It  is  during  sleep  that  the  blood  must  be  fed 
and  cleansed,  so  that  during  the  working  hours 
there  may  be  abundant  stored  oxygen  to 
meet  the  enormous  demands  of  the  brain  and 
muscular  system. 

Investigate  my  methods.  They  will  appeal  to 
your  good  judgment.  Perhaps  you  have  for 
years  been  trying  to  build  up  a  strong  body  on  a 
weak  foundation— INACTIVE  LUNGS. 

Send  for  my  64  page  illustrated  book,  Lung 
and  Muscle  Culture.  Regular  price  is  25  cents. 
Special  price  to  Physical  Culture  Readers,  is  10 
cents.  Correct  and  incorrect  breathing  clearly 
described  by  diagrams.  The  little  work  has  led 
thousands  into  the  correct  path  to  perfect  health. 

Also  send  for  my  book,  "Breathing  for  Health, 
Strength  and  Endurance,  It's  free,  but  contains 
more  real  information  of  value  than  most  books 
costing  a  dollar. 
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DEEP   BREATHING 

22=2^  COLDS 

A  Cold  (Coryza),  is  an  acute  disease  of  the  upper  air  passages.  It  is  not,  as  many  believe, 
simply  an  unpleasant,  but  harmless  manifestation  found  in  health.  A  Cold  is  always  dangerous, 
even  for  the  strongest  person. 

Coryza  usually  begins  in  the  chambers  of  the  nose.  The  inhalation  of  "cold  germs" 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  trouble.  As  the  disease  progresses  it  works  its  way  downward, 
until  finally  the  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs  become  infected.  The  symptoms  are  well  known — 
first  sneezing,  then  a  "cold  in  the  head,"  finally  a  deep  bronchial  and  lung  cough.  It  is  then 
that  only  those  with  abundant  rich  blood  can  avoid  Consumption  or  Pneumonia,  two  diseases 
that  destroy  nearly  one  third  of  adult  life. 

A  cold,  besides  placing  our  life  in  jeopardy, 
also  leads  to  distressing  and  dangerous  chronic 
affections.  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Rheumatism  and 
various  bronchial  troubles  are  due  directly  to 
repeated  colds. 

DEEP  BREATHING 

Deep  breathing  makes  the  upper  air  passages 
immune  to  Colds.  Thousands  of  my  old  pupils 
report  that  they  now  cannot  contract  a  cold, 
even  under  the  most  severe  exposure.  They 
need  no  longer  be  "Draught  Dodgers."  Their 
blood  is  so  rich  and  warm  that  they  cannot  con- 
tract a  cold.  Even  in  extreme  weather  their 
hands  and  feet  are  warm. 

CATARRH 

If  you  have  catarrh,  don't  waste  your  time 
with  local  remedies.  Free  yourself  of  the  un- 
pleasant and  filthy  disease  through  deep  breath- 
ing, the  only  "cure"  that  positively  cures.  Bear 
this  in  mind. 

BRONCHIAL  TROUBLES 

What  is  true  in  reference  to  Catarrh  is  also  true 
in  regard  to  Bronchial  troubles.  Learn  to  breathe 
properly.  Compel  pure  air  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  diseased  membranes. 

Become  a  HABITUAL  DEEP  BREATHER. 

BEGIN  NOW 

Now  is  the  time  to  temper  your  body  to  with- 
stand the  attack  of  the  "Cold  Germ."  Send  for 
my  pamphlet,  "Breathing  for  Health,  Strength 
and  Endurance,"  descriptive  of  my  Pneumauxetor 
and  'course  in  Breathing  and  Physiculture.  The 
course  is  more  reasonable  in  cost,  yet  more 
effective  than  any  other  before  the  public  to-day. 
I  know  it  will  appeal  to  your  good  judgement. 

I  also  publish  a  64  page  book  on  Deep  Breath- 
ing (Lung  and  Muscle  Culture).  The  price  is 
iocts.  This  little  work  contains  hundreds  of 
points  of  valuable  information,  is  fully  illustrated, 
and  clearly  describes  correct  and  incorrect 
breathing.  It  contains  data  and  information  of 
vital  importance  to  all  desiring  to  attain  a  disease 
resisting  body. 
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DEEP   BREATHING 

IS  THE  IDEAL  FORM  OF 

INTERNAL  EXERCISE 


DURING  every  deep  respiration, 
the  vital  organs  are  massaged 
and  exercised.  The  stomach, 
liver,  intestines,  and  other  abdominal 
organs,  are  imparted  motion  and  fric- 
tion that  is  of  vital  import  in  health. 
Thus  deep  breathing  promotes  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  aiding  in  the 
digestion,  absorption,  and  elimina- 
tion of  food. 

In  my  book,  "Ltmg  and  Muscle 
Culture,"  this  important  feature  of 
respiratory  gymnastics  is  fully  ex- 
plained. Lung  and  Muscle  Culture  is 
a  64  page  illustrated  book  on  this 
vital  subject.  It  describes  correct  and 
incorrect  breathing,  with  the  aid  of 
diagrams,  and  gives  hundreds  of  points 
of  valuable  information.  Lung  and 
Muscle  Culture  sent  post  paid  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents. 

Send  for  my  32  page  illustrated 
book,  "  Breathing  for  Health,  Strength 
and  Endurance."  It's  free.  This  in- 
teresting booklet  describes  my  system 
of  breathing  gymnastics  and  physi- 
culture.  I  guarantee,  by  my  method, 
to  develop  in  anyone,  regardless  of 
age  or  sex,  a  large,  active,  breathing 
capacity.  Over  28,000  pupils  can 
attest  to  the  unquestionable  truth  of 
my  theory,  namely,  that  the  founda- 
tion of  every  attempt  to  develop 
health,  strength,  and  endurance,  should 
be  a  scientific  course  in  deep  breath- 
ing. 

My  system  has  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  sanitariums  and  public 
schogls  in  this  country,  and  is  the  only  method  taught  by  correspondence 
to-day  in  America  that  has  been  honored  by  such  recognition. 
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BREATHING 


====  IS  THE  ■ 

VITAL  FORCE  OF  LIFE 

This  fact  stands  forth  pre-eminently  from  the 
tangled  mass  of  contradictory  theories  on  hygiene 
and  physiculture.  Even  a  savage  knows  that 
breath  is  life.  We  know  that  oxygenation  of  the 
blood,  and  the  elimination  of  that  dangerous 
poison,  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  the  most  important 
function  of  the  human  mechanism.  Hence  every 
physician  and  student  of  hygiene  strongly  ad- 
vocates LUNG  CULTURE. 

I  am  a  "Respiratory  Specialist."  I  have  de- 
voted more  time  and  thought  to  the  study  of  the 
breathing  function  than  most  physicians  devote 
to  the  study  of  the  entire  body.  I  have  had  over 
28,000  correspondence  pupils.  My  system  of 
deep  breathing  has  also  been  adopted  in  many  of 
the  public  schools  in  America,  and  its  efficacy  has 
been  proved  on  many  thousands  of  children.  It 
should  bear  some  weight,  therefore,  when  I  state 
that  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  breathes  suffici- 
ently. I  have  met  thousands  of  unfortunates,  who 
in  vain  sought  relief  for  indigestion,  anaemia, 
leanness,  and  general  weakness,  through  some 
special  system  of  phyiscal  exercise  or  diet,  but 
who  learned  later  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
weakness  was  oxygen  starvation,  and  excess  of 
poison  in  the  blood. 

The  world  is  full  of  unfortunates  who  flounder 
around  helplessly  seeking  to  recover  their  health 
or  develop  a  strong  body,  when  success  is  within 
their  reach  if  they  would"but  breathe  properly. 

I  do  not  advocate  Lung  Culture  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  hygienic  measures.  The 
therapeutic  value  of  proper  diet,  exercise,  etc., 
is  thoroughly  understood  by  me  and  employed 

to  the  limit  of  its  value  in  advising  my  pupils.     I  simply  claim  that  breathing  must  form  the 

foundation  of  any  successful  attempt  to  revitalize  the  body. 

I  publish  a  64-page  illustrated  book  entitled  Lung  aitcf  Muscle  Culture.  This 
little  work  contains  more  advice  of  real  value  on  physical  culture  than  most  books 
costing  a  dollar  or  more.  It  fully  describes  correct  and  incorrect  breathing  by  diagrams, 
and  contains  hundreds  of  valuable  points  of  information,  The  regular  price  is  25  cents. 
Special  price  to  Physical  Culture  readers  is  10  cents.     Send  coin  or  1-cent  stamps. 

Send  for  my  booklet  M  Breathing  for  Health,  Strength  and  Endurance."     It's  Free. 
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